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RECTOR   OF   THE   OTHNASIUM  AT   I>RESDEN, 
HOKORART  MEMBER  OF  THE  LATIIT  SOCIETY  AT  JENA* 

ETC.,  ETC., 

THIS   WORK    IS    DEDICATED, 

AS  A  TOKEN 

OF   SINCERE   RESPECT    FOR  EMINElfT    SCHOLARSHIP, 

DISTIITOUISHED   CRITICAL   SAGACITY,   AJXD 

A  HIOHLT    CULTIVATED   TASTE, 

BY  HIS  FRIEND 

THE   EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  plan  pursued,  in  preparing  die  present  edition 
of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Vir^^  is  the  same 
with  that  which  was  recently  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  iEneidf  and  which  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  so  many  instructors.  Every  obstacle  that  miglit 
have  tended  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  young  stu- 
dent has  been  carefully  removed*  whether  of  a  gram- 
matical or  metrical  nature ;  and*  besides  this*  a  large 
body  of  useful  information  has  been  introduced  from  va- 
rious quarters,  especially  onlhe  subjects  of  ancient  bot- 
any and  husbandry,  reference  being  made,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  most  approved  systems  of  modem  times^ 
The  best  commentaries  have  been  consulted  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  particular  the  valuable  body  of  notes  ac- 
companying the  German  version  of  Yoss.  Sonse  of 
these  last  have  already  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Yal- 
py,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  in  many  instances 
marred  by  inaccuracies.  In  the  present  work,  how- 
ever, they  are  given  with  far  more  fulUieas  of  detail, 
and  c(Hisequent]y  with  far  more  of  utility  to  the  learn- 
er. Indeed^  if  the  editor  had  contented  himself  with 
merely  giving  the  commentary  of  Yoss  in  an  English 
garb,  with  a  few  necessary  alterations,  he  would  have 
been  doing  a  very  acceptable  service.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rich  materials  obtained  from  the  source  just 
mentioned,  the  commentaries  of  He}me,  Wagner, 
£^hn,  Wunderlich,  Forbiger,  and  many  other  Contir 
nental  scholars  have  been  carefully  considted,  and, 


VI  PREFACE. 

while  whatever  was  valuable  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  work,  it  is  believed  that  every  diffi- 
culty has  been  honestly,  if  not  always  successfully  met. 

The  text  is  based  upon  that  of  Heyne,  as  emended 
and  improved  by  Wagner,  though  in  several  instances 
the  editor  has  not  hesitated  to  deviate  from  these  high 
authorities,  and  follow  less  eminent,  but  in  these  par- 
ticular instances  surer  guides.  As  a  whole,  however, 
Wagner's  improved  edition  of  Heyne's  text  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  that  can  be  named  at  the  present  day. 
The  larger  work  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
preface  to  the  iEneid,  and  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
German  scholarship.  An  abridgment  has  recently  ap- 
peared from  the  Leipsic  press,  containing  in  a  brief 
compass  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  main  work ; 
and  the  editor  is  happy  to  state  that  he  received  a 
copy  of  this  smaller  edition,  from  his  learned  friend  Dr. 
Wagner,  in  sufficient  season  to  avail  himself  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  present  publication  more 
complete. 

The  editor  takes  this  opportunity  also  of  expressing 
his  acknowledgments  to  his  learned  friend,  Professor 
Drisler,  for  the  aid  he  has  rendered  in  carrying  the 
present  work  through  the  press,  and  in  removing  all 
those  typographical  inaccuracies  which  often  interpose 
so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  learner.  The  Professor's 
well-known  care  and  acuteness,in  this  as  well  as  other* 
respects,  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  a  full  guarantee  for 
the  general  correctness  of  the  work. 

Colvmbia  College,  Feb,  2^h,  1846. 

Note.— After  the  Annotations  were  printed  off,  the  editor  receiv- 
ed a  copy  of  "Keightley's  Notes  on  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of  Virgil/* 
On  a  carefiil  examination,  however,  of  that  volume,  be  has  seen  no  reMon 
lor  altering  any  portion  whatever  of  his  own  Commentary. 


PASSAGES  FROM  GREEK  WRITERS, 

WHICH    APPEAR    TO     HAYE    BEEN    IMITATED    BT    TIRGIL    Df 

HIS    ECLOGUES    AND    GEORGICS. 


ECLOGUE  I. 

Yct«« 

1.  Tityre,  tu,  patulas  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 
Silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  aveni,  &c. 

'Qg  rot  kydv  kvdfievov  dv*  tjpea  rdg  KaXdg  oZyo^, 
^(Mjvdg  elgdt<»>v  •  tv  d*  vnd  dpvaiv  ^  xmb  iteuKM^ 
'Adt)  fieXiadofjievog  KareKiKkiao,  ^ele  Kofidra. 

Theocr.^  Idyll.,  viL,  87,  seqq. 


7.  Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus ;  illius  aram 
Ssepe  tener  nostris  ab  oviUbus  imbuet  agnus. 

Bcjfwv  d*  alfid^ei  xepabg  rpdyog  ovrog  6  fuiAd^, 
Tepiiivdov  Tp<»ry($)v  iaxarov  dxpifwva. 

Id.,  Ejpigr.,  i.,  5, 


11.  Non  equidem  invideo ; 
Kov  Toc  tI  ^ovidi  • 


Id.,  Idyll.,  i.,  62. 


46.  Pascite  ut  ante,  boves,  pueri ;  submittite  tauros. 

Id.y  IdyU.y  ix.,  3. 


52.  Fortunate  senex  f  bic,  inter  flumina  nota 
Et  fontes  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacum,  &c. 


Vm  GREEK   PASSAGES    IMITATED. 


rd  6*  tfyvSev  iepov  vdoip 
UvfJulMV  i^  &VTpaio  Kareitdfievov  KsXdpvadev, 
Tot  6t  mnl  aiuepaig  dpoSofiviaiv  al6aXik>ve^ 
T^TTtyef  AoA^yevvref  l;^ov  ndvov  •  &  &  dXoXvyc^ 
TfiXoSev  iv  TTVKivaXai  pdTCJv  Tpv^eoKev  dKavSaig. 
'Aeidov  Kopvdoi  ic(U  dicavdide^^  lareve  Tpvya>v ' 
TlcjTCivTo  ^ovdal  nepl  mSaicag  dfupi  fjteXiaacu ' 
ndvr'  iSijdev  ^epeog  ftdka  niovo^,  i^ads  &  dncjpag* 

Id,,  Idyll,,  vii.,  136,  seqq. 


ECLOGUE  II. 
6.  O  cmdelis  AJexi !  nihil  mea  carmina  curas  t 

Id,,  Idyll,^  Til,,  19. 


7.  mori  me  denique  coges. 

Id^,  Idyll,,  iii.,  9. 


9.  Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos. 

*Avtica  dij  itdt  aavpog  iv  aliMoaialai  KoBevdu. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  yii.y  22. 


18.  Alba  lig^tra  cadont,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur. 

Ktvicbv  rb  npivov  iart,  fiCLpaiverai,  ivCica  mnvQ  • 
'A  6i  x^^  Xevxd,  luu  Tdnertu  ivlita  naxO^., 

Id,^  Idyll,,  xxiii.,  30,  seq^ 

Kdt  rd  lov  (UXav  kvri,  not  i  ypawrd  vdiuvdog  * 
'AAA'  Ifi/fm^  <v  n>5f  ^ttb^vocc  rd  npdra  Xiyavrtu, 

Id,,  IdyU,,  X.,  28,  seq. 


6EE81C   ^ASBAGBS   IMITATED.  iz 

YerM 

19.  DespectoB  tibi  sum,  nee,  qui  rim,  quanis,  Alexi ; 
Quam  dives  pecoris,  nivei  quam  lactis  abundans,  6cc 

*AXX*  Mto^,  rouwTO^  i«v,  fford  ;t^Aia  pdcKto, 

K^«  TovTCJv  rd  Kpdriarov  dfuXyofuvo^  ydXa  nlvta  • 

Tvpb^  &  ov  ksiftei  f*'  ovt*  kv  ^ipei,  oijT*  kv  drrcli^, 

Ov  ;^e<fi6>vof  diiepci>  •  rapool  6*  vnepax^iB^  aliL 

Tvpiodev  (T  c^  idm^  hdarofMu  c&de  Kv^Xumav^ 

Tiv,  rd  ^Xfjv  yAvKv^oAov,  ^^  ic^/iavrdv  deidiov, 

UoXXaKi  WKTd^  awpi. 

Id.^  Idyll*^  xL,  34)  teqq. 


28.  O  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  sordida  nira 

Atque  humiles  habitare  casas,  et  figere  cenros,  &c« 

'Ef^vdoi^,  FaAareta,  koX  k^tvdolaa  Xddoio 
{'QoTTsp  eyC)v  vvv  ij6e  itaS^fievo^),  olicad*  dnevdrjv  * 
Hoifioivev  d'  kOiXoig  ovv  ifiiVf  ofia  Kal  y6X  dfdXygpf 
Kal  Tvpdv  Trd^aij  rdfjuaov  dpipLelav  iveloa. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  xL,  63,  seqq. 


36.  Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis 
Fistula,  Bamoetas  dono  mibi  quam  dedit  olim. 

KevKov  Kopbv  ^x^^^^'^^  laov  tcdrtj,  laov  HvfjBev* 

Id,^  Idyll,,  viii.,  21,  teq. 


40.  Praeterea  duo,  nee  -tutd  mihi  valle  reperti, 

Capreoli,  sparsis  etiam  nunc  pellibus  albo,  &;c. 

11  fidv  TOi  XevKdv  ^idviiaroKOV  olya  tpyXdaoia^ 
Tav  iiBKoXd  Mipfivcjvo^  'EpiOcud^  &  fjLeXav6xpoi^ 
Alret  •  Kol  dciKTca  ol,  knel  Tb  pioi  MioBpvTmif, 

Id,^  Idyll,,  iii.,  34^  seqq. 


%  «RKSK  PASSAGES  IVITATS9. 

Vene 

60.  Quern  fugis,  ah,  d^raens  1  habstamut  H  quoque  silns, 
&c 

Kal  ^pvyloi^  ivoiievaep  bf^jpemv  avr^  'AS<avtv 


63.  Torra  lenna  lupum  fiequitur;  lupus  ipse  capellam; 
Florentem  cydsum  sequxtur  lasciva  capeUa,  &€• 

'A  at^  thv  KVTiaov,  6  kvicog  ra»  oLya  SuiKeit 
'A  yipavog  r&porpov  *  kycli  6*  ini  riv  fufiavtifuu. 

Id.f  Idf^Lf  X.,  30,  seq. 


4S9.  Ah,  ^007^011 1  C<nrydo&!  quss  te  dementia  cepit ! 
Semipatata  t%i  fi^ondbslL  vitis  in  ulmo  est,  &c. 

^Q  KvKX(»nl)f  KyKXtanps  v^  rd^  ^piva^  iicnen&raaai ; 
Ak'  IvOcliv  raXdpca^  re  nkiKoi^f  ic<U  -^aXXdv  djidaag 
TdMC  ipvt^oi  4>ipoi^9  rdxfi  xev  troXv  fidkXov  Ixoi^ 

vovv, 
Tdv  imyieomr  'ifuXye  *  t£  rbiv  ^euywra  dtwKO^ ; 
'Eifg(0^  fautaTciay  Im^n^  Mtd  icoAAiov'  iXkanf, 

Id,f  Idyli.f  xi.,  72,  seqq. 


ECLOGUE  in. 


1.  M.  Die  mihi,  DamoBta,  cujum  pecus  t  an  MeHboei? 
D.  Non ;  Teram  iBgonis :  nuper  milu  tradidit  ^gon. 

B.  lElw^fioi, «  Kojpvd^v,  rCvo^  ai66s^ ;  ^  ^^XbMa ; 
JSi,Qi$u  4AJI'  Atyftivo^  •  pSaicev  6i  fioi  atfidg  idcMev. 

Id.<,  IdyU,<t  iv.,  1,  teq. 


OftBSK  PABBAOM  IMITATSD* 

3.  Hie  alieaiii  0T€b  ciiatos  bit  midget  in  bora; 
St  sulcus  pecori,  et  lac  Bubducitur  agnis. 

^  nd  ^e  KfvMav  rd  nodeanepa  nde^  iftiXye^  { 
•  ••••• 

$ev,  ^ev  *  PaaevvT(u  Kol  red  06e^f  &  rdXav  AfyAW, 

ld.f  IdyU.^  iT.,  3. 


«       «« 


28.  Vis  ergo,  inter  no0,  quid  poent  uterqae,  yiciasim 
Experiannir!  ego  banc  iitnlam(ne  fiatte  racnaea,  fcc 

XfUQoSet^  c&y  iq^duv^  XPV^'^^  KaraBdvai  deBXov ; 

JU.,  2i2y2^.,  viiL,  11* 

Alyd  ri  rot  dtiXfCi  didviMrdiccv  ig  rpt^  ifUX^^ 

Id.^  IdyU.^  L,  25,  9eq» 

'AAAd  r{  fidv  ^f^au^\rl  Si  rd  rriliav  ffa  6  yuM»v; 

JJ.,  Ijy?*,  7iii.»  17. 


32.  De  grege  non  ausim  quidquam  deponere  tecmn : 
Est  mibi  namque  domi  pater^  est  injusta  noTorca; 
Bisque  die  iiumerant  ambo  pecus,  {dtor  et  baados. 

Oi  &i^  iTOKdL  dfivbvhrei  xaXen6^  d^  6  varffi  luv 
X  d  fidnip  •  rd  di  jm^  nodianepa  Ttdin^  ApiBftevvTi. 

Id^  IdyU.^  viiL,  15,  9eq. 


36.  pocula  p<mfun 

Fagma,  c^atom  divini  opus  Aldmedontis : 
Lenta  quibus  tomo  facili  superaddita  yitis,  &c. 


I  paBv  4U0av6ioi»,  g^Xv^iiivov  d6ii  Mp^, 


Xll  GREEK    PASSAGES    IMITATED. 

T«ne 

Tc5  nept  fiiv  x^^^V  fJ'Opvsrcu  inpoSi  Kiaaog, 
Kiaadg  kXixjpvoid  KSKoviOfiivog  •  a  6e  Kwf  airb^ 

Kapnio  iXi^  elXelToi  dyaXXo^eva  KpoKoevri, 

****** 

Ov6e  rt  na  norl  xelXog  kfidv  Myev^  dAA'  Jtri  keXtcu 
"AxpavTov. 

Id,  J  Idyll, f  i.,  27,  seqq. 


44.  Et  nobis  idem  Alcimedon  duo  pocula  fecit, 
£t  moUi  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  acantho. 

'Evrt  di  fwt  yavkdg  nvTrapCaaivo^,  ivri  6i  Kpar^p, 
*Epyov  Upa^iTsXevg  •  rg,  iraidi  6e  ravra  ^vXaaaio, 

Id,,  Idyll,,  v.,  104,  seq. 

HavTci  6*  diitpl  dinag  nepiTTenTarcu  vypdg  anavSog^ 
A1oXlk6v  Ti  ddrjiui  •  repag  ks  tv  dviidv  arv^ca. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  i.,  6d^  seq, 

60,  Ab  Jove  principium,  Musse  :  Jovis  omnia  plena. 

'E«  Aidg^px^fieaOa,  Kal  kg  Ala  A^yere  Molacu, 

Id.,  IdylL,  xvii.,  1. 


62.  Et  me  Phoebus  amat :  Phoebo  sua  semper  apud  me 
Munera  sunt,  lauri,  et  suave  rubens  hjracinthus. 

Kal  ydp  ep^  'QTrdAAwv  tpiXeei  peya''  Kal  KaXbv  avT(b 
Kptov  iyu)  fBooKO)  •  rd  6e  Kdpvea  kolI  dij  itpepnei. 

Id,,  Idyll.,  v.,  82,  seq. 

64.  Malo  me  Galatea  petit,' lasciva  puella. 
Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

BdkXei  Kal  paXoiat  rdv  alndXov  d  KXeaplara, 
Tag  alyag  napeXevvra,  koX  ddif  ri  ntrnnvlidadet. 

Id,,  Idyll,;  v.,  88,  seq. 


OEBEK   PA88AOS8   IMITATBAi  XUl 

Tene 

66.  At  mihi  sese  oSert  ultro,  meiui  ignis,  Amyntu, 
Nodor  ut  jam  sit  canibus  non  Delia  nostris. 

Kiifii  yap  6  Kpartda^  rdv  noifiiva  Xeio^  imavruv 
''EKfiaivec  -  Xinapd  di  nap*  ai>xtvii  tnUr*  iSupa. 

Id.^  Idyll.,  y^  90,  teq. 


68.  Parta  mess  Voneri  sunt  munera ;  namque  notayi 
Ipse  locum,  aeriae  quo  congessere  palumbes. 

K7jyc!>  fiev  Sc^aCJ  r^  napdivi^  avrUa  if>daaav, 
*Eic  To^  dpicevdci  itaBtXuv  •  Tqvei  ydp  k<fda6€i. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  v.,  96,  teq. 


70.  Quod  potui,  puero,  silvestri  ex  arbore  lecta, 
Aurea  mala  decern  misi ;  eras  altera  mittam. 

*Hvi6e  Toi  Sixa  fidXa  (f>ep<»)  *  rrjvci  6i  xaOelXoVj 
^Q  /li'  iidXev  KoOeXelv  rv  -  icai  avpiov  &XXa  toi  olaQ. 

Id.,  IdylLy  iiL,  10,  seq. 


96.  Tityre,  pascentes  a  fiumine  reice  capellas : 
Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 

Alyeg  IfjuU  -BapauTB  ttepovx^^eg  '  aipiav  {;fifie 
Hdaag  iy^  Xowfd  Ivdapiridog  hfdoBi  kpdvag. 

Id,,  Idyll.,  v.,  145,  seq. 


ECLOGUE  IV. 


ThefoUaujing  passages  of  Isaiah  may  he  here  cited,  not 
as  having  been  imitated  hy  Virgil  in  any  way,  hut  as  con' 
taining  a  strong  resemblance  in  imagery  to  various  parts 
of  this  remarkable  Eclogue. 

6.  Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satamia  regna ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto,  &c. 
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XIV  ^  OEBSK   rAS8A«BS   IIUTATED. 


KiU  iv^atwu^Brm  ttr'  ^ibrdv  frmiffa  rov  8eov,  nveviM 

Itaiahf  xi.,  1,  seq, 

'Ort  n(u6tov  kyewijBtj  4l^v,  vldg  icai  i66dri  ^fdv,  06 
4  ^X^  kyewffiri  hrl  rov  Afiev  avrov^  icdt  KoXelrai  rd 

Jsaiakfix,,  6. 


8.  Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Besinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo,  kc, 

HhSpavOriTftf  6  oipavdf  AvidSw,  nml  al  ve^Xtu  pavd' 
rcjcav  diiuuoavvfiv  *  dvarei^TCj  ^  yfj^  ical  pkaanjod' 
TW  iXeo^, 

Isaiah,  xIt.,  8. 


13.  Te  duce  si  qua  manent  sc6l^8  vestigia  nostri, 
Irrita  perpetui  solvent  formidine  terras,  &c. 

£|(U>  yfip  elpfivfpf  hrt  roi)^  dpxovra^,  ital  vyieiav  abr^. 

NLeydXfi  ^  if^  fiirov.,  koI  r^  ^Ip^fy^S  avrov  obic  fo- 
■Tiv  t^Hjw '  ini  T^.v  i9pdvov  ^avid,  koI  t^v  fiaaiXelav 
abrov,  Karop$Mai  airifv,  koI  AvriXadiaSai  kv  tcplfiO' 
Ti  Kol  iv  diKMoavvtf,  dnd  rov  vvv  icai  elg  rbv  aUiva, 

Isaiah^  ix.,  6,  seq. 

*  "^      ' 

18.  At  tibi  prima,  puer,  nullp  muuuscula  cultu, 

Errantes  hederas  passim  cum  baccare  tellus,  &c. 

Kal  ij  dd^a  rov  Ai6dvov  npd^  ai  H^ei,  tv  inmap(oai^ 
iyUv^lMiv,  bmkih,  be,  13. 


QMXEK  rABBAQEB  OIITATXP.  XT 


<rvvava7raikFeT(u  Ipl^f  Ktd  lioaxdpiov  xmi  rovpo^  co^ 
Aici)v  ilia  pooKffitiaovrm^  mX  naidlov  luxp^  Uu  mb^ 

TTOi^  a<rr(}ir  iMntu  *  sui  Xitn^  A^  /Souf  ^dygrai 

Kai  TTOidlov  v^iov  Inl  rpuyXiiv  itmUu^^  Kml  tni 
Kolrrpf  iicydvijv  Aanidiav  ri^  X^H^  int6aXu, 

aai  obdewa  hrl  rd  6po^  rd  dyi&v  fiov  *  in  ivenX^oOii 

TOKoXwpac  daXdaoa^, 

Itaiah,  xi.,  6,  seqq. 

26*  MoUi  pauHatfan  €«wsoet  campus  ariati, 

Incultisque  rubenB  pendfibit  Bontibiui  ava«  &c. 

*E(mu  ^  iwdpog  d^  iXri  *  mI  d^  ri^  Suffcjaap  yrjv 
KaXdii€V  Boi  IXfi, 

K€d  Jivrt  1%  <9T0t^  dvaMjaerai  mrndpufoo^y  ivrl 

Itai^h,  Ir^  Id. 


XVI  GREEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 


ECLOGUE  V. 

20.  Exstinctum  nymphae  crudeli  funere  Daphnin 

Flebant :  yoa  coruli  testesi  et  flumina,  nymphis,  &c 

Kal  NvfjLifxu  KXaiovaiv  ^OpecdSegr  a  cJ'  ^A(t>po6lTa, 
Avoafiiva  nXoKafildag,  dvd  dpvfitig  dXakT/TCLi 
HevOa^ea^  v^TrAe/crof ,  dodvSaXog  •  at  6e  fBdroi  viv 
^^pXOfUvav  KelpovTif  Kal  lepov  alfia  dpenovrcu. 
'O^  6e  KCJKvovaa  6i*  dryxea  fuucpd  tpopeXrcu^ 
^Aaavpiov  Poocjaa  nooLVf  koI  iralda  KaXevaa. 

Bion,  Idi/ll,y  i.,  19,  seqq. 


24.  Non  ulli  pastes  illis  egere  diebus 

Frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina ;  nulla  nee  am- 

nem 
Libavit  quadrapes,  nee  graminis  attigit  herbam. 

"Qpea  d*  iarlv  d(lx»yva,  icai  at  fioe^,  at  norl  ravpoi^ 
ILXaadofievat,  yodovrt^  tial  ovk  iOeXovri  vifieaOcu. 

Moschui,  Idyll,,  iii.,  23,  seq. 


27.  Dapbni,  tuum  Fcenos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 
Interitunii  montesque  feri  silvaeque  loquuntur. 

Trivov  fidv  doieg,  rrjvov  XvKoi  dypvoavro, 
Ti^vov  x<^  'ic  Spvfioio  Xicjv  dveKkavae  -davdvra. 

Theocr,,  Idyll,^  i.,  71,  seq. 


32.  Vitis  at  arboribus  deeori  est,  ut  vitibus  uvse, 

Ut  gregibus  tauri,  segetes  ut  pinguibus  arvis,  &c. 

T^  6pvt  raX  pdXavot  Kdafiog,  rg,  fjuiXldi  fidXct^ 
T^  fiot  6*  &  f^X^f  "^^  j3<t)iicdAa)  cd  fioe^  ainoL. 

Id.,  IdylL,  viii.,  79,  seq. 


QftXXK  PABBAOBB  IIOTATIB^  X¥K 


38.  Pio  moUi  Tiolft,  pro  porpureo  narciMOy 
Caidui»,  et  Bpinis  tnrgit  ptliuniB  aoutis* 

Nvv  la  fihf  ^opiom  Pdroi,  i^opioiTB  d*  dxav^oi^ 
'A  d^  KoXd  vdpKtaoog  hf  dpKevSoun  Mitdaai. 

Jd.9  IdyU^  i.,  132,  $eq. 


43.  Dapbnifl  ego  in  sibrii,  hinc  nsqiie  ad  tidem  notoi, 
Formofii  pecorit  custot,  fimionor  qpte. 

U^  U^,  L,  ISO,  Mf  . 


45.  Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 

Quale  eopor  lessis  in  gramine^  quale,  per  HRWtuin, 
Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rivo. 

*k6v  n  rh  ^ftSvpifffta  ical  &  n(rv^,  olTrdAe,  r^a, 
*^A  norl  ToJc  nayaiai  iiekloSerai  *  &di>  6i  koI  ri> 
IvpCodei;  *  fterd  Hdva  rb  devrepov  iOXov  dnoia^  * 

Id^  Idyll,  f  L,  1,  ieqq. 


^.  Sis  bonus  O,  felixque,  tuis !  en  quatuor  aras  I 

Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Phoebo !  &c. 

^AyedvmKTt  irA^ov  iifqfdv(^  i^  MvriXdvav 
'Qpia  itama  yivoiTO,  koI  einrAoov  6p(unf  ]juwto. 
K4fY^yTfiPo  JMtr'  ifiapjdv^tPov,  ij  jMoevraf 
*H  iccU  XevicoUn^  ari^vov  itepi  Kpari  ^^vXaaawf^ 
Tdv  IlreJlfiftTUcdv  olvov  drrd  i^rtfpo^  d^v^, 
Hap  vvpi  KekXifiivog  *  nvoftov  di  nc  iv  nvpi  ^>pv^d, 
X'  &  anSdg  itFoeXnu  nawicaafiiva  iar*  Int  rrdxvv 
Kvv^ft  r%  doipodiXf^  re,  n4>XvyvdfinTif>  re  aeXivt^, 
Ka^  in«mai  fmJtaittff,  [iefivafUveg  ^AyedvoKTog, 
Airmmv  KvXuKaoi  koX  kg  rpvya  x^l^  ipudijv. 
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XVIU  GREEK  PASSAGES   imTATED. 

Vene 


AvXTjaevvTi  6e  not  6vo  Troifiive^  •  elg  fiiv^  *K.%Q^vtv^ 
El$"  (Je,  KvKidmirajq  •  6  6h  Tirvpog  iyyvOev  (wreZ. 

Id,,  IdylL,  vii.,  61,  seqq. 


83.  nee  quae 

Saxosas  inter  decumint  flumina  valles. 

*A<Jiov,  &  TTOindVf  rb  reov  [liXog,  rj  ro  Karax^^ 
T^v'  omb  rag  irerpag  KarakMerau  xnpodev  vddjp. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  i.,  7,  seq, 

88,  At  tu  surae  pedum,  quod,  me  quum  saepe  rogoret, 
Non  tulit  Antigenes  (et  erat  tum  dignus  amari), 
Formosum  paribus  nodis,  atque  aere,  Menalca. 

"Qf  eq>diJLav  kmradeq  •  b  d'  alnoko^,  d,6v  yeXd^aq^ 
Tdv  TOi,  e<fea,  Kopvvav  dcdpvTTOfiai,  ovveicsv  eaai 
Ildv  in^  dXadeig,  TrenXcujfievov  kic  ^ibg  spvog. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  vii.,  42. 


ECLOGUE  VI. 

31.  Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 

Se  mina  terrarumque  animaeque  marisque  fuissent,  &c. 

"Keide  d'  a)^  yala  koI  ovpavbg  ^di  '^dXcuraa 
Tonplv  ^TT*  dXX'fjXotat  [iiy  awaprfpdra  j^to/o^^, 
Nee/ceo^  k^  dXoolo  diiicptSev  dfMpi^  iKoora  • 
'Hd'  d>^  ifirredov  altv  iv  aiOipc  riicftap  ixovaiv 
"Aarpa,  treXtivdd]  re,  Kat  iieXloco  Kekev0ot>  • 
Ovped  '&*  o>g  dvireike,  icai  d>^  TTorafwl  Kekddovre^, 
AvT^ai  "NvfKp^ai,  Kat  kpnerd  tovt'  kyevovro. 

Apdl.  Rhod.y  i.,  496,  seqq. 


44.  His  adjungit,  Hjlan  nautae  quo  fonte  relictum 
ClamWent,  ut  littus,  Hyla !  Hylal  omne  sonaret. 


OEB^K  PASSAOBS  IMITATUH.  XiX 

Tpig  fJL^v  'TA^v  AvoiVy  haw  Pa0i>^  ^fp^^  XaifAd^  • 
Tpig  ^  &p^  6  TTOMf  vndtcovaev  *  dpatd  if  Itctro  ^vd 
'Ef  v(JaTOf "  TTopewv  6i  fidXa  oxeddv  eldero  Trd^pG). 

Theocr.f  IdyU.^  xiii.,  58,  #^;j|^. 


62.  Turn  Phaetbontiadas  muBco  circumdat  amano 
Corticis,  atque  solo  proceraa  erigit  alnos. 

'HA^ddc^*,  rava^aiv  kXiyiievai  alyeipoiat^ 
MvpovTcu  KLWpbv  fieXecu  yoov  *  kic  6h  (ftaeivd^ 
'HXeKTpov  Xi6ddag  pXe(l>c^i(M>v  npoxiovaiv  Ipa^e, 

ApolL  Rkod,,  iy.,  604,  seqq^ 


ECLOGUE  VII. 


!•'  Forte  sub  argut&  consederat  ilice  Dapbnis, 

Gompulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Tbyrais  in  anuniy 
Tbyrsis  oves,  Corydon  distentas  lacte  capellas ; 
Ambo  florentes  setadbus.  Arcades  ambo, 
Et  cantare  paxes,  et  respondere  paratL 

Ad<pvcdi  TG>  x^^^'^'''^  awTivTero  (itDKoXeovri 
MaAa  vifuov,  a>^  ^vri^  nar^  &p&i  fiaicpd  McvaAico;. 
"Afitpo)  Turf*  ^Tijv  TTVppoTplx(»>t  ofupcj  dvd6uf, 
*A/406)  Tvpiadev  dedarndvi^^y  afu^  deldev. 

Tkeocr^  IdylL,  viii.,  i.,  seqq. 


37.  Nerine  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblae, 
Candidior  cycnis,  beder4  fonnosior  alb&,  &c. 

^Q  Xevfcd  TaXdreia  ri  rbv  ^>iXiovT^  dvo6dXX'Q ; 
Aevicoripa  iraicrag  ttot^J^v,  &naXG)Tepa  dpvog^ 
'^6axf»>  yavpoTSpat  <f>iap<irrepa  bp^aoq  (bfidg  • 
^oiT^g  (T  aid*  ovToigf  ixica  yXvKvg  vnvog  I^XV  f^ ' 
OlX'Q  <J'  evSvg  loic*  iKua  yXvKvg  vrrvog  dv^  fxe. 

Id,f  IdylLy  xi.,  19,  seqq. 


ZX'  O&BEK  PA8SAQBS  XMITATBO* 


45.  Muscofti  fontes,  et  Bonmo  moUior  herba, 

£t  qiuB  YOB  rai&  vkidifl  tegk  arbutus  umbri,  && 

dpia  TfMfe  naTfjasl^, 
AIk*  IvS^f  vTTVio  [laXaKfljTepa. 

Id^  Idylh^  v.,  50. 

Kpdvai  ical  Povdvcu,  yXvxep&if  ^nrr6v^  alnep  dfiolov 
Movaladei  ^d^viq  tcuciv  iridovlaiv^ 

TovTO  TO  l3<$>ic6Xiov  Tnaivere  -  ktjv  ri  HiBvdXKaq 
Telvd*  iydyy,  x^^P^^  &<p6ova  travra  vifioi. 

Id.,  Idyll,,  viii.,  37,  ieqq. 


49.  Hie  focus,  et  tsedae  pingues,  hie  phtrimus  ignis 
Semper,  et  asaiduft  postes  fuUgine  nigri,  &c. 

'Evrl  dpv&^  ^Xa  /hoc,  Kot  ^b  «7rodu  dtcmfjutrcv  rnip. 
Kat(5/ievof  d*  vird  rev^  koX  rdv  ^x^v  4v€Xolfiav. 

Id,,  Idyll.,  xi.,  51,  »eq. 


53.  Stant  et  joniperi,  et  castasese  hirsutse, 

Strata  jaceut  passim  suaqudque  sub  arbore  poma,&c« 

TLavra  lap,  iravrd  6k  vofwC,  rravrd  Sk  ydXaicrog 
OvSara  nXrftovaiv,  Kcd  rd  via  rpe^ai, 

"Ei^  d  KoXjd  ndl^  iniviofferai  *  al  &  dv  d^/vTry, 
Xo)  noiftdv  SVP^  ttp^SSi,  ^  al  fiordvai. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  viii.,  41,  seqq. 


70.  Ex  illo  Corjdon,  Corydon  est,  tempore,  nobis. 

K^  T0VT6)  Ad(l>vt^  napd  noifiiiJi  npdro^  lyevro. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  viii.,  92. 


• 


0XEIK  PA8BA«B8  IMlTAm.  Xtl 


ECL06US  VUI. 

▼«ne 

32.  O  digna  conjuncta  Tiro !  dam  despicis  omnes^ 

Dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fiBtula,  dumque  capellv^ 
ice. 

OvvEKa  fiot  kaaCa  fcev  i<l>pi>^  tnl  navrl  fAerdrm^ 
'E^  &rdg  rerarat  norl  "Barepov  i^  fUa  fuucfid  * 
"Elg  6^  d(f)$<iXiJid^  SneCTi^  nXarda  6i  Itlg  irrl  xfiCXei. 

Id^  Idylls  xi.,  dOy  9eqq. 


37.  Sepibus  in  nostris  parram  te  roscida  mala, 

Dux  ego  Tester  eram,  yidi  cum  matre  legentem,  &c. 

'HfMUJ^v  fi^v  hydyya  rtovg^  ^6pa^  iofima  nparw 
^HvOe^  ifi^  oifv  fuiTplf  ^iXoia'  ioKlvSiva  <pvkXa 
'£|  6peo^  6pi^aadai  *  iycl>  d*  dddv  6yefi&vevov, 
HavaaaBai  (f  i^Mv  rv  ical  timpov  oMe  rl  rru  vvv 

Id^  IdyU.^  xi.,  25,  teqq. 


43.  Nunc  Bcioy  quid  sit  Amor:  durxs  in  cotibns  ilium 
Aut  Tmaros,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extremi  Garamantes, 
&c. 

Id.,  Idytt.f  iiL,  15,  seq. 


52  Nunc  eft  ores  ultro  fugiat  lupus ;  aurea  dune 
Mala  ferant  quercus ;  narcisso  floreat  alnus,  ice 

Nvy  la  fihf  ^^opiom  pdroi^  il>opieire  <r  dMvfku, 
*A  6e  Kokd  vdpiuaaoc  ^'  dpiceuSoofi  KOftdoai  * 
Ikhna  d*  {v«iXA4»  yivocro,  koI  &  irirvg  l^a^  IveUaij 


XXll  GREEK  PASSAGES   IMITATED. 

T«IM 

Kfj^  6pe<ov  Tol  atc^ne^  &rfi6aL  yetpvacuvro. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  i.|  132|  seqq. 


59.  Praeceps  aerii  specula  de  montis  in  undas 

Deferar ;  extremum  hoc  munus  morientis  habeto. 

Tdv  (iairav  dnodvg  ig  KVfiara  TTfva  dXevfiai, 
^Qnep  Tibg  '&vw<»>g  tTKoncdadercu  "OXnig  d  ypcnevg  * 
KrJKa  firl  'TToSdvcdy  to  ye  fidv  redv  &6v  tetvictcu. 

Id.,  Idyll,,  iii.,  25,  seqq. 


64.  Effer  aquam,  et  molli  cinge  haec  altaria  yitti, 
Yerbenasque  adole  pingues,  et  mascula  tura ; 
Conjugis  ut  magicis  sauos  avertere  sacris 
Experiar  sensus. 

n^  lioi  rai  dd^voL ;  <l>epe  QeOTvXi  •  na  6e  rd  (f>iXrpa ; 
ItTE^pov  rdv  iceXe6av  ^oiviKe<p  olbg  dcjrtp,. 
'Qg  TOP  ifjtol  pctpvv  evvTa  <l>iXov  KaToBvaoficu  &vdpa. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  ii.,  1,  seqq. 


80.  Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit 
Uno  eodemque  igni ;  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore. 

*Qg  rovTOV  rdv  itapbv  kyC}  ovv  Sainovi  raKG), 
'^g  roKoiB^  vti*  ^pftiTog  6  Ji/Lvvdiog  avrlKa  AeXifug, 

Id.,  Idyll,,  ii.,  28,  seq. 


82.  Sparge  molam,  et  fragiles  inceude  bitumine  lauros. 
Daphnis  me  malus  urit:   ego  hauc  in  Daphnide 
laurum. 

"Ak^rd  roi  irpdrov  irvpl  rd/^ercLi  *  iXX^  kmnaaae^ 
BioruXc, 

Id,,  IdylL,  iL,  18,  ieq. 


GKEEK   PA88AOBS  IMITATBD.  XZiii 

TerM 

Mhpig^  ifi*  dviaaev  *  kyCf  6*  inl  ^iX^udi  da^vav 
Al6<o  •  x^  ^  ^^T^  Xcutd  fiiya,  «.  t.  X, 

Id.^  Idyll.,  ii.,  23,  teq. 

91.  Has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfidus  ille  reliquit, 
Pignora  cara  sui. 

Tovt'  dnd  rd^  x^^^^  '^^  upaomdav  iSAcas  AeA^f , 
"it  'yo)  vvv  riXXoioa  iwf  iypU^  kv  iwpi  fidXXta. 

Id,y  Idyll.,  ii.y  53,  seq. 

101.  Fer  cineres,  Amaiylli,  foraa ;  riyoque  fluent! 

Transque  caput  jace,  necrespexeriB :  bis  egoDapl^nin 
Aggrediar. 

^B.pt  di  avXXi^aaa  icoviv  irvpd^  dfufunoXcjv  rig 
'Ptt/rdTG)  ev  lidXa  ndaav  v-nkp  noTOfjLOio  ^ipoiaa, 
'Pcjyddo^  iq  'nirpag^  imepovpiov  *  Axf)  6i  vieaSai 

Id.,  Idyll,,  xxiy.,  91,  seqq. 


ECLOGUE  IX. 
1.  Quo  te  Mceri,  pedes  1 

lifiiXC^a,  TT^  dij  TV  fuaofiipiov  ndStig  iXiCBig ; 

Id.,  Idyll;  vii.,  21. 


23.  Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via,  pasce  capellas ; 
Et  potum  pastas  age,  Tityre ;  et,  inter  agandum,  Sec 

Ki»>fido&i»>  norl  rdv  'AfJtapvXkiSa  *  vol  di  fwi  alyeg 
BdoKOVTCU  IMT*  f^pog,  Kol  6  Tlivpog  avrdg  iXavvei. 
T£Tvp\  kiilv  rd  K<iXdv  7r€<l>iXafUve,  pocKe  rdg  alyaq, 
]^  fTorl  rdv  icpdvav  dye,  Tlrvpe  •  Koi  rdv  kvdpxav 
Tbv  Ai^vK&if  icvdiujva  ^Aoaaco,  jjl^  rv  Kopv^. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  iii.,  1,  seqq. 


tXX9  GftSEK  PASaAGES  IMITATED* 


39.  Hue  ades,  O  Ghiltttea !  quis  est  nam  ludus  in  undis  i 
Hie  yer  purpureum :  varios  hio  flamina  circaniy  &c. 

'AXA'  dtpUev  TV  nod*  dfd^  mU  k^ti^  ovdev  iXaaoov  - 
Tav  ykavitdv  di  ddAoacrav  &»  nori  XH^ov  dptx^Vfif. 
"ASiov  iv  T&VTp(ji  nap*  ifitv  rdv  vvKra  dta^elg. 
^EvtI  ddapvcu  npfel^  ivrt  f>a6ival  Kvndpcaaoi, 
'Bvrl  (dXti^  Kioae^^  tvr*  dfimXo^  &  yXvicvtcapno^ 
*EvTt  ijvxp^v  Mbipy  r6  fwi  4  noXv6iv6peog  Alrva 
Aev/rof  iic  ;t«<5vof ,  nordv  dfjidpdaiovj  npottjTi  • 
Tig  ic&v  Tunfde  ^dXaaaav  ix^'^  4  i^viuS*  IXoiro ; 

Id,^  IdylL^  xi.y  42,  seqq. 


54.  lupi  Mcerin  yidere  priores. 

Oi^  ^ey|§ ;  XifKCV  cZdcf  {inat^e  rt^)  cJ>f  <ro<^  elnev. 

Id,,  Idyll.,  xiv.»  22. 


57.  Et  nunc  omne  tibi  stratum  silet  aequor ;  et  omnes, 
Aspice,  ventosi  ceciderunt  murmuiis  aurse. . 

*Evl6e  oiya  fUv  n&mo^,  aiydvTt  S*  di^rai. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  ii.,  38. 

rd  di  viv  KoXoL  KVfjLara  tfKdvu^ 
"K-Ovx^  uaxXA^davra  in'  alyiaXolo  i^^oufav. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  tL,  lly  seq. 


59.  Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  na»qa&  sepulcntta 
Incipit  apparere  Bianoris. 

KovTTO)  rdv  fieadrar  6ddr  twfie^,  M^t  rd  oifm 
*Aiuv  rca  BpaalSa  Kar&paivero  • 

M,  IdyU.,  y\\.,  10|  seq^ 


GREEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED.  XXV 


ECLOGUE  X. 

9.  Quae  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  saltus  habuere,  puellao 
N  aides,  indigno  quum  Gallus  amore  peribat,  &c. 

Ud  TTOK*  &p*  ^B\  dxa  Adipvt^  krdicero,  nd  noKd  Nvfi4pai ; 
*H  Kara  Ufjveu!}  KaXd  rifiTvea,  ij  Kord  Ulvdoi ; 
Ov  yap  drj  noTaiuo  ye  fieyav  p6ov  elx^r*  'AvdTrw, 
Ovd*  Alrvug  OKomdv^  ovd*  'AkiSo^  lepdv  M<op. 

Ttjvov  fidv  i^we^",  Tijvov  Xvkoi  d>pv(TavTO, 
Tfjvov  x(^  '«  dpvfioio  Ai6)v  dviK^xtvoe  ^av6vTa» 

UoXXai  ol  Trap'  noaal  /36cc,  noXXol  di  re  ravpot^ 
UoXXal  <r  av  doftdXai  Kai  -rrSprie^  Mvpavro. 


18.  Et  formosus  oves  ad  flumina  pavit  Adonis. 

'Q/xuoc  X'  "QtJww^,  inel  koX  [idXa  vofieveiy 
Kal  TTTiOKctg  pdXXei,  koX  dr^pla  t5AA^  duoKeu 

Id.,  Idyll.,  i.,  109,  seq. 


19,  Venit  et  upilio,  tardi  venere  bubulci ; 

Uyidus  hibema  venit  de  glande  Menalcas,  &c. 

Hv^'  *'Epiidg  irpdriarog  dTr'  cjpeog,  elne  6t,  ^dtfivi, 

TtV  TV  tcararpvx^i ;  rivog,<^  'yade,  roaaov  epaaaai; 

^Bvdov  Tol  PcJTCU,  Tol  rroifiiveg,  (bnoXoi  ^vSov, 

Udvreg  dvTjpcjrew,  ri  irddoc  Kaicov  •  ffvS*  6  lipiipro^, 

Kr}(pa,  ^d<j)Vi  rdXav,  ri  rv  rdicecu ;  a  6e  re  Kupa^ 

tidoaq  dvd  Kpdvag,  ndvr'  aXaea  troaal  <t>opeirat 

2MTeva\ 

Id.,  Idyll,  i.,  77,  seqq. 

35.  Atque  utinam  ex  vobis  unus,  vestrique  fuissem 
Aut  custos  gregis,  aut  maturse  vinitor  uvse,  &c. 
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XXYl  OBEEK   PASSAGES   IMITATED. 

Vena 

Aid'  in*  ifiev  ((oolg  ivapldfuog  &(l>ekeg  TJfuv, 
"Qg  rot  kyCiv  Mfievov  dv'  cjpea  rag  icaAdf  oZyoCi 
<^G)vdg  elgatcjv  •  rv  6*  vnd  Spvaiv  ^  vnd  nevK<ug 
*A6v  fiekicdofievog  KaTeiciKXiaOf  '&€le  Kofidra, 

Id,,  Idyll.,  vii.,  86,  %eqq^ 


39.  Et  nigrse  violae  sunt,  et  vaccinia  nigra. 

Kai  TO  lov  [liXcuu  kvri,  ical  6  ypanrd  vditivBog, 

Id,,  IdylL,  X.,  28. 


65.  Nee  si  frigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamus, 
Sithoniasque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquosae. 

•E6pov  nap  norrojibv^  rerpaitjiBvoq  kyyvBev  ipxrci). 

Id,,  Idyll.,  vii.,  Ill,  $eq. 


GEORGIC.  I. 


43.  Vere  novo,  gelidus  canis  quum  montibus  humor 
Liquitur,  et  Zephyro  putris  se  gleba  resolvit,  &c. 

Evt'  &v  <5^  npciTiOT^  dpoTog  ^vrjTolai  (fcavelti, 
Afj  TOT*  i<l>opfjirjd7Jv<u,  dfjuog  dfji^eg  tb  aal  ainog, 
Avrpf  Kai  diepriv  dpdiov,  dpoToio  Kod*  &prpf, 
TIpcjt  fidXa  onevScjv,  Iva  TOt  nXTjdctXTiv  apovpcu, 

Hesiod,  Op.,  456,  segq. 


47.  Ilia  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 

Agricolse,  bis  quae  Bolem,  bis  frigora  sensit,  &c, 

*H  6i  icaTepfyctoia  Iv  tw  vedv  icaT*  dfjuftqriptig  Tdg 
&pag  Kol  ^ipovg  Kai  x^^f^'^og,  incjg  x^H^^^'^<'^  f^ 

TheophrasL,  Cans.  Plant,,  iii.,  25. 


GEVBK  PA88il«B8  IMITATBa  ZZVU 

T«rM 

52.  ac  patrioB  cultusque  babitusque  locorum. 

^€UjI  yap  rdv  lUXXovra  6pBC>^  yziiigrp^uv  ri^v  ^fvow 
XP^^f^  Ttpdrov  TTJ^  yr\q  eldiviu  •  6p6{j^  ye,  i^v  ly^^ 
ravra  Xeyovre^f  6  yap  lAtj  eldC>^  6  ri  dvvarat  ^j  y^  ^- 
p€iv^  oviT  8  Tt  irrrelpeiv,  oloiioi,  ovd*  5  rt  fpvrevuv  del 
eideifi  &v. 


77,  Urit  enhn  lini  campum  seges,  iirit  ayenae,  kc 

'EmKopnC^erat  o<fMpa  6  alylXcinI)  rtjfv  y^v,  tuU  itm 
no^ppi^ov  KOI  TToXvicdXaiiov, 

TheophrasL,  Caw.  Plani.,  ir. 


80.  Ne  satorare  fimo  pingui  pudeat  sola. 

Kai  i}  K&rrpo^  6i  fuydXa  parfiel^  t<^  diaBepfuUveiv  wai 

cvimenruv. 

Id.,  Hut.  Plane.,  viii. 


95.  neque  ilium 

Plava  Ceres  alto  nequidquam  spectat  Olympo : 

« 

Oj)f  6i  Kev  ebfuiSri^  re  ital  IXao^  avyaaar^, 
Keivoi^  ev  fiev  ipovpa  <l>epet  ordxyv. 

Callim.y  JET.  in  Dian.,  129,  #e^. 


111.  Quid,  qui,  ne  gravidis  procumbat  culmus  aristis, 
Luxuriem  segetum  tener&  depascit  in  herb&,  &c. 

ISy  dh  ral^  AyaSai^  ;^cjpaif ,  npd^  rd  fAtj  ipvkkofiaveiVf 
hnvifiovoi  Kol  hniceipovet  rdv  airov. 

TkeaphrtuL,  Hist.  PlanL,  yixL 


121.  Pater  ipse  oolendi 

Hand  facilem  esse  viam  Toloit. 


•  «• 


XXVIIl  crSEER   PASSAGES   IMITATED. 

V«IM 

Kpv^avTsg  ydp  l;^(n;at  ^eol  piov  dvSpcmoiau 

•    ■         •  •  •  •  • 

^kXXd  Zevg  etcpyrpe^  ;^o^(Td/^evo^  (f^pealv  faiv. 

Jffesiod,  Ojp,^  42,  47. 

124.  Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  vetemo. 

Tw  6i  ^eot  v€fJLeo(oai  Kai  dvepe^f  6g  kbv  depydg 
Imtq^  Ki](t>Tiveaai  Kododpoig  elicekog  dpyrfv, 

Hesiody  Op.f  901  y  te^ 


125.  Ante  JoYem  nuUi  subigebant  arva  coloni,  &c. 

Uplv  fiiv  ydp  ^/MOKOv  knl  jfiovi  <f>vX*  dvSpilinojv 
N6a^£v  drep  re  kokAv,  «m^  drep  ;|^aAe7roio  ndvoiOy 
Nov<r6)v  r'  ipyaXi^)Vf  cir'  dvdpdoi  uripag  I6(tncav^ 

Id,^  Op.,  90,  teqq, 

131.  ignemque  remorit. 

Kpwpe  6k  TTvp, 

Id.,  Op.,  50 f 


138.  Plei'adas,  Hyadas,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arctoa. 

HXriiddag  i^'  'Tddo^  re,  to  t€  a^vog  *Qpl(iivog» 

Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  486. 


158«  He« !  faagnam  alterius  fru^ra  spectabis  acervudi ; 
Co&Cttss^ua  faanem  in  silris  solabere  qiiareu* 

-    jft^  TTOif  rd  fUTO^  ;^aT/^cav 

Hesiod,  Op.,  392,  itq. 


162.  Vomis,  et  infloxi  primum  grave  robur  aratri, 

Taidaque  EleusiiiaB  matris  Yolyentia  plaustnv  &c. 


aSEBK  PAaeA6E0  IlflTATBP.  ZZIZ 

'A^ovd  &  hnanodfiv  fidXa  yap  vv  tch  ipfuvov  obria* 
"El  6e  Kev  dtcranoSriv  drrd  icai  o<fnjpav  Ke  rdfUHQ^ 
Tpianlddfwv  6^  atpiv  rdfiveiv  deKodcjpi^  &fui^. 
HoXX^  hrl  KOfirrvXa  xdXa '  (p^peiv  6i  yvip,  6r'  dv 

"Elg  oIkov,  Kar*  hpog  di^rjfievo^,  ^  Kar*  Apovpav^ 
lipivivov '  8f  yap  fiovaiv  Apovv  dxypioraro^  iariv  • 
Evt'  &v  'AOijvaiT^  6fu»>dg  kv  kkvfUiTi  n^^ag 
Tof^iGtv  neXdaag  npogapTiperai  iaTo6ofj'i. 
Aotd  6i  diadcu  aporpa,  irovriadfuvog  Kard  oIkov^ 
AvToyvov  ital  rrriiCTdv  -  hrei  noXv  X^mv  oCr4». 
e;  j^  hepdv  y  ifaig,  iT$p^  it'  M  fiavoi  fidXoio  • 
^Ad0vf/f  <5'  ^  TTTeXifi^  diu<i>raroi  laTodofjBg. 
^Lpvdg  kkvfjM,  npivov  di  y{n]v. 

Jd.y  Op.f  421,  ieqq. 


167.  Omnia  quae  multo  ante  memor  provisa  repones. 

Tdv  7rp6o$ev  fUkeTrjv  j%^fKv  olKfjia  ^io6ai» 

Id.,  Op.,  455. 


187.  Contemplator  item,  quum  se  nux  plurima  silvis 
Induet  in  florem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olentes,  &c. 

Uplvot  <f  ov,  Kapnoio  Kara^ieq,  OfbSi  fUXcuvM 
^X^voi  dneipiyroi  •  vavrrj  di  re  iroAAdf  dAcoevf 
Alel  nanralvtif  n^  ol  dipog  Ik  x^p^  ^A^* 

AratuSf  Diosem.,  312,  9eqq. 


221.  Ante  tibi  Eo89  Atlantides  abscondantur,  &;c. 

Hktfidduyv  'ArAayeve<t)v  hnreXXofJtevdt^ 
'Apx^off  dfifiTW '  ip6TQio  Si,  dvaa^yoAiv. 

JSenadf  Op.,  381,  seq. 
3» 


XXX  GREEK   PASSAGES   IMITATED. 

Vene 

225.  Multi  ante  occasum  Maiae  coepere ;  sed  illos 
Exspectata  seges  yarns  elusit  avenis. 

Ef  6e  icev  iieXCoio  rponaig  dpoy^  'xj^ova  dlav^ 
'H.fiEvog  dfiTjoeigf  dXiyov  nepi  %wpdf  efpywv, 
'AvTto  deafievcdi^  lUKOvifievog,  ov  fidXa  ;^a/p(«>v  • 
Oloeig  (T  iv  tpopiU^  •  navpoi  6e  oe  drirjoovrai. 

Id,,  Op.,  477,  seqq. 

2«33.  Q.uinque  tenent  coelum  zonae :  quarum  una  corusco 
Semper  sole  rubens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni,  &c« 

HivTe  6e  at  ^Qvai  nepieikdSe^  icnelpriVTO^ 
At  6vo  fuv  yXavKolo  KsXtuvoripov  KvdvoiOy 
*H  6e  fda  rfjculxiprj  re  KaZ  ix  wvpd^  olov  kpv^prf, 
'H  fikv  irpf  neadrri,  kiciKavTO  6k  Trdaa  nept  npo 
TvnTOfJLevrj  <f>Xoyp,olaiVy  knei  pa  dvavpot  kir*  avripf 
KeKXifiivai  iicriveg  deiSepieg  TTvpooxnv, 
At  6e  dvcj  kKarepde  noXotg  nepmeTTTtp^laif 
Alei  <f>piKaXeai,  aUi  &  vdari  iiayeovaiv  * 
Oif  fiev  v6o)p,  dAA*  airrdg  &n*  ovpavoSev  itpvcfaXko^ 
Eetrot  dv'  i^tfpl  trdx^oiy  Trepixl>viCTog  di  rirvKrau 
'AAAa  Td  fdv  ;^6p<rala  ical  dfidara  dvOpd^noiai  * 
dkOtai  6'  akXcu  laoiv  kvavrlcu  dXXriXfuai, 
MeaoTjyvg  '&ipe6^  re  Kai  veriov  KpvtrrdXkoVf 
'Afutxt)  svKp^ToL  re  Kai  bfiirviov  dXdriOKovaaA 
Kapndv  ^Ekevalvrfg  ^rififiripoq  *  kv  6i  fuv  &vdpe^ 
^AvTiTTodeg  vcUovai, 

Erato9th.y  ap.  AchiU,  Tat,,  p.  153  {ed» 

Bemhardy,  p.  144). 

242.  Hie  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimis :  at  ilium,  &;c. 

ILai  fUV  TTBpaLvovai  6v<»>  noXot  ap^fioreptoBty  * 
'A^'  6  fdv  ohit  iniorrrog  *  6  <r  dvriog  in  popiao^ 
'T^60ev  &Keavoio  *  6v<o  6e  fuv  dfi^ig  ixovaai 
'kpKTOL  ofia  rpox6a>ai,  rd  dij  KoXeovrcu.  afiafau 

AratuSf  Phcen,^  24,  9eqq. 


GREEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED.         XXXI 

Tof  di  6i*  Ajjuporipa^,  oil]  ttotciimoIo  dTro^^f, 
"ElXeiTcu,  fiiya  ^avfia,  Apdxoiv,  nepl  r'  dfjupi  r'  toy^ 
Mvpiog '  al  (T  &pa  ol  aneifni^  kKarepOe  ^vovrai 
'ApKTOi,  Kvaviov  netpvXayfievai  d)Keavoio, 

J^,^  Phan,^  45,  seqq. 

'ApKTOv  ^\  ^  Koi  dfia^av  hrlKXrjeiv  KoXiownv^ 
*Ht'  avTOv  irrpi<l>BT(U,  ical  t*  *Qpl<»nfa  doxevu^ 
Olrj  (T  &mwp6g  iart  XoerpCiv  *iliteavoio, 

Ham,^  IL,  xviii.,  487,  seqq. 


259.  Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando  continet  imber ; 

Multa,  forent  quae  mox  ccbIo  properanda  sereno,  ice. 

'Qptl  x^^f^P^V*  ^^^T^  Kpvo^  dvipc^  Ipycjv 
lo^dvet,  evda  «'  &oKvog  iv^jp  fieya  olicov  6^AAo(. 

.  Hetiod^  Op,f  492,  teq. 


277.  quintam  fuge,  pallidus  Orcus, 

Eamenidesque  satae ;  turn  parta  Terra  nefando,  Ace. 

TLeinrra^  6'  k^akiaadcu,  enel  ;^aAe7ra/  re  ical  alval. 
'Ev  irifiTrrQ  yap  ipaaiv  ^'Rptvvag  dfjuf>i7roXeveiVf 
'OpKov  TivwfAeva^  rbv  *Ep«f  rixe  mj(JL*  hridpicoi^, 

Id,^  Op,f  800,  seqq. 


281.  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam, 

Scilicet  atque  Ossse  frondosam  inTolvere  Olympum, 
&c. 

'Ocifav  iiT*  OiXvfnrfM^  fiifjtaaav  ^ifiev,  aindp  h^  'Ooa^ 
UrfXiov  BlvoalijivkXoVf  Iv*  oi^pavb^  dfidard^  elti  - 
*AAA'  bXeoBV  Aidf  vldg,  bv  iivKOfJLO^  rint  Aiyro). 

H&m,^  Od,y  xi.,  315,  teqq. 


299.  Nudus  ara,  sere  nndus. 


XXXU  GBEEK  PASSAGES   IMITATED. 

Vene 

yvfivdv  aneCpeiv,  yviivbv  6e  PodrreZv, 

Tvfivbv  S*  d[idadai, 

Hesiod,  Op.,  390,  seq. 


325.  Et  pluvia  ingenti  sat  a  laeta  boumque  labores 

Diluit. 

^e  Tiv*  6fi6pov 

"AansTOVj  dare  Podv  Kara  fivpia  iKXvaev  epr/a. 

Apoll,  BJiod,,  iv.,  1282,  seq. 


332.  Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia. 

'H  *A^ci),  7J  'PadoTTov,  rj  Kamcujov  co^aTOwvro. 

Theocr.f  IdylL,  vii.,  77. 


341.  Turn  pingues  agni,  et  turn  mollissima  vina. 

Tijiwg  TTidTarcU  r*  alysg,  koI  olvog  apiarog. 

Hesiod,  Op.,  583. 

356.  ContinuOy  ventiB  surgentibus,  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis,  &c. 

^Tjfjui  6i  Toi  dvifioio  Kal  ol6aCvovaa  ^dXaaaa, 
Tiyvicfdct) '  Kcu  fjuucpdv  hf  alyiaXoi  (io6(i)VTegf 
^Ajcrat  t'  elvdXioi,  6tt6t*  evdioi  ^%^£(7(7(u 
TlyvovTCU,  KopwfHiL  re  Pocjfjtevaj.  ovpeog  aKpcu, 

Aratus,  Diosem,,  177,  seqq. 


362.  Cumque  marinae  in  sicco  ludnnt  fulicse. 

.  lloXXdiu  d*  dypiddeg  vrjoaai,  ^  slv  dki  Slv^ 
AlOviai  x^oXa  Tivdaaovnu  nrepvyeaaiv. 

Id.,  Diasem,,  166,  9€qq, 

363.  notasque  paludes 
Deserit  atque  altam  supra  volat  ardea  pubem. 


GESBK  FA88AOB8   UIXTATIS.  XXZIU 

Kiw(ievov  KB  ^dXaaoav  v7Tep<l>opioiT'  dvifioio. 

Id*,  IXasem,,  181,  «e^^. 

365.  Snpe  etiam  tteUaB,  vento  impendente,  yidebiB 
Praecipites  ccelo  labi,  aoetuque  per  umbram 
Flammamm  longot  %  tergo  albescare  tractim 

Kal  did  VvKva  ^katvav  ii^  iaript^  itaawt$ 

Tap<l>saj  rot  6*  (^t$ew  pvftol  tmoXevKoiv^vitUf 

ik^idejfiai  lulvoi^  avTfjv  Mdv  IpxofMivoio 

ILvevfjuLTO^, 

Id.^  Diasem.,  194,  seqq^ 

368.  Saepe  levem  pakam  et  frondea  voUtare  cadttOM, 
Aut  auinm4  nantea  in  aqui  coUudoro  plumaa. 

'^dri  Kol  TraTTTTOi,  XevKfj^  ytfpeiov  itcdvOtf^f 
iTjfi*  kyivovT*  dvifAov,  icwpfi^  dAdf  imn&rt  noXkol 
'Axpoi  inLTT^CdXJi,  rd  fJiiv  ndpo^,  £AAa  (T  ^tooi^. 

Id,,  Dio$em,y  189,  seqq* 

'  '    ". ' 

370.  At  Boreae  de  parte  trucia  quum  fulminat,  et  quum 

Eurique  Zepbyrique  tonat  domua ;  omnia  plenisy  &c. 

Kirrdp  St*  k^  el^poio  ml  em  v6tov  darpdTrnfOiv, 
'AkXore  (T  ex  ^e<t>vpaio,  ital  dXXinB  ndp  fiepiaOf 
A^  Tore  tI^  neXdyei  ivl  Seidie  vavrCkog  dvrjpy 

Id.j  Diosem,j  201,  seqq. 

ant  ilkim  surgviitoin  valiibaa  iuia 

Aerriae  fiigere  grues. 

Ov6*  in^  yepdvo)v  jjuucpal  orixe^  €r^d  lUiMfSa 
Teivmnoi  *  ^rpo^dit^  M  iraXiimwri^  dnoviomtu. 

Id.f  Dia9em,,  299,  Hqq. 


XXXIV        OBBBK  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 


375.  aut  bucala  ccBlum 

Suspiciens  patulis  captarit  naribus  auras. 

Kai  P6e^  ij6ij  rot  irdpog  vSarog  Ivdloio^ 
Ovpavdv  el^avidovTe^j  dir'  aWepo^  d)a<l)f^aavTO. 

Id,^  Diasem,^  222,  teqq. 


377.  Aut  arguta  lacos  circumvolitaYit  binmdo. 

*H  XifLVfffif  irepl  dtfid  ;^eAt<5dvef  dtaaovrai 
Vtunipi  Tvwrcvvai  avT4^  elXvfjtivov  ^dijp. 

Id,^  Diasem.,  212,  seq. 


378.  Et  yeterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querelam. 

*H  fwAAov  SeiXal  yevedtj  vdpotaiv  Hvetap, 
.  AindSev  k^  vdaro^  naripe^  (MiMft  yvplvtav. 

Id./Dio9em.,  2l4t,  seq. 


379.  Ssepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ova 
Angustum  formica  terens  iter. 

Kal  KoiXr^q  fi^pfAtiKeg  dx^g  k^  &ta  ndvra 
Bdaaov  iivtiviyKavro, 

*  ~  .  _ 

Id,,  Diosem^  224,  teq. 


380.  Et  bibit  ingens  areas. 

*H  SidvfjLr]  l^cMJe  did  fjLeyav  oipavdv  Ipig, 

Id.,  Diosem.,  208. 


382.  Corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 

Kal  nov  icdpaiceg  diovg  araXarfnobg 
4k»vv  ^fJUft^aavTO  avv  {fSarog  ipxofUvoio* 
""H  TTor^  icai  cfNolavre  fiapeitf  Siaadxi  ^vjf 
lioKpdv  hnfi^ot^evai  riva^dfievoi  irrepd  irvKvd, 

Id.,  Dioiem.,  234,  9eqq. 


GREEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED.         XXXV 


383.  et  quae  Asia  circum 

Dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantur  prata  Cayatri. 

Twv  cT,  wot'  dpviBcjv  TreTciyvwv  lOvea  noXXd^ 
'Afftoj  iv  XeifjuHvi^  Kavcrplov  dfjufti  f>ie$paj 
'EvOa  Koi  iv$a  Trorcjvrcu  dyaX^fieva  nrepvyeaaiv. 

Ham,,  IL,  ii.,  459,  seqq* 


385.  Certatim  largoa  bumeris  infundere  rores. 

HokXdiu  XifAvcucu,  rj  elvdXuu  6pvi0e^ 
"ArrkijaTOv  icXv^ovtcu  ivuiuvtu  vddreaaiv. 

Aratus,  ZHasem.,  210,  seq. 


388.  Turn  coniix  plena  pluviam  vocat  impzoba  yooe, 
Et  sola  in  siccft  secum  spatiatur  arenft. 

"H  TTOV  itaX  Xanipv^a  nap'  ifiovi.  npovxovtrq 
XeiiMTog  ipXOfiivov  X^P^^  imeicvtpe  nopuvri, 

Id,j  Dioiem.^  217,  m^. 


390.  Nee  noctuma  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puellaB 
Nesciyere  biemem,  test&  quum  ardente  yiderent 
Scintillare  oleum,  et  putres  concrescere  fnngos. 

Nvicra  tcard  OKirrifiv  •  iirfi'  ^  inr^  X'^t^^^  *Vv 
Avxv<ov  &XX(m  fiiv  rt  (pdo^  Kcucd  K&fffMv  dpupq, 
"AAAore  d'  &t<uffoaiv  dnd  ifkoyec,  ^e  itawpai 
nofi^^A^ef  *  ykfiS"  tl  luv  hrairrwpi  fMpfialpfMnv 

Id,f  Diosem.,  244,  sefiq. 


395.  Nam  neque  turn  stellis  acies  obtusa  videtur. 
.    THfioc  d'  obpavoSev  Kadap6v  ifidog  dfMvvfrrai, 

Id.,  JH^em.,  261. 


XXXVi  GREEK  PASSAGES   IMI^^ATED. 

Totm 

397.  Tenuia  nee  lanse  per  ccelum  yellera  ferri. 

TloXXaKL.  <5'  kpxoiiiviMiv  verwv  vetjiea  ^pondpoidev, 
Ola  fidktaTa  iroitoiaiv  iontora  IvdaXXovrai. 

Id.,  Diosem.,  206,  ^eq. 


400.  Ixnmundi  xneminere  sues  jactare  maniplos. 

oi;dt  cve^  <f>opvT(^  kmiuzpyalvovacu. 

Id.,  Diosem.f  391, 


401.  At  nebulae  magis  ima  petunt,  campoque  recumbunt. 

"El  ye  fiev  iiepoiaaa  ndpe^  bpeog  fjieydkoio 
UvOfiiva  reivrjfrai  v&j^eXri^  &Kpai  6i  koXuvcll 
^aivcjvTM  KoBctpalf  fidXa  tcev  r6&*  imevdiog  diqg. 
"Evdiog  «'  elTjg,  Kal,  Ctc  nXariog  nepl  ttovtov 
^alvfjTCU  ;^^aftaA^  veipsXrjj  fiffd^  vi/fodi  Kvpxii 
'AAA,'  aijTOv  TrXarafioivi  TccLpadXttrp-tu  dfioCtj, 

Id,,  Diosem,,  256,  seqq. 


410.  Turn  liquidas  corvi  presso  tev  gutture  voces 
Aut  quater  ingeminant. 

abrdfi  hrura  fAeraSpoa  KeKk/qyovrsCt 
UXetorepoi  d*  dyeAi^ddv  ^tf^v  koItoio  fjiid^vraif 

Ola  rd  fiev  fiodtjai,  Xtyaivof/tivoiaiv  dfioia. 

Id,,  Diosem.,  272,  seqq. 


428.  Si  nigrum  obscuro  comprenderit  aera  comu 
Maximus  agricolis  pelagoque  parabitur  imber. 

'AXXqdi  61*  dXXo  fifiXcuvofdv^,  doKieiv  verolo. 

Id.,  Diosem.,  72. 


GRSSK  PASSAGES  IMITATSD^  XXXVU 

TcfM 

430.  At  si  Yirgineum  suffuderit  ore  raborem 

Yentus  erit :  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Fhcebo. 

Udvra  (T  ipevdofUvti^  dotciuv  ivqu>to  Ke\ev6ovg. 

Id,,  Dipiem.^  71. 


438.  Sol  quoque,  et  exoriens,  et  quum  se  condet  in  undafl, 
Signa  dabit :  solem  certissima  signa  sequuntur,  &c 

^Sekioio  di  roi  fieXero)  ktcdrep^ev  l6vroc  * 
'HeAt6>  luU  ftdXXov  ioiK&ra  arniara  kbItcu 
^AfKpOTepoVf  dvvovTif  tttU  kt  TTBpdnj^  dvidvri. 

Id.,  Dioscm.f  87,  9$qq* 

441   Ille  ubi  nascentem  maculis  TariaTerit  oitan,  4bc. 

M^  ol  ttoikIXXoito  viov  (^XXovrog  dpovpai^ 
KvKXogy  dr*  €v6iov  Kexpi]l*ivog  rffMaTog  eli]^. 

Id.,  Dioiem.,  90,  seq. 


442.  medioque  refugerit  orbe. 

Id.,  Diosem.,  96. 


445.  Aut  ubi  9ub  lucem,  d,ensa  inter  Bubila,  sese« 
Diyersi  rumpent  ra;dii.  * 

0*<f  67rdT'  d«T£v6)v,  at  fitv  votcv,  al  dh  Poprja 

Id,,  Diosem.,  97,  seq. 


450.  Hoc  etiam,  emenso  quum  jam  decedet  Olympo, 
Frofuarit  meminisse  magis. 

'^an£pioi£  KfU  ndXXov  iXrfiea  TtKfMripaia' 
^'^OT^epdOev  yap  bim^  c^fmivercu  kfmsvi^  aheL 

Id,,  Diosem.,  158,  seq. 
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XXXVm  GREEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 

Veiw 

454.  Sin  maculae  incipient  rutilo  immiscerier  igni, 
Omnia  turn  pariter  vento  nimbisque  videbis. 

Ef  ri  7T0V  ij  KoX  ipevdog  knirpexsi,  eld  re  iroXXd 
'EXKOfJL€V(»)v  ve^i<i>v  kpvBpaLvercLt  aXkoBev  aXXa  • 
*H  bI  nov  iieXavel,  nai  aot  ra  fiiv  vdarog  eardi 
I^'^fiara  /*eAAovTOf ,  rd  6*  kpevBea  navr*  ivefioio. 
"Etye  fikv  &fi(l>OTipoLg  afivSig  Kexp<^<yp^yog  ef?y, 
Kat  Kev  v6<^p  <f^eot^  nal  vnTjvefuog  ravvoiro. 

Id,y  JDwsem.f  102,  seqq. 


458.  At  si  quum  referetque  diem,  condetque  relatum,  &;c. 

£Z  d'  a£r6)f  KoOapdv  fuv  ixoc  (kvXviJiog  &pij, 
Avvot  d'  dvi<f>eX(}g  [laXcucriv  vnoSeleXog  aXyXr/v^ 
Kal  fiev  knepxofiivfjg  fjovg  eB^  vnevdiog  elTj. 

Id.,  Diosem,^  93,  seqq. 


GEORGIC.  II. 
9.  Principio  arboribus  varia  est  natura  creandis,  &c. 

At  yeviffeig  twv  6€v6p(ov  Kal  5Xcjg  tmv  ipvrCiv,  ^  av- 
rofuiToij  7J  dird  anipfJMTog,  ij  and  p(^i]g,  ^  dnd  Tropa- 
<nradof ,  ^  drrd  dKpifWvog^  tj  dnb  KX<M)vogj  rj  dn'  avrov 
Tov  areXixovg  ^ariv,  rj  in  rov  ^Xov  tcaTCUCOTrevrog 
elg  fuicpd  •  not  yap  ovT(»>g  dvcupverac. 

Tkeophrast,,  HisL  Plant.,  ii.,  1. 


).2.  ut  molle  siler,  lentaeque  genestae, 

Fopulus,  et  glauci  canentia  fronde  salicta. 

^iXel  rabg  i<l>vdpovg  Kal  kX(jjdeig,  olov  aXyupog,  Xev* 
ktIj  Iria,  koX  5A(i)f  rd  napd  rovg  norafiabg  (Irvofieva. 

Id.f  Hist.  Plant.,  iv.,  1. 


QiaraC  PASSAOI8  miTATBIK  XZXIZ 


22.  Sunt  alii,  quos  ipse  via  nbi  lepeiit  vmob, 

Al  Si  AXkai  rixvTfg  ^  npocupiaei^. 

Id.,  But.  Plant.,  iL»  1. 


42.  Non  ego  cuncta  meis  amplecti  yenibut  opto ; 
Non,  mifai  si  linguae  centum  sinty  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox. 

016*  el  fwi  6iica  fitv  yXwaaai,  dixa  6i  ardfiar^  tbv, 

Horn.,  IL,  ii.y  488,  seqq. 


67.  Jam  quse  seminibus  jactis  se  suBtulit  arboa,  See. 

'Anavra  di  x^k^  '''^  ^'^  onipfMrog  i»^  tninav  *  iv  di 
rdig  ^(Upoig,  clov  f^a,  avKtjj^  dfiireXog,  dftvydaXrj,  Koi 
ydp  iXa  yivfj  lieraddXXety  k.  r.  A. 

TheophraH.,  Cams.  Plani.^  1. 


66L  Herculeaeque  arboa  umbrosa  coronae. 

Kpari  d'  ix^^  XevKav,  'Hpatckiog  tepdv  Ipvo^. 

Theacrit,,  IdylLy  ii.,  122. 


105.  Quern  qui  scire  relit,  Libyci  relit  SBquons  idem,  &;c. 

'AAAr'  lao^  ydp  6  fwxOogj  in'  ^vi  KvpAxa  fierpdv^ 
'Oao*  &ve(jtog  x^^^^  V^^^  yhivudg  &Xb^  d>$el. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  xvi.,  60,  seq. 


116.  Sola  India  nigrum  fert  ebenum. 

Idioi^  6t  not  fi  i6evi]  rrj^  'IvdtKj}^  X^P^' 

TheophrdsLf  Hist.  Plant.,  iv.,  1. 


X]      .  GBK^^  PAaSAa«9  IlfITA7W« 


126.  Media  fert  triafeM  Buoeofi  tardanqiM  Ai^povom 

Felicia  mali. 

'H  ^i  Miidla  Xfipa^  Kat  ^  Uepalgj  &XXa  re  l;j^e£  nXelfOy 
Kai  rb  fi^Xov  rd  MriStitdv,  ^  ne/sxr^icdv  KaXovfievov, 

Id,j  Hist.  Flant^f  iv.}  4. 

Td  di  fiTiXov  ohK  iaSlercu  [liv^  djoafiov  6e  rrdw,  koZ 
ahrd  koX  rd  ^AAa  rov  6iv6pov  •  icdv  elg  litdrta  tc^ 

H.,  ihid. 

127.  Quo  non  praesentius  uUum 
Pocula  si  quando  saBvae  infecere  novercae,  &c. 

XprjCifiav  6^  hretSdv  tOxq  7ren<))tc6g  rig  ^piioKtjv, 

Id,^  ibid. 


131.  faciemque  simiHima  lauro. 

.    'EtXEi  dk  rd  divdpav  rot)TO  ^vXXov  nkv  SfioioVf  ical 
ax^dbv  laoVy  r^  rrig  daxlxvtig. 

Id.^  ihid, 

134.  animas  et  oleBtla  Medj 

Ora  fovent  illo. 

[X/5^<y«ftov  <Je]  Trpdf  ardftarog  evG)6iav  •  kdv  yap  rig 
hji^ag  hf  r^  ^Ci^^i  ^  iv  ikXju>  rivly  rd  i^iii^v  rod 
fATiXov  iKTTieo'q  elg  rd  ar6iia  icat  KaTa{>fKxf>riaxi,  noiel 
ri)v  dcfiifv  ridelav. 

Id,  J  ibid, 

177.  Nunc  locus  arvoruiu  iogeuiis ;  quae  robora  cuique, 
&;c. 

l^nel  6k  teal  rd  kddf^  fisydXag  ix'^u  dLcu^pdg^  Xexri- 
ov  Kal  nepi  rovrov  . .  .  .  ov  Katccog  drj  ^  diaipeaig  ij 


G&fiSK   PAMAGSg   IMITATSO.  sJl 

Ten* 

npdg  Td  airipfsara  koI  rd  6Mpa  Xiyeraif  ry  t^v  ^ 
TTieipav,  ijuivQ}  atro^fopov^  r^v  6€  AcTrror^oy,  dev- 
dpwfidpov  dvai .  •  .  .  ^  cmcAof ,  coi  fri  /idulAay  17  Aeu- 
jc6ye{oc,  kXauHftopoc  ....  1}  <^^  A<ifMi»v^a  «a2  l^i^io^ 
dinteko<p6po^. 

Id,y  Caus.  Plant.,  iL 


259.  His  animadTersis,  temm  multo  ante  memento,  &c. 

Aet  Tov^*  re  yvpov^  itpoopVTTUV  iic  noXXwv,  fuiX4^a 
6^  iviavT(fi  TTporepoVf  6irci>g  ^  y^  luU  rikuid^  itcU  ;^ei- 
lioad^  Koff  ktcarepav  r^v  upav  ....  Ko^  rd^  ^iaei^ 
rdv  ^vrevo/iev6>v  rdg  avrd^  iirodMoffi^  tcard  rd 
'np6g6Qpa,  Kal  voria^  koI  npdg  ita  lud  dvafio^  *  6^  ovit 
&v  p^l<M>g  iveyit6vru)v  fieraSoXriv. 

Id,f  Cau9.  FlanLf  iiL 


298.  Neve  tibi  ad  solem  vergant  yineta  cadentem. 

Aet  de  luU  eljirvow  bIvm,  koI  npd^fjXov  rd  divdpov 
did  oh  icaKiig  ol  ovrci)  fmdpi^ovrtg^  dart  irpdg  fteafffi- 
6piav  pkeneiVf  itaSdnep  ol  rof  awsdg,  Kml  rd  dXXa, 

Id.y  Cau8.  Plant*,  iii. 


•  \ 


302.  neve  oleae  silyestres  insere  troncos. 

XaXsTmraru  6k  Koi  dfrrriXxfi  iuU  rolg  HXkotg  ovuri  luU 
IXaia, 

Id,,  Caui.  Plant,,  iii. 


319.  Optima  yinetis  satio,  quum  vere  rubentiy  &c. 

^Ael  yap  del  (pvreveiv  koI  aneipeiv  elg  dpytjaav  rijv 

yrjv rovro  Si  iv  dvolv  upaiv  ylverai  fidXiara 

rolg  yi  divdpoig,  iapi  icat  fjieroncjpu^  •  Kaff*  dg  koI  0v- 

4» 


Xlii  tSREEK   PASSAGES    IMITATED. 


revovffi  ftaXXov,  Kal  KOivorepcjg  iv  rw  ffpi  •  totc  yap 
^  re  yrj  divypo^^  koX  6  ijXiog  •&epficUv(ov  dyei,  mU  6 
drjp  fiaXoKog  iart  Kai  kpoi^driq  •  cSorr*  k^  iLirdinrtov  eU 
v(u  rijv  kKTpwjiviv  naX  rrjv  evdXaarlav, 

Id.,  Caus.  Plantf  iii. 


325.  Turn  pater  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  ^ther 
Conjugis  in  gremium  ketse  descendit,  et  omnes,  &;c. 

'E/o^x  fiev  &yvd^  ovpavdg  Tpdirai  x^ova, 

1^^p<og  6i  yalav  XajMivu  ydfwv  rvxsiv, 

*Op^poq  <5'  dTT*  tbvdevro^  oppavov  ireaCnv 

•Eicrac  yciiav  •  ij  6i  riKrerai  Pporol^ 

'b/i'fjXojv  re  pdaicag  koL  piov  ^rifirfrpiov ' 

Aevdp(>)v  rig  upa  6*  kit  vori^ovrog  ydfxov 

TeXeidg  kart  • 

Msch.,  Fragm,  Danaid* 


347.  Sparge  fimo  pingui.  « 

'H  6i  K&rrpog  &n  fiev  Kal  \mvoI  rifv  ytpf  koI  diaSep' 
\uUvUj  6i'  &v  dp/^^oripcjv  ^  eMXaarla^  ifnivepdv, 

TheophrasLj  Caus.  PlanL^  iii. 


348.  Aut  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  squalentes  infode  conchas. 

'TTTo6dXXovac  Kdrcj  XLBavg,  Cttw^  av^arj  yevtircu  rov 
(fSarog,  Kai  ^epovg  ovroi  KaraipvxoMn  rag  p^a?  *  ol 
6e  KXr]fiari6€ig  {fnondeaaiv,  ol  Si  KepafAov. 

Id,f  ibid. 

365.  Carpendse  manibus  frondes. 

Td  roiavra  rovranf  rj  raitg  x^^^  dif>aipeiv^  dgnep 
iXixfiij  re,  koX  KeXevovatv,  ^  rolg  aidrjpoig  C)c  kXa^ 
ippdrara. 

Id.,  ibid. 


GBEEK   PASSAGES   IMITATED.  Xlui 


375.  pascuntur  oves  avidaDque  juyencae. 

XaXenal  6i  ical  at  Im&oait^a^t  h-i  awenucdcvatv 
ofM  ry  roii^  ical  dtfHupiaei. 

Id.f  Caut.  FUuU.9  T. 


431.  tsedas  silva  alta  ministraL 

Kapnw^opovaiv  at  nevicat  icai  d^ido^opcv9$  •  Kapmo- 
<l^opoviJi  liiv  ydp  evBvq  vieu^  d^ido^topwot  di  iaT$pa¥ 
'  TToAAb)  npea&vrepai  yivofievai. 

Jd./HML  PlaiU.9  ix.,  2. 


GEORGIC.  III. 
11.  Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  Musas. 

BeXyofdva^  ^6pfuyyi  itaTriyays  Uupiffiev. 

ApoU.  Khod.,  i.,  31. 

75.  CoDtinuo  pecoris  generosi  pullus  in  arvis 
Aldus  ingreditur. 

OvTt)  61  KoX  itrrtv  6  furefopt^wf  iavrdv  Itnrof  a^66pa 
^  KoXbv,  fj  ^avftaOT^f  ^  dyaardv^  k.  t.  X. 

•  Xe».,  de  Re  Eque$t.^  xi.^  9« 

76,  et  mollia  crura  reponit. 

vypolv  6i  rolv  antXolv  yavpujfievog  ff^peTfU. 

Id,f  ibid.f  X.,  16. 


79.  illi  ardua  cervix. 

'Atto  ye  fi^  rov  aripvov  6  fiev  avx^v  abrov  pi^,  <5f- 
trep  icd-rrpov^  TTponeTrjg  T:&pvKOi^  &XX\  &^nep  dXeKTpV" 
&ifOgy  dpdd^  npdg  t^v  Kopvipfpf  ^Koi. 

Id,f  ibid.,  i.|  8. 


Xliv  6BSEK  PA8BAGES  IHITATSD* 

Ten* 

87.  At  duplex  agitur  per  luioboQ  spin^ 

^Oaipvg  jj  dmXi]  rrj^  anXiig,  ical  iyKad9jodai  fuiXoKdh 
ripa,  Koi  ISelv  tjSlcjv, 

Id;  ibid,,  i.y  11. 


103.  Nonne  Tides,  quum  praecipid  certamine  campum,  &c. 

'Apfwra  <J*  dkXoT$  fiev  xfi^^  ntXvaro  irovXvS^eip^^ 
"AXXore  6*  dtScurKs  fiSTTjopa  •  rot  <J'  eXarTJpeg 
l^araaav  kv  6l<t>poiat  •  naTctaae  6e  dvfwg  kndaroVf 
ViKijg  Ufuvi^v  •  kskXovto  de  olaiv  eKaarog 
"Innoigy  ol  6e  ttetovto  Koviovreg  ixedioio, 

Horn,,  IL,  xxiii.,  368,  seqq. 


237.  Fluctus  uti  medio  ccepit  quum  albesoere  Te»to»  &c. 

"Opwr*  inaaavTepoVf  ^e^vpov  vnotuv^aavrog  • 
IIovTW  [lev  rd  npcJTa  KopvaaercUf  avrdp  Ineira 
Xepa<ti  pTfyvvfievov  fuydXa  fipifiEiy  dp^pl  Si  r'  ixpag 
Kvprdv  kov  itopvilHWTai,  dnoTTTveL  d'  dXdg  &xvi]v» 

JSom.y  II,,  iv.,  A22t  *^Sq» 


261Q.  Scilicet  ante  omues  furor  est  insignis  eqpiarum. 

At  yttv  ovv  liTTTOi  at  'd^Xecai  limofiavovaiVf  dSev  itaZ 
inl  rijv  pkcta<tnffuav  rd  ovofAa  avrijv  iin^epovaiv 
dnd  fi&vov  tQv  (iawf. 

Aristot,  Hist,  An,,  vi. 


277.  Diffugiunt ;  non,  Eure,  tuos,  neque  solis  ad  ortus,  &c. 
BiovoL  di  avTS  TTpdg  ?(«),  oi^re  irphg  dvofrng,  dXXd  irpd^ 

tpKTOV  ^  VOTOV. 

Id,,  ibid,,  vi. 


dAEeS  PASSAGES  miTATED.  XW 

Tene 

357.  Turn  sol  paUentes  haad  unquam  discndt  umbras,  ice 

ov6i  iroT*  airod^ 
'HiXiog  ^aed<^v  inidepKercu  dtcriveaaiv, 
OvO*  &rT&r'  av  areixgoi  npdg  ovpavdv  darepdevra^ 
OW*  Htuv  5^  kirl  ycutLV  M  ovpavoOev  nporpdnrirai. 

Hom%,  Od.,  xi,,  16,  seqq. 


414*  Disce  et  odoratam  stabulis  accenddre  cedrum^  &c. 

T^al  fiTlv  KcU  Papvod[io^  ini  <f>Xoyt  fioipffiei^a 
XaX6dvT]f  &KVfiarlg  re,  ical  i}  npidveoai  rofjuUij 
Ke6pogynovXv66ovci  KaTayjyqx^tlca  yevtlotg, 
'£v  ^Xoycy  KOTTVfiXdv  aryei  koI  ipv^ifiov  ddfiriv* 
Toi^  di)  xnpofia  Kolka  itai  vXr^ici^  eirvdg 
Keivil^eic,  danidifi  6i  neaC^v  vnvoio  KopiaaiQ. 

Nicand,^  Ther.,  51,  seqq. 


A^B.  Qui,  dum  amnes  ulli  rumpuntur  fbntibtis,  et  dum,  9cc. 

*t)f  d^  roi  rd  ni>iv  fjthr  inl  PpoxOMu  klf^viif 
'A<mei&r<»P  fiarfidxoi<fi  <t>if>ei  K&rtnt  *  dM'  irav  Miop 
leipiog  ^i)vt)^i,  Tfyuyr}  d*  hfi  irvBfAivi  Ai^M^^ 
Kcd  t6&  hy^  kv  x^P^V  TeXeBei  tpculMpo^  re  kqI  &xpcv^9 
BdXttcjv  ^Xi<M>  0koavpdv  difui^  *  iv  6i  MekevSoi^ 
TXoHJa^  iTOulnrydtpf  vifjtSTcu  dirp^pea^  hyuovq. 

Id.,  ibid.,  366,  seqq. 


GEORGIC.  LV. 

1.  Frotenus  aerii  mellis  ccelestia  doDa. 

Me>U  6k,  rd  ttItttov  kK  rov  iipoq,  ical  jj^dXiara  iwv 
iarpiiW  iiTiToXat^,  kcU  irav  KaraaKfi^  Teipiog, 

Arist.,  Hist.  An.,  ix. 


Xlvi  OBEBK  JPASSAGES   IMITATED. 

Tcfw 

13.  Absint  et  picti  squalentia  terga  lacerd, 

Pinguibus  a  Btabulis,  meropesquOy  aliseque  volucres, 
&c. 

^ASiMovoi  6i  avrdg  fidXiara  at  ri  a<l>TjKegj  koI  ol  al- 
yidaXot  KaXovfieva  rd  hpvea  *  In  di  ;^eA<d(t>i'  Kcd  fjd- 
paip.  Bripevavai  de  koI  ol  TEXfiariaXoi  pdrpaxoi  npdg 
rd  vd<i>p  aindg  dnavr^cL^  ....  ttIvovoi  6'  &v  fiev  ^ 
norafidg  nXfialov  ov6<m6Bev  &XXo6ev  ^  kvrevOev  .  .  • 
<f>VTeveiv  6i  <rufjuf>ipei  irepi  rd  Cfirivi]  dxfidda^,  Kva-^ 
fwvg,  irSav  MrjdiKijVj  Jtvpiav,  &xpov^y  pvfkpivriVy  iiriKi^^ 
va,  ipTwXXov,  dfivydaXiiv, 

Id.y  ibid. 

39.  fucoqae  et  floribus  oras 

Explent,  collectumque  haec  ipsa  ad  munera  gluten, 
&;c. 

"Eart  6k  nepi  rifv  kpyaoiav  avribv^  koL  rbv  0tov^ 

TKoTikfi  TTOUtiXia,     'ETretddv  ydp  irapa6o&^  avrdl^  Ka» 

Oapov  rd  a/ii^vo^,  oUodofiovai  rd  KTfpta  <l>epowjai,  rdv 

re  dXkuv  dvOiunf,  kcU  dnb  ruv^  Sivdpuv  rd  ddKpva^ 

Iria^,  nai  TrreAia^,  luU  aAA6)v  icoXX<^eardr(»)v  *  rov* 

r<^  6i  KtU  rb  Jtdatfio^  diaxpiovoi' riov  AXXtav  'dffpUiv 

ivtKev, 

Id.^  ibid.f  ix. 


49.  Aut  ubi  odor  coeni  gravis. 

Avaxepaivovai  di,  cjonep  elp/rjfrai  raZ^  dvooideffiv  da* 

luug,  Kai  ral^  rdv  pvpcyv. 

Id,,  ibid,,  ix. 


54.  et  flumina  libant 

Summa  leves. 

Al  6i  vScjp  ^povaiv  elg  rovg  Kvrrdpov^,  ical  \uyvi^ 

CV01  T^  fdXiri. 

Id.,  ibid.^  ix. 


ORSSK  PASSAGES  IMITATBD.  xlvu 


63.  et  cerinth»  ignobile  gnmen. 

KfipivSov '  l<rri  di  tovto  imodtiartpcfi^^  Koi  yAvKvn^ 
ra  (rvKMrf  ixo^*  KOfU^ovai  6i  ravro  rotf  fnciXeai, 
KoBdnep  rdv  wripdv.  Id.,  Md, 

64.  Tinnitusqiie  de. 

AoKovai  6e  ;^a/f>e£V  at  fUXirrtu  koI  t^  iKp^ry*  did 
Kal  KpOTOvvreg  ifMoiv  idpol^eiv  abrd^  tig  rd  Ofirji^ 
dtnpdicoic  re  koI  ^po^M^.  Id^  ibid. 


92.  Nam  duo  sant  genera :  hie  melior,  insignis  et  ore,  &c. 

'Klai  6i  yivfi  rijv  fitXiTT^v  irAe/o),  KoOdnep  elpijrM 
npdrepov  •  dvo  fiev,  I^e/Aovoiy  •  6  fiiv  peXriuiv,  mfi' 
pog '  •  •  •  •  •  ^  cT  dptOTfi,  fUKpdf  arpoyyvXff  kcU  noh 
tUkfi'  aXXfif  fuucpd,  bfiola  tq  ivBpfpf^,      Id,,  Hid, 

96.  Namque  aliae  turpes  horrent,  ceu,  pulvere  al>  alto 
Cum  yenit,  et  sicoo  terram  spuit  ore  yiator 
AriduB. 

M^'  Sk'  6,1^  avaXiiiW  aroudrijv  rrrvcjfieg  dnaaroi. 

Callim,,  H.  in  Cer,,  6. 


158.  Namque  alise  victu  invigilant,  et  fcedere  pacto 

Exercentur  agris :  pars  inter  septa  domorum.  Sec 

'Elal  d*  alraig  TerayfUvM  i<pi'  iKcunav  rQv  ipycjv 
....  Kot  al  fitif  KipLa  ipyd^ovTtu,  at  di  rd  fUXi,  (d 
d*  kpiBoKfpf  •  Kol  al  fiiv  TrkdTTOvoi  Ktipla,  al  di  vdoip 
fftepowjfv  elg  Tovg  KVTTopovg,  Kat  fuyvvovci  roj  fiiXi. 
rr  al  cT  ifr*  ipyov  ipxovrat  ....  Koi  rovg  a^xag 
dnoKTelvcvoi  5rav  fiijicfri  x^^  avralg  ....  a/  fitv 
Trpeadvrepat  rd  elai^  ipydiavrai^  koI  daavrepai  tlai. 


Xlviii  GREEK    PASSAGES   IMITATED. 


Sid  rd  elao)  fiivecv  *  al  dt  vi(u  ^^ciOev  tfiipovaif  itaC 
elat  kuoTeptu  ....  d^'  iiv  dh  (pepovaiv,  Ian  rddsy 
^vfwVf  dTpoKTvkXlgt  fAeXlkcjTOv,  do^deXog,  fivppivtj, 
0Aea>f ,  dyvo^y  andpTov. 

ArUt.^  HUU  An.,  ix,,  40. 


184.  Omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  ommbos  uims. 
Mane  ruunt  portis ;  nusquam  mora :  rursus,  easdem, 
&c. 

'Opdplcu  6i  ai(i)n<iJaiVf  1^<^  dv  fua  t/eipff  fiofi&^oaaa 
dig  fj  rpiq  •  rdre  (T  ^tt'  epyov  dSpocu  ttetovtcu  *  koX 
iX6ov(T4u  ndkiv,  '&opv6ovat  rd  irpciTOV  *  Kard  filKpov 
(T  fjTTOVy  ^u)g  dv  Ilia  nepnTerofievrj  Pojid^axf,  ugnep 
OTifiaLvovaa  naOevdetv  •  elr*  l^anlvrjg  mcyrrojat, 

Id.f  ibid. 


191.  Nee  vero  a  stabulis  pluvia  impendente  recedunt 
Longius,  aut  credunt  ccelo  adventantibus  Euris,  &c. 

UpoyivdiaKOVoi  6i  KcUx^f*^va  Kal  vd<»)p  eU  peXcrrai  * 
arjfielov  6i,  ovk  dnoneTOVTCu  yap,  dXX*  iv  ry  ehdiijt 
avrov  dvecXovvTai  ....  brav  d'  dvefiog  §  P'iycLg,  0€- 
povac  kidov  e^'  kavralgj  ^pfia  npdg  rd  irvevfia, 

Id,f  ibid. 


197.  Ilium  adeo  placuisse  apibus  mirabeie  morem, 

Quod  nee  concubitu  indulgent,  nee  corpora  segnes, 

Ilepl  6e  T^v  yeveaiv  rtbv  iieXirrcJv  ab  rdv  airrbv  rp6^ 
TTOV  ndvTeg  vnoXaiiddvovaiv  ol  p^v  ydp  ffxjuriv  oif 
riKreiVf  oh^'  6x&^sada>t  rag  peXtrrag,  dkXd  if^epeiv 
rbv  y6vov,  nal  ^peiv  ol  phf  dnb  rov  dvBovg  rov  xoA- 
XvvTpoVy  ol  61  d-nb  rov  dvBovg  rov  icaXdpov,  dXXoc 
6k  dnb  Tov  dvOovg  TTjg  IXaCag,  Id.,  ibid. 


«UBK  WAmuam  iiutatmw  xlix 

V«rM 

210.  Praeteroa  regem  nan  sio  MgyptoB,  et  ingens 

Lydia»  nee  populi  Parthonini,  mot  Afadns  Hydaspes, 

Ql  6i  fiaaiXeig  ob  nercvrai  lfci>,  idv  fiij  /irr*  iXov  rov 
kofiov,  ovT*  ini  PoaitiUvj  obr^  ikXtj^  *  ^aol  6k  icat  idv 
dnoirXavrfii  i  d^/idf »  dvtyvevaOaa^  (uraMv,  fc^ 
dv  evpcMfi  rdv  ip/e^va  ry  6<r/iy  *  kiyerai  6i  KtU  ^- 
peo9fu  nhrbv  imd  rw  toftov^  trav  irireo$at  fi^  dil)vf|- 
rcu '  Kol  kdv  dn6XijTtu^  dndXXvaOai  rdv  d^<Tfi6v, 

Id^  ibid. 


231.  Bis  gravidos  cogunt  fotuB,  duo  tempcnra  messis,  &c. 

T^  6k  rov  fUXiTo^  ifr/aai^  6ittoI  luupoi  elaiv^  lap 
Kot  iieT&rr(»)pov,  ical  rol^  k^oipown  irepi  rot)  fiiXtro^ 
rdre  fiaxovrtu  fidkiara  *  al  6i  Tvirrovaai  dn6XkW' 
rat,  6id  rd  firj  dvvaaSiu  rd  Kevrpov  tvev  rw  ivripcv 
i^cupeloBcu  ....  irav  6i  rd  Kipla  i^aip&tnv  ol  fie* 
Xirrovpyotj  dnoXsinovciv  abrai^  rpo^ifi^  didx^H^^^ 

li,^  ibid. 


251.  Si  yero,  quoniam  casus  apibus  quoque  nostros. 
Vita  tulit,  trisd  languebunt  corpora  morbo,  tec 

Td  6k  voarjfjMra  ifnrlTrrei  fidXiara  el^  rd  cbOvvovvra 
rOv  ofiTivciv,  6  re  Kakovpxvo^  KXfjpo^  •  rovro  ylvertti 
Iv  rid  k6wf>et  ffKiM^Xtjiua  futcpd,  tu^*  &v  ai^ofUvtav,  Cht- 
Trep  dpdxvta  Karlax^  "rd  apfjvog  SXov,  koI  a^erai  rd 
Kfipia  ....  &XXo  6i  vdarffia,  olov  dpyla  rig  ylvsrM 
rcjv  fieXirrciv  koI  6va^ia  rdv  aprpfdnf ....  Irav  6t 
KpifMvrM  i^  dXX^Xi/Jv  kv  rip  opffivei^  arffieiov  ylvertu 
roirro  5ri  dfroXelilfei'  ikXd  Kara^nxjCiai  rd  aprpfog 
clwp  yXvitel  ol  peXirrovpyol  6rav  rcvr*  ala$civr€u. 

Id,j  ihid. 
6 


I    .  6BJSBK   PASSAGES   IMITATED. 

255.  Turn  corpora  luce  carentum  - 

Export^nt  tecds,  et  tristia  funera  duciint» 

'£dv  dt  l(T6>  Tig  dnoOdvxit  k^dyovaiv  buoU^, 

Id.,  ihttU 


259.  Ignavaeque  fame  et  oontracto  frigore  pigras. 

*AAAq  de  voafnia  olov  dpyid  rig  ylverai  ruv  iteXir- 

Id,f  ibid. 
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p.  VIRGILII  MARONIS 

B  U  C  0  L  I  C  A. 

EC  LOG  A  I. 

TITYRUS. 

MELIBCEU8.      TITTRUSL 
MELIB(EUS. 

TiTTRE,  tu,  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 

Silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena : 

Nos  patriae  fines  et  dukia  linquimus  arva ; 

Nos  patxiam  fugimus :  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  nmbra, 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.  5 

TITYRUS. 

O  Meliboee !  deus  nobis  baec  otia  fecit : 

Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus ;  illius  aram 

Saepe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agntis.  ' 

Ille  meas  errare  boves,  ut  cemis,  et  ipsum 

Ludere,  quae  vellem,  calamo  permisit  agresti.  10 

MELIBCEUS. 

Non  equidem  invideo ;  miror  magis  :  undique  totis 
Usque  adeo  turbatur  agris.     En !  ipse  capellas 
Protenus  aeger  ago ;  banc  etiam  Vix,  Tityre,  duco. 
Hie,  inter  densas  corulos,  modo  namque  gemellos, 
Spem  gregis,  ah  !  silice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit.  15 

Saepe  malum  boc  nobis,  si  mens  non  laeva  fuisset, 
De  coelo  tactas  memini  praedicere  quercus. 
[Saepe  sinistra  cav&  praedixit  ab  ilice  comix.] 
Sed  tameiiy  iste  deus  qui  sit,  da,  Tityre,  nobis. 

TITYRUS. 

Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboee,  putavi  20 

Stoltus  ego  buic  nostras  similem,  quo  saepe  solemus 

A 


2  BUCOLICON    £CL.  I. 

Pastores  ovium  teneros  depellere  foetus : 

Sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  hacdos 

Noram  ;  sic  parvis  componere  magna  sol^bam. 

Yerum  baec  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes,        25 

Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  cupressi. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Et  quae  tanta  fuit  Romam  tibi  caussa  videndi  1 

TITYRUS. 

Libertas  :  quae,  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem, 

Candidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat : 

Respexit  tamen,  et  longo  post  tempore  venit,  30 

Postquam  nos  Amaryllis  habet,  Galatea  reliquit. 

Namque,  fatebor  enim,  dum  me  Galatea  tenebat, 

Nee  spes  libertatis  erat,  nee  cura  peculi : 

Quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima  septis, 

Pinguis  et  ingratae  premeretur  caseus  urbi,  35 

Non  unquam  gravis  aere  domum  mihi  dextra  redibat. 

MELIB(EUS.. 

Mirabar,  quid  mcesta  deos,  Amarylli,  vocares  i 

Cui  pendere  sui  pateferis  in  arbore  poma : 

Tityrus  hinc  aberat.     Ipsae  te,  Tityre,  pinus, 

Ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  haec  arbusta  vocabant.  40 

TITYRUS. 

Quid  facerem  I  neque  servitio  me  exire  licebat, 

Nee  tam  praesentes  alibi  cognoscere  divos. 

Hie  ilium  yidi  juvenem,  Melibcee,  quotannis 

Bis  senos  cui  nostra  dies  altaria  fimiant. 

Hie  mibi  responsum  primus  dedit  ille  petenti :  45 

Pascite,  ut  ante,  boves,  pueri ;  submittite  tauros. 

MELIBG&US. 

Fortunate  senex !  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 

Et  tibi  magna  satis ;  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudusi 

Limosoque  palus  obducat  pascua  junco. 

Non  insueta  graves  tentabunt  pabula  fcetas,  50 

Nee  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  laedent. 


BUCOLICON   SCL.  I.  3 

Fortunate  senex  I  hie,  inter  flumina  nota 

£t  fontes  sacroB,  frig^  captabis  opacum. 

Hinc  tibi,  quae  semper,  ricino  ab  limite,  sepes 

Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicd,  55 

Saepe  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire  aosarro ; 

Hinc  alta  sub  rupe  canei  £rondator  ad  auraa : 

Nee  tamen  interea  raucsB,  tua  cura,  palumbes. 

Nee  gemere  aezii  ceeaabit  turtur  ab  ubno. 

TFTTRVS. 

Ante  leves  ergo  paacentor  in  sethere  cenri^  60 

Et  freta  destituent  nudoa  in  littore  piacea ; 

Ante,  pererratis  amborom  finibna,  exsul 

Aut  Ararim  Partfaua  bibet,  aut  Gennania  Tigrim, 

Quam  nostro  illiua  labatur  pectore  Tultua. 

MELIBOBUS. 

At  nos  hinc,  alii  sitientes  ibimus  Afros ;  65 

Pars  Scythiam,  et  rapidum  Cretse  veniemus  Oaxen, 

Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 

En !  unquam  patrios  longo  post  tempore  fines, 

Pauperis  et  tugurl  congestum  cespite  culmen, 

Post  aliquot,  mea  regna  videns  mtrabor,  aristas  1  70 

Impius  hsec  tarn  cult  a  novalia  miles  habebit? 

Barbarus  has  segetes  ?  en,  quo  discordia  cires 

Perduxit  miserosi  en,  quis  consevimus  agros !         4 

Insere  nunc,  Melibcee,  piros,  pone  brdine  rites. 

Ite,  meae,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite,  capellw.  75 

Non  ego  vos  posthac,  viridi  projectus  in  antro, 

Dumo6&  pendere  procul  de  rupe  ridebo ; 

Carmina  nulla  canam ;  non,  me  pascente,  capellae, 

Florentem  cytisum  et  salices  carpetis  amaras. 

TITYRUS. 

Hie  tamen  banc  mecum  poteras  requiescere  noctem     80 
Fronde  super  viridi :  sunt  nobis  mitia  poma, 
Castaneas  molles,  et  pressi  copia  lactis ; 
Et  jam  summa  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant, 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrw. 


BUCOLICON    ECL.   IT. 


ECLOGA  11. 

ALEXIS. 

FoRMOsuM  pastor  Coiydon  ardebat  Alexin, 

Delicias  domini :  nee,  quid  speraret,  babebat. 

Tantum  inter  densas,  umbrosa  cacumina,  fagos 

Assidue  veniebat :  ibi  beec  incondita  solus 

Montibus  et  silvis  studio  jactabat  inani :  5 

O  crudelis  Alexi !  nihil  mea  carmina  curas  1 
Nil  nostri  miserere  1  mori  me  denique  coges. 
Nunc  etiam  pecudes  umbras  et  frigora  captant ; 
Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos ; 
Tbestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  8estu,  10 

Allia  serpyllumque,  herbas  contundit  olentes : 
At  mecum  raucis,  tua  dum  vestigia  lustro 
Sole  sub  ardenti,  resonant  arbusta  cicadis> 
Nonne  fuit  satius,  tristes  Amaryllidis  iras 
Atque  superba  pati  fastidia  1  nonne  Menalcan  ?  15 

Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses. 
O  formose  puer !  nimium  ne  crede  colon  : 
Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur. 
Despectus  tibi  sum,  nee,  qui  sim,  quaeris,  Alexi ; 
Qqiyn  dives  pecoris,  nivei  quam  lactis  abundans.     _     20 
Mille  mess  Siculis  errant  in  montibus  agnse  : 
Lac  mibi  non  sestate  novum,  non  fiigore  defit : 
Canto,  qu8B  solitus,  si  quando  armenta  vocabat, 
Ampbion  Dircaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracyntho. 
Nee  sum  adeo  informis ;  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi,  25 

Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare  t  non  ego  Dapbnin, 
Judice  te,  metuam ;  si  nunquam  fallit  imago. 
O  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  sordida  rura 
Atque  humiles  habitare  easas,  et  figere  cervos, 
Haedorumque  gregem  viridi  compellere  bibisco !  30 

Mecum  tna  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 
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Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjiugere  plures 
Insdtuit ;  Pan  curat  oves  oviumque  magiatros. 
Nee  te  podmteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum : 
Haec  eadem  jit  sciret,  quid  nonjactebat  Amyntas  f       35 
Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  eicutis 
Fistula,  DamoBtas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim^ 
Et  dixit,  moriens,  Te  nunc  habet  iata  secundum. 
Dixit  Damoetas :  invidit  stultus  Amyntas. 
Praeterea  duo,  nee  tut&  mihi  valle  reperti,  40 

Oapreoli,  sparsis  etiam  nunc  pellibus  albo, 
Bina  die  siccant  ovis  ubera ;  quos  tibi  servo. 
Jam  pridem  a  me  illos  abducere  Thestylis  orat ; 
Et  fiu;iet,  quoniam  sordent  tibi  munera  nostra. 
Hue  ades,  O  formose  puer !  tibi  lilia  plenis,  45 

Ecce !  ferunt  Nymphae  calathis ;  tibi  Candida  Nais, 
Pallentes  violas  et  summa  papavera  carpens, 
Narcissum  et  florem  jungit  bene  olentis  anethi : 
Turn,  casii  atque  aliis  intexens  suavibus  herbis, 
Mollia  luteoU  pingit  vaccinia  calthd.  50 

Ipse  ego  cana  legam  tener^  lanugine  mala, 
Castaneasque  nuces,  mea  quas  Amaryllis  amabat : 
Addam  cerea  pruna ;  honos  erit  buic  quoque  porno : 
Et  vos,  O  lauri !  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  myrte ; 
Sic  positae  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores.  55 

Rusticus  es,  Corydon ;  nee  munera  curat  Alexis ; 
Nee,  si  muneribus  certes,  concedat  lollas. 
Heu !  heu !  quid  volui  misero  mihi !  floribus  austrum 
Peiditus,  et  liquidis  immisi  fontibus  apros. 
Quem  fugis,  ah,  demens  ?  habit&runt  dl  quoque  silvas,  60 
Dardaniusque  Paris.     Pallas,  quas  condidit  arees 
Ipsa  colat :  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  silvae. 
Torva  lesena  lupum  sequitur ;  lupus  ipse  capellam ; 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella ; 
Te  Corydon,  O  Alexi !  trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.     65 
Adspiee,  aratra  jugo  referunt  suspensa  juvenci, 

A  2 
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Et  sol  crescenteB  decedetts  dupHcat  umbras : 

Me  tamen  urit  amor ;  quia  enim  modus  adsit  amori  1 

Ah,  Corydon !  Gorydon!  quad  te  dementia  cepiti 

Semiputata  tibi  frondosi  vitis  in  ulmo  est.  70 

Quin  tu  aliquid  saltem  podus,  quorum,  indiget  usus, 

Vimiuibus  mollique  paras  detexere  junco  I 

Invenies  alium,  si  te  hie  fastidit,  Alexin. 
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ECLOGA  III. 

PAL^EMON. 

HENALCAS.      DAMOSTAS.      PALJBHOlf. 
MENALCA8. 

Die  mihi,  DamOBta,  cujum  pecus  1  all  Meliboei  t 

DAMCETA8. 

Non ;  yenim  ^gonis :  ntiper  mihi  tradidit  JEgon, 

MENALCAS. 

Infelix,  O,  semper,  oves,  pecus !  ipse  Neaeram 

Dum  fovet,  ac,  ne  me  sibi  praeferat  ilia,  veretur, 

Hie  alienus  oves  custos  bis  mulget  in  hork ;  S 

Et  succus  pecori,  et  lac  subducitur  agnis. 

DAMCETAS. 

Parcius  ista  Viris  tamen  objicienda  memento. 
Noyimus  et  qui  te,  transversa  tuentibus  bircis, 
Et  quo,  sed  faciles  Nympbse  risere,  sacello. 

MENALCAS. 

Tunc,  credo,  quum  me  arbustum  videre  Miconis,  10 

Atque  mal&  vites  incidere  falce  novellas. 

*     DAMCETAS. 

Aut  bic,  ad  veteres  fagos,  quum  Dapbnidis  arcum 

Fregisti  et  calamos :  quae  tu,  perverse  Menalca, 

Et,  quum  vidisti  puero  donata,  dolebas ; 

Et,  si  non  aliqua  nocuisses,  moituus  esses.  15 

MENALCAS. 

Quid  domini  faciant,  audent  quum  talia  fures  ! 

Non  ego  te  vidi  Damonis,  pessime,  caprum 

Excipere  insidiis,  multum  latrante  Ljcisck  1 

Et,  quum  clamarem.  Quo  nunc  se  proripit  ille  ? 

Tityre,  coge  pecus ;  tu  post  carecta  latebas.  20 

DAMtETAS. 

An  mihi,  cantando  victos,  non  redderet  ille, 
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Quern  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula  caprum  ] 
Si  nescis,  meus  ille  caper  fuit ;  et  mihi  Damon 
Ipse  fatebatur,  sed  reddere  posse  negabat. 

MENALCAS. 

Cantando  tu  ilium  1  aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera  25 

Juncta  fuit  ?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
Stridenti  miserum  s#pul^  disperdere  carmen  ? 

DAMCETAS. 

Vis  ergo,  inter  nos,  quid  possk  uterque,  vicissim 
Experiamur  ?  ego  banc  yitulam  (ne  forte  recuses, 
Bis  venit  ad  mulctram,  binos  alit  ubere  fcetus)  30 

Depono :  tu  die,  mecum  quo  pignore  certes. 

MENALCAS. 

De  grege  non  ausim  quidquam  deponere  tecum : 

Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta  noverca ; 

Bisque  die  numerant.ambo  pecus,  alter  et  baedos. 

Verum,  id  quod  multo  tute  ipse  fatebere  majus,  35 

Insanire  libet  quoniam  tibi,  pocula  ponam 

Fagina,  caelatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis  : 

Lenta  quibus  tom6  facili  superaddita  vitis 

DiiFusos  bedera  vestit  pallente  corymbos. 

In  medio  duo  signa :  Conon,  et — quis  fuit  alter,  40 

Descripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem, 

Tempora  quae  messor,  quae  curvus  aratbr  haberet  ? 

Necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  sed  condita  servo.   . 

DABPOSTAS. 

Et  nobis  idem  Alcimedon  duo  pocula  fecit, 

Et  moUi  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  acantho ;  45 

Orpbeaque  in  medio  posuit,  silvasque  sequentes. 

Necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  sed  condita  servo. 

Si  ad  vitulam  spectas,  nihil  est,  quod  pocula  laudes. 

MENALCAS. 

Nunquam  hodie  efTugies :  veniam,  quocumque  voclris. 
Audiat  base  tantum  vel  qui  venit, — ecce !  Palssmon.     50 
EfBciam,  posthac  ne  quemquam  voce  lacessas. 
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DAMO&TAS, 

Quin  age,  siquid  habes ;  in  me  mora  non  erit  ulla. 
Nee  quemquam  fugio^  tantum,  vickie  PalaQmon* 
Sensibus  baec  imis,  res  eat  non  panra,  reponas. 

PALAMON. 

Dicite :  quandoquidem  in  moUi  consedimus  herb4«        55 
Et  nunc  omnia  ager,  nunc  omnia  parturit  arboa. 
Nunc  frondent  silvae»  nunc  formosisaimua  annus. 
Incipe,  Damoeta ;  tu  deinde  aequere,  Menalca. 
Altemia  diceda ;  amant  altema  Camcenae. 

DAMCETAS. 

Ab  Jove  principium,  Muaae  :  Jovia  omnia  plena :  60 

lUe  colit  terras ;  illi  mea  cannina  curse. 

MENALCAS. 

Et  me  PhoBbus  amat :  Phoebo  aua  semper  apud  me 
Munera  aunt,  lauri,  et  su^ve  rubens  hyacinthua. 

DAMCETAS. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  pUella, 

Et  fugit  ad  aalices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.  65 

MENAi^CAS. 

At  mihi  aeae  offert  nltro  meus  ignis,  Amyntaa, 
Notior  ut  jam  ait  conibua  non  Delia  noatria. 

DAMCETAS. 

Parta  mese  Yeneri  aunt  munera ;  namque  notavi 
Ipae  locum,  aenee  quo  congeaaere  palumbes. 

MENALCAS. 

Quod  potui,  puero,  aflvestri  ex  arbore  lecta,       "  70 

Aurea  mala  decein  miai ;  craa  altera  mittam. 

DAM<ETAS. 

O  quotiea,  et  quae  nobis  Galatea  locuta  eat ! 
Partem  aliquam,  venti,  divCim  referatia  ad  auroa  f 

MENALCAS. 

Quid  prodeat,  quod  me  ipae  animo  non  apemis,  Amynta, 
Si,  dum  tu  aeetam  aproa,  ego  retia  aerro  ?  •  75 
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PAMCETAS. 

Phyllida  mitte  mihi ;  meus  est  natalis,  lolla : 
Cum  faciam  yitul^  pro  fmgibus,  ipse  venito. 

MENALCAS. 

Phyllida  amo  ante  alias :  nam  me  discedere  flevit, 
Et,  Longum,  formose,  vale,  Vale,  inquit,  lolla. 

I>AM(ETAS. 

Triste  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  frugibus  imbres,  80 

Arboribus  venti,  nobis  Amaryllidis  ira&. 

MENALCAS. 

Dulce  satis  humor,  depulsis  arbutus  haedb, 
Lenta  salix  foe  to  pecori,  mihi  solus  Amyntas. 

DAMCETAS. 

Pollio  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica,  musam : 
Pierides,  vitulam  lectori  pascite  vestro.  '    85 

MENALCAS. 

FoUio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina :  pascite  taurum. 
Jam  comu  petat,  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  arenahu 

DABfCBTAS. 

Qui  te,  FoUio,  amat,  veni^t  quo  te  quoque  ^gaudet ; 
Mella  fluant  illi,  ferat  et  rubUs  asper  amoiaum. 

MBNALCAS. 

Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  canmna,  ^aevi;  90 

Atque  idem  jongat  vulpes,  et  muigeat  hircoB* 

DAMCETAB. 

Qvi  legitis  floras  et  hunli  nascenda  fraga, 

Frigidus,  O  pueri !  fugite  hinc,  latet  anguis  in  herba. 

MENALCAS. 

Farcite,  oves,  nimiiun.procedere ;  non  bene  ripa» 
Creditur':  ipfie  aries  etiam  nunc  vellera  siocat.    '  95 

DAMCBTAS. 

* 

Tityie*  paacentes  a  flumine  reice  capellas : 
Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fbnte  Isvmba 
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MENALCA8. 

Gogite  oYos,  pueri :  si  lac  pxsBceperit  asstas, 
Ut  nuper,  firustra  pressabimuB  ubera  palmis. 

»ABff<ETAS. 

Heu !  heu !  quam  pingui  macer  est  mihi  taurus  in  erro ! 
Idem  amor  exidum  pecori,  pecorisque  magistro.  101 

MENALCAS. 

His  ceite  Beque  amor  caussa  est ;  vix  ossibus  bserent, 
Nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos. 

DAMOSTAS. 

Die,  quibus  in  tenia,  et  eris  mihi  magnns  Apollo, 

Tres  pateat  coeli  spatium  ncn  amplius  ulnas.  106 

MBNALCAS. 

Die,  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  reg^m 
Nascantur  flores ;  et  Phyllida  solus  babeto. 

PAL  JS  ICON. 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites: 

Et  yituli  tu  dignus,  et  hie ;  et  quisquis  amaros 

Aut  metuet,  duloes  aut  experietur  amores.  110 
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ECLOGA   IV. 

POLLIO. 

SiCELiDES  Musae,  paullo  majora  canamus ! 
Non  omnes  arbusta  juvant  humilesque  myricae  : 
Si  canimus  silvas,  silvae  sint  consule  digna&i 
Ultima  Cumsei  venit  jam  carminU  aetas; 
Magnus  ab  integro  sseclorum  naseitur  ordo.  5 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 
Tu  mode  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 
Casta,  fave,  Lucina :  tuus  jam  regnat  Apollo.  10 

Teque  adeo  decus  hoc  aevi,  te  consule,  inibit, 
PoUio,  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses. 
Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
Irrita  perpetui  solvent  formidine  terras. 
lUe  deum  vitam  accipiet,  divisque  videbit  15 

Permixtos  beroas,  et  ipse  videbitur  illis ; 
Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 
At  tibi  prima,  puer,  nullo  munuscula  cultu, 
Errantes  hederas  passim  cum  baccare  tellus, 
Mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fundet  acantho.  20 

Ipsae  lacte  domum  referent  distenta  capellae 
Ubera,  nee  magnoe  metuent  armenta  leones. 
Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  cunabula  flores. 
Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  berba  veneni 
Occidet ;  Assyrium  valgo  nascetur  amomum.  25 

At  simul  heroum  laudes  et  facta  parentis 
Jam  legere,  et  quae  sit  poteris  cognoscere  virtus, 
Molli  paullatim  flavescet  campus  arista, 
Incultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  uva, 
Et  dursB  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella.  30 

Pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscae  vestigia  fraudia, 
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Quae  tentare  Thetiin  ratibus,  quae  clngere  murb 
Oppida,  quae  jubeant  telluri  iniindere  sulcos. 
Alter  erit  turn  Tipbjs,  et  altera  quae  vebat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas  ;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella,  35 

Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 
Hinc,  ubi  jam  firraata  virum  te  fecerit  aetas, 
Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector,  nee  nautica  pinus 
Mutabit  merces :  omnia  feret  omnia  tellua. 
Non  raatroB  patietur  bumus,  non  vinea  falcem ;  40 

Robustus  quoque  jam  tauns  juga  sohret  arator. 
Nee  varioa  discet  mentiri  lana  colores : 
Ipse  sed  in  prads  aries  jam  saave  rubenti 
Murice,  jam  croceo  mutabit  veHera  Into ; 
Sponte  Bua  sandyx  pascentes  veatiet  ag^oa.  4^ 

Talia  aaecla,  auis  dixerunt,  cixrrite,  fusia 
Concordes  atabili  fatorum  jiumine  Parcae.        ^ 
Aggredere  O  magnoa,  aderit  jam  tempua,  honores, 
Cara  deilim  suboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum ! 
Adapice  convexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum,  50 

Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum, 
Adspice,  venturo  laetentur  ut  omnia  aaeclo ! 
O  mihi  tam  longab  maneat  pars  ultima  vitse, 
Spiritua  et,  quantum  sat  erit>tua  dicere  facta: 
Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Tbracius  Orpbeus,        55 
Nee  Linus  ;  buic  mater  quamvia,  atque  buic  pater,  adait, 
Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  formoaua  Apollo. 
Pan  etiam,  Arcadid.  mecum  si  judice  certet, 
Pan  etiam  Arcadii  dicat  se  judice  victum. 
Incipe,  parve  puer,  riau  cognoscere  matrem :  60 

Matri  longa  decern  tulerunt  faatidia  menaea. 
Incipe,  parye  puer :  cui  non  riaero  parentea, 
Nee  deuB  bunc  mensft,  dea  nee  dignata  cubfli  eat. 

B 
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ECLOOAV. 

DAPHNIS. 

MENALCAS,      MOPSUS. 
BIENAIiCAS* 

Cur  non,  Mopse»  boni  quoniam  convenimua  ambo, 
Tu  calamos  infiare  leves^  ego  dicere  yeraua, 
Hie  corulis  mixtas  inter  conBidimuB  ulmoe  1 

MOP8US. 

Tu  major;  tibi  me  est  sequum  parere,  Menalca; 
Sive  sub  incertas  Zephyris  motantibos  umbms,  f 

Sive  antro  potios  saccedimus :  adspice,  ut  antrum 
Silvestris  raris  sparait  labrusca  racemis. 

^  MENALCAS. 

Montibus  in  nostris  solus  tibi  certat  Amyntas. 

MOPSUS. 

Quid,  si  idem  certet  Phoebum  superare  canendo  t 

MENALCAS. 

Incipe,  Mopse,  prior :  si  quos  aut  Phyllidis  ignes,         10 
Aut  Alconis  babes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codri : 
Incipe ;  pasceotes  servabit  Tityrus  hsedos. 

MOPSUS. 

Immo  hsec,  in  viridi  nuper  ^uae  cortice  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi^  et  modulans  aitema  notavi| 
Experiar :  tu  deinde  jubeto  certet  Amyntas.  15 

MENALCAS. 

Lenta  salix  quantum  pellenti  cedit  <diy«i, 
Puniceis  humiUs  quantum  saliunca  rosetis ; 
Judicio  no0tro  tantum  tibi  cedit  Amyntas. 

MOPSUS. 

Sed  tu  desine  plura,  puer ;  successimus  antro. 

Exstinctum  nymphse  crudeli  funere  Daphnin  20 
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FlebtDt :  yos,  comfi,  testes,  et  flumina,  nymphis : 

Quum,  complexa  sui  corpus  miseralnle  gnati, 

Atque  deos  atque  astra  vocal  cmdelia  mater. 

NoQ  ulli  pastos  illis  egpere  diebos 

Frigida,  Dapbni,  boves  ad  flumina ;  nulla  nee  amnem  25 

Libavit  quadrupes,  nee  graminis  attigit  herbam. 

Dapbni,  tuum  PcBnos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 

Interitum,  montesque  feri  silvseque  loquuntur. 

Dapbnis  et  Armenias  curm  subjungere  tigres 

Instituit ;  Dapbnis  thiasos  inducere  Baccbi,  30 

Et  foliis  lentais  intexere  mollibus  bastas. 

Vitis  ut  arboribus'decori  est,  vtt  yitibus  utsb, 

Ut  gregibus  tauri,  segetes  ut  pinguibus  arvis ; 

Tu  decus  omne  tuis.     Postquam  te  fata  tulerunt. 

Ipsa  Pales  agros,  atque  ipse  reliquit  Apollo.  35 

Grandia  saepe  quibus  mandaviinus  bordea  sulcis, 

Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  nascuntnr  avense ; 

Pro  molli  violi,  pro  purpureo  narcisso, 

Carduus,  et  spinis  surgit  paliums  acutis. 

Spargite  bumum  foliis,  indacite  fontibus  umbras,  40 

Pastores :  mandat  fieri  sibi  talia  Dapbnis. 

Et  tumulum  facite,  et  tumulo  superaddite  carmen : 

*^  Dapbnis  ego  in  silvis,  bine  usque  ad  sidera  notus, 

Formosi  pecoris  custos,  formosior  ipse." 

MEBfALCAS. 

Tale  tnum  carmen  nobis,  divine  po^ta,  45 

Quale  sopor  fbssis  m  gramine ;  quale,  per  sestum, 

Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rfvo : 

Nee  calamis  solum  sequiparas,  sed  voce,  magistrum. 

Fortunate  puer,  tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo. 

Nos  tamen  haec,  quocumque  modo,  tibi  nostra  Ticissim 

Dicemus,  Dapbninque  tuum  tollemus  ad  astra ;  51 

Dapbnin  ad  astra  feremus :  amavit  nos  quoque  Dapbnis. 

Mopstrs. 
An  quidquam  nobis  tali  sit  munere  majus  7 
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Ec  puer  ipse  fuit  cantari  dignus,  et  ista 

Jam  pridem  StimicQn  laudavit  carmina  nobis.  55 

MENALCAS. 

Candidus  insuetum  miratur  liinen  Olympi, 

Sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphms. 

Ergo  alacrifi  silvsts  et  cetera  rura  voluptas    . 

Panaque  pastoresque  tenet,  Dryadasque  puellas ; 

Nee  lupus  insidias  pecori,  nee  retia  cervis  60 

Ulla  dolum  meditantur :  amat  bonus  otia  Daphnis* 

Ipsi  laetitia  voces  ad  sidera  jactant 

Intonsi  montes ;  ipsse  jam  carmina  rupes. 

Ipsa  sonant  arbusta :  Deus,  deus  ille,  Menalca ! 

Sis  bonus  O,  felixque,  tuis !  en  quatuor  aras !  65 

Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Fhcebo  1 

Pocula  bina  novo  spumantia  lacte  quotannis, 

Craterasque  duo  statuam  tibi  pinguis  olivi ; 

Et,  multo  in  primis  hilarans  convivia  Bacchoy 

Ante  focum,  si  frigus  erit,  si  messis,  in  umbr&,  70 

Vina  novum  fundam  c^lathis  Ariusia  jiectar  : 

Cantabunt  mibi  Damostas  et  Lyctius  Mgon ; 

Saltantes  Satyros  imitabitur^Alpbesiboeus. 

Hasc  tibi  semper  erunt,  et  quum  sollemnia  vota 

Reddemus  nympbis,  et  quum  lustrabimus  agros.  76 

Dum  juga  mentis  aper,  fluvios  dum  piscis  amabit, 

Dumque  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadae ; 

Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt. 

Ut  Baccho  Cererique,  tibi  sic  vota  quotannis 

Agricolss  facient :  damnabis  tu  quoque  votis.  SO 

MOPSU8. 

Quae  tibi,  quae  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  I 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  sibilus  austri, 
Nee  percussa  juvant  fluctu  tam  littora,  nee  quae 
Saacosas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

MENALCAS. 

H&c  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta : 
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HaDc  1106,  Formosum  Corjdon  ardebat  Alexin : 
Hsec  eadem  doctiit,  Cujum  pecus  1  an  Melibosi  1 

HOP8U8. 

At  tu  same  pedum,  quod,  mo  qnum  0»po  rogaret, 
Non  tulit  Antigcnes  (et  erat  turn  dignus  amari), 
Formoaum  paribua  nodis  atque  asre,  Monalca*  00 

B2 
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ECLOGA  VI. 

SILENUS. 
Prima  Syracusio  dignata  est  ludere  Versu 
Nostra,  neque  erubuit  silvas  habitare,  Thalia. 
Quum  canerem  reges  et  proelia,  Cynthius  aurem 
Vellit,  et  admouuit :  Pastorem,  Tityre,  pingues 
Pascere  opcnrtet  oves,  deductum  dicere  carmeti.      ^         5 
Nunc  ego  (namque  super  tibi  erunt,  qui  dicere  laudes, 
Vare,  tuas  cupiant,  et  tristia  condere  bella) 
Agrestem  tenui  meditabor  arundine  musam. 
Non  injussa  cano.     Si  quis  taxnen  haec  quoque,  si  quis, 
Captus  amore,  leget ;  te  nostrae,  Vare,  myricae,  10 

Te  nemus  omne  canet :  nee  Phcebo  gratior  ulla  est 
Quam  sibi  quse  Vari  prasscripsit  pagina  nomen. 

Pergite,  Pierides.     Chromis  et  Mnasylus  in  antro 
Silenum  pueri  somno  videre  jacentem, 
Inflatum  hestemo  venas,  ut  senaper,  laccbo.  15 

Serta  procul,  tantum  capiti  delapsa,  jacebant ; 
Et  gravis  attriti  pendebat  cantharus  ansd.. 
Aggressi  (nam  saepe  senex  spe  carminis  ambo 
Luserat)  injiciunt  ipsis  ex  vincula  sertis. 
Addit  se  sociam,  timidisque  supervenit  ^gle ;  20 

JEgle,  Nai'adum  pulcherrima ;  jamque  videnti 
Sanguineis  frontem  moris  et  tempora  pingit 
Ille  dolum  ridens,  Quo  vincula  nectitis  ]  inquit : 
Solvite  me,  pueri ;  satis  est  potuisse  viderL 
Carmina,  quae  vultis,  cognoscite ;  carmina  vobis,  25 

Huic  aliud  mercedis  erit.    Simul  incipit  ipse. 
Turn  vero  in  numerum  Faunosque  ferasque  videres 
Ludere,  tum  rigidas  motare  cacumina  quercus ; 
Nee  tantum  Phoebo  gaudet  Pamasia  rupes, 
C>rec  tantum  Rhodope  miratur  et  Ismarus  Orphea.         30 
Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
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Semina  terrarumque  animaeque  marisque  fuissent, 

Et  liquid!  simul  ignis ;  ut  his  exordia  primis 

Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  mtindi  concreverit  orbis ; 

Turn  durare  solum,  et  discludere  Nerea  ponto  35 

Coeperit,  et  rerum  paullatim  sumere  formas ; 

Jamque  novum  terra  «tupeant  lucescere  solem, 

Altius  atque  cadant  submotis  nubibus  imbres ; 

Incipiant  silvae  quum  primum  surgere,  quumque 

Rara  per  ignaios  errent  animalia  montes.  40 

Hinc  lapides  PyrrbsB  jactos,  Saturliia  regna, 

Caucasiasque  refert  volucres,  furtumque  PrometheL 

His  adjungit,  Hylan  nautae  quo  fonte  relictum 

Clamass^nt,  ut  littus,  Hyla !  Hjla !  omne  sonaret ; 

Et  fortunatam,  si  nunquam  armenta  fuissent,  45 

Pasiphaen  nivei  solatur  amore  juvenci. 

Ah  virgo  infelix !  quae  te  dementia  cepit  t 

Prcetides  implSrunt  falsis  mugitibus  agros : 

At  non  tam  turpes  pecudum  tamen  ulla  secuta  est 

Concubitus,  quamvis  coUo  timuisset  aratrum,  50 

Et  saepe  in  levi  quaesisset  comua  frbnte. 

Ah  virgo  infelix !  tu  nunc  in  montibus  erras : 

Ille,  latus  niveum  molli  fultus  hyacintho, 

Ilice  sub  nigra  pallentes  ruminat  herbas ; 

Aut  aliquam  in  magno  sequitur  grege.  Claudite,  Nymph®, 

Dictaeae  Nymphae,  nemorum  jam  claudite  saltus,  56 

Si  qua  forte  ferant  oculis  sese  obvia  nostris 

Errabunda  bovis  vestigia ;  forsitan  ilium, 

Aut  herba  captum  viridi,  aut  armenta  secutum, 

Perducant  aliquae  stabula  ad  Gortynia  vaccae.  60 

Tum  canit  Hesperidum  miratam  mala  puellam. 

Turn  Phaethontiadas  musco  circumdat  amarsB 

Corticis,  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos. 

Tum  canit,  errantem  Permessi  ad  flumina  Galium 

Aonas  in  montes  ut  duxerit  una  sororum ;  65 

Utque  i^iro  Phcsbi  chorus  assurrexerit  omnis : 
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Ut  Linus  baec  illi,  divino  carmine  pastor, 

Floribus  atque  apio  crines  omatus  amaro, 

Dixerit :  Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en !  accipe,  Musae 

Ascraeo  quos  ante  seni ;  quibus  ille  solebat  70 

Cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  omos : 

His  tibi  Grynei  nemoids  dicatur  origo ; 

Ne  quis  sit  lucus»  quo  se  plus  jactet  Apollo. 

Quid  loquar,  ut  Scyllam  Nisi,  aut.quam  fama  secuta  est, 

Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris,  75 

Dulichias  vexasse  rates,  et  gurgite  in  alto 

Ah  !  timidos  nautas  canibus  lacerasse  marinis ; 

Aut,  ut  mutates  Terei  narraverit  artus : 

Quas  illi  Philomela  dapes,  quae  dona  pararit ; 

Quo  cursu  deserta  petiverit,  et  quibus  ante  80 

Infelix  sua  tecta  supervolitaverit  alis  J 

Omnia  quae,  Fhcebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 

Audiit  Eurotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros, 

Ille  canit ;  pulsae  referunt  ad  sidera  valles : 

Cogere  donee  oves  stabulis,  numerumque  referre  85 

Jussit,  et  invito  processit,  Vesper,  Olympo. 
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EC  LOG  A  VII. 

MELIBCEUS. 

MELIBCEUS.      CORYDON.      THTR8IS. 
BIEMBCEUS. 

Forte  sub  argut&  consederat  ilice  Dapbnis, 

Compulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Tbyrsis  in  unum, 

Thyrsis  oves,  Corydon  distentas  lacte  capellas ; 

Ambo  florentes  aetatibus,  Arcades  ambo, 

£t  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati.  5 

Hue  mihi,  dum  teneras  defendo  a  frigore  niyrtos, 

Vir  gregis  ipse  caper  deerraverat ;  atque  ego  Dapbnin 

Adspicio :  ille,  ubi  me  contxa  videt,  Ocius,  inquit, 

Hue  ades,  O  Meliboee !  caper  tibi  salvus,  et  haodi : 

£t,  si  quid  cessare  potes,  requieaoe  sab.umbrA.  10 

Hue  ipsi  potum  venient  per  prata  juvenci ; 

Hie  virides  tenera  praej;exit  amndine  ripas 

Mincius,  eque  sacrft  resonant  exaznina  quercu. 

Quid  facerem  1  neque  ego  Alcippen,  neque  Phyllida*  ha- 

bebam, 
Depulsos  a  lacte  domi  quae  clauderet  agnos ;  15 

£t  certamea  erat,  Corydon  cum  Thyrside,  magnum : 
Posthabui  tamen  illorum  mea  seria  ludo. 
Altemis  igitur  contendere  versibus  ambo 
Ccepere :  altemos  Musse  meminisse  volebant. 
Hos  Corydon,  illos  referebat  in  ordine  Thyrsis.  20 

CORYDON. 

Nymphae,  noster  amor,  Libethrides,  aut  mihi  carmen, 
Quale  meo  Codro,  concedite  \  proxima  Phoebi 
Versibus  ille  facit ;  aut,  si  non  possumus  omnes. 
Hie  arguta  sacra  pendebit  fistula  pinu. 

THYRSIS. 

Pastores,  hederS.  crescentem  ornate  poetam,  25 
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Arcades,  invidii  rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codro : 
Aut,  si  ultra  placitum  lauddrit,  baccare  frontem 
Cingite,  ne  vati  uoceat  liiala  lingua  futuro. 

CORYDON. 

Saetosi  caput  hoc  apri  tibi,  Delia,  parvus 
Et  ramosa  Micon  vivacis  comua  cervi.  30 

Si  proprium  hoc  fuerit,  levi  de  nianiiore  tota 
Funiceo  stabis  suras  evincta  cothumo. 


.t 


THYRSIS, 

Sinum  lactis,  et  haec  te  liba,  Friape,  quotannis 
Exspectare  sat  est :  custos  es  pauperis  horti. 
Nunc  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  fecimus.;  at  tu,    •     35 
Si  fetura  gregem  suppleverit,  aureus  esto. 

CORYDON. 

Nerine  Galatea^  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblse, 

Candidior  cycnis,  hederi  formosior  alba, 

Quum  primum  pasti  repetent  praesepia  tauri,         , 

Si  qua  tui  Corydonis  habet  te^  cura,  venito.  40 

THYRSIS. 

Immo  ego  Sardoniifr  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis, 
Horridior  rusco,  project^  vilior  alga ; 
Si  mihi  non  haec  lux  toto  jam  longior  anno  est. 
Ite  domum,  pasti,  si  quis  pudor,  ite,  juyenci. 

CORYDON. 

Muscosi  fontes,  et  somno  mollior  herba,  45 

Et  quae  vos  rara  viridis  tegit  arbutus  umbra, 
Solstitium  pecori  defendite  :  jam  venit  aestas 
Torrida ;  jam  laeto  turgent  in  palmite  gemmae. 

THYRSIS. 

Hie  focus,  et  taedae.  pingues,  hie  plurimus  ignis 
Semper,  et  assidua  postes  fuligiiie  nigri :  50 

Hie  tantum  Boreae  curamus.  &igora,  quantum 
Aut  numerum  lupus,  aut  torrentia  flumina  ripas. 
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CORTDON. 

Stant  et  juniperi,  et  castaneae  hirsutae , 
Strata  jaceni:  passim  sua  qu^ue  sub  arbore  poma ; 
Omnia  nunc  rident :  at,  si  formosus  Alexis  65 

Montibus  his  abeat,  videas  et  flumina  sicca. 

THYRSIS. 

Aret  ager ;  yitio  moriens  sitit  aeris  herba ; 

Liber  pampineas  invidit  oollibus  umbras : 

Fhyllidis  adventu  nostns  nemus  omne  virebit, 

Jupiter  et  laeto  descendet  plurimus  imbri.  60 

CORTDON. 

Populus  Alcidse  gratissima,  vitis  laccbo, 
Formosae  myrtus  Veneri,  sua  laurea  Phoebo : 
Phyllis  amat  corulos :  illas  dum  Phyllis  amabit, 
Nee  myrtus  vincet  corulos,  nee  laurea  Phcebi. 


I  THYRSIS. 


Fraxinus  in  silvis  pulcherrima,  pinus  in  hortis,  65 

Populus  in  fluviis,  abies  in  montibus  altis 
Saepius  at  si  me^  Lycida  foi*mose,  re  visas, 
Fraxinus  in  silvis  cedat  tibi,  pinus  in  hortis. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Heec  memini,  et  victum  fixistra  contendere  Tbyrsin, 
Ex  illo,  Corydon,  Corydon  est,  tempore,  nobis.  70 
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EC  LOG  A   V.I  1 1. 
PHARMACEUTRIA. 

<      HAHON.       ALPHESIB<ZU8. 

Fastoeum  mu^am  Dainonia  et  AlpheMboi, 
Immemor  herbarum  quas  est  mirata  juveaua 
Certantes,  quorum  stupefactse  carmine  lyuoes, 
Et  muTtita  euoa  requi^runt  flumtna  curaus ; 
Damonis  muaam  dicemua  et  Alphesibcei. 

Tu  mihi  aeu  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavt, 
Sive  Oram  Illytiei  legis  eequoris ;  eif !  erit  unquam 
Hie  diee,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  facta  1 
En  I   erit,  ut  liceat  toCum  mihi  fene  per  orbem 
Sola  Sophocleo  tua  cannina  digna  cothumo  1 
A  te  principium ;  tibi  desiiiet ;   accipe  juasis 
Carmina  cmpta  tuis,  atque  banc  aine  tempora  circum 
Inter  victrices  hederam  tibi  serpere  lauroa. 

Frigida  tix  (^oelo  noctis  decesaerat  umbra. 
Cum  ros  in  tegeri  peco'ri  gratisaimus  herb£k ; 
Incumbena  tereti  Damon  sic  ccepit  olivae : 


Nascere,  preeque  diem  veniena  age,  Lucifer  almum ; 
Conjugis  indigno  Nhse  deceptus  aroore 
Dum  queror,  et  divoa,  quamquam  nil  testibua  illis 
Profeci,  extrema,  moriena,  tamen  alloquor  hora. 
''"  "'"  9  Mffinalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  veraus, 

dus  argutumque  nemua  pinoaque  loquentes 
er  habet ;  semper  pastorum  ille  audit  amores, 
]ue,  qui  primus  calamos  non  paseua  inertea. 
i  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
0  Nisa  datur :  quid  non  aperemus  amantea  1 
jntur  jam  gryphes  equia ;  sevoque  sequent! 
canibuB  dmidi  venient  ad  pocula  damn. 
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Mopse,  novas  incide  faces :  tibi  dncitur  uxor. 

Sparge,  marite,  nuces  :  tibi  deserit  Hesperus  CBtam.   30 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  Yersus. 

O  digno  conjuncta  viro !  dam  despicis  omneSy 

Dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula,  dumque  capellae, 

Hirsutumque  supercilium,  promissaque  barba ; 

Nee  curare  detan  crcdis  mortalia  quemquam.  35 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Sepibus  in  nostris  parvam  te  roscida  mala, 

Dux  ego  vester  eram,  vidi  cum  matre  legentem  : 

Alter  ab  undecimo  tum  me  jam  acceperat  annus ; 

Jam  fragiles  poteram  ab  teml  contingere  ramos.  40 

Ut  vidiy  ut  perii !  ut  me  malus  abstulit  error ! 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Nunc  scio,  quid  sit  Amor :  duris  in  cotibus  ilium 

Aut  Tmaros,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extremi  Garamantes, 

Nee  generis  nostri  puerum',  nee  sanguinis  edunt.  45 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Saevus  Ambr  docuit  natorum  sanguine  matrem 

Commaculare  manus :  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater : 

Crudelis  mater  magis,  an  puer  improbus  ille  ? 

Improbus  ille  puer :  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater.  50 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versils. 

Nunc  et  oves  ultro  fugiat  lupus;  aurea  durse 

Mala  ferant  quercus ;  narcisso  floreat  alnus ; 

Pinguia  corticibus  sudent  electra  myricae  ; 

Certent  et  cycnis  ululae ;  sit  Tityrus  Orpb'<6us,  55 

Orpheus  in  silvis,  inter  delpWnas  Arion. 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Oomia  vel  medium  fiant  mare.     Vivife,  silvas ! 

Praeceps  aerii  specula  de  montis  in  undas 

Deferar;  extremum  boc  niunus  mbrientis  babeto.        60 

Desine  Maenalios,  jam  desine,  dbia,  versus. 

Haec  Damon :  vos,  quae  respondent  Alpbesiboeus, 
Dicite,  Pierides ;  non  omnia  possumus  omnes. 

C 
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ALPHESIBOBUS. 

Effer  aquaniy  et  molli  cinge  hsec  altaria  vitta, 

Verbenasque  adole  pingues,  et  mascula  thura :  65 

Conjugis  ut  mag^cis  sanos  avertere  sacris 

Experiar  sensus  :  nihil  hie,  nisi  carmina  desunt. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  doznum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 

Carmina  vel  cobIo  possunt  deducere  Lunam : 

Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulixi ;  70 

Fiigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguis. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  n^ea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 

Tema  tibi  haec  primum,  triplici  diversa  colore, 

Licia  circumdo,  terque  hanc  altaria  circtim 

Effigiem  duco :  numero  deus  impare  gaudet.  75 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 

Necte  tribus  nodis  ternos,  Amarylli,  colores ; 

Necte,  Amarylli,  modo ;  et,  Veneris,  die,  vincula  necto. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 

Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  hsec  iit  cera  liquescit  80 

Uno  eodemque  igni ;  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore. 

Sparge  molam,  et  fragiles  incende  bitumine  lauros. 

Daphnis  me  malus  urit :  ego  hanc  in  Daphnide  laurum. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 

Talis  amor  Daphnin,  qualis,  quum,  fessa  juvencum       85 

Per  nemora  atque  altos  quaerendo,  bucula,  lucos. 

Propter  aqu89  rivum  yiridi  procumbit  in  ulva, 

PerditSy  nee  sera^  meminit  decedere  nocti ; 

Talis  amor  teneat,  nee  sit  mihi  cura  mederi. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin.  90 

Has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfldus  ille  reliquit, 

Pignora  cara  sui,  quae  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso, 

Terra,  tibi  mando ;  debent  haec  pignora  Daphnin. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 

Has  herbas  atquQ  haec  Ponto  mihi  lecta  venena  95 

Ipse  dedit  Mceris :  nascuntur  plurima  Ponto. 

His  ego  saepe  lupum  fieri,  et  se  eondere  silvis 
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Moerin,  saepe  animas  imis  excire  sepulcris, 
Atque  satas  alio  yidi  traducere  messes. 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  cannina,  ducite  Daphnin. 
Fer  cineresy  Amaryllis  foras ;  rivoque  fluend  101 

Traiisque  caput  jace,  nee  respexeris :  bis  ego  Daphnin 
Aggrediar ;  nihil  ill&  deos,  nil  carmina,  curat 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 
Adspice !  corripuit  tremulis  altaria  flammis  105 

Sponte  sua,  dum  ferre  moror,  cinis  ipse.     Bonum  sit ! 
Nescio  quid  certe  est ;  et  Hylax  in  Hmine  latrat. 
Credimus  1  an,  qui  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt  1 
Parcite,  ab  urbe  venit,  jam  parcite,  carmina,  Dapbnis. 
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EC  LOG  A  IX. 

MCEBJS. 

LTCIDAS.      HCB11I9. 

> 

LYCIDAS. 

Quo  te  Moeri,  pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  orbem  T 

MCERIS. 

O  Lycida^  vivi  pervenimus,  advena  nostri. 
Quod  nunquam  veriti  sumus,  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diceret,  Haec  mea  sunt ;  veteres,  migrate,  coloni. 
Nunc  victi,  tristes,  quoniam  Fors  omnia  versat,  5 

Hob  illi,  quod  nee  vertat  bene,  mittimus  haedos. 

LYCIDAS. 

Certe  equidem  audieram,  qua  se  subducere  colles 
Incipiunt,  moUique  jugum  demittere  clivo. 
Usque  ad  aquam  et  veteres,  jam  £?acta  cacumina,  &gos. 
Omnia  carminibus  vestrum  serv&sse  Menalcan.  10 

MOBRIS. 

Audieras  %  et  fama  fuit ;  sed  carmina  tantum 

Nostra  valent,  Lycida,  tela  inter  Martia,  quantum 

Cbaonias  dicunt,  aquilci  veniente,  columbas. 

Quod,  nisi  me  qu&cumque  novas  incidere  lites 

Ante  sinistra  cava  monuisset  ab  ilice  comix,  \5 

Nee  tuuB  hie  Mceris,  nee  viveret  ipse  Menalcas. 

LYCIDAS. 

Heu !  cadit  in  quemquam  tantum  scelus  1  heu,  tua  nobis 

Psene  simul  tecum  solatia  rapta,  Menalca  % 

Quis  caneret  Nymphas  ?  quis  humum  florentibus  herbis 

Spargeretl  aut  viiidi  fontes  induceret  lunbr^?  20 

Vel  quae  sublegi  tacitus  tibi  carmina  nuper, 

Quum  te  ad  delicias  ferres,  Amaryllida,  nostras  ? 

*•  Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via,  pasce  capellas. 


Et  potum  pastas  age,  Titjre ;  et,  inter  agendttm, 
Occursare  capro,  comu  ferit  ille»  caveto/'  M 

Immo  hsec,  quaa  V aro  necdum  perfecta  canebat  1 
**  Vare,  tuum  nomen,  superet  modo  Mantua  nobis, 
Mantua  yw  miseras  nimium  vicina  Cremonae  ! 
Cantantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  cjcni." 

LTCIDAB. 

Sie  tua  Cymeas  fugiant  examina  taxos ;  30 

Sic  cytiso  pastsB  distendant  ubera  vaccse : 

Incipe,  si  quid  babes.     Et  me  fecere  poetam 

Pierides ;  sunt  et  mihi  carmina :  me  quoque  dicunt 

Vatem  pastores :  sed  non  ego  credulus  illis ; 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Yario  videor,  nee  dicere  Cinni        35 

Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  olores. 

MCBRIS. 

Id  quidem  ago,  et'tacitus,  Lycida,  mecum  ipse  voluto, 
Si  valeam  meminisse ;  neque  est  ignobile  carmen. 
**  Hue  ades,  O  Galatea !  quis  est  nam  Indus  in  undis  ? 
Hie  yer  purpureum :  varios  bic  ilumina  circum  40 

Fundit  bumus  flores :  bic  Candida  populus  antro 
Imminet,  et  lentse  texunt  unibracula  vites. 
Hue  ades :  insani  feriant  sine  littora  fluctus.'' 

LTCIDAS. 

Quid,  quae  te  purik  solum  sub  nocte  canentem 
Audieram  1  numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem.  45 

HCERIS. 

"  Dapbni,  quid  antiques  signorum  suspicis  ortus  1 
Ecce !  Dionaei  processit  Caesaris  astrum ; 
Astrum,  quo  segetes  gauderent  frugibus,  et  quo 
Duceret  apricis  in  collibus  uva  colorem. 
Insere,  Dapbni,  piros ;  carpent  tua  poma  nepotes." —    50 
Omnia  fert  aetas,  animum  quoque.     Saepe  ego  longos 
Cantando  puerum  memini  me  condere  soles : 

C2 
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Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina.     Vox  quoqne  Moerin 
Jam  fugit  ipsa :  lupi  MtBrin  'vidare  priorea. 
Sed  tamea  lata  satis  referet  tibi  saepe  Menalcas. 


CaiisHando  nostros  in  longum  ducia  amores  : 
Et  nunc  omiie  tibi  etratum  gilet  sequor ;   et  omneH, 
Adspice,  ventosi  ceciderunt  mumiiiris  aurae. 
Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  namque  sepulcmm 
Incipit  apparere  Bianoris :  hie,  tibi  densas 
AgricoliB  stringunt  frondes,  hie,  Moeri,  canamiu ; 
Hie  haedoB  depone ;  tomen  veniemus  in  urbem : 
Aut,  si,  nox  pluviam  ne  colligat  ante,  voremur, 

Cantantes  ut  eamus,  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabQ, 

Desine  ptura,  puer;  el,  quod  nunc  instat,  agamus  : 
Carmina  turn  melius,  qunm  venerit  ipse,  canemus. 
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ECLOGA   X. 

GALLUS. 

KxTREMUM  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laboremt 
Pauca  meo  Gallo,  sed  quae  legat  ipsa  Lycoris. 
Carmina  sunt  dicenda :  neget  quis  carmina  Gallo  1 
Sic  tibi,  quum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam.  5 

Incipe  :  soUicitos  Galli  dicamus  amores, 
Dum  tenera  attondent  simae  yirgulta  capellas. 
Non  canimus  surdis :  respondent  omnia  silvae. 

Quae  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  saltus  habuere,  puellse 
Kai'des,  indigno  quum  Gallus  amore  peribat  1  10 

Nam  neque  Pamassi  vobis  juga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe. 
Ilium  etiam  lauri,  etiata  flevere  myricae : 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam,  sola  sub  rupe  jacentem 
Maenalus,  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lycaei.  15 

Stant  et  oves  circum ;  nostri  nee  poenitet'  illas ; 
Nee  te  poeniteat  pecoris,  divine  poeta : 
Et  formosus  oves  ad  flumina  pavit  Adonis. 
Venit  et  upilio ;  tardi  venere  bubulci ; 
Uvidus  hibema  venit  de  glande  Menalcas.  20 

Omnes,  Undo  amor  iste,  rogant,  tibi  1     Venit  Apollo : 
Galle,  quid  insanis  1  inquit :  tua  cura  Lycoris 
Perque  nives,  alium,  perque  horrida  castra,  secuta  est. 
Venit  et  agresti  capitis  Silvanus  honore, 
Florentes  ferulas  et  grandia  lilia  quassans.  25 

Pan  deus  Arcadiae  venit ;  quem  vidimus  ipsi 
Sanguineis  ebuli  baccis  minioque  rubentem : 
Ecquis  erit  modus  ?  inquit :  Am6r  non  talia  curat : 
Nee  lacrimis  crudelis  Amor,  nee  gramina  rivis, 
Nee  cytiso  saturantur  apes,  nee  fronde  capellas.  30 
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Tristis  at  ille,  Tamen  cantabitis.  Arcades,  inquit, 
Montibus  haec  vestris,  soli  cantare  periti 
Arcades.     O  mihi  turn  quam  moUiter  ossa  quiescant, 
Yestra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores ! 
Atque  utinam  ex  vobis  unus,  vestrique  fuissera  35 

Aut  custos  gregis,  aut  maturae  viDitor  uvas ! 
Certe,  sive  mihi  Phyllis,  sive  esset  Amyntas, 
Seu  quicumque  furor  (quid  tum,  si  fuscus  ^tnynta^t 
Et  nigrae  violae  sunt,  et  vaccinia  nigra) 
Mecum  inter  saliciBS  lenta  sub  vite  jaceret ;  40 

Serta  mihi  Phyllis  legeret,  cantaret  Amyntas. 
Hie  gelidi  fontes ;  hie  moUia  prata,  Lycori ; 
Hie  nemus ;  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  sevo. 
Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis, 
Tela  inter  media,  atque  adversos  detinet  hoBtes.  45 

Tu  procul  a  patria  (nee  sit  mihi  credere  tantum) 
Alpinas,  ah  dura !  nives,  et  frigora  Rheni, 
Me  sine  sola  vides.     Ah  te  ne  frigora  laedant ! 
Ah  tibi  ne  teneras  glacies  secet  aspera  plantas ! 
Ibo,  et,  Chalcidico  quae  sunt  mihi  condita  yersu  60 

Carmina,  pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  arena. 
Ceitum  est  in  silvis,  inter  spelaea  ferarum, 
Malle  pati,  tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 
Arboribus  :  crescent  illae ;  crescetJB,  amores. 
Interea  mixtis  lustrabo  Maenala  Nymphis,  55 

Aut  acres  venabor  apro9 :  non  me  ulla'  vetabunt 
Frigora  Parthenio6  .canibus  circumdare  salt  us. 
Jam  mihi  per  rupes  videor  lucosque  sonantes 
Ire ;  libet  Partho  torquere  Cydonia  comu 
Spicula :  tamquam  haec  sit  nostri  medicina  furoris,        60 
Aut  deus  ille  malis  hominum  mitescere  discat. 
Jam  neque  Hamadryades  rursus,  nee  carmina  nobis 
\  Ipsa  placent :  ipsae,  rursum  coqcedite,  silvae, 

Non  ilium  nostri  possunt  mutare  laboree, 

Nee,  si  frigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibanius,  65 
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Sithoniasque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquosas ; 
Nee,  si,  quum  moriens  aM  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 
JEthiopum  versemus  uvea  sub  sidere  Cancri. 
Omnia  vincit  Amor ;  et  nos  cedamus  Amori. 

Hsec  sat  erit,  divas,  vestxum  cecinisse  poetam,  70 

Dum  sedety  et  gracili  fiscellam  texit  hibisco, 
Fierides :  vos  baoc  facietis  maxima  Gallo ; 
Gallo,  cujus  amor  tantum  mibi  crescit  in  boras. 
Quantum  vere  novo  viridis  se  subjicit  alniu. 
Surgamus :  solet  esse  gravis  cantantibus  umbra ;  75 

Juniperi  gravis  umbra :  nocent  et  frugibus  umbno. 
Ite  domum,  saturee,  venit  Hesperus,  ite,  eapellae. 


p.  VIRGILII  MARONIS 

G  E  0  R  G  I  C  0  N. 

I  ■'  I  - ■  ■  I  •      r 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 

Quid  faciat  lastas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terrain 
Yertere,  Maecenas,  ulmisque  adjungere  vites 
Conveniat ;  quae  cura  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo 
Sit  pecoii ;  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis : 
Hinc  canere  incipiam.    Vos,  O  clarissima  mundi  6 

Lumina !  labentem  coelo  quae  ducitis  annum  : 
Liber,  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  munere  tellus 
Ohaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista, 
Poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  miscuit  uvis ; 
Et  Yos,  agrestum  praesentia  numina,  Fauni,  10 

Ferte  simul  Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque  puellae : 
Munera  vestra  cano.     Tuque  O,  cui  prima  frementem 
Fudit  equum  magno  tellus  percussa  tridenJti, 
Neptune !  et  cultor  nemorum,  cui  pinguia  Ceae 
*  Ter  centum  nivei  tondent  dumeta  juvenci ;  15 

Ipse,  nemus  linquens  patrium  saltusque  Lycaei, 
Pan,  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Masnala  curae, 
Adsis,  O  Tegeaee !  favens ;  oleaeque,  Minerva, 
Inventrix ;  uncique,  puer,  monstrator  aratri ; 
Et  teneram  ab  radice  ferens,  Silvane,  cupressum :         20 
Dique  deaeque  omnes,  studium  quibus  arva  tueri, 
Quique  novas  alitis  non  uUo  semine  finiges, 
Quique  satis  largum  coelo  demittitis  imbrem ; 
Tuque  adeo,  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum 
Concilia,  incertum  est ;  urbesne  invisere,  Caesar,  25. 

TvnLrumque  velis  curam,  et  te  maximus  orbis 
Auctorem  frugum  tempestatumquer  potentem 
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Accipiat,  cingens  matem^  tempora  myrto ; 

An  deus  immensi  venias  maris,  ac  tua  nautas 

Numina  sola  col  ant,  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule,  30 

Teque  sibi  generum  Tethys  em  at  omnibus  uodis ; 

Anne  novum  tardis  sidus  te  mensibus  add  as, 

Qua  locus  Erigonen  inter  Chelasque  sequentes 

Panditur:  ipse*  tibi  jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 

Scorpius,  et  coeli  justa  plus  parte  relinquit:  35 

Quidquid  ens  (nam  te  nee  sperent  Tartara  regem, 

Nee  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tam  dira  cupido, 

Quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Graecia  campos, 

Nee  repetita  sequi  curet  Prdserpina  matrem), 

Da  facilem  cursum,  atque  audacibus  adnue  cceptis ;      40 

Ignarosque  viae  mecum  miseratus  agrestes, 

Ingredere,  et  votis  jam  nunc  assuesce  vocari. 

Vere  novo,  gelidus  canis  quum  montibus  bumor 
Liquitiir,  et  Zepbyro  putris  se  gleba  resolvit, 
Depresso  incipiat  jam  tum  mihi  taurus  aratro  45 

Ingemere,  et  sulco  attritus  splendescere  vomer. 
lUa  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 
Agricolae,  bis  quae  solem,  bis  frigora  sensit ; 
lUius  immensae  ruperunt  horrea  messes. 
At  prius,  ignotum  ferro  quam  scindimus  aequor,  60 

Ventos  et  varium  coeli  prtediscere  morem 
Cura  sit,  ac  patrios  cultusque  habitusque  locorum ; 
Et  quid  quaeque  ferat  regie,  et  quid  quaeque  recuset. 
Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvae ; 
Arborei  foetus  alibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt  55 

Gramina.     Nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 
India  mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  tbura  Sabaei ; 
At  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum,  virosaque  Pontus 
Castotea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  equarum  1 
Continuo  bas  leges,  aetemaque  foedera,  certis  60 

Imposuit  natura  locis,  quo  tempore  primum 
Deucalion  vacuum  lapides  jactavit  in  orbem, 
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Unde  homines  nati,  durum  genus.     Ergo  age,  terr» 

Pingue  solum  primis  extemplo  a  mensibas  anni 

Fortes  invertant  tauri,  glebasque  jacentes  65 

Pulverulenta  coquat  matuiis  solibus  sestas : 

At,  si  non  fuerit  tellus  fcBcunda,  sub  ipsum 

Arcturum  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  sulco  : 

Illic,  officiant  laetis  ne  fhigibus  herbae ; 

Hie,  sterilem  exiguus  ne  deserat  humor  arenam.  70 

Altemis  idem  tonsas  cessare  novales, 

Et  segnem  patiere  situ  durescere  campum^   . 

Aut  ibi  flay  a  seres,  mutato  sidere,  farra, 

Unde  prius  Isetum  siliqua  quassante  legumen, 

Aut  tenues  foetus  viciae,  tristisque  lupini  75 

Sustuleris  fragiles  caiamos  silvamque  sons^tem. 

Urit  enim  lini  campum  seges,  urit  avense ; 

Urunt  Lethaeo  perfusa  papavera  somno. 

Sed  tamen  altemis  facilis  labor :.  arida  tantum 

Ne  saturare  fimo  pingui  pudeat  sola,  neve  80 

Effoetos  cinerem  immundum  jactare  per  agro3- 

Sic  quoque  mutatis  requiescunt  fgetibus  arva ; 

Nee  nulla  interea  est  inaratae  gratia  terrae. 

Saepe  etiam  steriles  incendere  profuit  kgros, 

Atque  levem  stipulam  crepitantibus  urere  flammis :       85 

Sive  inde  oceultas  vires  et  pabula  terrae 

Pinguia  eoncipiunt;  sive  illis  omne  per  ignem 

Exeoquitur  vitium,  atque  exsudat  inutilis  humor ;' 

Seu  plures  calor  ille  vias  et  eaeea  relaxat 

Spiramenta,  novas  veniat  qua  buccus  in  herbas ;  90 

Seu  durat  magis,  et  venas  adstringit  hiantes, 

Ne  tenues  pluviae,  rapidive  potentia  solia 

Acrior,  aut  Boreae  penetrabile  frigus  adurat. 

Multum  adeo,  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes, 

Yimineaaque  trahit  crates,  juvat  arva ;  neque  ilium      95 

Flava  Ceres  alto  nequidquam  spectat  Olympo^ 

Et  qui,  proscisso  quae  suscitat  aequore  t€rga, 
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Rursus  in  obliquum  verso  pemimpit  aratro, 
Exercetque  frequens  tellurem,  atque  imperat  arns. 

Humida  solstitia  atque  hiemes  orate  serenaflp  100 

Agiicolae ;  hibemo  laetissiroa  pulyere  farray 
Laetus  ager :  nullo  tantum  se  Mjsia  cultu 
Jactat,  et  ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messes. 
Quid  dicam,  jacto  qui  semine  commious  arva 
Insequitur,  cumulosque  ruit  male  pinguis  areBse,         105 
Deinde  satis  fluvium  inducit  rivosque  aequentes  1 
Et,  quum  exustus  ager  morientibus  aestuat  herbis, 
Ecce !  supercilio  clivosi  tramitis  undam 
Elicit :  ilia  cadens  raucum  per  levia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva*  110 

Quid,  qiii,  ne  gravidis  procumbat  culmus  aristis, 
Luxuriem  segetum  tenera  depascit  in  berbA, 
Quum  primum  sulcos  aequant  sata  1  quique  paludia 
Collectum  bumorem  bibula  deducit  arenft  1 
Prsesertim,  incertis  si  mensibus  amnis  abundans  115 

Exit,  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia  liroo ; 
Undo  cavse  tepido  sudant  bumore  lacunas. 
Nee  tamen,  bsec  quum  sint  bominumque  bottsaqne  laberes 
Versando  terram  experti,  nibil  improbus  answ. 
Strymoniaeque  grues,  et  amaris  intuba  fibris^  120 

OfHciunt,  aut  umbra  nocet     Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit;^  primusq^ie  per  aiteoii 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  vetemo.. 

Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  coloni :  195 

Ne  signare  quidem  aut  partiri  limite  campnm 
Fas  erat :  in  medium  quaerebant ;  ipsaque  tellus 
Omnia  liberius,  nullo  poscente,  ferebat. 
lUe  malum  virus  serpentibus  addidit  atris, 
Praedarique  lupos  jussit,  pontumquei  moveri ;  130 

Mellaque  decussit  foliis,  ignemque  removit, 
Et  passim  rivis  currentia  vina  repressit : 
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Ut  varias  usus  meditatido  extunderet  artes 

Paullatim,  et  sulcis  frumenti  quaereret  herbam ; 

Ut  silicis  venis  abstrusum  excuderet  ignem.  135 

Tunc  alnos  primum  fiuvii  sensere  cavatas ; 

Navita  turn  stellis  numeros  et  nomina  fecit, 

Plei'adas,  Hyadas,  claratmque  Lycaonis  Arcton. 

Turn  laqueis  captare  feras,  et  fallere  visco, 

Inventum,  et  magnos  canibus  circumdare  saltus  :         140 

Atque  alius  latum  funda  jam  verberat  amuem, 

Alta  petens ;  pelagoque  alius  trahit  humid  a  lina. 

Turn  ferri  rigor,  atque  argutse  lamina  serrae  " 

(Nam  primi  cuneis  scindebant  fissile  lignum), 

Ttim  variae  venere  artes :  labor  omnia  vicit  145 

Improbus,  et  duns  urguens  in  rebus  egestas. 

Prima  Ceres  ferro  mortales  vertere  terram 

Instituit,  quum  jam  glandes  atque  arbutiei  sacrae 

Deficerent  silvae,  et  victum  Dodona  negaret. 

Mox  et  irumentis  labor  additus,  ut  mala  culmos  150 

Esset  rubigo,  segnisque  horreret  in  arvis 

Carduus  :  intereunt  segetes ;  subit  aspera  silva, 

Lappeeque  tribulique ;  interque  nitentia  culta 

Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantur  avenee. 

Quod,  nisi  et  assiduis  terram  insectabere  rastris,  155 

Et  sonitu  terrebis  aves,  et  ruris  opaci 

Falce  pretaes  umbras,  votisque  vocaveris  imbrerii ; 

Heu !  magnum  alterius  frustra  spectabis  acervum, 

Concussique  famem  in  silvis  solabere  quercu. 

Dicendum  ^,  quae  sint  duris'  agrestibus  arma,  160 

Quis  sine  nee  potuere  seri,  nee  surgere,  messes : 
Vomis  et  inflexi  primum  grave  robur  aratri, 
Tardaque  Eleusinae  matris  volventia  plaustra, 
Tribulaque,  traheaeque,  et  iniquo  pondere  rastri ; 
Virgea  praeterea  Celei  vilisque  supellex,  165 

Arbuteae  crates,  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi : 
Omnia  quae  multo  ante  memor  provisa  repones, 
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Si  te  digna  manet  divini  gloria  runs. 

Continuo  in  silvis  magnft  yi  flexa  domatur 

In  burim  et  curvi  formam  acdpit  ulmus  aratri :  170 

Huic  a  stirpe  pedea  temo  protentns  in  octo, 

Binae  aures,  duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dono. 

Cseditur  et  tiHa  ante  jugo  levis,  altaque  fagus 

Stiyae,  quae  currus  a  tergo  torqueat  imos ; 

Et  suspensa  focis  explorat  robora  fumus.  175 

Possum  multa  tibi  veterum  prascepta  referre, 
Ni  refugis,  tehuesqne  piget  cognoscere  curas. 
Area  cum  primis  ingenti  aequanda  cylindro, 
Et  vertenda  manu,  et  cretft  solidanda  tenaci, 
Ne  subeant  herbae,  neu  pulvere  victa  fatiscat.  180 

Tum  yarise  illudant  pestes :  saepe  exiguus  mus 
Sub  terns  posuitque  domos  atque  horrea  fecit ; 
Aut  oculis  capti  fodere  cubilia  talpae ; 
Inventusque  cavis  bufo,  et  quae  plurima  terre 
Monstra  ferunt ;  populatque  ingentem  farris  acervum  185 
Curculio,  atque  inopi  metuens  fbnnica  senectae. 
Contemplator  item,  quum  se  nux  plurima  silvis 
Induet  in  florem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olentes : 
Si  Buperant  foetus,  pariter  fhimenta  sequentur, 
Magnaque  cum  magno  veniet  tritura  calore :  190 

At,  si  luxuria  foliorum  exuberet  umbra, 
Nequidquam  pingues  pale4  teret  area  culmos. 
Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  serentes, 
Et  nitro  prias  et  nigrd  perfundere  amurc^ ; 
Grandior  ut  foetus  siliquis  fallacibus  esset.  195 

Et,  quamvis,  igni  exigso,  properata  maderent, 
Vidi  lecta  diu,  et  multo  spectata  labore, 
Degenerard  tamen,  ni  vis  bumana  quotannis 
Maxima  quseque  manu  legeret :  sic  omnia  fatis 
In  pejus  mere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  refeni ;  200 

Non  aliter,  quam  qui  adverse  vix  flumine  lembum 
Remigiis  subigit,  si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 
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Praeterea,  tarn  sunl^  Areturi  aidera  nobii» 
Haedorumque  dies^  gerraadi,  et  lucidug  Angub*  205^ 

Q,tiam  quibus  in  patriam  ventofia  per  asquora  T«cUf 
Pontus,  et  06triferi  fauces  teataotur  AbydL 
Libra  die  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas»  , 
Et  medium  luci  atque  umbris  jam  dividit  orbemy 
Exercete,  viri,  tauros ;  iserite  kordea  campis  210 

Usque  sub  extxemum  brumae  intractabilis  imbrem. 
Nee  non  et  liui  segetem,  et  Cereale  papaver 
Tempus  bumo  tegere«  et  jamduduxn  incumbore  aratris  i 
Dum  sicca  tellure  licet,  dum  nubila  pendent. 
Vere  fabis  satio :  -turn  te  quoque,  Medica,  putres        2}/^ 
Accipiunt  sulci,  et  milio  venit  annua  cura, 
Candidus  auratis  aperit  quum  comibus  annum 
Taurus,  et  adverso  oedens  Canis  occidit  astro* 
At,  si  triticeam  in  messem  robustaque  farra . 
Exercebis  bumum,  solisque  instftbis  aristis ;  220 

Ante  ubi  Soae  Atlantides  abscondantur, 
Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronas, 
Debita  quam  sulcis  oommittas  semina,  quamque 
Invitae  properes  anni  spem  credere  terrae. 
Multi  ante  occasum  Maias  coepere ;  sed  illos  225 

Exspectata  seges  yanis  elusit  arenis. 
Si  vero  viciamque  seres  vilemque  pbaselum, 
Nee  Pelusiacas  curam  adspemabere  lentis ; 
Hand  obscura  cadens  mtttet  tibi  signa  Boetes : 
Incipe,  et  ad  medias  sementem  extende  pmin^s.        S30 

Idcirco,  certis  dimensum  partibus  orbem 
Per  duodena  regit  mundi  sol  aureus  astr^u 
Quinque  tenent  cesium  zonea :  quarum  una  convoQ 
Semper  sole  rubens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni ; 
Quam  circum  extremas  dextra  laevique  trabuatur,      836 
Casrulea  glacie  concretes  atque  imbribus  atris ; . 
Has  inter  mediamque  duas  mortalibus  aagris 
Munere  concessas  divdUn :  et  yia  secta  per  ambas. 
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Obliquus  qua  te  signorum  yerteret  onlo. 

Mundus  ut  ad  Scythiam  Rhipaaaoque  arduus  arcet      S40 

Consurgit,  premitur  Liby»  deyexus  in  Austros. 

Hie  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimis :  at  illtim. 

Sub  pedibus,  Styx  atra  videt,  Manesqua  profuiidL 

Maximus  hie  flexu  sinuoso  elabitiyr  Anguis 

Circum,  perque  dua0»  in  morem  fluminis,  Aivtos*        245 

Arctos  Oceani  metuentes  wqopve  tingui. 

Illic,  ut  parbibent;  ^ut  iotempesta  sUat  nox. 

Semper  et  obteotfi  d^iseotur  noote  taoobtv ; 

Aut  redit  a  nobiB.  Aurora^  diemque  xtodaeil; 

Nosque  ubi  primus  eqius  Oriens  aflavii  anhalis^         250 

Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lamina  Vesper. 

Hinc  tempestates  duhio  piisodiscepe  coelo 

Fossumus ;  bine  messisqifte  diem^  tempuaquo  senmdi ; 

Et  quando  infidum  remis  impellere  marmor 

Convemat ;  quavudo  aimatas  deduoere  claanin  Sfi5 

Aut  tempestivam  silvis  eyertera  pimiiB. 

Nee  frustra  signorum  obkiia  speculamur  at  oftna, 
Temporibusque  paiiem  divarsis  qaaluor  aBMan. 
Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando  conlinet  imbar^ 
Malta,  forent  qma  mox  coslo  properanda  sarono,        860 
Maturare  datur :  darum  pvoeadit  artttor 
Yomeris  obtosi  daptam ;  eavat  arbcnne  lintnea ; 
Aut  pecori  signum,  aut  aumeros  impidssit  aearyia. 
Exacuunt  alii  vallos,  furcasque  bioomes, 
Atque  Amerina  parant  lentse  retinacula  yiti.  2^5 

Nune  faeilis  rubea  texatur  fiseina  yirgft ; 
Nunc  torrete  igni  firuges,  nune  frangite  sazo* 
Quippe  etiam  Testis  qussdam  eK6re«re  diebns 
Fas  et  jura  sinunt;  riyos  dedueare  nulla 
Religio  vetuit,  segeti  -jpineKfiniere  sepesn*  £70 

Insidias  avibus  moliri,  incendere  yepres^ 
Balantumque  gregem  fiuvio  mersare  salulm* 
Sa&pe  oleo  tardi  costas  agitator  aselli 

D2 
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Vilibus  aut  onerat  pomis ;  lapidemque,  revertens, 
Incusum,  aut  atrse  massam  picis,  urbe  reportat.  275 

Ipsa  di^s  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
Felices  operum :  quintam  fiige ;  pallidus  Orcus, 
Eumenidesque  satas ;  turn  partu  Terra  nefando 
CcBumque  lapetumque  creat,  ssevumque  Typhoea, 
Et  conjuratos  ccelum  rescindere  fratres.  280 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam, 
Scilicet  atque  Ossse  frondosum  involvere  Glympum ; 
Ter  pater  exstructos  disjecit  fulmine  montes. 
Septima  post  decimam  felix,  etponere  yitem, 
Et  prensos  domitare  boves,  et  licia  telae  285 

Add  ere ;  nona  i^gae  melior,  contraria  furtis. 

Multa  adeo  gelidft  melius  se  ixocte  dedere, 
Aut  quum  sole  novo  terras  irrorat  Eous. 
Nocte  leves  melius  stipulse,  nocte  arida  prata 
Tondentur ;  noctes  lentus  non  deficit  humor.  290 

Et  quidam  seros  hibemi  ad  luminis  ignes 
Pervigilat,  ferroque  faces  inspicat  acuto : 
Interea,  longum  cantu  solata  laborem; 
Arguto  conjux  percurrit  pectine  telas  j 
Aut  dulcis  musti  Vulcano  decoquit  humorem,  295 

Et  foliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  abeni. 

At  rubicunda  Ceres  medio  succiditur  aestu, 
Et  medio  tostas  sestu  terit  area  fruges. 
Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus :  biems  ignava  colono. 
Prigoribus  parto  agricolte  plerumque  fruuntur,  300 

Mutuaque  inter  se  Iseti  conyiyia  curant. 
Invitat  genialis  biems,  curasque  resolvit : 
Ceu  pressae  quum  jam  portum  tetigere  caritise, 
Fuppibus  et  laeti  nautas  imposuere  coronas. 
Sed  tamen  et  quemas  glandes  turn  stringere  tempus,  305 
Et  lauri  baccas,  oleamque,  cruentaque  myrta ; 
Tum  gruibus  pedicas,  et  retia  ponere  cervis, 
Auritosque  sequi  lepores ;  tum  ligere  damas, 
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Stuppea  torquentem  Baleoris  verbera  fdndae, 

Quum  nix  alta  jacet,  glaciem  quom  flumina  trudant.  310 

Quid  tempestates  auctumni  et  sidera  dicam  1 
Atque,  ubi  jam  breviorque  dies  et  moliior  sestafl, 
Quae  yigilanda  viris  ?  yel,  quum  ruit  imbriferum  ver, 
Spicea  jam  campis  quum  messis  inborruit,  et  quum 
Frumenta  in  viridi  stipulal  lactentia  turguent  ?  315 

Saepe  ego,  quum  flavis  messbrem  induceret  arvis 
Agricola,  et  fragili  jam  stringeret  bordea  culmo, 
Omnia  ventorum  concurrere  proelia  vidi, 
Quae  gravidam  late  segetem  ab  radicibus  imis 
Sublime  expulsam  eruerent ;  ita  turbine  nig^  320 

Ferret  biems  culmumque  levem  stipulasque  yolantes. 
Ssepe  etiam  immensum  ccbIo  venit  agmen  aqUarum, 
Et  foedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribua  atria 
Collectae  ex  alto  nubes ;  ruit  arduus  sBther, 
Et  pluvi^  ingenti  sata  laeta  boumque  labores    '  d25 

Diluit ;  implentur  fpasae,  et  caya  flumina  crescunt 
Cum  scmitu ;  fervetque  fretis  spirantibus  aequor* 
Ipse  Pater,  medial  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextrd :  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  i^gere  ferae ;  et  mortalia  corda  330 

Per  gentes  bumilis  stravit  payor :  ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atbo,  aut  Rbodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit ;  ingeminant  austri  et  densissimus  imberr ; 
Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  littora  plangunt. 

Hoc  metuens,  coeli  menses  et  sidera  serya ;  335 

Frigida  Satumi  sese  quo  Stella  receptet ; 
Quos  ignis  ccelo  Cyllenius  erret  in  orbes. 
In  primis  yenerare  deos,  atque  annua  magnae 
Sacra  refer  Cereri,  laetis  operatus  in  berbis, 
Extremae  sub  casum  biemis,  jam  yere  sereno.  340 

Tum  pingues  agni,  et  turn  molfissima  yina ; 
Tum  somni  dulces,  densaeque  in  montibus  uml^rae. 
Cuncta  tibi  Cererem  pubes  agrestis  adoret ; 
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Cui  tu  lacte  favo9  et  mid  4ilae  Bacclu>9 

Terque  novas  circum  felix  eat  bostia  fruges,  345 

Omnis  quam  chorua  et  aocU  comtentur  ovaadtea^ 

Et  Cerer^n  clamore  vooeut  in  t€K2ta ;  nequa  aQte 

Falcon  matuiis  quiaquam  aupponat  aiistia, 

Quam  Cweri,  toit^  redimitua  tampora  quercu^ 

Det  motus  incompositoa,  et  carmina  dicat.  350 

Atque,  baec  ut  certis  possemuadiacere  tignia, 
^Btusque,  ploviaaque,  ^t  agentea  &igora  ventoa ; 
Ipse  Pater  statuit,  quid  menatrua  Luna  monerdt; 
Quo  signo  caderent  austri ;  quid  saspe  videgatea 
Agricolae  propiua  etabulis  armenta  tener^at.  355 

Continuo,  ventia  surgentibua,  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  AgitcU;a  tumeaoere»  et  aridua  altia 
Montibus  audiri  fragcn: ;  aut  reaooantia  l<Mige 
Littora  misceri,  et  nemorum  iocrebreacera  mmuuuf. 
Jam  sibi  turn  a  curvis  male  temperat  unda  carini*,      360 
Quum  medio  celeres  reyolant  ex  aequore  mergi, 
Clamoremque  ferunt  ad  Ijttoxa,  quuraque  xaarinsp 
In  sicco  ludunt  falica&,  notaaque  paludes 
Deserit,  atque  altam  aupra  volat  ardea  nubem. 
Saepe  etiam  Stellas,  vento  impendente,  videbia  365 

Fraecipites  c<elo  la^i,  noctiaque  p^r  umbram 
Flammarum  longos.  a  tergo  albesc«]re  tractua ; 
Saepe  levem  paleam  et  &pndaa  voUtare  caducaa, 
Aut  summa  nantea  in  aqua  coUudere  plumas. 
At,  Boreae  de  parte  trucia  quum  fulmiQat,  et  quum     370 
Enrique  Zepbyrique  tonat  domus ;  omnia  plenis 
Rura  natant  fossis,  atque  omnia  navifa  ponto 
Humida  vela  legit,     Nuoquam  imprudentibua  imber 
Obfuit :  aut  ilium  aurgentem  vallihua  imia 
Aeriae  fugere  gruea ;  aut  bucula,  CGslum  .  37^ 

Suspiciens,  patulia  captavxt  naribus  auras  ;^ 
Aut  arguta  lacus  circumvolitavit  Jiirundo, 
Et  veterem  in  limo  raea^  ceciner^  q[»erelaro. 
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Saepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extuHt  ora 

Angustum  formica  terens  iter ;  et  bibit  ingens  386 

Arcus ;  et,  e  pastu  dececleiu  agmine  magno, 

CorTorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alls* 

Jam  varias  pelagi  Tolocres,  et  quae  Asia  circtim 

Dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantur  prata  Cay«tri, 

Certadm  largos  humeris  infundere  rores,  385 

Nunc  caput  objectare  fretis,  nunc  currere  in  undas, 

Et  studio  incassum  videas  gestire  lavandt. 

Turn  comix  plen&  pluriam  vocat  improba  yoce; 

Et  sola  in  sicci  secum  spatiatur  areni. 

Nee  noctuma  quidem  carpentes  p^nsa  puelha  390 

Nesciyere  biemem,  testa  quum  ardente  viderent 

Scintillare  oleum,  et  putres  eoncrescere  fungos. 

Nee  minus  ex  imbri  soles  et  aperta  sere'tea 
Prospicere,  et  certis  poteris  cognoscere  signis : 
Nam  neque  tum  stellis  aeies  obtusa  videtur,  395 

Nee  fratris  radiis  obnoxia  surgere  Luna, 
Tenuia  nee  lanse  per  coelum  vellera  feni  ; 
Non  tepidum  ad  solem  pennas  in  littore  pahdunt 
Pilectae  Thetidi  alcyones;  non  ore  solutes 
Immundi  meminere  sues  jactare  maniples  :  400 

At  nebulae  magis  iraa  petunt,  campoque  reeutkibunt ; 
Solis  et  occasum  servans  de  culmine  summo 
Nequidquam  seros  exereel  noctua  cantus. 
Apparet  liquido  sublimis  in  aere  Nisus, 
Et  pro  purpureo  poenas  dat  Scylla  capillo :  406 

Quftcumque  ilia  levem  iugiens  secat  aet^era  pennia, 
Ecce!  inimicus  atrox  magno  stridore  per  auras     - 
Insequitur  Nisus :  qua  se  fert  Nisus  ad  auras, 
Ilia  levem  fugiens  rapvim  secat  aethera  pennis. 
Tum  liquidas  corvi  presso  ter  gutture  voces  410 

Aut  quater  ingeminant ;  et  saepe  cubilibus  altis, 
Nescio  qua  praeter  solitum  dulcedine  lasti. 
Inter  se  in  foliis  strepitant :  juvat  imbribus  actis 
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Progeniem  parvam  dulcesque  revisere  nidos. 

Haud  equidem  credo,  quia  fiit  divinitus  illis  41o 

Ingenium,  aut  rerum  fato  prudentia  major : 

Verum,  ubi  tempestas  et  coeli  mobilis  humor 

Mutavere  viaa,  et  Jupiter  uvidus  austris 

Densat,  erant  qu9  rara  modo,  et,  quae  deusa,  relaxat ; 

Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motus  420 

Nunc  alios  (alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat) 

Concipiunt:  hinc  ille  avium  concentus  in  agris, 

Et  laetae  pecudes,  et  ovantes  gutture  conri. 

Si  vero  solem  ad  rapidum,  lunasque  sequentes 
Ordine,  respicies,  nunquam  to  crastina  fallet  425 

Hora,  neque  insidiis  noctis  capiere  serenas. 
Luna  reveirtentes  quum  primum  colligit  ignes, 
Si  nigrum  obscure  comprenderit  aera  comu, 
Maximus  agricolis  pelagoque  parabitur  imber : 
4.t,  si  virgineum  sujBfuderit  ore  ruborem,  430 

Ventus  erit :  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phqebe. 
Sin  ortu  quarto,  namque  is  certissimus  auctor, 
Pura,  neque  obtusis  per  coelum  coi:nibus  ibit, 
Totus  et  ille  dies,  et,  qui  nasceutur  ab  illo 
£xactum  ad  mensem,  pluvia  ventisque  carebunt ;         435 
Votaque  servati  solvent  in  littore  nautae 
Glauco,  et  Panopeae,  et  Inoo  Melicertae. 

Sol  quoque,  et  exoriens,  et  quum  se  condet  in  undas, 
Signa  dabit :  solem  certissima  signa;  sequuntur, 
Et  quae  mane  refert,  et  quae  surgentibus  astris.  440 

Ille  ubi  nascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum, 
Conditus  in  nubem,  medioque  refugerit  orbe,     . 
Suspecti  tibi  sint  imbres ;  namque  urguet  ab  alto 
Arboribusque  satisque.Notus  pecorique  sinister. 
Aut  ubi  sub  lucem,  densa  inter  nubila,  sese  445 

Diversi  rumpent  radii,  aut  ubi  pallida  surget 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile ;. 
Heu !  male  tum  mites  dcfendet  pampinus  uvas : 
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Tarn  multa  in  tecds  crepitans  salit  horrida  gran  Jo.     • 

Hoc  etiam,  emenso  quum  jam  decedet  01yn^>o,  450 

Profuerit  meminisse  magis  ;  nam  ssepe  videmus 

Ipsius  in  Yultu  varios  errare  colores : 

Caeruleus  pluviam  denuntiat,  igneiis  Euros ; 

Sin  maculae  incipient  rutilo  immisceri^  igni, 

Omnia  turn  pariter  ventp  nimbisque  videbis  455 

Fervere :  non  ilia  quisquam  me  nocte  per  altum 

Ire,  neque  ab  terra  moneat  convellere  funem. 

At,  si,  quum  referetque  diem,  condetque  relatum, 

Lucidus  orbis  erit,  frustra  terrebere  nimbis, 

Et  claro  silvas  cernes  aquilone  moveri.  460 

Denique,  quid  vesper  seiiis  vebat,  unde  serenas 

Ventus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  bumidus  Auster, 

Sol  tibi  signa  dabit.     Solen^  quis  dicere  fakum 

Audeat  1     Ille  etiam-  caecos  instare  tumultus 

Saepe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumescere  bell  a.  465 

Ille  etiam  exstincto  mi^eratus  Caesare  Romam ; 

Quum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 

Impiaque  setemam  timuerunt  sa^cula  noctem. 

Tempore  quamquam  illo  tellus  quoque,  et  aequora  ponti, 

Ob^cenaeque  canes,  importunaeque  yolucres,  .470 

Signa  dabant.     Quoties  Cyclopum  efFervere  in  agros 

Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibus  iEtnam, 

Flammarumque  globos  liquefactaque  volvere  saxa ! 

Armorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  coelo 

Audiit ;  insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes.  475 

Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  silentes 

Ingens ;  et  siinulacra,  modis  pallentia  miris, 

Visa  sub  obscurum  noctis ;  ,pecudesque  loquutae, 

Infandum  !  sistunt  amnes,  terrseque  dehiscunt ; 

Et  mcestum  illacrimat  templis  ebur,  aeraque  sudant.    480 

Proluit,  insane  contorquens  vortice  pilvas, 

Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit.     Nee  tempore  eodem 
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Tristibus  aut  extis  fibrse  apparere  miimceff, 

Aut  puteis  manare  cruot  cessavit,  et  altae  485 

Per  noctem  resonare,  lupis  ululantrbus,  urbes. 

Non  alias  coelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 

Fulgura ;  nee  diri  toties  arsere  com^tas. 

Ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Romanas  acies  iterum  videre  FhiHppi ;  490 

Nee  fuit  indignum  superis,  bigr  sanguine  nostro 

Ematbiam  et  lato^  Haemi  pinguescere  campos. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  quum  £nibus  illis 

Agricola,  incurve  terram  molitus  aratro, 

Exesa  inveniet  scabri  rubigine  pila,  495 

Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 

Grand  iaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris. 

Dl  patrii,Indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  Palatia  servas, 
Hunc  saltern  e verso  juvenem  succurrere  saeclo  600 

Ne  prohibete !     Satis  jam  pridem  sanguine  nostro 
Laomedonteae  luimus  perjuria'  Trojae. 
Jam  pridem  nobis  coeli  te  regia,  Caesar, 
Invidet,  atque  hominum  queritur  curare  triumphos : 
Quippe  ubi  fas  versum  atque  nefas ;  tot  bella  per  orberh, 
Tarn  multae  scelerum  facies ;  hon  ullus  aratro  606 

Dignus  bonos ;  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
Et  curvae  rigidum  falces  conflsuitur  in  ensem ; 
Hinc  movet  Euphrates,  ilUnc  Germania;  bellum ; 
Vicinae  ruptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes   •  610 

Arma  ferunt ;  saevit  toto  Mars  iriipius  orbe : 
Ut,  quum  carceribus  sese  efTudere  quadrigae, 
Addunt  in  spatia,  et,  Irustra  retinacula  tendens, 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  babenas. 
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Hactenus  azTorum  caltus  et  sidera  cobU  ; 

Nunc  te,  Bacche,  canam,  nee  nan  silyesdia  tec^m 

Virgulta,  et  prolem  tarde  crescentis  olivie. 

Hue,  pater  O  Lenaee !  tuis  hie  omnia  plena 

Muneiibus ;  tibi  p&mpineo  gravidas  auctumno  5 

Floret  ager,  spumat  plenis  vindemia  labris ; 

Hue,  pater  O  Lenesei  veni,  nudataque  musto 

Tingue  noTo  mecum  deraptid  crura  cothuT&is. 

Prineipioy  arboribus  varia  est  natura  ereandis. 
Namque  aliae,  nulliA  hominam  cogentibns,  ipasa  10 

Sponte  3u4  veniunt,  camposque  et  flumina  lale 
Curva  tenent :  at  moUe  siler,  lentaeque  genesto, 
Fopulus,  et  glaucft  canentia  fronde  salicta* 
Pars  autem  positosurgunt  de  senline :  ut  alta^ 
Castaneae,  nemorumque  Jori  quao  maxima  frondet        15 
JEsculus,  atque,  habitae  Graiis  oracular  querjcus. 
Pullulat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  silva ; 
Ut  cerasis,  ulnusque :  etiam  Pamasia  laurMS* 
PiEirva  siib  ingenti  matris  se  subjicit  umbra. 
Hbs  Natura  modes  primum  dedit :  his  genus  omne      20 
Silvarum  fruticumque  viret  nemorumque  saororum* 

Sunt  alii,  quos  ipse  via  sibi  reperit  usus. 
Hie,  plantas  teneras,  abscindens  de  co(rpore  malrum« 
Deposuit  sulcis :  hie  stirpes  obruit  arvo, 
Quadrifidasque  sudes,  et  acuto  robore  vallos :  25 

Silvarumque  alias  pressos  propaginis  arcus 
Exspectant,  et  viva  sak  plantaria  terra : 

E 
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Nil  radicis  egent  aliafe,  summumque  putator 

Haud  dubitat  terrae  referens  maiidare  cacumen. 

Quin  et  caudicibus  seeds,  mirabile  dictu !  30 

Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagiiia,ligno.^ 

Et  saepe  alterius  ramos  impune  videmus 

Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 

Ferre  pirum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  coma. 

Quare  agite,  O,  proprios  generatim  discite  cultus,     35 
Agricolse!  fhictusque  feros  mollite  colendo ; 
Neu  segues  jaceant  terras.    Jjuvat  Ismara  Bacebo 
Conserere,  atque  olefi,  magnum  vestire  Tabumum. 

Tuque  ades,  inoeptumque  un&  decurre  laborem, 
O  decus !  O  famae  merito  pars  maxima  noetrae,  40 

Maecenas !  pelagoque  Tolans  da  vela  patenti. 
Non  ego  cuncta  meis  amplecti  Tersibus  opte ; 
Non,  mibi  si  linguad  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox :  ades,  et  primi  lege  littoris  oram ; 
In  manibus  tdrrae :  non  bic  te  carmine  ficto,  45 

Atque  per  ambages  et  longa  oxorsa,  tenebo. 

Sponte  'Sua  quad  se  tollunt  in  luminis  auras, 
Infcecunda  quidem,  sed  keta  et  fortia  surgunt : 
Quippe  solo  natura  subest.     Tamen  haec  quoque,  si  quia 
Inserat,  aut  scrobibus  maudet  mutata  subactis,  50 

Exuerint  silvestrem  animum ;  cultuque  frequent! 
In  quaacumque  voces  artes,  baud  taida  sequentur. 
Nee  non  et  Isteiilis^quaB  stirpibus  exit  ab  imi^, 
Hoc  &ciet,  vacuos  si  sit  digesta  per  agros : 
Nunc  altae  frondes  et  rami  matris  opacant,  55 

Crescentique  adimunt  foetus,  uruntve  ferentem. 
Jam,  quae  seminibus  jactis  se  sustulit  arbos. 
Tarda  venit,  seris  factura  nepotibus  umbram ; 
Pomaque  degenerant  succos  oblita  priores } 
£t  turpes  avibus  praedam  fert  uva  racemos.  60 

Scilicet  omnibus  est  labor  impendendus ;  et  omnes. 
Cogendae  in  sulcum,  ac  muM  merced«  domandas. 
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Sed  truncia  oleas  melius,  propagine  vites 

Respondent,  solido  PaphisB  de  robore  myrtus. 

Plantis  et  darsB  conili  nascuntur,  et  ingens  65 

Fraxinus,  Herculeaeque  arbos  umbrosa  coronsB, 

Chaoniique  patris  glandes :  etiam  ardua  palma 

Nascitur,  et  casus  abies  visura  marinos. 

Inseritur  rero  et  nucis  arbutus  honida  fostu, 

Et  steriles  platani  males  gessere  valentes :  70 

Castaneae  fagus,  omusque  iocannit  albo 

Flore  piriy  glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis. 

Nee  modus  inserere  atque  oculos  imponere  simplex. 
Nam,  qua  se  medio  trudunt  de  cortice  gemmae, 
Et  tenues  rumpunt  tunicas,  ang^tuB  in  ipso  75 

Fit  nodo  sinus :  hue  aliena  ex  arbore  germen 
Includunt,  udoque  decent  inolescere  libro. 
Aut  ruFsum  enodes  trunci  resecantur,  et  alte 
Finditur  in  soHdum  cuneis  via ;  deinde  feraces 
Plantae  immittuntur  r  nee  longum,  tempus,  et  ingens     80 
Exiit  ad  coelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 
Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  nou  sua  poma. 

Frseterea,  genus  baud  unum,  nee  fortibus  ulmia. 
Nee  salici,  lotoque,  neque  Idaeis  cyparissis : 
Nee  pingues  unam  in  faciem  nascuntur  oliyse,  85 

Orcbades,  et  Radii,  et  amara  Pausia  bacca ;    . 
Pomaque,  et  Alcinoi  silvae  :  nee  surculus  idem 
Crustumiis  Syriisque  piiis,  gravibusque  volemis : 
Non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  vindemia  nostris, 
Quam  Methynmaeo  carpit  de  palmite  Lesbos.  90 

Sunt  Tbasiae  yites ;  sunt  et  Mareotides  albas ; 
Pinguibus  hae  terris  habiles,  levioribus  illae ; 
Et  passo  Psithia  xitilior ;  tenuisque  Lageos, 
Tentatura  pedes  olim,  vincturaque  linguam  ; 
Purpureae,  Preciaeque  :  et— quo  te  carmine  dicam,       95 
Rhaetica  1  nee  cellis  ideo  contende  Falemis. 
Sunt  et  Aminaeae  vites,  firmissima  vina. 
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Tmolius   aflsurgit    qtdbus,  et  rex  ipse  Phaaaeus ; 
Argitisque  minor,  cui  non  ceitayerit  ulla, 
Aut  tantam  fluex^,  aut  totidem  durare  per  aanoB.        100 
Non  ego  te,  dis  et  mensi»  accepta  secimdis, 
Transierim,  Bliodia,  et  tumidis,  Bumaste,  racemis. 
Sed  neque,  quam  multae  species,  nee,  nomina  quse  aint. 
Est  numeros ;  neque  enim  numero  comprendere  refert : 
Quern  qui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  idem  105 

Discere  quam  mukae  2«ephyro  torbentur  arense ; 
Aut,  ubi  navigiis  violentier  incidit  Eurus, 
Ndase,  quo!  lonii  veniant  ad  littora  fluctus. 

Nee  vezo  terras  ferre  oratiea  omnia  possunt 
Fluminibus  salices,  crassisque  paludibus.  ahii  110 

Nascuntur ;  gteriles  saxosis  montibus  orni : 
Littora  myrtetis  laetissima :  denique  apertOB 
Bacchus  amat  coUes,  aquilonem  et  frigora  taxi. 
Aspice  et  extremis  domitum  cultoribus  orbem, 
Eoasque  domos  Arabum,  pictosque  Gelonos ;     .  115 

Divisae  arboribus  patriae :  sola  India  nigrum 
Fert  ebenum ;  solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabseia. 
Quid  tibi  odorato  referam  sudantia  Kgno 
Balsamaque,  et  baccas  semper  frondentis  acanthi  ] 
Quid  nemora  ^thiopum,  moUi  canentia  lan&l  120 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres  1 
Aut  quos,  Oceano  propior,  g^nt  India  lucos, 
Extremi  sinus  orbis  1  ubi  aera  vincere  summum 
Arboris  baud  uUae  jactu  potuere  sagittae : 
Et  gens  ilia  quidem  sumtis  non  tarda  pharetris.  125 

Media  fert  tristes  succos  tardumque  saporem 
Felicis  mali ;  quo  noo-preesentius  ullum, 
Pocula  si  quando  saeTss  infecere  norercae, 
[Miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verlm,] 
Auxilium  Tenit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena.  ISO 

Ipsa  ingens  arbos,  faciemque  simillima  lauro ; 
Et,  si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorem, 
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Lauras  erat :  folia,  hand  ullia  labentia  TentiB; 
Flos  ad  prima  tenax :  animas  et  olenda  Medi 
Ora  fovent  illo,  et  senibus  medicantur  anhelis.  136 

Sed  oeque  Medorum,  silvsa  ditiaaima,  terra. 
Nee  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbid  us  HemuiB, 
Laudibus  Italiae  certent;  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Panchaia  pingpiia  arenis. 
Haec  loca  lion  tauri  spirantes  naribus  ignem  liO 

Invertere,  satis  immanis  dencibus  bydri ; 
Nee  galeis  densisque  virOm  seges  horruit  haatis : 
Sed  gravidse  fruges  et  Bacchi  Maosicus  bumor 
Implevere ;  tenent  oleae  armentaque  laeta. 
Hinc  bellator  eqaus  campo  sese  ardaus  infert :  145 

Hine  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima,  taonia, 
Yictima,  ssepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanes  ad  templa  deOm  .doxere  triumphoa. 
Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  alienis  menaibus  aeataa ; 
Bis  gravidsB  peeudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbor.  150 

At  rabidse  tigres  absunt,  et  sseva  leonum 
Semina ;  nee  miseros  fallunt  aconita  legentea ; 
Nee  rapit  immensos  orbes  per  humum,  neque  tanto 
Squamous  in  spii*am  tractu  se  eoUigit  anguis. 
Adde  tot  egreffias  urbes,  operumque  laborem,  155 

Tot  eongesta  manu  praeruptis  oppida  saxia, 
Fluminaque  antiques  subterlabentia  mures. 
An  mare,  quod  supra,  memorem,  quodque  alluit  infira  1 
Anne  lacus  tantos  I  te,  Lari  maxime,  teque, 
Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marino  %         160 
An  memorem  portua,  Lucrinoque  addita  elanstra, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridonbus  asquor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonot  unda  refuso, 
Tyrrbenusque  firetis  imipittitur  asstus  Aremia  1 
Ifec  eadem  argenti  riyoe  asrisque  metaUs  166 

Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  plorima  fluxit. 
HsBC  genus  acre  virdm,  Marsos,  pubemque  Sabellam, 

£2 
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Assuetumque  malo  Ligurem,  Yokcosque  yemtos, 
Extulit;  haec  Decios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camillos, 
Scipiadas  duros  bello,  et  te,  maxime  Oaesar,  170 

Qui  nunc,  extremis  Asiae  jam  victor  in  oris, 
Imbellem  avertis  Romania  arcibus  Indum. 
Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Satumia  tellus ! 
Magna  virOm  :  tibi  res  antiquse  laudis  et  artis 
Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fbntes,  17o 

AscrsBumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 

Nunc  locus  arvorum  ingeniis ;  quae  robora  cuique, 
Quis  color,  et  quae  sit  rebus  natura  ferendis. 
Difficiles  primum  terrae,  collesque  maligni. 
Tenuis  ubi  argilla^  et  dumosis  calculus  arvis,  ].80 

Palladia  gaudetit  silva  vivacis  olivae. 
Indicio  est  tractu  surgens  oleaster  eodem 
Plurimus,  et  strati  baccis  silvestribus  agri. 
At,  quae  pinguis  humus,  dulcique  uligine  laeta, 
Quique  frequens  herbis  et  fertilis  ubere  campus ;        185 
Qualem  saepe  cav^  mentis  convalle  solemus 
Dispicere  (hue  summis  liquuntur  rupibus  amnes, 
Felicemque  trahunt  limum),  quique  editus  austro, 
£t  filicem  curvis  inviscmi  pascit  aratris ; 
Hie  tibi  praevalidas  olim  multoque  fluentes  190 

Sufficiet  Baccho  vites :  hie  fertilis  uvae  ; 
Hie  laticis,  qualem  pateris  libamus  et  auro, 
Inflavit  quum  pinguis  ebur  Tyrrhenus  ad  aras, 
Lancibus  et  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  exta. 
Sin  armenta  magis  studium  vitulosque  tueri,   -  195 

Aut  foetus  oviura,  aut  urentes  culta  capellas; 
Saltus,  et  saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti, 
Et  qualem  infelix  amisit  Mantua  campum, 
Pascentem  niveos  herboso  fliimine  cycnoB : 
Non  liquidi  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramina  deenmt ;     200 
Et,  quiemtum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus, 
Exigaft  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet. 
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Nigra  fere  et  preaeo  pingab  sub  vomere  teira, 

Et  cui  putre  siolum  (namque  hoc  imitamur  arando), 

Optima  frumentis :  non  uUo  ex  aequore  cemea  205 

Plura  domum  tardis  decedere  plaustra  juvencia : 

Aut,  unde  iratus  silvam  devexit  arator^ 

Et  nemora  evertit  multos  igiiava  per  aimos, 

Antiquasque  domos  avium  cum  stirpibua  imia 

Emit :  illae  altum  nidis  petiere  relijptia ;  210 

At  rudis  enituit  impulao  vomere  campus, 

Nanr  jejuna  quidem  clivosi  glarea  ruria 

y  ix  humilea  apibus  casias  roremque  ministrat : 

Et  tophus  scaber  et  nigris  «xesa  chelydris 

Creta  negant  alios  seque  serpetitibus  agroa  215 

Dulcem  ferre  cibum,  et  curvas  pnebere  latebras. 

Quae  tenuem  exhalat  nebulam.fumosque  volucres, 

Et  bibit  humorem,  et,  quum  vult,  ex  se  ipsa  remittit; 

Quaeque  suo  viridi  semper  se  gramine  vestit, . 

Nee  scabie-et  salsa  laedit  rubigine  ferrutn :  220 

Ilia  tibi  Isetis  intexet  viltbus  ulmos ;, 

Ilia  ferax  oleo  est ;  illam  experiere  colendo 

Et  facilem  pecori»  et  patientehi  vomeris  unci. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vieiua  Vedevo 

Ora  jugo,  et  vacuis  Clanius  uou  sequus  Acerris.  225 

Nunc,  quo  quamque  modo  possis  cognoscere,  dicam. 
Rara  sit,  an  supra  morem  si  densa  requiras ; 
Altera  frumentis  quoniam  favet,  altera  Baccho ; 
Densa  magis  Cereri,  rarissima  quaeque  Lyseo : 
Ante  locum  capies  ocujis,  alteque  jubebis  230 

In  solido  puteum  demitti,  omnemque  repooes 
Rursus  humum,  et  pedibus  summas  sequabis  arenas. 
Si  deerunt,  rarum,  pecorique  et  vitibus  almis 
Aptius,  uber  erit :  sin  in  sua  ppsse  negabunt 
Ire  loca,  et  scrobibus  superabit  terra  repletis,  235 

Spissus  ager ;  glebas  cunctantes  crassaque  terga 
Exspecta,  et  validis  terram  proscinde  juvencis. 
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Salsa  autem  telltiSy  et  quae  perhibetur  amara, 

Frugibus  infelix  (ea  nee  mansuescit  arando, 

Nee  Baccho  genus,  ftut  poknis  sua  nomina-^servat)        240 

Tale  dabit  specimen:  tu  spisso  yimine  qualos, 

Colaque  prselorum  fumosis  deripe  tectis  ; 

Hue  ager  ille  malus,  dulcesqiie  a  fontibus  undse, 

Ad  plenum  calcentur :  aqua  eluctabitur  omnis 

Scilicet,  et  grandes  ibunt  per  vimina  guttae ;  245 

At  sapor  indicium  faciet,  manifestus  et  ora 

Tristia  tentantum  sensu  torquebit  amaror. 

Pinguis  item  quae  sit  tellus,  hoc  denique  pacto 

Discimus :  baud  unquam  manibus  jactata  fatiscit, 

Sed  picis  in  morem  ad  digitos  lentescit  habendo.         250 

Humida  majores  herbas  alit.  ipsaque  ju8to 

Laetior.     Ah  nimium  ne  sit  mihi  fertilis  ilia, 

Neu  se  prasvalidam  primis  ostendat  aiistis ! 

Quae  gravis  est,  ipso  tacitam  se  pondere  prodit ; 

Quffique  levis.     Promtum  est  oculis  pnediscere  nigram, 

Et  quis  cui  color.     At  sceleratum  exqukere  fri^us      256 

Difficile  est :  piceae  tantum,  taxique  nocentes 

Interdum,  aut  hederae  pandunt  vestigia  nigrae. 

His  animadversis,  terrani  multo  ante  memento 
Excoquere,  et  magnos  scrobibus  concidere  montes,    260 
Ante  supinatas  aquiloni  ostendere  glebas,  ^ 
Quam  laetum  infodias  vitis  genus.     Optima  putri 
Arva  solo :  id  venti  curant,  gelidaeque  pruinae, 
Et  labefacta  movens  robustus  jugera  fossor. 
At,  si  quos  baud  uUa  vires  vigilantia  fugit,  265 

Ante  locum  similem  exquirunt,  ubi  prima  paretar 
Arboribus  seges,  et  quo  mox  digesta  feratur ; 
Mutatam  ignorent  subito  ne  semina  matrem. 
Quin  etiam  coeli  regionem  in  cortice  signant ; 
Ut,  quo  quasque  modo  steterit,  qu&  parte  calores         .270 
Austrinos  tulerit,  quae  terga  obverterit  axi, 
Restituant :  adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum  est. 
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CoUibus,  an  piano  melios  ait  pooere  vitem« 
Quaere  prius.    Si  phigais  agros  metabere  campi, 
Densa  sere ;  in  denso  non  segnior  ubere  Bacclnia :     275 
Sin  tumulis  accliye  aolam  colleiqae  sdpinoa ; 
Indulge  ordinibnB,  nee  aecius  omois  in  ungueoo 
Arboribus  podtis  secto  via  limita  quadret. 
Ut  Bsepe,  ingenti  bello  qiuiin  longa  t^ohortea 
Ex^licuit  legio,  et  campo  stetit  agmen  apeoto,    '         280 
Directaeque  acies,  ae  late  floetnat  omnia 
iBre  renidenti  telhiB,  necdum  horrida  miscent 
Proelia,  sed  dubius  mediis  Man  errat  in  annis: 
Omnia  sint  paribus  numeris  dimenaa  yiamm, 
Non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  ptxwpectus  inaiiem ;      285 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  Tires  dabit  emnibua  ssquaa 
Terra,  nequein  vacunm  poterunt  ae  extendere  raaaa. 

Forsitan  et,  scrobibus  qusB  sint  fasdgia,  qmaraa. 
Ausim  vel  tenni  vitem  committere  sulco : 
Altior  ac  penitus  terras  defigitur  arboa ;  290 

JBsculus  in  primis,  quae,  quantum  vertiee  ad  auraa 
iEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  teodit. 
Ergo  non  hiemes  iUam,  non  fiabra,  neque  imbrea 
Gonvellunt ;  immota  maaet,  multoaque  nepotes^ 
Multa  yirdm  Tolvens  durando  saecula,  Yincit :  295 

Turn,  fortiss  late  ramos  et  bra&bia  tendons 
Hue  illuc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram. 

Neve  tibi  ad  solem  Torgant  vineta  cadentem; 
Neve  inter  vites  condnm  sere :  neve  fiagella 
Summa  pete,  aut  summa  destringe  ex  arbore  pkntas ; 
Tantus  amor  temB !  neu  ferro  laede-retuso  301 

Semina;  neve  oleie  silveatres  insere  truncos: 
Nam  saepeincautis  pestoribus  excidit  ignis, 
Qui,  furtim  pingui  primum  sub  eortice  tectus, 
Hobora  comprendit,  frondesque  elapsus  in  akas  305 

Ingentem  coelo  aonitum  dedit ;  inde  sequutus 
Per  ramos  victor  p^rque  alta  cacumina  regnat^ 
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Et  totum  involvit  flatnmu  nemus,  et  niit  atram 

Ad  coelum,  pice&  crawus  caligine,  nubem : 

Frsesertim  si  tei&pestaa  a  v.ertice  silvis  310 

Incubuit,  glomeratque  ferens  incendia  Yentus. 

Hoc  ubiy  non  a  stirpe  Talent,  eaesaeque  reverti 

Possunt,  atque  ima  simileB  revirescere  terra :  * 

Infelix  superat  foliis  oleaster  amaris. 

Nee  tibi  tarn  prudens  qaisquam  persuadeat  attctor,  315 
Tellurem  Borea  rigidam  spirante  moverL 
Rura  gelu  turn  claudit  hiems,  nee,  semine  jactb, 
Concretam  patitur  radicem  affigere  terrsd. 
Optima  vineds  satio,  quum  vere  rubenti 
Candida  venit  avis-,  longis  inrisaf  colubris ;  320 

Prima  vel  auctunuii  sub  frigora,  quum  rapidus  Sol 
Nondum  hiemem  contingit  equis,  jam  prasterit  sestas. 
Ver  adeo  frondi  nemonim,  ver  utile  silvis : 
Vere  tument  terras,  et  genitalia  semina  poscunt. 
Tum  pater  omnipotehs  foBcundis  imbribus  JEther       325 
Conjugis  in  gremium  Isetae  descendit,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fostus. 
Avia  tum  resonant  avibus  virgulta  canoris, 
Et  Venerem  certis  repettint  armenta  diebus ; 
Parturit  almus  ager ;  Zepbyrique  tepentibus  auris      330 
Laxant  arva  sinus ;  superat  tener  omnibus  humor; 
Inque  novos  soles  audent  se  germina  tuto 
Credere :  nee  metuit  surgentes  pampinus  Austros, 
Aut  actum  coelo  magnis  Aquilonibus  imbrem ; 
Sed  trudit  gemmas,  et  frondes  expHcat  omnes.  335 

Non  alios  primA  crescentis  origine  mundi 
Illuxisse  dies,  aliumye  habuisse  tenorem 
Cr^diderim :  ver  illud  erat ;  ver  magnus  agebat 
Orbis,  et  hibemis  parcebaiit  flatibus  Euri ; 
Quum  prims  lucem  pecudes  hausere,  viri)mque         340 
Terrea  progenies  duris  caput  extulit  arvis, 
Immissseque  ferae  silvis,  et  sidera  ccela 
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Nee  res  Imne  tenens  possent  peiferre  laboretn. 

Si  non  tanta  quies  iret  friguaque  caloremque 

Inter,  et  exciperet,  coeli  indulgentia  terras.  345 

Quod  superest,  qutecumque  prraies  virgulta  per  agros* 
Sparge  fimo  pingni,  et  malt^  memor  occule  Cerrft ; 
Aut  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  squalentes  infode  condias : 
Inter  enim  labeutur  aquas,  tenuisque  subibit 
Halitufl,  atque  animos  tollent  sata.     Jamque  reperti,  350 
Qui  Baxo  super,  atque  ingentis  pondere  testaB, 
Urguerent :  hoc  effusos  'munimen  ad  imbtes ; 
Hoc,  ubi  hiulca  siti  findit  canis  sestifer  arva. 

Seminibus  positis;  superest  didacere  terrain 
Ssepius  ad  capita,  et  duros  jacCare  bidentes ;  355 

Aut  presso  exercere  solum  sub  vomere,  et  ipsa 
Flectere  luctaittes  inter  vineta  juvencos : 
Turn  leyes  calamos,  et  rasas  bastilia  virgas,  - 
Fraxineasque  aptare  sudes,  furcasque  valentes : 
Yiribus  eniti  quarum,  et  conteninere  ventos  360 

Assuescant,  sumtnasque  sequi  tabulata  per  ulmos. 

Ac,  dum  prima  novis  adolescit  frondibus  astas, 
Parcendum  teneris :  et,  dum  se  Isetus  ad  auras 
Palmes  agit,  laxis  per  purum  immissus  habenis. 
Ipsa  acie  nondum  falcis  tentanda ;  *  sed  unois  365 

Carpendas  mantbus  frondes,  interque  legendas.- 
Inde,  ubi  jam  validis  amplexas  stirpibus  ulmos 
Sxierint,  turn  stringe  comas,  tum  bracbia  tonde; 
Ante  refoimidant  ferrum  :  tum  denique  dura 
£xerce  imperia,  et  ramos  compesce  fluentes.  370 

Texendas  sepel»  etiam,  et  pecus  omne  tenendum, 
Praecipue  dum  froiis  tenera  imprudendque  laborum : 
Cui,  super  indignas  hiemes  solemque  potentem^   , 
Silyestres  uri  assidue  capreasque  sequaces 
Illudunt,  pascuntur  oves  avidaeque  juvencas.  376 

Frigora  nee  tantum  can  Si  concreta  pruin^, 
Aut  gravis  incumbens  scopulis  arentibus  aestas^ 
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Quantum  illi  nocuere  greges,  durique  veneuum 

Dentis,  6t  admorao  signata  in  6tirpe  cicatrix. 

Non  aliam  ob  calpam  Baccho  caper  omnibus  ar is       380 

Caeditur,  et  yeteres  ineunt  proscenia  ludi, 

Praemiaque  ingeniis  pagos  et  compita  eircmn 

Thesidae  posuere,  atque  inter  pocula  Iseti 

MoUibUB  in  pratis  unctos  sahiere  per  utres. 

Nee  non  Ausonii,  Trojii  gens  missa,  coloni    «  385 

Versibus  inoomtis  ludunt,  risuque  soluto, 

Oraque  corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis ; 

Et  te,  Bacche,  yocant  per  carmina  laeta,  tibique 

Oscilla  ex  altll  suspendunt  moUia  pinu. 

Hinc  omnis  largo  pubescit  vinea  foetu ;  390 

Complentur  vallesque  cavae  saltusque  profundi, 

Et  quocumque  deus  circum  caput  egit  honestuln. 

Ergo  rite  suum  Baccbo  dicemus  honorem 

Carminibus  patriis,  lancesque  et  liba  feremus ; 

Et  ductus  comu  stabit  sacer  hircus  ad  aram,  395 

Pinguiaque  in  veribus  torrebimus  exta  oolumis. 

Est  etiem  ille  labor  curandis  vitibus  aker, 
Cui  nunquam  exhausti  satis- est  i  namque  omne  quotannis 
Terque  quaterque  solum  scindendum,  glebaque  versis 
iBtemum  frangenda  bidentibus ;  omne  levandum       400 
Fronde  nemus :  redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  orbem, 
Atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia,  volvitur  annus. 
Ac  jam  otim,  seras  posuit  quum  vinea  frondes, 
Frigidus  et  silvis  aquilo  decussit  honorem ; 
Jam  tum  acer  curas  venientem  extendit  in  annum    '  405 
Rusticusy  et  curve  Satumi  dente  relictam 
Persequitur  vitem  attondens,  fingitque  putando. 
Primus  humum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremato 
Sarmenta,  et  vallos  primus  sub  tecta  referto ; 
Postremus  metito.    Bis  vitibus  ingruit  umbra ;  410 

Bis  segetem  densis  obducunt  sentibus  herbae ; 
Durus  uterque  labor.    Laudato  ingentia  rura : 
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Exiguum  colito.     Nee  won  etiam  aspera  nisei 

y imina  per  Bilvaniy  et  ripis  Bimalis  amndo 

Oseditur,  incultique  exercet  eora  saHcti.  415 

Jam  yinctse  yitea ;  jam  falcem  arbuata  reponuat ; 

Jam  canit  extremos  effoBtua  Tinitor  antes : 

SolHcitanda  tamen  tellus,  pnl^naque  moYendus ; 

Et  jam  maturis  metaendus  Jupiter  uvis. 

Contra,  non*  ulla  est  oleis  enltura ;  neque  ilke  420 

Procurvam  exspectant  falcem  rastrosque  tenaces* 
Quum  semel  hflenenint  arrisj  aorasque  tulemnt* 
Ipsa  satis  tellus,  quam  dente  i«cluditiir  unco, 
Sufficit.humorem;  et  gravidas,  cum  vomere,  fhiges. 
Hoc  pinguem  et  placitam  Pad  nutritor  oiivam.  425 

Poma  quoque,  ut  primum  truncos  sensere  yalentes, 
Et  vires  habuere  suas,  ad  sidera  raptim 
Vi  proprift  nitantur/  opisque  hand  indiga  noatne. 

Nee  minus  interea  fostu  nemus  omne  gravescit, 
Sanguineisque  incuha  rubent  aviaria  bapeis.  430 

Tondentur  cytisi,  tsedas  sihra  aha  ministrat, 
Pascunturque  ignes  noctumi,  et  lamina  fiindunt. 
Et  dubitant  homines  serere,  atque  impendere  euram  1 
Quid  majora  sequarl  malices  bumilesque  genestSB, 
Aut  illse  peeori  frondem,  aut  pastoribus' umbras  435 

Sufficiunt ;  sepemque  satis,  et  pabula  melH. 
Et  juvat  undantem'  buxo  speetare  Cytomm, 
Naryciasque  picis  lucos :  juvat  arva  videre 
Non  rastris,  hominum  noh  uUi  olxioxift  cures.  * 
Ipsee  Caucasio  steriles  in  Teitice  uIvsb,  440 

Quas  animosi-Euri  assidue  franguntque*  ferunfeque, 
Dant  alios  aHse  fcBtiis ;  dant  utile  lignum 
Navigiis  pinos,  domibits  cedrumque  cupressosque : 
Hinc  radios  trivere  totis,  faaac  t  jmpasia  plaustm 
Agricolae,  et  paiidas  ratibus  posuere  carinas.        <       445 
Yiminibus  salices  fGecundss,  frondibus  ulmi. 
At  myrtus  validis  hastilibus,  et,  bona  belk>, 
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Comus ;  Iturseos  taxi  torquentar  in  arcus. 

Nee  tiliae  leves  aut  tomo  raaile  buxum 

Non  formam  accipianty  ferroque  cavantur.  acuto* ,        450 

Nee  non  et  torrentem  undam  levis  innatat  alnu8> 

Missa  Pado  ;  nee  non  et  apes  examina  eondunt  - 

CorticibuBque  cavis  vitiosseque  ilieis  alveo. 

Quid  memorandum  seque  Baecbeia  dona  tolerant  1 

Baecbus  et  ad  culpam  caussaa  dedit :  Die  furentes      455 

Centauros  leto  domuit,  RhoBtumque,  Pbolumque, 

Et  magno  Hylseura  Lapithis  eratere  minantem.  . 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas !  quibus  ipsa,  proeul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  bumo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus.  460 

Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
Mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  sedibus  undain ; ' 
Nee  varios  inbiant  pulebra  testudine  postes, 
lUusasque  auro  vestes,  Ephjre'iaque  sera ; 
Alba  neque  Assyrio  iueatur  lana  veneno,  '  .465 

Nee  casia  liquid!  corrumpitur  usus  olivi : 
At  seeura  quies,  et  neseia  faller&  yita, 
Dives  opum  variarum ;  at  laitis  otia  fimdis, 
Speluncss,  vivique  lacus ;  at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore  jaozmii  470 

Non  absunt :  illic  saltus  ac  lustra  ferarum^ 
Et  patiens  openira;  exiguoque  assueta,  juventus; 
Sacra  deilkm,  sanctique  patres :  extrenia  per-ilkxi 
Justitia,  excedens  terris,  vestigia  fecit. 

Me  vero  primum,  dulces  ante  omnia,  -Musaey  475 

Quarum  sacra  fero,  ingenti  percussus  amore, 
Aceipiant,  coslique  vias  et  sidera  iQeostrent ; 
DefeetuB  solis  varios,  lunasque  labores ; 
Unde  tremor  terris ;  qu^  vi  maria  alta  tumescant 
Objicibus  ruptid,  rursusque  in  se  ipsa  residant ;  480 

Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  soles 
Hibemi,  vel  quee  tardis  mora  noetibus  obstet. 
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Sin,  has  ne  possim  naturas  accedere  p&rtes, 

Frigid U8  obstiterit  circam  prsecordia  sanguis ; 

Rura  mihi,  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes :  485 

Flumina  amem  silTasque  inglorius.    O,  ubi  campi, 

Spercheosque,  et,-  virginibos  bacchata  Laccenis, 

Tajgeta !  O,  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haemi 

Sistat,  et  ingend  ramorum  protegat  umbra  1 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caussas ;  490 

Atque  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatnm, 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acheron tis  avari ! 
Fortunatus  et  ille,  deos  qui  novit  agrestes, 
Panaque,^ilyanumque  senem,  Nymphasque  sorores! 
Ilium  non  populi  fasces,  non  purpura  regum  495 

Flexit,  et  infidos  agttans  discordia  fratres, 
Aut  conj urate  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro ; 
Non  res  Romanse,  perituraque  regna :  neque  ille 
Aut  doluit  miserans  inopem,  aut  inridit  habenti. 
Quos  rami  fructus,  quos  ipsa  volentia  rura  500 

Sponte  tulere  su4,  carpsit;  nee  ferrea  jura, 
Insanumque  forum,  aut  populi  tabularia  vidit« 

SoUicitant  alii  remis  freta  caeca,  ruuntque 
In  ferrum ;  penetrant  aulas  et  limina  regum : 
Hie  petit  excidiis  urbem  miserosque  Penates,  505 

Ut  gemma  bibat,  et  Sarrano  indormiat  ostro : 
Condit  opes  alius,  defossoque  incubat  auro. 
Hie  stupet  attonitus  rostris  :  hunc  plausus  hiantem 
Per  cuneos  (gemi;natus  enim  plebisque  patrumqye) 
Corripuit.     Gaudent  perfusi  sanguine  fratrum,  510 

Exsilioque  domos  et  dulcia  limina  mutant, 
Atque  alio  patriaim  quaerunt  sub  sole  jacentem. 
Agricola  incurve  terram  dimovit  aratro : 
Hinc  anni  labor ;  hinc  patriam  parvosque  nepotes 
Sustinet;  hinc  armenta  boum,  meritosque  juvencos.    515 
Nee  requies,  quin  aut  pomis  exuberet  annus, 
Aut  fcetu  pecorum,  aut  Cerealis  mergite  culmi ; 
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Proventuque  oneret  sulcos,  atque  hcnrrea  Tincat. 

Venit  hiems :  teritur  Sicyonia  bacca  trapezia ; 

Glande  sues  laeti  redeunt ;  dant  arbuta  silTae ;  530 

Et  varios  ponit  foBtus  auctutnnus ;  et  alte 

Mitis  in  apricis  coquitur  vindemia  saxis. 

Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  natt ; 

Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus ;  ubera  vaccee 

Lactea  demittunt  '^  pinguesque  in  gramine  laeto  525 

Inter  se  adversis  hictantur  comibus  bsedi. 

Ipse  dies  agitat  festos ;  fuewsque  per  berbam, 

Ignis  ubi  in  medio;  et  socii  cratera  coronant, 

Te,  libans,  Lenaee,  vocat ;  pecorisque  magistris 

Yelocis  jaouli  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo ;  630 

Corporaque  agresti  nudant  prsednra  palaestrae. 

Hanc  olim  vetetes  vitam  coluere  Sabini ; 
Hanc  Remus  et  frater :  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit ; 
Scilicet  et  rerUm  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces.  535 

Ante  etiam  sceptrum  Dictsei  regis,  et  ante 
Impia  quam  csesis  gens  est  epulata  juvencis, 
Aureus  banc  vitam  in  terris  Satumus  agebat. 
Necdum  etiam  audieraiit  inflari  classica,  necdum, 
Impositos  duris  crepitare  incudibus  enses.  540 

Sed  nos  immensum  spatiis  confecimus  aequor, 
Et  jam  tempus  equikm  fumantia  solvere  coUa. 
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Te  quoque>  magna  Pale8»  et  te,  meiaorande,  caDennm, 
Pastor  ab  Amphryao ;  vos,  siItbd  amnesque  Lycaei. 
Cetera,  quae  vacuas  teniuBseDC  carmine  mantes, 
Omnia  jam  vulgata :  qnts  aut  Iiurystbea  dmnm, 
Aut  illaudati  nescit  Buairidis  aras  1  5 

Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  pner,  eC  Latonkt  Deloe  1 
Hippodameque,  faumeroqne  Pelopa  insigmB  elmmo» 
Acer  equis  1     Taitanda  via  est,  quA  me  quoqne  possim 
Tollere  humo,  Yictorque  vir6m  volitare  per  ora. 
Primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum',  modo  vita  supenit,       10 
Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  Mnsas : 
Primus  Idumeeas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas ; 
Et  viridi  in  campo  templum  de  mannore  ponam 
Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  i^  flexibns  errat 
MinciuB,  et  tenera  pnetexit  cumndine  ripas.  15 

In  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebtt. 
lUi  victor  ego,  et  Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro, 
Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  currus. 
Cuncta  mihi,  Alpheum  linqnens  lucosque  Molordii, 
Cursibus  et  cruda  decemet  Givcia  cesto.  ^0 

Ipse,  caput  tonsae  foliis  omatus  oHvae, 
Dona  feram*    Jam  nunc  sollemnes  ducere  pmnpas 
Ad  delubra  juvat,  caroosque  videre  juvencos ; 
Vel  scena  ut  versis  discedat  frcmtibos,  utque 
Purpurea  intexti  toUant  aulaea  &itanni.  25 

In  foribus  pugnam  ex  anro  solidoqne  elephanto 
Gangariddm  faciam,  viotorisque  arma  Q,uirini ; 
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Atque  bic  undantem  bello  magnumque  fluentem 
Nilum,  ac  navali  surgentes  aere  columnas. 
Addain'urbes  Asise  domitas,  piilsumque  Nipbaten,        30 
Fidentemque  fuga-Parthum  Versisque  sagittis, 
Et  duo  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  boste  tropaea, 
Bisque  txiumpbatas  utroque  ab  littore  gentes. 
Stabunt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa, 
Assaraci  proles,  demissaeque  ab  Jove  gentis  36 

Nomina,  Trosque  parens,  et  Trojse  Cyntbius  auctor. 
Invidia  infelix  fiirias  amnemque  severum 
Cocyti  metuet,  tortosque  Ixionis-  ongues 
Immanemque  rotam,  et  non  exsuperabile  saxum. 
Interea  Dryadum  sitvas  saltusque  sequamur  •  40 

IntactoSy  tua,  Maecenas,  baud  molHa  jussa. 
Te  sine  nil  altum  mens  incboat.     En  !  age,  segnes 
Rumpe  moras ;  vocat  ingenti  clamore  Citbaeron, 
Taj^getique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum : 
Et  vox  assensu  nemornm  ingeminata  reinugit.  45 

Mox  tamen  ardentes  accingar  dicere  pug^nas 
Caesaris,  et  nomen  fam4  tot  ferre  per  annoB, 
Titboni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Caesar. 

Seu  quis,  Olympiacae  miratus  praemia  palmse, 
Pascit  equos ;  seu  quis  fortes  ad  aratra  juvencos ;         50 
Corpora  praecipue  matrum  legat.     Optima  torv^ae 
Forma  bovis,  cui  turpe  caput,  cui  pl}irima  cervix, 
Et  crurum  tonus  a  mento  palearia  pendent ; 
Tum  longo  nuUus  lateri  modus ;  omnia  magna, 
Pes  etiam ;  et  camuris  birtae  sub  comibus  aures.  66 

Nee  mibi  displiceat  maeulis  insigrnis  et  albo, 
Aut  juga  detrectans ;  interdumque  aspera  conm, 
Et  faciem  tauro  pr(^ior ;  quadque  ardua  tota, 
Et  gradiens  ima  yerrit  vestigia  caudau 
JEtBS  Lucinam  justosque  pati  bymenaeos  60 

Desinit  ante  decern,  post  quatuor  incipit  annos : 
Cetera  nee  fodtoxm  babilis,  nee  fortis  aratris. 
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Interea,  superat  gregibus  dum  ksta  juventas. 

Solve  mares ;  mitte  in  Venerem  pecuaria  primos, 

Atque  aliam  ex'alift  generando  suffice  prolem.  65 

Optima  quseque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  aevi 

Prima  fugit :  subeunt  morbi,  tristisque  senectus, 

Et  labor,  et  durse  rapit  inclementia  mortis. 

Semper  erant,  quarum  mutari  corpora  malis : 

Semper  enim  refice ;  ac,  ne  post  amissa  requiras,         70 

Anteveni,  et  sobolem  armento  soitire  qaotannis. 

Nee  non  et  pecori  est  idem  dilectus  equino. 
Tu  modoy  quos  in  spem  statues  submittere  gentis, 
Praecipuum  jam  inde  a  teneris  impende  laborem. 
Continue  pecoris  generosi  puUus  in  arvis  75 

Altius  ingreditur,  et  moUia  crura  reponit. 
Primus  et  ire  viam,  et  fluvios  tentare  minaces 
Audet,  et  ignoto  sese  committere  ponti ; 
Nee  yanos  horret  strepitus.     lUi  ardua  cervix, 
Argutumque  caput,  brevis  alvus,  obesaque  terga ;  80 

Luxuriatque  tons  animosum  pectus.     Honesti 
Spadices,  glaucique  :  color  detenimus  albis, 
Et  gilvo.     Turn,  si  qua  sonum  procul  arma  dedere, 
Stare  loco  nescit ;  micat  auribus,  et  tremit  artus. ; 
CoUectumque  fremens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem :  85 

Densa  juba,  et  dextro  jactata  recumbit  in  armo ; 
At  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina ;  cavatque 
Tellurem,  et  solrdo  graviter  sonat  uiigula  comu. 
Talis,  Amyclaei  domitus  Pollucis  babenis, 
Cyllarus,  et,  quorum  Graii  meminere  poetse,  90 

Martis  equi  bijuges,  et  magni  currus  Acbilli : 
Talis  et  ipse  jubam  cervice  efiudit  equinft, 
Conjugis  adventu  pemix,  Satamu8>  et  altum 
Pelion  binnitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto. 

Hunc  quoque,  ubi  aut  morba  gravis,  aut  jam  segnior 
annis,  95 

Deficit,  abde  domo ;  nee  turpi  ignosce  senectse. 
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Frigidus  in  Venerem  senior,  finstraque  Isborem 
Ingratum  trahit ;  Jbt,  si  quando  ad  proelia  ventum  est, 
Ut  quondam  in  stipulis  magnus  sine  viribus  ignis, 
Incassum  furit     Ergo  animos  seTumque  notabi«  100 

Prascipue ;  hinc  alias  aites,  pi^lemque  parentum, 
Et  quis  cuique  dolor  yictOt  quae  gloria  palorae. 
Nonne  vides,  quum  praecipid  certamine  campum 
Corripuere,  ruuntque  efTusi  carcere  currus  ; 
Quum  spes  arrectae  juvenum,  exsultantiaque  baurit    105 
Corda  pavor  pulsans  )  illi  instant  verbere  torto^ 
Et  proni  dant  lora :  yolat  vi  fervidus  axis :    . 
Jamque  humiles,  jamque  elati  sublime  yideiltur 
Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atque  assurgere  in  auras. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies ;  at  fulvas  nimbus  arenas  110 

Tollitur ;  humeseunt  spumis  flatuque  sequentum : 
Tantus  amor  laudum,  tanta&  est  yietoria  cures. 
Primus  Eriebthonius  currus  et  quatuor  ausus 
Jungere  equos,  rapidusque  rotis  insistere  vict<xr.- 
Frena  Pelethronii  Lapithae  gyrosque  dedere,  115 

Impositi  dorso,  atque  equitem  dpcuere  sub  annis 
Insultare  solo,  et  gresaus  glomerare  supeibosi. 
iEquus  uterque  labor :  aeque  juvenemque  mi^^trs 
Exquirunt,  calidumque  snimjis,  et  cursibus  acrem ; 
Quamvis  saepe  fuga  versos  ille  egerit  hostis,  120 

Et  patiiam  Epirum  referat,  fortesque  Mycenas, 
Neptunique  ipsft  dedueat  origine  gentem. 

His  animadyersis,  instant  sub  tempus,  et  oinneB 
Impendunt  curas  denso  distendere  pingui, 
Quem  legere  ducem,  et  pecori  dixere  maritum;  125 

Pubentesque  secant  herbas,  fluviosque  ministraot, 
Farraque  ;  ne  blando  nequeat  superesse  laboxt, 
Invalidique  patrum  referant  jejunia  natL 
Ipsa  autem  macie  tenuant  armenta  volentes ; 
Atque,  ubi  concubitus  primes  jam  nota  voluptaa  130 

Sollieitat,  firondesque  negant,  et  fbntibus  arcant ; 
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Ssepe  etiam  cursu  quatiunt,  et  BtAe  &ligant» 

Quum  graviter  tunsis  gemit  area  frag^baa,  et  qaum 

Surgentem  ad  Zepbjrum  paleae  jactantar  inanea. 

Hoc  faciunt,  nimio  ne  luxu  obtusior  uaua  135 

Sit  genitali  arvo,  et  aulcoe  oblimet  ineites ; 

Sed  rapiat  eitiena  Venerem,  ikiteriusque  recondat. 

RuTsus  cura  patnira  cadere,  et  aaocedere  matnun 
Incipit.    Exactis  gravids  quum  meaaibua  errant, 
Non  illas  gravibus  quiaquam  juga  dueere  plaustris,     140 
Non  ealtu  superare  viam  sit  paaaus,  et  acri 
Carpere  prata  fugi,  fluvioaque  innare  rapacea. 
Saltibus  in  vacuia'pascttnt,'  et  plena  secondum 
Flumina :  mOBcus  ubi,  et  vizidiaaima  gramine  ripa ; 
Speluncaeque  tegant,  et  saxea  procubet  umbnu  145 

Est  lucos  Silari  circa,  ilicibusque  Tirentem, 
Plurimufi,  AlbuTnum>  volitant*  cui  nomen  asilo 
Romanum  est^  cBstrum  Graii  vertere  Tocantes  ^ 
Asper,  acerba  sonans ;  quo  tota  exterrita  ailvis 
DifTugiunt  armenta:  fbrit  mugitibua  aether  150 

Concussus,  silTaeque,  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 
Hoc  quondam  monstro  borribilea  exercnit  iraa, 
Inachiae,  Juno,  pestem  meditata  juvencas. 
Hunc  quoque,  nam  mediis  fervoribus  acrior  instat, 
Arcebis  gravido  pecori,  armentaque  pasces  155 

Sole  recens  orto;  aut  noetenr  ducentibus  astris. 

Post  partum,  cura  in  iritulos  traducitur  omnia : 
Continuoque  notas  et  nomina  gentia  inurunt, 
Et  quoe  aut  pecori  malint  submittere  habendo, 
Aut  arts  servare  sacros,  aut  acindere  terram,  IfiO 

Et  campum  horrentem  fractis  inrertere  gliebts. 
Cetera  pascantur  virides  armenta  per  berbas. 
Tu,  quos  ad  studium  atque  usum  formabis  agrestem, 
Jam  vitulos  bortare,  viaraque  insiate  domandi, 
Dum  fadles  animi  }uTenum,  dum  mobilis  staa.  165 

Ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  circles 
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Cervici  subnecte ;  dehinc,  ubi  libera  colla 

Servitio  assuermt,  ipsis  e  torquibus  aptos 

Junge  pares,  et  coge  gradum  conferre  juvencofi. 

Atque  illis  jam  seepe  rotas  ducantur  inanes  170 

Per  terrain,  et  summo  vestigia  pulvere  signent : 

Post  valido  nitens  sub  pondere  faginus  axis 

Instrepat,  et  junctos'temo  trahat  sereus  orbes. 

Interea  pubi  indomitse  non  gramina  tantum, 

Nee  vescas  salicum  frondes,  ulvamque  paluatrem,       176 

Sed  frumenta  manu  carpes  sata.     Nee  tibl  foetse. 

More  patrum,  nivea  implebimt  mulctraria  vaccae, 

Sed  tota  in  dulces  consument  ubera  Jiatos. 

Sin  ad  bella  magis  studium  tunnasque  feroces^ 
Aut  Alphea  rotis  praslabi  flumina  Pisae,  180 

Et  Jovis  in  luco  cumis  agitare  Tolantes ; 
Primus  equi  labor  est;  animos  atque  arma  videre 
Bellantun^,  lituosque  pati ;  tractuque  gementem  ~  ; 

Ferre  rotam,  et  siabulo  frenos  audire  sonantes ;         '^^.^ 
Tum  magis  atque  magis  blandis  gaudere  magistri       1^5 
Laudibus,  et  plausae  sonitum  cervicis.amare. 
Atque  haec  jam  primo  depulsus  ab  ubere  matris 
Audeat,  inque  vicem  det  mollibus  ora  capistris 
Invalidus,  etiamque  tremens,  etiam  inscius  aevi.   . 
Aty  tribus  exaotis^  ubi  quarta  accesserit  aestas,  190 

Carpere  mox  gymm  incipiat,  gradibusque  son  are 
Compositis,  sinuetque  altema  volumina  crurum ; 
Sitque  laboranti  similis;  tum  cursibus  auras, 
Tum  vocet,  ae,  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber  babenis, 
iEquora,  vix  summa  vestigia  ponat  axenft :  195 

Qualis  Hyperboreis  Aquila  quum  densus  ab  oris 
Incubuit,  Scythiaeque  hiemis  atque  aiida  differt 
Nubila :  tum  segetes  altae  campique  natantes 
Lenibus  horrescunt  fiabris,  summaeque  sonoi'em 
Dant  silvas,  longique  urguent  ad  littora  iluctus :  200 

lUe  volat,  simul  arva  fuga,  simul  sequora  verreos. 
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Hie  vel  ad  Elei  metas  et  maxima  campi 

Sudabit  spatia,  et  spumas  aget  ore  cruentaa ; 

Belgica  vel  molli  meliua  feret  esaeda  collo. 

Turn  demum  erassd  magnum  farragine  corpus  205 

Crescere,  jam  domitis,  sinito ;  namque  ante  domandum 

Ingentes  tollent  animos,  prensique  negabunt 

Verbera  lenta  pati,  et  duris  parere  lupatis. 

Sed  non  uUa  magia  vires  industria  firmat, 
Quam  Venerem  et  cseci  stimulos  avertere  amoris,       SIO 
Sive  bourn,  sive  est  cui  gratior  iisus  equorum. 
Atque  ideo  tauixM  prooul  atque  io  sola  relegant 
Pascua,  post  montem  oppositum.  et- trans  flumina  lata^ 
Aut  intuB  clauses  saturs  ad  preesepi^  servant. 
Carpit  enim  vires  paullatim,  uiitque  videndo,  216 

Femina ;  nee  nemorum  patitur  meminisse,  nee  berbss : 
Dulcibus  ilia  quidem  illecebris  et  sespe  superboa 
Comibus  inter  sesubigit  decemere  anwintes. 
Fascitur  in  magnd  silvi  fbrmosa  juvenca : 
lUi  altemantes  mult4  vi  prcslia  miscent  220 

Vulneribus  crebris ;  lavit  atier  corpora  sanguis ; 
Versaque  in  obnixos  urg^uentur  conma  vasto 
Cum  gemitu :  reboant  silvseque  et  long^s  Olympus. 
Nee  mos  bellantes  una  stabulare :  sed  alter. 
Victus  abit,  longeque  ignotis  exsulat  oris ;  226 

Multa  gemens  ignominiam,  plagasque  superbi 
Victoris,  turn,  quos  amisit  inultus,  amores ; 
Et  stabula  aspectans  regnis  ^xcessit  avitis. 
Ergo  omni  curd  vires  exercet,  et  inter 
Dura  Jacet  pemix  instrato  saxa  cubili,  230 

Fronaibus  hirsutis  et  carice  pastus  acutft ; 
Et  tentat  sese;  atque  irasci  in  corttua  discit 
Arboris  obnixus  trunco,  ventosque  laces^it 
IctibuB,  et  spars^  ad  pugnam  pi'oludit  arena. 
Post,  ubi  collectum  robur,  viresque  refectsB,-  235 

Signa  movet,  praecepsque  obUtum  fertur  in  faostem : 
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FluctuB  uti  medio  cc&pit  quum  albesoera  pont(\ 
Longius,  ex  altoque  sinum  trahit;  utque,  volutuB  . . 
Ad  terras,  immaiie  sosiat  per  saxa,  neque  ipso 
Monte  minor  procumbit  j  9t  ima  exsestuat  unda  240 

VerticibuB,  nigramqae  alte  subjectat  arenam. 

Omne  adeo  genua  in  tenia  hominumque  ferarumque, 
Et  genus  sequoreumt  pecudes,  pictaeque  voluGres,^ 
In  furias  ignemque  rimnt :  amc»r  omnibi^  idem* 
Tempore  non  alio^  <;8tulorum  oblita,  leaena  .  245 

S»vior  errayit  eampiB ;  nee  funera  vulgo       ^  . 
Tam  multa  iaformes  nrsi  stragemque  dedere 
Per  silvas :  tum  ssevus  aper,  tum  pes^ima  tigris. 
Heu !  male  tum  Lib}iaQ  solis  erratur  in  agris. 
Nonne  vides,  ut  tota  tremor  pertentet  equorum  250 

Corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odcur  attulit  auras  1 
Ac  neque  eos  jam  firena  virdm,  neque  verbera  saevaf 
Non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae,  atque  objecta  retardant 
Flumina,  correptos  undA  torquentia  montes* 
Ipse  ruit  dentesque  Sabellicus  exacuit  sus,  255 

Et  pede  prosubigit  terram,  fricat  arbore  costas, 
Atque  hinc  atque  illinc  humeros  ad  vulnera  durat 
Quid  juvenis,  magpium  cui  versat  in  ossibus  ignem 
Durus  amor  ?     Nempe  abruptis  turbata  procellis 
Nocte  natat  caeca  serus  fi:tfta ;  quern  super  ingens       260 
Porta  tonat  cceli,  et  scopulis  illisa  reclamant 
^quora ;  nee  miseri  posmmt  revocaire  parentes, 
Nee  moritura  super  crudeli  funere  virgo. 
Quid  lynces  Baccbi  variae,  et  genus  acre  luporum, 
Atque  canum  1  quid,  quae  imbelles  dant  prcelia.  oei-v^  ? 

Scilicet  ante  .omnes  furor  est  insignis  equarum ;      26G 
Et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit„  quo  tempore  GLauci 
Potniades  malis  membra  absumsere  quadrigae. 
Illas  ducit  amor  trans  Gargara,  transque  sonantem 
Ascanium :  superant  montes,  et  flumina  tranant.         270 
Continuoque,  avidis  ubi  subdita  flamma  medullis, 
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Vere  magk,  quia  vere  calor  redit  ossibus,  ilhe 
Ore  omnes  yersad  in  Zepbymm  stant  rapibiu  altis, 
Exccptantque  leres  auras ;  et  ssepe  sine  ullis 
Conjugiis,  vento  gravidas,  mirabile  dictu !  275 

Saxa  per»  et  scopulos,  et  depressas  convalles 
Diffugiunt ;  non,  Eure,  tuos,  neque  Solis  ad  ortus ; 
In  Borean  Caurumque,  aut  unde  nigerrimus  Anster 
Nascitur,  et  pluvio  contristat  frigoie  coelum. 
Hinc  demum,  bippomanes  yetx>  quod  nomine  dicunt  280 
Pastores,  lentum  destillat  ab  inguine  virus ; 
HippomaneSy  quod  saepe  mal»  legere  novercae, 
Miscueruntque  berbaa  et  non  innoxia  verba. 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus, 
Singula  dum  capti  circulnvectamur  amore.  286 

Hoc  satis  armentis.     Snperat  pars  altera  curae^ 
Lanigeros  agitare  greges,  birtasque  capellas. 
Hie  labor ;  bine  laudem  fortes  sperate  coloni. 
Nee  sum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 
Quam  sit,  et  angustis  bunc  addere  rebus  honorem.      290 
Sed  me  Pamassi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptat  amor :  juvat  ire  jugis,  qua  nulla  prioruv 
Castaliam  moUi  devertitur  orbita  elivo. 

Nunc,  veneranda  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  aonandum. 
Incipiens,  stabulis  edico  in  mollibus  berbam  295 

Carpere  oves,  dum  mox  frondosa  redueitur  aestas ; 
Et  multa  dnram  stipula  filicumque  manipUs 
Stemere  subter  bumum,  glacies  ne  frigida  laedat 
MoUe  pecus,  scabiemque  ferat,  turpesque  podagras. 
Post,  bine  digressus,  jubeo  frondentia  eapris  300 

Arbuta  suffieere,  et  fluvios  praebere  reeentes ; 
Et  stabula  a  ventis  bibemo  opponere  soli, 
Ad  medium  eonversa  diem :  dum  fiigidus  oHm 
Jam  eadit,  extremoque  irrorat  Aquariua  anno. 
Hae  quoque  non  eur4  nobis  leviore  tuendae,  305 

Nee  minor  usus  erit :  quamvis  Milesia  magno 

a 
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Vellera  mutentur  Tyzdos  incocta  rubores. 
Densior  hinc  soboles ;  hinc  largi  copia  lactis. 
Quam  magis  exhauato  spumaverit  ub§re  mulctra, 
Laeta  magis  pressis  manabunt  flumina  mammis.  310 

Nee  minus  interea  barbas  iiicanaque  menta 
Cinyphii  tondeot  birci,  sa&tasque  comantes, 
Usum  ia  castrorttm,  et  miseris  velamina  nautis, 
Fascuntur  vero  silvas,  et  samma  Lycsei, 
Honsentesque  rubos^  et  amantes  ardua  dumos ;  315 

Atque  ipsae  memores  redeuBt  in  tecta,  suosque 
Ducunt,  et  gravido  superant  vix  ubere  limen. 
Ergo  omni  studio  glaciem  ventosque  nivales. 
Quo  minus  est  illis  curae  mortalis  egeiHas, 
Avertes ;  victumque  feres  et  virgea  laetus  ^320 

Pabula ;  nee  tota  elaudes  fcenilia  brum^. 
At  vero,  Zepbyris  quiun  laeta  voeantibus  sestas 
In  saltus  utrumque  gregem,  atque  in  pascua  mittet» 
Lueifeii  primo  cum  sidere  fngida  rura 
Carpamus,  dum  mane  novum,  dum  gramina  eanent«   325 
Et  ros  in  tenera  pecori  gratissimus  berba. 
Inde,  ubi^quarta  sitim  ccbU  collegerit  bora, 
Et  cantu  queruke  rumpent  arbusta  cicadae, 
Ad  puteos  aut  alta  greges  ad  stagna  jub^to 
Currentem  ilignis  potare  csuialibus  undam ;  ^  330 

^stibus  at  mediis  umbrosam  exquirere  vallem^ 
Sieubi  magna  Jovis  antique  robore  quereus 
Ingentes  tendat  ramos ;  aut  sieubi  nigrum 
Ilicibus  crebiis  sacr&  nemus  accubet  umbra : 
Tum  tenues  dare  rursus  aquas,  et  pascere  rursus        335 
Solis  ad  oeeasum,  quum  fiigidus  aera  vespei 
Temperat,  et  saltus  refieit  jam  roseida  luna, 
Littoraque  alcyonen  resonant,  acalantbida  dumi. 
Quid  tibi  pastores  Libyae,  quid  pascua  versu 
Frosequar,  et  raris  babitata  mapalia  tectis  1  340 

Saspe  diem  noctemque,  et  totum  ex  ordine  mensem. 
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Pascitar  itque  pecus  longa  in  deserta  sine  uUis 
Hospitiis :  tantum  campi  jacet.    Omnia  secum 
Armentarius  Afer  agit,  tectumque,  Lai^mque, 
Armaque,  Amyclteumque  canem,  CrMsamque  pharetram  t  . 
Non  secus  ac  patriis  acer  Romanus  in  armis,  346 

Injusto  sub  fasce  viam  quuin  carpit,  et  hosti 
Ante  exspectatum  positis  stat  in  agmine  caataris. 

At  non,  qu^  Scythise  gentes,  MaMtiaque  unda» 
Turbidus  et  torquens  flaTentes  later  arenas,  350 

Qu&que  redit  medium  Rhodope  porrecta  sub  axem. 
lUic  clausa  tenent  stabuHs  armenta ;  neque  uUb 
Aut  herbse  campo  apparent,  a:ut  atbore  firondes : 
Sed  jacet  aggeribuB  niveis  informig  et  alto 
Teira  gelu  late,  septemque  assurgit  in  ulnaa :  356 

Semper  hiems,  semper  spirantes  frigora  Cauri. 
Turn  aol  pallentes  baud  unquam  discotit  nmbraa ; 
N«c  quum  invectus  equis  altum  petit  »therk,  neo  quum 
Praecipitem  Oceani  rubro  lavit  sequore  cumim. 
Concrescunt  subitse  currenti  in  flumine  cnutaa,  360 

Undaque  jani  tergo  fetratos  sustinet  orbes, 
Puppibus  ilia  prius,  patulis  nunc  bospita  plauatria 
^raque  dissiliunt  vulgo,  vestesque  rigeacunt 
Indutae,  cseduntque  securibus  bumida  vina,    . 
Et  totae  solidam  in  glaciem  vertere  lacunae,  365 

Stiriaque  impexis  induruit  bonida  bai'bis. 
Interea  toto  non  secius  aere  ningit ; 
Intereunt  pectfdes,  stant  circumfusa  pminis 
Corpora  magna  bourn ;  confertoque  agmine  cerri 
Torpent  mole  nov&,  et  suminis  vix  comibus  exstant.  370 
Hos  non  immissis  canibus,  non  caasibus  ullis, 
Puniceaeve  agitant  pavidos  formidine  pinnae : 
Sed  irustra  oppositum  trudentes  pectore  montem 
Comminus  obtruncant  ferro,  graviterque  rude&tes 
Caedunt,  et  magno  laeti  clamore  reportant,  375 

Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sob  alt& 
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Otia  agunt  terrii,  congestaque  robora  totasque 

Advolvere  focis  ulmos,  ignique  dedere. 

Hie  noctem  Ittdo  ducunt,  et  pocula  laed 

Fermento  atqae  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbin*  380 

Talis,  Hyperboreo  Septei^.  subjecta  trioni. 

Gens  effrena  virdm  Rhipqeo  tun^tur  Euro, 

Et  pecudum  fulvis  velatur  corpora  saetis. 

Si  tibi  lanitium  curse,  primum  aspera  silva, 
Lappaaque  tribulique  absint ;  fuge  pabula  laeta ;  38;5 

Continuoque  greges  villis  lege  mollibus  albos^ 
Ilium  autem,  quamvis  aries  sit  candidua  ipse, 
Nigra  subest  udo  tantum  cui  lingua  palato, 
Rejice,  ne  maculis  infuscet  vellera  pullis 
Nascentum;  plenoque  alium  circumspice  campo.        390 
Munere  sic  niveo  lanse,  si  credere  dignum  est. 
Pan  deus  Arcadia  captam  te,  Luna,  fefeUit, 
In  nemora  alta  vocans ;  nee  tu  aspemata  vocantem. 

At,  cui  lactis  amor,  cytisum,  lotosque  frequentes 
Ipse  manu,  salsasque  ferat  praesepibus  herbas.  395 

Hinc  et  amant  fluvios  magis,  ac  magis  ubera  tendunt, 
Et  salis  occultum  referunt  in  lacte  saporem. 
Multi  jam  excretos  prohibent  a  matribus  bsedos,, 
Primaque  ferrads  prseiigunt  pra  capistris. 
Quod  surgente  die  mulsere  horisque  diumis,  400 

Nocte  premunt :  quod  jam  tenebris  et  sple  cadente, 
Sub  lucem  exportans  calathis,  adit  oppida  pastor ; 
Aut  parco  sale  contingunt,  hiemique  reponunt. 

Nee  tibi  cura  caaum  &erit  postrema :  sed  una 
Veloces  Spartae  catulos,  acremque  Molossum,  405 

Pasce  sero  pingui.     Nunquam,  custodibus  illis, 
Nocturnum  stabulis  furem,  incursusque  iuporum, 
Aut  impacatos  a  tergo  borrebis  Iberos. 
Ssepe  etiam  cursu  timidos  agitabis  onagros, 
Et  canibus  leporem,  canibus  venabere  damas.  410 

Saspe,  Yolutabris  pulses  silvestribus,.  apros 
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Latratu  turbabis  agens,  montesque  per  altos 
Ingentem  clamare  premes  ad  retia  cerrum. 

Disce  et  odoratam  stabulis  accendere  cedram, 
Galbaneoque  agitare  graves  nidore  chelydros.  415 

Saepe  sub  immotis  prsesepibns,  aut»  mala  tactu, 
Vipera  delituit,  coelumque  exterrita  fagit ; 
Aut,  tecto  assuetas  coluber  succedere  et  umlHraB, 
Pestis  acerba  boum,  pecorique  aspergere  Tinis» 
FoYit  humum.    Cape  saxa  maaiu,  cape  h>bora,  pastor, 
ToUentemque  minas  et  sibila  colla  tumentem  421 

Dejice :  jamque  fagk  timidum  caput  abdidit  alte, 
Quum  medii  nexus  extremaeque  agmina  caudas 
Solvuntur,  tardosque  trahit  sinus  ultimus  orbis. 
Est  etiam  ille  malus  Calabiis  in  saltibus  anguis,  4d5 

Squamea  convoivens  sublato'  pectore  terga, 
Atque  notis  longam  maculosus  grandibus  alTum : 
Qui,  dum  amnes  ulli  rumpuntur  fontibus,  et  dum 
Vere  madeiit  udo  terrae  ac  pluvialibus  austris, 
Stagna  colit ;  ripisque  faabitatis,  hie  piscibus  atram     430 
Improbus  ingluviem  ranisque  loquacibus  explet; 
Postquam  exusta  pabis,  terroeque  ardore  defaiscnnt, 
Exsilit  m  siccum^  et,  flammantia  lumina  tofquens, 
Saevit  agris,  asperque  siti,  atque  extenitus  aestn. 
Ne  mihi  turn  molles  sub  diro  carpere  somnos,  435 

Neu  dorso  nemoris  Hbeat  jacuisse  per  herbas ; 
Quum,  positis  noTus  exuviis,  nitidusque  juyentii, 
Yolritur,  aut  catulos  tectis  aut  ova  relinquens, 
Arduus  ad  solem,  et  Hnguis  micat  ora  triaulcis. 

Morborum  quoque  te  causas  et  signa  docebo.  440 

Turpis  oves  tentat  scabies,  ubi  frigidus  imber 
Altius  ad  vivum  persedit,  et  boirida  cano 
Bruma  gelu ;  vel  quum  tonsis  illotus  adhseidt 
Sudor,  et  hirsuti  secuerunt  corpora  vepres. 
Dulcibus  idcirco  fluviis  pecus  omne  magistri  445 

pOTfundunt,  udisque  aries  in  gurgite  villis 
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Mersatur,  missnsque  secundo  defluit  amni ; 

Aut  tonsum  tristi  coadngimt  corpus  amurca, 

Et  spumas  miscent  argenti,  et  sulfura  Yiva» 

Idaeasque  pices,  et  pingues  unguine  ceras,  460 

Scillamquej,  elleborpsque  graves,  Bigrumque  bitumen. 

Non  tamen  uUa  magis  prsesens  fortuna  labptum  6st, 

Quam  si  quis  ferro  potuit  rescindere  summum 

Ulceris  os :  alitur  vitium^  vivitque  tegendo, 

Dum  medicas  adhibere  manus  ad  vuloera  pastor        455 

Abnegat,  aUt  meliora  deos  Bedel  omina  poscens. 

Quin  etiam,  ima  dolor  balantum  lapsus  ad  ossa 

Quum  furit,  atque  artus  depascitur  arida  febris, 

Profuit  inceusos  sestus  avertere,  et  inter 

Ima  ferire  pedis  salientem  sanguine  venam :  460 

Bisaltae  quo  more  solent,  aoerque  Gelonus, 

Quum  fugit  in  Rhodopen,  atque  in  des^rta  Getarum, 

Et  lac  coDcretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino. 

Quam  procul  au^molli  suocedere  ssepius  umbrae 
Yideris,  aut  samtnas  carpentem  ignayius  berbas,        465 
Extremamque  sequi,  aut  medio  procumbere  campo 
Pascentem,  et  serse  solam  decedere  nocti ; 
Continuo  culpam  ferro  compesce,  priusquam 
Dira  per  incautum  serpant  contagia  Yulgus. 
Non  tam  creber,  agens  biemem,  ruit  aequore  turbo,    470 
Quam  nmltae  pecudum  pestes :  nee  singula  morbi 
Corpora  corrijnunt ;  sed  tota  sestiya  repente, 
Spemque  gregemque  SBmul,  cunctamque  ab  origin e  gen« 

tem. 
Turn  sciat,  aerias  Alpes  et  Norica  si  quis 
Castella  in  tumuHs  et  lapydis  arva  Timavij  475 

Nunc  quoque  post  tanto  videat,  desertaque  regna 
Pastorum,  et  longe  saltus  lateque  vacantes. 

Hie  quondam  morbo  cceU  miseranda  coorta  est 
Tempestas,  totoque  auctumni  incanduit  sestu, 
Et  genus  omne  fieci  pecudum  dedit,  omnse  ferarum ;  480 
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Oomipitque  lacus ;  infecit  pabula  tabo. 

Nee  yia  mortis  erat  simplex ;  sed,  ubi  ignea  venis 

Omnibus  aeta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artas, 

Rursus  abundabat  fliiidus  liquor,  omniaque  in  se 

Ossa  minutatim  morbo  collapsa  trahebat  485 

Saspe  in  honore  deOm  medio  stans  hostia  ad  aram, 

Lanea  dum  niye&  circumdatur  infula  vitta,  * 

Inter  cunctantes  ceci^t  moribunda  ministros : 

Aut,  si  quam  ferro  mactaverat  ante  sacerdoe, 

Inde  neque  impositis  ardent  altaria  fibris,  490 

Nee  responsa  potest  consultus  reddere  votes ; 

Ac  vix  Buppositi  tinguntur  sanguine  cultri, 

Summaque  jejuna  sanie  infuscatur  arena. 

Hinc  Isetis  vituli  vulgo  moriuntur  in  faerbis, 

Et  dulces  animas  plena  ad  prsBsepia  reddunL  495 

Hinc  canibus  blandis  rabies  venit,  et  quatit  asgros 

Tussis  anhela  sues,  ac  faucibus  angit  obesis. 

Labitur  infelix,  studiorum  atque  immemor  herbse, 

Victor  equusy  fontesque  avertitur,  et  pede  terram 

G««bra  font :  demissss  auras ;  incertus  ibidem  500 

Sudor,  et  ille  qoidem  morituris  frigidus ;  aret 

Pellis,  et  ad  tactom  tractanti  dura  resistit 

Hssc  ante  exitium  primb  dant  signa  diebus. 

Sin  in  processu  coepit  cnzdescere  morbus, 

Tum  vero  ardentes  oculi,  atque  attractus  ab  alto  505 

Spiritus,  interdum  gemitu  gravis ;  imaque  longo 

Ilia  singultu  tendunt ;  it  naribos  ater 

Sanguis,  et  obsessaa  fauces  premit  aspera  litigua* 

Profuit  inserto  latices  infundere  comu 

Lenaeos :  ea  visa  salus  morientibus  una.  510 

Mox  erat  hoc  ipsum  exitio,  furiisque  refecti 

Ardebant,  ipsique  suos,  jam  morte  sub  segrft, 

(Di  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus  ilium !) 

Discisso9  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus. 

Ecce  autem,  duro  fiimans  sub  vomere,  taurus  515 
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Concidit,  et  mixtum  spumis  vomit  ore  cruorem, 
Extremosque  ciet  gemitus.     It  tristis  araUn*, 
Moerentem  abjungens  fraterQft  morte  juvencam ; 
Atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  reliquit  aratra. 
Non  umbrae  altorum  nemorum,  non  moUia  possunt     520 
Prata  movere  animum ;  non,  qui  per  £axa  volutufi, 
Purior  electro,  campum  petit,  amnis :  at  ima 
Solvuntur  latera,  atque  oculos  stupor  urget  inertes, 
Ad  terramque  fluit  devexo  pondere  cervix. 
Quid  labor,  aut  benefacta  juvant]  quid  vomere  terras 
Invertisse  graves  ?  atqui  non  Massica  Bacchi  526 

Munera,  non  illis  epulse  nocuere  repostae  : 
Frondibus,  et  victu  pascuntur  simplicis  herba& ; 
Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi,  atque  exercita  cursu 
Flumina :  nee  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salubres.  530 

Tempore  non  alio  dicunt  regionibus  iUis 
Qusesitas  ad  sacra  boves  Junonis,  et  uris 
Imparibus  ductos  alta  ad  donaria  currus. 

Ergo  aegre  rastris  terram  rimantur,  et  ipsis 
Unguibus  infodiunt  fruges,  montesque  per  altos  535 

C  entente  cervice  trahunt  stridentia  plaustra. 
Non  lupus  insidias  explorat  ovilia  circum, 
Nee  gregibus  noctumus  obambulat :  acrior  ilium 
Cura  domat,     Timidi  damad,  cervique  fugaces 
Nunc  interque  canes  et  circum  tecta  vagantur.  540 

Jam  maris  immenai  prolem,  et  genus  omne  natantum, 
Littore  in  extremo,  ceu  naufraga  corpora,  fluctus 
Proluit ;  insolitse  fugiunt  in  flumina  phocae. 
Interit  et,  curvis  &ustra  defensa  latebris, 
Yipera,  et  attoniti  squamis  astantibus  hydri. '  545 

Ipsis  est  aer  avibus  non  sequus,  et  illse 
Frsecipites  aM  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt. 
Pneterea,  jam  nee  mutari  pabula  refert, 
Qusesitseque  nocent  artes ;  cessere  magistri, 
Phillyrides  Chircm.  Amythai>niusque  Melampus.         550 
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S»vit)  -et,  in  lucem  Stygiis  enussa  tenebru 
Pallida  Tisiphone,  Morboa  agit  antd,  Metumque ; 
Inque  dies  avidum  Burgeos  caput  altius  effeit. 
Balata  pecorum  et  crebris  mugitibua  amaes, 
Arentesque  sonant  ripee,  collesque  supiaL  555 

Jamque  cateiratim  dat  stragem,  atque  aggerat  ipaia 
In  Btabulis  turpi  dilapsa  cadatera  tabo ; 
Donee  bumo  tegere,  ac  foveis  Abscondere  discunt : 
Nam  neqoe  erat  coiiis  usin ;  nee  viscera  quisquam 
Aut  undis  abolere  potest*  aut  vincere  flammi ;  660 

Nee  tondere  quidem^  morbo  iUuvieque  peresa, 
Yellera ;  nee  telas  posaunt  attiagere  putres. 
Verum  etiam»  invisos  si  quis  tentirat  amictos, 
Ardentes  papulae,  atque  immundus  olentia  sudor 
Membra  sequebatnr;  nee  longo  deiade  moranti  565 

Tempore  contactoe  artus  sacer  ignis  edebat. 
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LIBER  QUARTUS. 

pROTENUB  aerii  mollis  cfBlestia  dona 

Exsequar :  ha&c  etiam,  Msdcetias,  aspice  partem. 

Admiranda  libi  leviam  spectacula  rerum, 

Magpianimosqiie  duces,  totiusqoe  ordine  gentia' 

Mores,  et  studia,  et  populos,  et  proelia  dicam.  5 

In  tenui  labor :  at  tenuis'' non  gloria,  si  quem 

Numina  laera  sinunt,  auditque  vocatus  Apollo 

Principto,  sedes  i^ibus  statioque  petenda, 
Quo  neque  sit  Tends  ^itus  (nam  pabula  venti 
Feire  domum  prohibent),  neque  oves  haedique  petulci  10 
Floribus  insultent,  aut  errans  bucula  campo 
Decutiat  rorem,  et  surgentes  atterat  herbas. 
Absint  et  pied  squalentia  terga  lacerd 
Pinguibus  a  stabulis,  meropesque,  aliaeque  volucres, 
Et  manibus  Procne  pectus  signata  cruentis.  15 

Omnia  nam  late  vastant,  ipsasque  Yolantes 
Ore  ferunt  dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam. 
At  liquidi  fontes  et  stagna  virenda  musco 
Adsint,  et  tenuis,  fugiens  per  gramina,  rivus ; 
Palmaque  yesdbulum  aut  ingens  oleaster  inumbret ;     20 
Ut,  quum  prima  novi  ducent  examina  reges 
Vere  sue,  ludetque  favis  emissa  juventus, 
Vicina  invitet  decedere  ripa  calori, 
Obviaque  hospitiis  teneat  frond  endbus  arbos. 

In  medium,  seu  stabit  iners,  sen  profluet  humor,       25 
Transvenas  salices  et  grandia  conjice  saxa ; 
Pontibug  ut  erebris  possint  consistere,  et  alas 
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Pandere  ad  sestivum  solem,  si  forte  morantes 
Sparserit,  atit  prseceps  Neptuno  immenerit  Earus. 
Haec  circuip,  casiaB  virides,  et  olentia  late  30 

Seipylla»  et  graviter  spirantis  copia  thymbne 
Floreat,  irriguumque  bibant  Yiolaria  fontem. 

Ipsa  autem,  seu  coiticibus  tibi  suta  cavatis, 
Seu  lento  ifoerint  alvearia  vimine  texta, 
Angustoa  babeant  aditus ;  nam  frigore  mella  36 

Cogit  biems,  eademque  calor  liquefacta  remittit : 
Utraque  vis  apibUB  pariter  metuenda ;  neque  illas 
Nequidquam  in  tecti^  ceitatim  tenuia  cerft 
Spiramenta  linunt,  facoque  et  fioribus  oras 
Explenty  coUectumque  hsec  ipsa  ad  manera  gluten,       40 
Et  visco  et  Pbrygiae  servant  pice  lentius  Idas. 
Ssepe  etiam  effossis,  si  vera  est  fama,  latebris 
Sub  terra  fovere  larem,  penitusque  repeite 
Pumieibusque  ci^vis  exesaeque  arboris  antto. 
Tu  tamen  e  levi  rimosa  cubilia  limo  45 

Unge  fovens  circum,  et  raras  super  injice  frondeft. 
Neu  propius  tecds  taxum  sine ;  neve  rubentea 
Ure  foco  cancros  ;  altae  neu  credb  paludi, 
Aut  ubi  odor  ccsni  gravis,  aut  ubi  concava  pulsu 
Saxa  sonant,  vocisque  ofTensa  resultat  imago.  60 

Quod  superest,  ubi  pulsam  biemem  Sol  aureus  egit 
Sub  terras,  coelumque  aestivft  luce  reclusit ; 
I]lse  continuo  saltus  silvasque  peragrant, 
Purpureosque  metunt  floras,  et  flumina  Hbant 
Summa  leves.     Hinc,  nescio  qui  dulcedine  last&s,         66 
Pix)geniem  nidosque"  fovent :  hinc  arte  recentes 
Excudunt  ceras,  et  mella  tenacia  fingunt. 
Hinc,  ubi  jam  emissum  caveis  ad  sidera  coeli 
Nare  per  sestatem  liquidanft  suspexeris  agmen, 
Obscuramque  trahi  vento  mirabere  nubem,  60 

Contemplator  :  aquas  dulces,  et  frondea  semper 
Tecta  petunt.     Hue  tu  jusaos  asperge  sapores. 
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Trita  melisphylla,  et  cerinthae  ignobile  gramen  ; 
Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Matris  quate^  cymbala  circum : 
Ipsas  consident  medicatis  sedibus ;  ipsae  G5 

Indma  more  suo  sese  in  cunabula  condent. 

Sin  autem  ad  pugnam  exierint  (nam  saepe  duobiu 
Regibiis  incessit  magno  discordia  motu, 
Continuoque  animos  vulgi  et  trepidantia  bello* 
Corda  licet  longe  prsesciscere :  namque  morantes  70 

Martins  iUe  a^ris  rauci  canor  increpat,  et  vox 
Auditur  fractos  sonitus  imitata  tubarum ; 
Turn  trepidae  inter  se  coeunt,  pennisque  coruflcaot, 
Spicnlaque  exacuunt  rostris,  aptantque  lacertos, 
Et,  circa  regem,  atque  ipsa  ad  praetoria,  densad  75 

Miscentnr,  magnisque  vocant  clamoribus.hostem) — 
Ergo,  ubi  ver  nactae  sudum  camposque  patentes, 
Erumpunt  portis ;  concorritur ;  aethere  in  alto 
Fit  sonitus ;  magnum  mixtae  glomerantur  in  orbem, 
Praecipitesque  cadunt  (non  den^ior  aere  grando,  80 

Nee  de  concussd  tantum  pluit  ilice  glandis. 
Ipsi  per  medias  acies,  insignibus  alis, 
Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  yersant, 
Usque  adeo  obnixi  non  cedere,  dum  gravis  aut  hos, 
Aut  hos,  versa  fiiga  victor  dare  terga  subegit)^  85 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta, 
Fulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa,  quiescent. 

Verum,  ubi  ductores  acie  revocaveris  ambos, 
Deterior  qui  visus,  eum,  ne  prodigus  obsit, 
Dede  neci ;  melior  vacu^  sine  regnet  in  aula.  90 

Alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens ;. 
Nam  duo  sunt  genera :  hie  melior,  insignis  et  ore, 
£t  rutilis  clarus  squamis ;  ille  horridus  alter 
Desidily  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum. 
Ut  binae  regum  £eu:ies,  ita  corpora  plebis :  95 

Namque  aliae  turpes  horrent ;  ceu,  pulvere  ab  alto 
Quum  venit,  et  sicco  terram  spuit  ore  viator 
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Aridus ;  elucent  alias,  et  fulgore  coruscaiity 

Ardentes  auro  et  paribus  lita  coipora  gatds. 

Hsec  potior  Boboles :  bine  coeli  tempore  coto  100 

Dulcia  mella  premes ;  nee  tantum  dulcia,  qaantiiin 

Et  liquida,  et  durum  Baccbi  domitura  Baporem. 

At,  quum  incerta  volant  cosloque  examina  luduat, 
Contemnuntque  favos,  et  frigida  tecta  relinquunt, 
lostabiles  animos  ludo  probibebis  inaui.  106 

Nee  magnus  probibere  labor :  tu  regibus  alas 
Eripe :  non  iUis  quisquam  cuoctantibus  altum 
Ire  iter,  aut  castria  audebit  vellere  signa. 
luvitent  croceis  balaates  floribus  bord, 
Et,  custos  furum  atque  avium,  cum  falee  saligni         110 
Hellespontiaci  servet  tutela  PriapL 
Ipse,  tfaymum  pinosque  fereus  de  montibua  altis, 
Tecta  serat  late  circum,  cui  talia  cure : 
Ipse  labore  manum  duro  terat ;  ipse  feraces 
Figat  bumo  plantas,  et  amicos  irriget  imbres.  116 

Atque  equidem,  extremo  ni  jam  sub  fine  laborum 
Vela  trabam,  et  terris  festiuem  advert^re  proram« 
Forsitan  et,  pingues  bortos  quas  cura  colendi 
Omaret,  canerem,  bilbrique  rosaria  P»sli ; 
Quoque  mode  potis  gaudereot  intuba  rivis,  120 

Et  virides  apio  ripao ;  tortusque  per  berbam 
Cresceret  in  ventrem  cucumis :  nee  sera  comantem 
Narcissum,  aut  flexi  tacuissem  vimen  acantbi, 
Pallentesque  bederaa,  et  amantes  littora  myrtos. 
Namque  sub  CEbalias  memini  me  tunribus  akis,  126 

Qua  niger  bumectat  flaventia  culta  Galsesus, 
Corycium  vidissa  senem,  cui  pauca  relicti 
Jugera  runs  erant ;  nee  fertilis  ilia  juvencis. 
Nee  pecori  opportuna  seges,  nee  eonunoda  Baccbo. 
Hie  rarum  tamen  in  dumis  olus,  albaque  eircum  130 

Lilia,  verbenasque  premens,  vescumque  papaver, 
Regum  sequabat  opes  animo ;  seraque  revertens 
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Nocte  domum  dapibus  mensas  onerabat  inemptis. 
Primus  vere  rosam,  atque  anctumno  carpere  pomii ; 
Et,  quum  tristifl  hiems  etiamnum  frigore  saxa  135 

Rumperet,  et  glacie  cursus  firenaret  aquarum,  ' 
lUe  comam  mollis  jam  tam  tondebat  acanthi, 
^Btatem  increpititns  seram  zephyrosque  morantes. 
£rgo  apibns  foetis  idem,  atqne  examine  multo, 
Primus  abundare,  et  spumantia  cogere  pressis  140 

Mella  favis ;  iHi  tilise,  atque  uberrima  pinus ; 
Quotque  in  flore  novo  pomis  se  feitilis  arbos 
Induerat,  totidem  auctumno  matura  tenebat. 
nie  etiam  seras  in  rersum  distulit  ulmos, 
Eduramque  pirum,  et  spinos  jam  pruna  ferentes,        145 
Jamque  ministrantem  platanum  potantibus  umbras. 
Verum  bsec  ipse  equidein,  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis, 
Prastereo,  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  reliliqttd. 

Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  Jupiter  ipse 
Addidit,  expediam ;  pro  quit  mercede,  canoros  150 

Curetum  sonltus  crepiteuitiaque  sera  siecutee 
Dictaeo  c<Bli  regem  pavere  sub  antro. 
Solas  communes  gnatos,  consortia  tecta 
Urbis  habent,  magnisque  agitant  sub  legibus  serum ; 
Et  patriam  solae,  et  certos  nbrere  Penates ;  155 

'Venturabque  hiemis  memores  aestate  laborem 
Experiuntur,-et  in  medium  quaesita  reponunt. 
Namque  alias  victu  invigilant,  et  foedere  pacto 
Exercentur  agris !  pars  intra  septa  domomm 
Narcissi  lacrimam,  et  lentum  de  cortice  gluten,  160 

Prima  favis  ponunt  fundamina,  deinde  tenaces 
Suspendunt  ceras ;  aliae,  spenl  gentis,  adultos 
Educunt  foetus ;  aliae  purissima  mella 
Stipant,  et  liquido  distendunt  nectare  cellas. 
Sunt  quibus  ad  portas  eecidit  custodia  sorti ;  165 

Inque  vicem  speculantur  aquas  et  nubila  cceli ; 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum,  aut  agmine  facto 


IgnaYuniy  fucos,  pecus  a  pneaepibss  arcent: 

Fervet  opus,  redoleiitipie  chyma  fragiautia  mello. 

Ac  Teluti,  leintfl  Cjolopes  fblmina  mwuis  170 

Quum  properant,  alii  tamiiiis  follilnifl  anew 

Accipiuot  reddunfcqiie,  aHi  atridentia  tingoni 

JEm  lactt ;  gemit  impomxiB  incisdibaa  iBma : 

Illi  inter  sese  nmgak  ri  bracbla  toUnnt 

In  namerum,  venantque  tenaci  foreipe  ferrain :  175 

Non  dlitejTf  ri  panrJEt  licet  compooere  magnia, 

Cecropias  innatus  apes  aooar  urget  habendi, 

Munere  quamque  saa    ^Grandaevis  opptda  cum, 

Et  munire  favos,  et  dasdala  fingere  tecta : 

At  feasBs  mukft  refenint  se  nocte  minoteBf  180 

Crura  thymo.  fkensd ;  pascttntur  et  arbuta  pafMum, 

Et  glaucas  tfalices,  casiamque,  croeumque  nibentem, 

Et  pingaem  tiHaniy  et  feiTUgioeos  hyacinthos. 

Omnibus  una  quiea  tiperum,  labor  omnibos  onus. 

Mane  ruunt  povtis ;  miflqnaai  mora :  nmus,  eaadem  IM 

Vesper  ubi  e  pasta  tandem  decedere  campis 

Admonuity  turn  tects  petunt,  tarn  corpora  cnraat ; 

Fit  sanitns,  mtusantqiie  oras  et  limina  circum. 

Post^  ubi  jam  tbalaqoia  ae  eompoaiiere,  ailetur 

Innoctem,  feasosqiie  sopor  suas-occupat  artus.  190 

Nee  vero  a  tstaboHs,  pluvill  impendente,  recedtint 

Longius,  aut  credunt  ccelo  adventantibus  Euris : 

Sed  circum  tolas  snb  mcBBibiis  urbis  aquantur, 

Excursttsqae  brenrei  tentant^  et  seApe  lapillos, 

Ut  cymbae  iaatabilea  floi^  jactante  Babilrram,  195 

ToUunt ;  bis  sese  per  inania  aubikt  librant. 

lUum  adeo  placvisse  apibus  mirabere  morem, 

Quod  nee  concabitu  indulgent,  nee  corpora  segnes 

In  yenerem  solvunt,  aut  fetus  nixibus  edunr; 

Yerum  ipsse  e  &liis  natos,  et  Auavibus  berbis,  200 

Ore  legunt ;  ipsae  regem  parvosqne  Quirites 

Sufficiunty  aolasque  et  cerea  reg^a  refingunt 
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Saepe  etiam  duris  errando  in  cotibtw  alas 
Attrivere»  ultroque  animam  sub  &0ce  ded^re ; 
Tantiis  amor  florum,  et  generandi  gloria  mdllis.  205 

Ergo  ipsas  quamvis  angusti  terminus  sevi 
Excipiat  (neqUe  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  sestas), 
At  genus  immortale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum. 
PrsBterea  regem  non  sic  ^gyptus  et  ingens  210 

Lydia,  nee  populi  Partborumy  aut  Medus  Hydaspes, 
Observant     Rege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est ; 
Amisso,  rupere  fidem,  constructaque  mella 
Diripuere  ipsas,  et  crates  solvere  favorum. 
lUe  operum  custos :  ilium  admirantur,  et  omnes  215 

Circumstant  fremitu  dense,  stipantque  frequentes ; 
Et  ssepe  attoUunt  bumeris,  et  corpora  bello 
Objectant,  pulchramque  petunt  per  vulnera  mortem. 

His  quidam  signis,  atque  bsec  exempla  secuti, 
Esse  apibufi  partem  divine  mentis  et  haustus  220 

^tberios  dixere :  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  CGelumque  proftindum ; 
Hinc  -pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas : 
Scilicet  buc  reddi  deinde,  ac  resoluta  referri  225 

Omnia ;  nee  morti  esse  locum ;  sed  viva  volare    - 
Sideris  in  numerum,  atque  alto  succedere  ccelo. 

Si  quando  sedem  angustam  servataque. mella 
Tbesauris  relines,  prius  baustu  sparsus  aquarum 
Ora  fove,  fumosque  manu  prsetende  sequaces.  230 

Bis  gravidos  cogunt  foetus,  duo  tempera  jnessis ; 
Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  bonestum 
Pleias,  et  Oceani  spretos  pede  reppulit  amnes ; 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piscis  aquosi 
Tristior  bibemias  ccelo  descendit  in  undas.  235 

Ulis  ira  modum  supra  est,  la&sasque  venenum 
MorsibuB  inspiruit,  et  spieula  casca  relinquunt 
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Affixes  yeoisy  animaaque  in  vulnere  penant 

Sin,  duram  metuens  hiemem,  parcesque  future, 

OontttscMque  anirnoa  et  res  miaerabere  fractaa,  840 

At  suffire  tbymo,  ceraaque  recidere  inaBoa, 

Quia  dubitet  1  nam  asepe  favoa  ignotua  adedit 

Stellio,  et  lucifugia  congeata  cubilia  blatda, 

Immuniaque  aedena  aliena  ad  pabnls  fucua ; 

Aut  aaper  cm^bro  iispaiibua  ae  immiacuit  armia;         24^ 

Aut  dinim,  tinese,  genua ;  aut  invias  Minenrsd 

Laxos  in  foribua  auspendit  aranea  caaaea. 

Quo  magia  exhanatsa  fuerint,  boc  acriua  omnea 

Incumbent  generia  lapai  aarcire  ruinaa, 

Complebuntque  foroa,  et  floiibua  borrea  texent.  250 

Si  vero,  quoniam  caaua  apibua  quoque  noatroa 
Vita  tulit,  tristi  languebunt  corpora  morbo ; 
Quod  jam  non  dubiia  poteris  eognoacere  aignia 
(Continuo  eat  aegria  aliua  color ;  b<HTida  yultum 
Defonnat  maciea ;  turn  corpora  luce  carentum  855 

Exportant  tectia,  et  triatia  funera  ducunt ; 
Aut  illae  pedibuB  connexae  ad  limina  pendent, 
Aut  intua  clauaia  cunctantur  in  eadibua  omnea, 
Ignavaeque  fame,  et  contracto  frigore  pigrse : 
Turn  aonua  auditur  graTiojr,  tractimque  auaurrant ;       260 
Frigridua  ut  quondam  ailvia  immunnurat  Auater, 
Ut  mare  aoUicitum  atridet  refluentibua  undia, 
^atuat  ut  clauaia  rapidua  fbmacibua  ignis) ; 
Hie  jam  galbaneoa  auadebo  incendere  odorea, 
Mellaque  arundineia  inferre  canalibus,  ultro  265 

Hortantem^  et  fesaaa  ad  pabula  nota  vocantem. 
Proderit  et  tunaum  gall»  admiacere  aaporem, 
Arentesque  rosaa,  aut  igni  ping^uia  multo 
Defruta,  v^l  Paythi^  paaaos  de  vite  racemoa, 
Cecropiumque  thymum,^  et  grave  olentia  centaurea.    270 
^Est  etiam  fioa  in  pratis,  cui  nomen  amello 
Fecere  agricolaB,  facilia  quaorentibua  berba ; 
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Kamque  uno  ingentem  tollit  de  cespite  BilTam, 

Auraua  ipse ;  Bed  in  foliis,  qura  plurima  circum 

FunduntuT,  viote  sublucet  purpura  nigras;  376 

Ssepe  dedm  nexis  omatie  torquibue  aree ; 

Asper  in  ore  sapor ;  toosia  in  rallibue  ilium 

Pastures  el  curva  legunt  prope  flumina  Mellte. 

HujuH  odorato  radices  incoque  Baccho, 

Pabulaque  in  foribus  plenis  appone  caniBtOB.  S80 

Sed,  si  quern  proles  eubito  defecerit  otttnia, 
Nee,  genus  unde  tjotsb  stirpis  reTOcetur,  habebit ; 
Tempus  et  Arcadii  memoranda  inventa  mBgiatri 
Pandere,  quoque  modo  caesisjam  seepe  juveBcis 
InsinceruB  apes  tulerit  crUor ;  altius  omnem  285 

Expediam,  primft  repetens  ab-  origine,  &iDain. 
Nam,  qua  Feltei  gens  fortunata  Canopi 
Accolit  effuso  stagnantem  flumine  Niluni, 
£t  circum  piclis  vehitur  sua  rura  phaselis ; 
Quaque  pharetratse  vicinia  Fersidis  urget       ^  899 

[Et  viridem  ^gyptum  nigri  fteoundat  anmi, 
Et  diversa  ruens  Beptetn  discuirit  in  ora 
Usque  coloratis  amnia  devesus  ab  Indis] ; 
Omnia  in  hStC  certun  regio  jacit  arte  salutem. 

ExigutaB  primum,  atque  ipsos  contractus  ad  usUB,    295 
Elig^tur  locus:  hunc  angustique  imbrice  tecti 
Parietibasque  premunt  arctis,  et  quatuor  addunt, 
Quatuor  a  Tentis,  obtiquS  luce  fenestras. 
Turn  vitulua,  bimfl  curvans  jam  cornua  ftvnte, 
Queeritur :  huic,  geminse  nares,  et  spiritiM  oris,  300 

Multa  reluctant!,  obsuitur;  plagisque  per«mto 
er  integram  solmntur  visc«r&  pellem. 
AVm  in  clauso  linqnnnt,  et  ramea  coetis 
nt  fragmenta,  tfaymum,  casiasque  recentee. 
itur,  Zephyris  primum  impellentibuB  nndas,  305 
ris  rubeant  qoam  prata  coloribus,  ante 
quam  tignis  tudum  suependat  himndo. 
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Interea  teneria  tepeiactus  in  ossibus  humor 

^stuat ;  et  yisenda  modis  atdmalia  miris, 

Tninca  pedum  primo,  mox  et  stridentia  pennis,  310 

Miscentur,  tenuemque  magis  magis  aera  carpunt : 

Donee,  at  aefltivis  efTusus  nnbibus  imber, 

Erupere ;  ant  nt  nervo  pulsante  sagittae, 

Prima  leves  inennt  si  quando  proelia  Parthi. 

Quis  deus  banc,  Mubsb,  quia  nobis  extadit  artemt   315 
Undo  nova  ingreesus  bominum  experientia  cepit  1 

Pastor  Aristtttts,  fbgiens  Peneia  Tempe, 
Amissis,  ut  fama»  apibus  morboqne  fameqne, 
Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  adstitit  amnts, 
Multa  querens ;  atque  hie  aiffatua-voce  parentem ;       320 
Mater,  Cyrene  mater,  quse  gurgitis  bujus 
Ima  tones,  quid  me  pr»clara  stirpe  deorum, 
Si  modo,  quem  perhibes,  pater  est  Thymbneus  ApoIIo, 
Invisum  fatis  genuisti  1  aut  quo  tibi  nostri 
Pulsus  amor  1  quid  me  eoBlum  sperare  jubebas  1         325 
En !  etiam  hunc  ipsum  vitas  moitaHs  bonorem, 
Quem  mihi  vix  frugum  et  pecudum  custodia  sollers 
Omnia  tentanti  extudierat,  te  matre,  relinquo.- 
Quin  age,  et  ipsa  manu  feHces  erue  silvas, 
Fer  stabulis  inimicum  ignem,  atque  iliterfice  messes,  330 
Ure  sata,  et  validam  in  vites  molire  bipennem : 
Taiita  mess  si  te  ceperunt  tssdia  laudis. 
At  mater  sonitum  thalamo  sub  fluminis  alti 
Sensit :  earn  circum  Milesia  vellera  nymphsB 
Carpebant,  byali  saturo  fucata  colore ;  835 

Drymoque,  Xantiboque,  Ligeaque,  PbjUodoceque, 
Caesariom  efTusas  nitidam  per  Candida  colla, 
[Nessee,  Spioque,  Thaliaque,  Cymodoceque] ;  -* 
Cydippeque,  et  flara  Lycorias ;  altera  virgo, 
'  Altera  turn  primes  LucinsB  experta  labores ;  340 

Clioque  et  Beroe  soror,  Oceanitides  ambae, 
Ambae  auio,  pictis  incinctas  peUibus  amba&, 
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Atque  Epbyre,  atque  Opis,  et  Asia  D^'topea, 

Et,  tandem  positis,  veloK  Arethusa,  sagitdB. 

Inter  quas  curam  Clymene  narrabat  inaiiein  345 

Vulcani,  Martisque  dolos  et  dulcia  furta; 

Aque  Cbao  densos  div6m  Qumerabat  amores. 

Carmine  quo  captae,  dum  fusis  moUia  pensa 

Devolvunt,  iterum  matemas  impulit  aures 

Luctus  Aristaei,  vitreisque  sedilibus  omnes  350 

Obstupuere ;  sed,  ante  alias,  Aretbusa,  sorores 

Prospiciens,  sunmi^  flavum  caput  extulit  undft. 

Et  procul :  O  gemitu  non  frustra  exterrita  tanto, 

Cyrene  soror!  ipse-tibi,  tua  maxima  cura» 

Tristis  Aristaeus  Penei  genitoris  ad  undam  355 

Stat  lacrimansy  et  te  crudelem  nomine  dicit. 

Huic,  percussa  nov&  mentem  formidine,  mater, 

Due,  age,  due  ad  nos;  fas  illi  limina  divom 

Tangere,  ait :  simul  alta  jubet  discedexe  late 

Flumina,  qua  juvenis  gressus  inferret:  at  ilium  360 

Curvata  in  mentis  faciem  eircumstetit  unda, 

Accepitque  sinu  vasto,  niisiique  sub  amnem. 

Jamque  domum  mirans  genetricis,  et  bumida  regna, 

Speluncisque  lacus  clausos,  lucosque  sonantes, 

Ibat,  et,  ingenti  motu  stupefkctus  aquarum,  365 

Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  ^umina  terr^ 

Spectabat,  div^-sa  locis ;  Pbasimque,  Lycumque, 

Et  caput,  unde  ahus  primum  se  erun^pit  Enipeus, 

Unde  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluentar 

Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Cai'cus,         370 

Et,  gemina  auratus  taurine  comi;ia<vultu« 

Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 

In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis. 

Postquam  est  in  thalami  pendentia  pumice  tecta 
Perventum,  et  gnati  fletus  cognovit  inanes  375 

Cyrene,  manibus  liquidos  dant  ordine  fontes 
Germanse,  totuusqui^  ferunt  maiitilia  villk. 
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Pan  epulis  onenmt  mensaA,  et  plena  reponunt 

Pocula :  PaachaeiB  adolescunt  ignibiu  ano : 

£t  maten  Cape  Masonii  carckesia  Baccfai ;  380 

Oceano  libemus,  ait.    Sitnul  ipsa  preeatur 

Oceanumque  patram  reram,  Nymphaaque  aorores, 

Centam  quae  silvaa,  centum  quas  flumina  servant ; 

Ter  liquido  ardentem  perfbdit  nectare  Veatam : 

Ter  flamma  ad  summum  teed  subjecta  Teluxit.  385 

Omine  quo  firmans  animum,  sic  incipit  ipsa : 

Est  in  Carpathio  Neptuni  gurgite  Tates, 

Caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  piscibus  asquor 

£t  juncto  bipedum  curru  metitur  equorum. 

Hie  nunc  Emathiae  poitus,  patiiamque  revisit  390 

Pallenen :  bunc  et  nympbaa  veneramur,  et  ipse 

Grrandaevus  Nereus ;  norit  namque  omnia  vates« 

Quae  sint,  qua&  fuerint,  quae  mox  ventura  trahantur; 

Quippe  ita  Neptuno  visum  est,  immania  cujus 

Annenta,  et  turpes  paseit  sub  g^urgite  pbocas.  395 

Hie  tibiy  nate,  prius  vinclis  capiendus,  ut  omnem 

Expediat  morbi  caussam,  eventusque  secundet. 

Nam  sine  vi  non  uUa  dabit  praecepta,  neque  ilium 

Orando  flectes ;  vim  disam  et  vincula  eapto 

Tende :  doli  circum  base  demum  frangentur  inanes.  400 

Ipsa  ego  te*  medios  quum  sol  accenderit  aestus, 

Quum  sitiunt  berbae,  et  pecori  jam  gratior  umbra  est, 

In  secreta  senis  ducam,  quo  fessus  ab  undis 

Se  recipit ;  facile  ut  somno  aggrediare  jacent^m. 

Verum,  ubi  correptum  manibus  vinclisque  tenebis,      465 

Tum  variae  eludent  species  atque  ora  ferarum : 

Fiet  enim  subito  sus  borridus,  atraque  tigris, 

Squamosusque  draco,  et  ftdvft  cervice  leaena ; 

Aut  acrem  flammae'sonitum  dabit,  atque  ita  vinclis 

Excidety  aut  in  aquas  tenues  dilapsus  abibit.  410 

Sedy  quanto  ille  magis  formas  se  vertet  in  omnes, 

Tanto,  nate,  magis  contende  tenacia  vincla ; 
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Donee  talis  erit  mutako  corpore,  qokleni 
Videris,  incepto  tegeret  quum  lamina  sornno. 

Haec  ait,  et  liquidum  ambrosiae  diffandit  odorem,    415 
Quo  totam  nati  corpus  perduxit :  at  ilH 
Dulcis  emnppsids  spiravit  crimbus  aura, 
Atque  habilis  membris  venit  vigor.     Sst  specus  ingeiis 
Exesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plurima  vento 
Cogitur,  inque  erinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos ;         420 
Deprensis  olim  statio  tudssima  nautis : 
IntUB  se  vasd  Proteus  tegit  objice  said. 
Hie  juvenem  in  latebris,  aversum  a  lumine,  nympha 
Collocat ;  ipsa  procul,  nebulis  obscura,  resistit. 
Jam  rapidus  torrens  sidentes  Sirius  Indos  425 

Ardebat  cobIo,  et  medium  Sol  igneus  orbem 
Hauserat;  arebant  berbae,  et  cava  flumina  siccis 
FaucibuB  ad  limum' radii  tepefacta  coquebant : 
Quum  Proteus,  consueta  petens  e  flucdbus  antra, 
Ibat ;  eum  vasd  circum  gens  humida  pond  430 

Exsultans  rorem  late  dispersit  amarum. 
Stemunt  se  somno  diversae  in  littore  pbocae : 
Ipse,  velut  stabuli  custos  in  mondbus  olihi, 
Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit, 
Auditbque  lupos  acuunt  baladbus  agni,  435 

Considit  scopulo  medius,  numarumque  recenset. 
Cujus  Aristso  quoniam  est  oblata  facultas ; 
Vix  defessa  senem  passus  componere  membra, 
Cum  clamore  ruit  magno,  manicisque  jacentem 
.  Oecupat.     lUe,  suae  contra  non  immemor  artk,  440 

Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracula  rerum, 
Ignemque,  bombilemque  feram,  fluviumque  liquentem. 
Verum,  ubi  nulla  fugam  reperit  fallaeia,  victa» 
In  sese  redit,  atque  hominis  tandem  ore  locutus : 
Nam  quis  te,  juvenum  ccmfidentissime,  nostras  445 

Jussit  adire  domusi  quidve  hinc  petis  ?  inquit.     At  ille : 
Scis,  Proteu,  scis  ipse,  neque  est  te  fallere  quidquam ; 
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Sed  tu  desine  Telle.    Deibn  prsBcepta  secuti, 
Yenimus  hinc  lapsis  quseeitum  oracula  rebu^. 
Tantum  effatus«     Ad  haec  vates  vi  dmiique  multa        450 
Ardentes  oculot  intoxBit  lumine  glauco, 
Et,  graviter  frend^is,  uc  fatis  ora  resolvit : 

Non  te  nullius  exercent  Quminis  irw : 
Magna  luis  commksa:  tibi  has,  miserabilis  Orpheus 
fiaudquaquam  ob  meritum  pcBnas,  ni  fata  resistant,    456 
Suacitaty  et  rapti  gravker  pro  conjuge  ssevit. 
Ilia  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  prsBceps, 
Immanem  ante  pedes  bydrum  moritura  puella, 
Servantem  ripas,  alta  non  vidit  in  herb4. 
At  chorus  aequalis  Diyadum  clamore  supremos  460 

Implirunt  montes ;  fl^runt  Rhodopei's  arces, 
Altaque  Pangea^  et  Biiesi  Mavortia  tellus, 
Atque  GetsBy  atque  Hebrus,  et  Actias  Orithyia. 
Ipse,  cava  solans  eegrum  testudine  amorem, 
Te,  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum»  465 

Te^veniente  die,  te^decedeii^eycaiiebat. 
Tsenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit,  regemque  tremendum, 
Nesciaque  humanis  precibus  mansuescere  corda.        470 
At,  cantu  commotae,  Erebi  de  sedibus  imis 
Umbrse  ibant  tenues,  simulacraque  luce  carentum : 
Quam  multa  in  folii^  avium  se  millia  condunt, 
Vesper  ubi  aut  hibemus  agit  de  montibus  imber ; 
Matres,  atque  viri,  defunctaque  corpora  viti  475 

MagnanimOm  heroum»  pueri,  ionuptasque  puellse, 
Impositique  regis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum ; 
Quos  circum  limus  niger,  et  deformis  arundo 
Cocyti,  tard^ue  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Alligat,  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  co^rcet.  480 

Quin  ipsae  stupuere  don^us  atque  intima  Letl 
Tartara«  caeruleoaque  implexae  crinibus  angues 
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Eumenides,  tenuitque  inbians  tria  Cerberus  ora, 
Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis. 

Jamque,  pedem  referetis,  casus  evaserat  omnes,       485 
Redditaque  Eurydice  superas  renieibat  ad  auras, 
Pone  sequens ;  namque^banc  dederat  Proserpina  legem ; 
Quuni  subita  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes : 
Restitic,  Eurydicenque  suam  jam  luce  sub  ip8l»  490 

Immemor,  beu !  victusque  animi,  respexit.     Ibi  omnis 
Effusus  labor,  atque  immitis  rupta  tyranni 
Fcedera,  terque  fragor  stagnis  auditus  Avemfs. 
Ilia,  Quis  et  me,  inquit,  miseram,  et  te  perdidit,  Orpbeu, 
Quis  tantus  furor  1     En !  itefi^im  crudelia  retro  495 

Fata  Yocant,  conditque  natantia  lumina  somnus. 
Jamque  vale.     Feror  ingenti  circumdata  nocte, 
Invalidasque  tibi  tendons,  beu !  non  tua,  palmas. 
Dixit,  et  ex  oculis  subito,  ceu  fumu^  in  auras' 
Commixtus  tenues,  fugit  diveraa ;  neque  ilium,  500 

Prensantem  nequidquam  umbras,  et  multa  volentem 
Dicere,  praeterea  vidit ;  nee  portitor  Orci 
Amplius  objectam  passus  transire  paludem. 
Quid  faceret  ?  quo  se,  raptd  bis  conjuge,  ferret  ? 
Quo  fletu  Manes,  qu&  Numina  voce  moveret  1  505 

nia  quidem  Stygia  nabat  jam  frigida  cymbft. 
Septem  iHum  totos  perbibent  ex  ordine  menses, 
Rupe  sub  aeri&,  deserti  ad  Strymonis  undam, 
Flevisse,  et  gelidis  hsec  evolvisse  sub  antris, 
Mulcentem  tigres,  6%  agentem  carmine  quercus :  510 

Qualis  populei  mcarens  Philomela  sub  umbnL 
Amissos  queritur  fcetus,  quos  durus*  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit ;  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integral,  et  mcBStis  late  loca  questibus  implet  515 

Nulla  Venus,  non  ulli  animum  flexere  Hymenaei : 
Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies,  Tanai'mque  ntvalem, 
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Arvaque  Rhipseis  nunquam  vidaita  proinis 
Lustrabat,  raptam  Eurydiceta  aique  irrita  Ditis 
Dona  querens :  spretae  Ciconum  quo  muhere  inatresp  520 
Inter  sacra  deCliii,  lioctumique  orgia  Bacdii, 
Discerptum  latos  juvehem  spaitere  per  agros. 
Turn  quoque,  mamiorea  caput  a  cervice  remlsum 
Gurgite  quum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebrus 
Volveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa,  et  frigida  lingua,  625 

Ah  miseram  Eurydicen !  anima  fugiente  Yocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  tefeteb&nt  ilunlitie  ripee. 

Hsec  Proteus ;  et  se  jactu  dedit  sdquor  in  ahum : 
Quaque  dedib,  spumant^m  undam  sub  vertice  toisit. 
At  non  Gyi'ene :  namque  ultrd  afi*ata  timentem :  530 

Nate,  licet  tiistes  animo  deponere  buras; 
Haec  omnis  niorbi  caussa ;  bine  miserabile  Nympbee, 
Cum  quibus  ilia  chores  lucis  agitabat  in  altis, 
Exitium  misere  apibus :  tu  ttiunera  supplex 
Tende,  petens  pacem,  et  faciles  venerare  Napseas ;     535 
Namque  dabunt  veniam  votis,  irasque  remittent. 
Sed,  modus  orandi  qui  sit,  prius  ordine  dicam. 
Quatuor  eximios  prsestanti  corpore  tauros, 
Qui  tibi  nunc  yiridis  depascunt  summa  Lycaei, 
Delige,  et  Intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencas.  540 

Quatuor  his  aras  alta  ad  delubra  dearum 
Constitue,  et  sacrum  jugulis  demitte  cruorem, 
Corporaque  ipsa  boum  fi'ondoso  desere  luco. 
Post,  ubi  nona  sues  Aurora  ostenderit  ortus, 
Inferias  Orphei  Lethsea  papavera  mittes,  545 

Et  nigram  mactabis  ovem,  lucumque  revises ; 
Placatam  Eurydicen  vitul4  venerabere  caesa. 

Haud  mom :  continue  matris  praecepta  facessit. 
Ad  delubra  venit ;  monstratas  excitat  aras ; 
Quatuor  eximios  prsestanti  corpore  tauros  550 

Ducit,  et  intact^  totidem  cervice  juvencas. 
Post,  ubi  nona  sues  Aurora  induxerat  ortus, 
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Inferias  Orphdi  inittit,  lucumque  F^yUit. 
Hie  yerOy  Bubitilm  ac  dictu  mirabile  monstrum ! 
Aspiciunt  lique&cta  bourn  per  viscera  toto  555 

Stridere  apes  utero,  et  ruptb  efiervere  costia  i    . 
Immensasque  trabi  nubes ;  jamque  arbore  Bumma 
Confluere,  et  lentis  ttTam  demittere  ramis. 


H^c  super  arvoruia  cultu  pecoruBique  canebam, 

Et  super  arboiibus ;  Cassar  dum  magnus  ad  altum     560 

Fulmiuat  Eupbraten  bello,  yictorque  yolentes 

Per  populos  dat  jurc^  viamque  afiectat  Olympo. 

Ulo  Yirgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 

Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti ; 

Carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  juTeiita»  565 

Tityre,  te  patute  cecini  sub  teg^mine  &gi« 
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NOTES 

THE    ECLOGUES. 


BUCOLIC,  OR  PASTORAL  POETRT. 

I.  By  BucoUca,  in  Latin,  are  meant  **  BficoHc  Poems,**  there  being 
an  ellipsis  here  of  pdemata  or  earmina ;  and  the  term  BueoHta  itself 
is  of  Greek  origin,  eoming  from  'RovKoXma  {scil.  not^nara),  triiieh 
last,  again,  is  derived  from  ^koUu^  "to  tend  cattle.**  The  geni- 
tive plaral  will  be  Bueolicdn,  from  the  Greek  BovkoXiicCv. 

IL  Hence  by  "BCcolics"  are  literally  meant  "poems  on  the 
tending  of  oxen  and  herds,"  and  then,  less  strictly,  "  pastoral  poems 
in  general,"  in  which  the  interlocutors  are  hasbandmen,  shepherds, 
shepherdesses,  ^c. 

IIL  The  term  "Eclogue"  {Ecl5ga)  is  also  of  Greek  origin,  eonv- 
iog  from  hXoyn,  i.  e.,  "  that  which  is  chosen  out,'*  or,  "  a  choice 
collection,"  especially  of  passages  in  authors,  dtc.,  such  as  the 
Ecloga,  or  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  of  Stobaeus.^ 

lY.  By  a  later  usage,  the  term  Ecloga  was  made  to  apply,  not  to 
any  particular  selection  from  certain  writings,  but  merely  to  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  resembling  one  another  in  form  and  subject,  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  being  selections  from  other  and  more  eo» 
pious  writings.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  Ecloga  is  some- 
times applied,  by  the  ancient  grammarians,  to  the  Satires  of  Horace.* 

V.  By  a  still  farther  deviation  from  primitive  usage,  the  appella- 
tion of  Ecloga  is  thought  to  have  been  given  to  any  small  poem,  on 
any  subject  whatsoever  *,  so  that,  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  tenn 
is  here  equiralent  to  v^ctov,  or  ei&v^^iov,* 

YI.  The  question  now  arises,  why  the  name  of  Eclogues  was 
given  to  the  Bucolic  poems  of  Yirgil.  According  to  some,  these 
productions  were  so  called  because  they  are  merely  selections,  or, 
rather,  imitations  from  Theocritus.    This  opinion,  however,  has 

1.  Comyutt  Vitrr*,  ^.  CMm.,  ^  f7,  JPiit«c(.,  ^  E«iag«»  m  AnnfoH  de$cripiaM/' 
9.  Heyne,  D«  Corm.  BveoL—  Virg.,  Op.,  mI.  W«v**»  v<^*  >•»  P*  ^^ 
S.ConsYJlt,  as  aathoritiet  in  lappoxt  of  this  opiniim.  Stmt.,  SUv.,  S  frmf. ;  4  pintf. ; 
Aauvm.^  UfU.,  10  pMtf. ;  and,  on  the  oltrn  aide,  Smduif  nd  Amam^,  L  c. 
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bat  little  td  recommend  it.  Otiiers  again,  among  whom  are  Heyne 
and  many  modern  scholars,  think  that  the  term  **  Eclogues'*  was 
given  to  the  pastoral  poems  of  Virgil,  not  by  that  poet  himself,  but 
by  the  grammarians  of  a  later  day,  and  that  it  merely  means  a  col- 
lection of  poems  similar  in  form,  and  taming  on  similar  subjects. 
A  third  class  of  scholars  make  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  being  so  many  short  poems  on  pastoral 
themes.  The  best  explanation,  however,  and  at  the  ^ame  time  the 
most  natural  one,  is  that  of  Voss,  according  to  whom  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil  are  nothing  more  than  so  many  selections,  made  by  the 
poet  himself,  from  various  pastoral  poems  previously  given  by  him 
to  the  world  at  different  periods,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appearing 
in  a  consecutive  form.^  , 

VII.  Thus  much  being  premised,  we  now  come  to  the  subject  of 
Bucolic  or  Pastoral  poetry  itself.  From  the  earliest  periods,  the 
mode  of  life  followed  by  the  ancient  Italians  was  agricultural  and 
rustic ;  and  a  love  of  rural  retirement  was  prevalent  among  tbcit* 
descendants,  so  long  as  they  were  not  totally  corrupted  by  foreign 
manners  and  Oriental  luxury.  But  the  general  habits  of  the  Romans 
were  practical  and  industrious.  They  resorted  to  the  country  life 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  labour  and  lucrative  toil,  and  not  to  pass 
their  time  in  pastoral  indolence  or  contemplation.  Hence  pastoral 
poetry  was  not  indigenous  at  Rome,  but  was  transplanted  from  the 
valleys  or  mountains  of  .Sicily  or  Arcadia,  where,  perhaps,  it  was 
the  fruit  of  solitude  and  leisure. 

VIII.  But,  though  probably  invented  amid  scenes  of  rural  retire- 
ment, pastoral  poetry  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  ages  of  refine- 
ment, when  those  who  were  assembled  in  courts  and  cities  looked 
back  with  pleasure  on  the  rustic  occupations  and  innocent  lives  of 
.their  forefathers.  Theocritus,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  Sicily,  but 
floucisbed  in  the  court  of  Alexandrea,  under  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies, 
was  the  chief  writer  of  pastoral  poetry  previous  to  the  time  of  Vir- 
gil, and  his  Idylls  have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  repertory  of  pas- 
toral sentiments  and  descriptions. 

IX.  Virgil  was  the  professed  imitator  of  Theocritus ;  his  images 
are  all  Greek,  and  his  scenery  such  as  he  found  painted  in  the  pages 
of  the  Sicilian  poet,  and  not  what  he  had  hhnself  observed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mincius.  Yet,.with  all  this  imitation  and  resemblance, 
the  productions  of  the  two  poets  are  widely  different.  Thus,  the 
delineations  of  character  in  Theocritus  are  more  various  and  live- 

1.  Yms,  ud  Sehg^f  10, 1,  **  StiiM  (Vivgil's)  EUogen,  du  ist,  ein*  Terbesierto  Aut- 
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Ij ;  whereas,  in  Virgil,  the  same  want  of  diaerimiDatioii  of  ehtrao- 
ter,  80  freqaentlj  remarked  in  the  ^Gneid,  is  obserrable  also  in  Ms 
jKistorals.  His  Ttiyrsis,  Damon,  and  Menaleas,  all  resemUe  each 
other.  No  shepherd  is  distinguished  by  any  pecoliar  disposition  or 
humoar ;  they  all  speak  from  the  lips  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue 
is  modelled  by  the  standard  of  his'  own  elegant  mind. 

X.  A  diflTerence  is  likewise  obsenrable  in  the  scenes  and  deaerip- 
tions.  Those  of  Theocritas  possess  that  minnteness  and  aoenraey 
so  conducive  to  poetic  truth  and  reality ;  V irgil's  representations  are 
more  general,  and  bring  only  Tagoe  images  before  the  fancy.  In 
the  Idylls  ofTheocritus  we  find  a  rural,  romantic  wildnessof  thonghty 
and  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  simple,  unadorned  nature, 
heightened  by  the  charm  of  the  Doric  dialect.  But  Virgil,  in  bor- 
rowing his  images  and  sentiments,  has  seldom  drawn  an  idea  ftem 
his  Sicilian  master  without  beaotiffing  it  by  the  lustre  of  his  lan- 
guage. 

XI.  The  chief  merit,  howerer,  of  Virgil*s  imitation^  lies  in  bte 
Judicious  selections.  Theocritus*s  sketches  of  manners  are  often 
coarse  and  unpleasing ;  and  his  most  beautiful  descriptions  are  al- 
most always  too  crowded.  But  Virgil  refined  away  whatever  wae 
gross,  and  threw  aside  all  that  was  overioaded  and  superfiuous.  He 
made  his  shepherds  more  cultivated  than  those  even  of  his  own 
time.  He  represented  them  with  some  of  the  features  which  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  swains  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
when  they  were  possessed  of  great  flocks  and  herds,  and  had  ac- 
quired^ a  knowledge  ef  astronomy,  cosmogony,  and  music ;  when  the 
pastoral  life,  in  short,  appeared  in  perfection,  and  Nature  had  lar- 
ished  all  her  stores  to  render  the  shepherd  happy. 

XII.  It  would  scarcely,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  a  period  of  civfl 
war,  which  desolated  the  provinces  of  Italy,  and  spread  its  horrors 
over  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  should  have  tended  to  encourage 
the  pastoral  muse,  whose  gentle  spirit  it  was  mofe  likely  to  have 
totally  destroyed.  Yet  to  circumstances  thus  seemingly  unfavour- 
able we  owe  some  of  the  most  i^easing  and  interesting  eclogues  of 
Virgil,  who  has  made  the  unfortunate  history  of  his  country  sub- 
servient to  the  eflbrts  of  his  genius.  Where  the  mere  outlines  of 
nature  were  to  be  represented,  he  has  transcribed  his  similes  and 
descriptions  from  his  Grecian  master.  But  in  those  pieces  to  which 
the  distresses  of  the  times,  or  other  political  considerations  gave 
rise,  he  seems  more  elaborately  to  have  exercised  the  fteolty  of  in- 
vention, or  to  have  applied  the  lines  of  Theocritus,  as  it  were  by  a 
•ort  of  parody,  to  the  passing  events  of  his  own  age,  or  hie  own 
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priTate  hiBtoi;,  dr«8^Dg  oat  in  paatoral  colours  tbe  leading  charac- 
ters ai^d  transactions  of  the  day. 

XIII.  The  Eclogues  of  Virgil  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
1.  those  in  which,  by  a  sort  of  allegory,  some  events  or  characters 
of  the  time,  are  shaded  out  under  an  image  of  pastoral  life ;  and,  2. 
those  in  which  shepherds  and  rural  scenes  are  simply  and  literally 
presented  to  us.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  Ist,  4tfa,  5th,  and 
9t^  £clogue8.-^IH<9ilop,  Hist.  Rotiu  LU.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  97,  segq,) 


ECLOGUE    I. 

Subject. 

j^uouBTus  having  distributed  the  lands  of  Mantua  and  Cremona 
among  the  Teteran  soldiers,  who  had  conquered  with  him  at  Phil- 
ippl,  Virgil's  farm  was  seized  along  with  those  of  his  neighbours. 
The  poet  thereupon  repaired  to  Rome,  and,  having  recovered  his 
patrimony  through  the  favour  of  Augustus,  wrote  this  Eclogue  in 
testimony  of  his  gratitude.  Under  the  persons  of  Tityrus  and 
Melihceus  the  bard  intends  to  represent,  on  the  one  hand,  the  joy 
and  gratitude  of  those  Mantuan  shepherds  who  were  allowed  to  re- 
inain  on  their  lands ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  bitter  feelings  and  com- 
plaints of  the  expatriated  colonists.  Still,  however,  we  must  not 
imagine,  with  n^ost  commentators,  that  Tityrus  is  meant  for  the 
poet  Virgil  himself.  Such  an  explanation  would  bring  with  it  insu- 
perahlo  diJBIculties,  and  would  make  a  part  of  the  Eclogue  («.  2a-30) 
abspli^tely  unintelligible.  Tityrus^  in  fact,  represents  a  slave,  now 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who  has  had  for  some  time  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  his  master's  farm,  and  been  accustomed  to 
convey  at  ^imes  the  produce  of  the  estate  to  the  neighbouring  city 
(MT  Mantua.  His  master,  Virgil,  goes  to  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain 
ir^n  AugU9t^s  the  restoration  of  his  lands ;  and  Tityrus  subse- 
quently repairs  to  the  same  place  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  man- 
umission Irom  the  former.  Both  succeed  in  their  respective  ob- 
jects :  Virgil  obtains  bis  lands  from  Augustus ;  Tityrus  his  freedon^ 
from  Virgil,  and  is  again  placed  by  the  poe^  over  his  fa^.  At  the 
^kpei|ing  of  the  Eclogue,  Tityrus  appears  as  newly  manumitted,  and 
£lled  with  as  much  joy  at  the  restoration  of  his  master's  fields  as  if 
they  really  belonged  to  \uxnaeU,^WujuUrlich,  ad  loc.—Sp<^  a4 
l$e,^-Jd,t  ProUgom.  ad  Carm.  Bucol.y 

\    AccordlAg  to  Yoss,  this  Eclogue  was  composed  In  ifjiB  iiutumn  of 
A.U.a  718^  tl>e  ppet  being  ^en  in  his  ^th  year. 
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1-8.  Tityre,  iu^ptUultt,  &c.  •«Tboo,  TItynis,  reelittiag  benmUi 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  beech."  The  name  Tttynis  is  borrowed 
ironi  Theocritas,  Id.,  iii.,  %fni6  Tlrvpoc  &itr^  lAo^Mi.  The  word 
is  probably  Doric,  for  Zarvpof ,  *'  a  satyr,'^  or  eompaaion  of 
though  Strabo  distinguishes  the  Tlrvpoi  from  the  Z&nt^u,  It 
sequentlj  became  a  frequent  shepherd's  name — Tegmim.  As  it 
appears  from  Terse  72,  that  the  time  of  this  Eclogue  was  the  be* 
ginning  of  autumn,  this  sitting  of  Tityrus  in  the  shade,  alttasof  h  the 
evening  is  now  coming  on  (v.  6S),  will  indicate  the  warmth  of  an 
autumnal  day.  The  Italian  shepherds  pastured  their  flocks  from 
the  middle  of  ^ril  until  some  time  in  November. — Fagi.  The 
Fagus  of  the  Latins  is  the  'Ofva  of  Theophrastus  (iii.,  10),  and  the 
^fiyo^  of  Dioscorides  (i. ,  1 21 ).  It  most  not,  however,  be  oonfouiided 
with  the  ^iry6^  of  Theophrastus  (iu.,  8,  2),  which  last  is  a  kind  of 
oak,  bearing  an  esculent  acorn,  and  identical,  perhaps,  with  the 
QiUTcuf  escuius  of  Linnaeus.  Some  critics  object  to  the  mentioii  of 
the  beech  in  this  passage,  because  there  are  no  trees  of  that  kind, 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  vioinity  of  Mantua.  They  forget,  how^ 
ever,  that  eighteen  centuries  have  intervened.  So,  in  the  ease  of 
Lebanon,  but  few  of  the  noble  cedars  remain  that  onee  adorned 
the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain. 

Silvesirem  tenui  nuuamt  dtc.  "Alt  practising  a  woodland -lajF 
upon  the  slender  pipe."  The  verb  miditcr  is  here  employed  some- 
what .technically,  to  indicate  the  plajring  over  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  become  perfect  in  any  tuiie  or  piece  of  music,  whether  of 
one's  own  invention  or  not.  (Compare  Edog.,  vi.,  82,  and  Seknu^ 
feld,  Lai,  Syn.,  ^  129.) — Avend,  Taken  here,  generally,  for  edMm9^ 
as  appears  from  verse  10.  The  term  properly  denotes  an  oaten 
straw,  and  is  then  employed,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  any  straw, 
pipe,  stem,  dec.,  and,  finally,  for  a  pipe,  or  flagelet.  The  eariier  in^^ 
struments  of  this  kind  were  made  of  vjsry  rude  materials,  and  ths 
name  was  retained  after  the  materials  had  undergone,  in  process 
of  time,  a  complete  change.  The  pipe  of  Tityrus,  on  the  present 
occasion,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  simplest  structure,  and  only 
a  single  one,  not  the  syrinx  or  fistula,  which  consisted  of  several 
combined.    (Consult  Vo««,  ad  loc.,  and  the  note  on  BcUg.,  ii,  82.) 

3-5.  No9,  Referring  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  aU  others  sfani^ 
larly  situated. — PatruB  firut,  "  The  borders  of  our  native  canton.*' 
Observe  that  patria  is  here  equivalent  merely  to  *^ragua  jMtfrtiw^" 
SoVoss  {ad  loe.y*dM  viterliche  Dorf »•— Poinam.  ••Our  native 
home."  The  repetitions  in  this  passage  are  intended  to  mark  strong 
feeling.— J>n<tt«.    *•  Stretched  at  ease."    From  the  same  stem  with 
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Utdre,  and  signifyiof  ,  originaUy,  **  pliant,''  **  flexible,  **  easy  to  bend," 
6bC.  {Schmal/eldf  Lot.  Syii,t  ^  ^7.)—Formotam  resonare  AmaryUida, 
**  To  re-e<ibo  the  name  of  the  beaotifal  Amaryllis."  The  name  of 
a  beantiful  female  slave  to  whom  he  was  now  attached.  The  former 
object  of  his  aff^tion  had  been  Galatea.    (Compare  verse  31.) 

6^10.  Melibtu.-  The  proper  name  Melibceus  i  means,  in  fact, 
<*  herdsman,'*  and  comes  from  fUXet  and'/3ovf,  indicating  one  to 
whom  oxen  and  herds  are  a  care. — Veus,  "  A  god."  The  poet 
flatters  Augustus  by  calling  him  a  god,  some  years  before  divine 
honours  were  publicly  decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.— ir<sc  olia. 
''This  peaceful  repose."  Referring  to  the  peace  and  security 
brought  about  by  Augustus  a(^er  the  storms  of  the  civil  war.  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  plural. — Namqiu.  **  And  (well  may  I  call 
him'  so),  for,"  dec.  Compare  the  corresponding  Greek  form  xal  yap, 
— MikL  **  In  my  eyes." — Notiris.  The  language  of  a  slave  or  su- 
perintendent, speaking  of  things  the  care  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
himself,  while  the  ownership  was  in  another.  So  meas  in  the  next 
line.  (Compare  Eclog,^  ix.,  2, 12,  SO.)^ Jmlnut.  "  Shall  stain  with 
Its  Uood."  Supply  sanguine  suo.  .It  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
Augustus  was  first  worshipped  by  different  cities  of  the  empire, 
A.U.C.  718,  after  Sextus  Pompeius  was  overthrown ;  and,  subse- 
quently, in  accordance  with  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate,  A.U.C. 
724.    (Compare  Hin-At.,  Od.,  iv.,  5,  33.) 

Errare.  "  To  range  at  will,"  i.  e.,  to  pasture  at  large,  without 
any  danger  of  being  carried  off  by  plundering  bands. — Et  ipsum 
tudere^  dto:  '<  And  myself  to  play  what  I  pleased."  For  et  ipmm 
me  ludere, — Calamo  ugretti,    **  On  my  rural  pipe." 

11-18.  Non  eqtUdem  invideo,  6ui,  **  I  do  not  envy  thee ;  indeed,  I 
Father  wonder  (at  thy  lot),"  t.  e.,  I  do  not  so  much  envy  thy  present 
repose,  as  Wonder  how  it  was  brought  about,  considering  the  con- 
iiisidn  and  discord  that  everywhere  prevail  over  the  neighbour- 
ing countify. — UsgiU  adeo  iurbatur  agru,  "  To  such  a  degree  does 
distarfoance  even  prevail  over  the  country," «.  c,  so  much  disturbance 
is  occasioned  over  the  whole  country  by  the  violent  conduct  of  the 
▼eterans  in  dispossessing  the  former  proprietors.  Observe  that 
fUf&Uitr  is  here  used  impersonally.  The  prose  construction  here 
wonld  commence  with nam  or  fuum.  The  terms  adeo,  tarUusy  talu, 
dee.,  often  connect,  however,  two  sentiments  in  such  a  way,  that 
tbe  presence  of  mna  or  quum.  is  dispensed  with. ' 

Ftotaau  itger  ago,  **  Sick  at  heart,  am  driving  forth,"  t.  «.,  am 
driving  forth  into  the  wide  world,  whither  I  know  not.  Proienus, 
as  Voes  correctly  remariLS,  is  from  porro  and  Unust  and,  strictly 
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speaking,  refers  to  motion  forth  from  any  place.  Thns  in  Cicero, 
Dw.f  It  34,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  been  ordered,  in  a  dream,  by 
Japiter,  *<  ut  pergerei  protenus"  t.  e.,  uno  et  perpetuo  tenare  proeederg. 
(V(M»,  ad  loc.y^Mger.  Because  stri|^d  of  all  his  possessions  by 
the  soldiery.  Heyne,  with  less  propriety,  refers  the  term  to  bodily 
siclcness.  Our  explanation,  however,  has  the  sanction  of  Voss, 
M'underlich,  Spohn,  Jahn,  Doering,  and  Wagner.  Others,  again, 
msike  4Bger  equivalent  here  to  agre^  **  with  difficulty."  But  this  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  especially  as  vix  immediately  succeeds. 

Duco.  The  other  she-goats  he  drives  before  him,  but  the  one 
here  referred  to  he  with  difficulty  leads  along  by  a  cord,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  feeble  health. 

14-15.  Hie  inter  densat  ecruloty  &o.  '*  For  here,  amid  the  thick 
hazels,  having  just  brought  forth  twins,  with  many  a  throe,  on  the 
bare  rock,  alas !  she  hath  left  behind  her  the  hope  of  my  flock.*' 
Observe  the  gesture  indicated  by  hie,  as  he  points  to  the  spot.— 
Densat  cortdot.  In  the  cold  shade,  away  from  the  fostering  warmth 
of  the  san.  And  then,  again,  Met  in  nudd,  on  the  bare,  rocky 
groQQd,  with  no  herbage  spread  beneath  for  a  couch.  Hence  we 
see  the  force  of  eomiura,  **  having  brought  forthwith  many  a  throe,** 
as  marking  a  painful  delivery,  amid  circumstances  of  great  discom- 
fort. Servius  trifles,  therefore,  when  he  makes  connixa  to  be  em- 
ployed here  for  enixa,  merely  to  avoid  an  hiatus  in  the  line.  The 
she-goats  generally  bring  forth  twice  a  year :  once  in  March,  and 
again  towards  the  beginning  of  winter. 

16-19.  lAtva.  **  Stupidly  infatuated,*'  i.  e.,  stupidly  pefverse,  and 
disinclined  to  regard  the  monition.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of 
lavus  here,  which  it  gets  from  the  idea  of  weakness  and  unlucki- 
ness  commonly  attached,  in  popular  belief,  to-  the  left  as  opposed  to 
the  right.— Z>0  ealo  taelaa,  "Struck  with  lightning.'*  Literally, 
"  touched  from  heaven." — Quercw.  According  to  Pomponhis  Sa- 
binus;  an  old  commentator,  who  apparently  gets  his  information 
from  works  now  lost  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  when  fruit- 
trees  were  struck,  it  was  regarded  as  an  evil  omen  generally; 
when  olive-trees,  it  indicated  sterility  ;  when  oaks,  exile. 

Sitpe  ainistrat  dtc.  "  OAen  did  the  ill-omened  crow,"  dec.  This 
wIkHc  verse  is  deservedly  regarded  as  spurious  by  both  ancient  and 
modem  critics.  It  is  wanting,  also,  in  all  the  Paris  MSS.'  Spohn 
very  properly  objects,  moreover,  to  the  awkward  repetition  in  pra- 
dixit  and  Uice,  when  pradieere  and  queretu  have  just  preceded.  The 
line  belongs  properly  to  another  Eclogue.    (Consult  Eclog,,  ix.,  15.) 

I9te  Dtus.    **  That  Qod  of  thine,**  t.  e.,  that  God  to  whom  thou 
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80  fondly  lelerrest  thy  jneseBt  felid^.  Olwerre  hete  the  finee  of 
tMier  as  tbe  pronoun  of  the  seeond  person,  and  compare  the  remade 
of  Wagner :  "  Hoe  jramomen  semper  «  VvrgiUoj  mc  wueio  an  mk  omm 
probo  Mcripiarej  ad  eeeundampereomam.  rtfertiwy  (Qtuett.  Virg.y  xviiL, 
l.>— JSo.    '*  TelL"    Eqoiyalent  to  ede  or  die, 

20-9B,  Vrhem  fuam  dicuni,  du».  Tityros,  instead  of  an^werinf 
directly  who  the  deity  in  question  iSt.deTiates,  with  a  pasUNral  sim- 
plicity, into  a  description  of  Rome  itself. — Ihue  noetm.  **  To  this 
one  of  onrs.'*  Snpply  urbi.  The  reference  is  to  Mantna.— Ps*- 
tores.  **  We  shepherds."  He  alludes  to  himself,  among  the  nom- 
ber  of  these,  as  driving  occasionally  to  Mantua  some  of  the  yoong 
of  the  Hocks,  by  tus  master's  orders. — Depeilere.  "  To  drire  down." 
Andes,  Virgil's  natiye  Tillage,  lay  in  the  Mantnan  territory,  three 
miles  distant  from  Mantua  itself.  It  stood  on  high  ground,  and 
hence  the  road  was  downward  irom  Virgil's  farm  to  the  city. — 
Nvram.    *•  I  knew."    Incorrectly  rendered  by  some,  **I  thonght." 

Vemm  hoe  tanlum,  dtc.  "This  one,  however,  rears  its  head 
among  other  cities,  as  much  as  cypresses  do  among  the  pliant 
wayfaring  trees."  His  meaning  is  this :  I  thought  that  Rome  was 
merely,  on  a  large  scale,  what  Mantua  was  on  a  small  one ;  that 
the  two  cities  were  the  same  in  their  nature  or  general  character, 
but  differed  merely  in  size ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween a  young  animal  and  its  parent.  I  found,  however,  on  visit- 
ing Rome,  that  it  not  only  exceeded  Mantua  in  size,  but  also  dif- 
fered from  it  iiv  other  respects  as  much  as  the  tall  and  firm  cypress- 
es do  from  the  humble  and  pliant  wayfaring  trees. — VHnuTia,  The 
viiumumf  or  wayfaring  tree,  is  a  shrub  with  bending,  tough  branch- 
es, which  are  therefore  mnch  used  in  binding  fagots.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  vtco,  **  to  bind."  The  ancient  writers  seem 
to  have  called  any  shrub  that  was  fit  for  this  purpose  vilmnmm; 
but  the  more  modem  authors^have  retained  that  name  to  ex* 
press  only  the  wayfaring  tree.  (Martyn,  ad  loe.)  F^  translates 
mtnumum  by  **  la  viome"  and  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  ianiana  of 
tbe  Italians,  or  the  VUwmum  lantana  of  Linn«us.-^fW€  de  VirgUe^ 
p.  dxxv.). 

28-30.  Qwg  tanta  eausa,  **  What  so  strong  inducement." — lab- 
trta^,  *'  Freedom,"  t.  €. ,  the  desire  of  regaining  my  freedom.  Cod- 
ault  introductory  remarks. — Qiur  sera,  tamen,  &c.  *'  Who,  late  'tis 
tme  (in  her  arrival),  still,  however,  looked  kindly  upon  me  (at  last), 
though  indolent  of  spirit."  The  true  force  of  intrteta  here  may  be 
deduced  from  verse  82,  where  he  describes  himself  as  careless  of 
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bis  little  gains,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  procoring  for 
himself  an  earlier  freedom.  The  expression  «era,  fcm^n,  dec.,  is  the 
«ame,  in  lactic  as  sera  quidem,  ted  venit  tMrnem  Compare  the  Greek 
form  of  expression,  6^;^  /ikv,  6XX*  iX9ev, — JUspexil.  When  the  dei* 
ties  turned  their  eyes  towards  their  worshippers,  it  was  a  sign  of 
favour ;  when  they  averted  them,  of  displeasure.  The  gaze  of  the 
Goddess  of  Freedom  had  long  been  averted  from  him. 

CanHdior  postfuam,  6lc.  **  After  my  beaid  began  to  tall  of  a 
whiter  hue  unto  me  removing  it."  More  literally,  "  unto  me  lop- 
ping it."  A  playful  circumlocution  for  **  after  I  was  now  beginning 
to  grow  gray  with  years."  Supply  mihi  with  tondenii. — Longo  poet 
tempore.  Industrious  and  diligent  slaves  might  obtain  their  free- 
dom after  five  years'  servitude,  or  even  earlier,  as  Voes  remarks, 
who  refers  to  Ctc.i  PhU.t  viii.,  11.  This  will  serve  to  explain  the 
excessive  indolence  of  Ti^rua  in  procuring  his  manumission. 
(Compare  inertem,  v.  28.) 

31-36.  Nos  habet.  "  Holds  possession  of  me,"  i.  c.,  sways  my  af- 
fections. There  was  no  marriage  between  slaves ;  it  was  merely  a 
4:(mtubemiumt  or  living  together. — Galatea.  The  name  of  another 
female  fellow-slave,  with  whom  he  had  previously  lived. — Nee  eura 
peculi,  "  Nor  care  (taken  t^y  me)  of  my  little  gains."  He  spent 
his  money  as  fast  as  he  made  it,  and  took  no  care  to  hoard  up  a 
sum  by  which  he  might  purchase  his  freedom.  A  slave,  strictly 
speaking,  could  have  no  property  of  his  own.  Since  slaves,  hew- 
ever,  were  often  employed  as  agents  for  their  masters  in  the  man- 
agement of  business,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  especially  as  they  were  often  intrusted  with  prop- 
erty to  a  large  amount,  there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allow- 
ing a  slave  to  consider  part  of  the  gains  as  his  own.  This  was  his 
peculium,  and  with  it  he  might,  with  his  master's  consent,  purchase 
his  freedom,  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum. 

Quamvis  muUa  m«t>,  dec.  Alluding  to  the  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals driven  by  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  Mantua,  and  there  sold 
as  victims  for  sacrifice.  According  to  Fronto  {Different,  Vocab.), 
the  term  vktima  means  an  animal  of  large  sise,  as,  for  example,  a 
calf;  and  hoetia  a  smaller  one,  as  a  lamb.  {Spokn,  ad  loc.y—Meis 
eeptie.  **From  my  enclosures."  Not  folds,  but  enclosures  for 
larger  animals. — IngraXa  vrbi,  ♦'  For  the  ungrateful  city."  The 
city  of  Mantua  is  here  called  "  ungrateful,"  because  not  giving  him 
as  high  a  price  as  he  ought,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  have  had,  and 
thus  stinting  him  in  his  means  of  procuring  finery  for  Galatea. 
(Consult  Spohn  and  Wo^^r,  ad  loc,)    Some  commentators,  with 
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much  less  propriety,  make  ingralus  equivalent  here  to  infdix. — 
Gravis  are.    "  Heavy  with  money." 

37.  Mirabar,  "1  used  to  wonder."  Melibceus  now  finds  out, 
from  what  Titjnrus  has  just  said,  the  cause  of  the  grief  of  Amaryl- 
Us,  namely,  her  lamenting  the  absence  of  Tityrus  whenever  busi- 
ness called  him  to  the  city. — Quid.  "Why."  Supply  propter. — 
AmaryUi.  Some  commentators,  regarding  the  whole  of  this  Ec- 
logue as  allegorical,  and  making  Tityrus  to  be  Virgil  himself,  fancy 
that  the  poet  means  Rome  by  Amaryllis,  and  Mantua  by  Galatea. 
And  since  they  find  the  presence  of  Amaryllis  therefore,  in  this 
line,  militate  against  their  theory,  they  read  Galatea  in  place  of  it. 
Their  view  of  the  matter,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  there 
is  no  allegory  at  all.  Meliboeus  merely  wonders  why  certain  rural 
labours  were  suspended.  Now  Galatea  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  indolent,  and  this  conduct,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  surprising 
in  her  case.  But  it  was  surprising  in  the  case  of  Amaryllis,  who 
had  before  this  been  quite  active  in  her  duties,  and  a  careful  house- 
wife.   The  common  reading,  therefore,  must  stand. 

Pendere.  "  To  hang  ungathered." — Poma.  "  The  fruit,"  a  general 
term  for  fruit  growing  on  trees ;  hence  Pomona,  the  goddess  of 
fruit. — Pinus.  The  pine-tree  {Pivus  pinea  of  Linnaeus)  was  planted 
in  gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fruit  and  pleasing  appearance, 
but  also  because  it  furnished  the  bees  with  wax  and  hive-dross,  or 
erythace  {jtpvOaKTf).  It  must  be  temembered,  that  the  pine  here 
meant  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  stone  pine.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Levant,  the  seeds,  which  are  large  and 
like  nuts,  are  eaten.  The  Spaniards  are  particularly  fond  of  them. 
— (Fw,  Flore  de  VirgUe,  p.  cxxx.) 

Fontet.  The  fountains  here  referred  to  indicate  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  Andes,  which  descended  from  the  woody  hills  (Eclog., 
ix.,  7)  to  the  meadows  watered  by  the  Mincius,  and  which  were  ac- 
customed to  be  irrigated,  either  during  the  summer  heats  or  before 
harvest.  {Eclog.,  iii.,  111.)  By  the  rivulets  that  watered  these 
grounds,  Amaryllis  used  to  sit  in  the  shade,  during  the  noonday 
heats,  with  her  small  flock,  awaiting  the  return  of  Tityrus. — Ipga 
htBc  arbusta.  **  These  very  copses."  Arbwta  is  here  equivalent  to 
fruticeta,  as  Spohn  ^d  Wagner  maintain,  and  as  appears  from  v.  3 
and  14,  teqq.  Yoss,  with  less  propriety,  refers  the  term  to  the  spots 
of  ground  in  which  trees  for  training  vines,  especially  elms,  were 
planted  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  the  ground 
between  them  was  sown  with  seed. 

41-44.   Neque  licebat.    "  It  was  neither  allowed  me  in  any  other 
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way,"  t.  e.t  I  could  not  help  it.  I  had  to  disregard  the  entreaties 
of  Amaryllis,  and  betako  myself  to  Rome,  since  t  could  obtain  man- 
umission in  no  other  way. — Nee  tarn  prasenUSt  dec.  **  Nor  conid  I 
elsewhere  find  gods  so  propitious  ;'*  more  literally,  *'  become  ac- 
quainted with.''  Observe  the  literal  force  of  praseniet,  "present 
(and  ready)  to  aid."  Deified  mortads,  to  whom,  in  their  lifetime, 
sacrifices  were  ofiTered,  were  thus  addressed ;  hence  the  allusion  to 
Augustus: 

Jutenem.  Alluding  to  Augustus,  who  was  about  twenty-two 
years  old  when  the  division  of  the  lands  was  made  among  the  sol- 
diers. —  QuotannU  his  senos,  6lc.  **  For  whom  my  altars  smoke 
twice  six  days  every  year,"  t.  e.,  in  honour  of  whom,  unto  whom  ail 
a  deity.  Heyne  makes  fumant  equivalent  here  to  fumahutu^  but 
this  is  incorrect.  Tityrus  had  set  out  for  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  ripe  frxsXi  in  verse 
38,  and  the  present  dialogue  took  place  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
His  altars,  therefore,  had  already  begun  to  smoke.  Tityrus  wor- 
ships Augustus,  moreover,  as  a  Lot  donutticus,  not  for  twelve  con- 
tinuous days,  but  one  day  every  month,  either  on  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  or  Ides,  for  the  Lares  were  worshipped  at  these  periods. 
(Compare  Colo,  R.  R.  143,  2  :  **  KaUndis,  Idibus,  Noni*,  feMtus  dies 
cum  erit,  earonam  in  f scum  indat;  per  eosdemque  dies  Lari  famUisui 
pro  eopid  supplicei") 

45-46.  Hie  mihi  responsum^  &c.  *<  He  first  gave  an  answer  unto 
me,  entreating  him,"  t.  e.,  he  first  gave  this  answer  to  my  suit.  Ob- 
serve here  the  peculiar  force  of  yrtmiM,  which  is  equivalent,  in  eflTect, 
to  demum  or  tandem.  "  He  was  the  first  one  from  whom  I  heard  the 
words  of  safety ;"  that  is,  from  him  at  lengthy  and  not  IVom  any  oth- 
er before  him.  (Consult  Wagner^  Quast.  Virg.,  xxvii!.,  5.) — Respor^ 
sum.  Used  here  in  its  simple  meaning  of  an  answer  to  a  request, 
and  not,  as  some  pretend,  in  the  sense  of  a  response  from  a  pro- 
tecting divinity. 

pM^rt.  "Swains." — Submitiite  tauros.  "Yoke  your  steers." 
Supply  jugo.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  "  break  them  to 
the  yoke ;"  literally,  "  send  them  under  the  yoke."  They  who 
fkvour  another  interpretation  should  consider  the  following  objec- 
tion of  Wunderlich :  "  De  supplendo  grcge  si  capids^  vide  ne  dicendum 
fuierii  juvencos  submitteref  non  tauros;  tauri  enim  jam  adidti,  turn 
submittendi  igitur,  sedjam  submissi.  "  Vitulos  submittere."  Georg.f 
iii.,  159. 

47-49.  Ergo  iua  rura  manebunt !  "  Thy  fields,  then,  will  remain 
(for  thee) !"  t.  e.,  will  reinMtt  untouched  by  a  ruthless  soldiery. 
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Ofaserre  the  fiKoe  of  tec  beie.  Dot  iodicatiDf  any  owner^p  on  tte 
part  of  Titjrus,  bat  referring  to  the  fields  of  his  master,  to  which 
Titjrms,  from  long  residence  and  snperintendenoe,  had  now  become 
BO  familiarlj  attached. — Hagma.  taii*.  He  means,  aaffiaentij  eMr 
tensive  for  all  his  pviposes  of  pasturing. 

QmmvbU  Upit  onmuL  mudug,  dec.  "  Thongfa  the  naked  rock  cover 
all  the  places  (above),  while  the  fen  overspreads  with  moddy  rash- 
es the  pastures  (below^."  The  farm  of  Virgil  is  here  described  as 
partly  situated  at  the  foot  of  stony  and  woody  heights,  and  partly 
extending  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  which,  overiowing  at 
times,  and  then  stagnating,  had  rendered  the  parts  bordering  on  it 
completely  marshy,  and  overrun  with  rushes.  The  farm,  therefore^ 
is  a  poor  one,  and  yet,  poor  as  it  is,  the  poet  appears  contented 
with  iL 

50-53.  Non  insueia  grtBocM^  dec.  '<  No  unaccustomed  Ibod  shall 
harm  the  languid  mothers  (of  your  flock)."  The  term  faUtt  as  Voss 
remarks,  properly  indicated  the  mother,  from  the  period  of  concep- 
tion to  that  of  bringing  forth.  It  is  used,  however,  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  period  after  delivery,  as  in  Pita.,  H.  N.<,  viii,  19,  and 
ColumeUOf  vii,  3.  On  the  present  occasion,  as  the  thoughts  of  Me- 
libceus  are  constantly  running  on  his  own  unhappy  lot,  and  as  his 
own  she-goat  has  just  brought  forth,  and  still  remains  languid,  it 
will  be  more  natural  to  make/oete  refer  here  to  tbe  period  after  de- 
livery. Hence  the  true  force  of  the  passage  becomes  apparent,  and 
the  line  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows :  **  Thou,  O  Tityms,  art  not 
like  me,  going  forth  into  exile,  dragging  after  thee  this  poor  languid 
animal,  that  has  just  brought  forth^  and  in  whose  case  the  constant 
change  of  pastures  cannot  but  do  harm." 

Inter  flumina  nota  et  fontes  tacros,  *'  At  tbe  well-known  riven 
and  the  sacred  fountains."  Wagner  has  an  able  and  satisfactory 
note  on  the  peculiar  force  of  inier  in  this  passage,  and  makes  it,  by 
a  comparison  with  many  other  passages,  equivalent  to  sd.  By  the 
JUmina  tutta  Heyoe  thinks  are  meant  the  Mincius  and  Po,  which 
coald  both  be  seen  in  the  distance  from  this  part  of  the  poet's  farm. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  refer  the  term  to  the  small  streams  cross- 
ing his  domains.  The  Mincius,  as  Yoss  remarks,  forms  quite  a  lake 
near  the  farm  of  Virgil,  and  the  Po  is  too  far  off  to  be  visited  by  tho 
shepherd  and  his  flocks. — FriguM  apacwm.  "The  cool  shade." 
Equivalent  XofriguM  loci  opaci, 

54-69.  Jffinc  Hbi,  qua  semper,  6ce.  "  On  this  side,  the  hedge  that 
divides  thy  land  from  thy  neighbour's,  which  is  always  fed  upon,  as 
to  the  flower  of  the  willow,  by  By blcas  bees,  shall  often  invite  thee 
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to  sleep  with  a  gentle  munnor/*  i.  e.,  more  freely,  "  where  Hybls- 
an  bees  are  always  feeding  upon  the  flower  of  the  willow.'*  The 
expression  vicino  ab  limUe  sipes  has  given  considerable  trouble  to 
the  commentators.  We  have  followed  Heyne  in  making  it  equiya- 
lent  to  "  agrum  vieinwm  a  tuo  disterminanM.^*  Oudendorp,  howeyer 
{ad  Stut.,  Aug.f  91),  is  in  favour  of  construing  kinc  ah  vieino  limUe 
together ;  t. «., "  ab  ed  parte,  qua  vicinut  linus  eat" — HybUeit.  A  fig- 
uratiye  expression  to  denote  the  best  bees ;  from  Hybla,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  ^tna,  and  famed  for  its 
honey. — Depaaia,  Supply^  c«^  This  verb  here  conveys  the  idea  of 
feeding  eagerly. — Salicti.  Contracted  from  saliceti.  Observe,  that 
salictum  (or  salicetum),  the  place  where  willows  grow,  is  here  used 
for  ealiz,  the  willow  itself  (Compare  Gearg,,  ii.,  13.)  The  flowers 
of  willows,  as  Martyn  observes,  are  catkins.  They  abound  in  chives, 
the  summits  of  which  are  full  of  a  fine,  yellow  dust  that  forms  one 
of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  bees  are  said  to  make  their  wax. 

Frondator.  "  The  pruner.*'  In  order  to  assist  the  ripening  of 
the  grapes,  the  pruner  removes  the  denser  foliage  of  the  tree,  along 
which  the  vine  is  trained,  and  also  some  of  the  young  leaves  of  the 
vine  itself  The  young  leaves  of  the  vine  might  be  taken  oflT  either 
in  the  morning  or  evening ;  but  this  was  never  to  be  done  at  mid- 
day. {Plin.f  H.  N.f  xviii.,  76.)  The  leaves,  when  taken  oflT,  were 
either  used  at  once  for  fodder,  or  else  were  kept  till  winter.  (Com- 
pare note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  70.) — Ad  auras.  "To  the  breezes,**  t.  e., 
shall  send  forth  his  song  upon  the  breeze. 

Tua  cura.  **  Thy  delight,**  i.  e.,  whose  note  tbou  delightest  to 
hear.  The  pleasing  though  mournful  cry  of  the  wood-pigeon  is  al- 
luded to,  also,  by  Longus  (i.,  12). — Gemere.  "  To  coo,**  a  term 
beautifully  expressive  of  the  mournfully  plaintive  note  of  the  wood- 
pigeon  and  turtle-dove,  especially  the  latter.  The  turtle-dove 
spends  only  three  months  in  Italy,  leaving  that  country  about  the 
middle  of  autumn.  It  loves  the  tops  of  trees  and  other  elevated 
situations. 

60-64.  Ante  leves  ergo,  &e.  **  Sooner,  then,  shall  the  nimble  stags 
pasture  high  in  air,**  i.  e.,  take  wings  and  feed  on  high.  Tityrus, 
acknowledging  the  greatness  of  his  obligations  to  Augustus,  declares 
that  the  natural  and  fixed  order  of  things  must  be  reversed  before 
he  can  forget  them. — Deetitueru  nudos.  "  Shall  leave  bare,**  i.  e., 
the  fishes  shall  live  on  dry  ground. 

Ante,  pererratis  amborum  fimbtu,  &c.  "  Sooner,  the  boundaries  Qf 
both  having  been  wandered  across  (by  them),  shall  the  Parthiai^ 
leaving  hia  ^ome,  quaff  the  waters  of  the  Arar,  or  Germany  those 
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of  the  Tigris/'  &e.,  i.  «.,  sooner  shall  the  Parthian,  learing  the  con- 
fines of  his  land,  and  passing  over  the  wide  intenrening  portion  of 
the  globe,  come  to  Germany  and  quaff  the  waters  of  its  rivers ;  or 
the  German,  moving  east,  visit  Parthia  and  drink  of  the  Tigris. 
Two  impossible  cases  are  here  alluded  to«  The  intervening  lands 
were  under  the.  Roman  sway,  and  must  be  conquered  by  either  na- 
tion before  either  could  pass  into  the  territory  of  the  other. 

Exsul.  Used  here  generally  for  one  who  has  left  his  native 
land. — Ararim.  The  Arar,  afterward  called  Sauconna,  is  now  the 
Sadne.  This  river  properly  belongs  to  Gaul ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  the  boundaries  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  far  from  being 
strictly  settled.  Besides,  on  the  map  of  Eratosthenes,  then  in 
vogue,  the  Arar  was  made  to  unite  the  Rhone  with  the  Rhine. 
(Consult  Ukertf  Geogr.  der  Chr.  und  Ram.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  65,  134,  135,  in 
not.)  It  has  been  asked,  how  VirgiPs  Tityrus  could  know  even 
the  names  of  these  rivers.  This,  however,  is  easily  answered. 
The  Germans  and  Parthians  were  at  that  time  the  two  most  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  Roman  name,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  return- 
ing from  those  parts  of  the  world,  could  easily  and  almost  con- 
stantly spread  the  tidings  of  these  two  nations  among  the  lower  or- 
ders at  home. — Tigrim.  As  the  Euphrates  formed  the  nominal 
boundary  of  Parthia  on  the  west,  the  Tigris  would,  of  course,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  that  empire. 

lUius.    AUudfng  to  Augustus. 

65-67.  At  noe  hinc.  "  We,  however,  will  depart  hfence."  Supply 
ibimus.  He  alludes  to  himself  and  all  those  similarly  situated,  who 
are  driven  from  their  homes,  and  compelled  to  waiider  forth  in  the 
wide  world.  Distant  countries  are  then  named  as  the  scene  of  their 
wanderings,  but  through  mere  poetic  amplification,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  effect. — Afro*.  Supply  in.  The  poets  frequently  use 
the  names  of  nations  in  the  accusative  without  the  preposition.— 
Scythiam.  Scythia  was  a  general  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  northern  Asia.  It  is  here  employed 
in  poetic  opposition  to  Africa  on  the  south ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
Britain,  in  the  remote  northwest,  is  named  in  opposition  to  Crete 
in  the  southeast. 

Mt  rapidum,  &c.  Observe  that  the  conjunction  tt  in  this  line 
stands  opposed  to  the  Same  conjunction  in  the  succeeding  verse,  in 
the  same  way  that  alii  and  par*  are  opposed  to  each  other.  (Wag- 
ner, Quait.  Virg.f  xxxiiii.,  1.) — Oaxen.  Commentators  make  a  dif- 
ficulty here,  because  none  of  the  ancient  writers  except  Vibiuft 
Sequester  (if  he  indeed  deserve  to  be  called  ancient)  make  men- 
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lion  of  a  river  in  Crete  named. Oazes.  Some,  therefore,  propose 
to  read  Araxen^  as  referring  to  the  Arazes,  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major;  while  others  think  that  the  Oxus,  a  river  of  Scythia,  is 
meant  under  the  poetical  appellation  of  Oaxes.  These  last  join 
rayidits  creta  in  construction,  making  creta  the  genitive  of  ereU, 
*' chalk,"  and  referring  to  the  chalk  or  white  clay  by  which  its  stream 
was  discoloured.  This,  however,  is  puerile.  There  is  every  prob- 
ability that  there  was  a  river  in  Crete  named  Oaxes.  Tliere  cer- 
tainly was  a  town  in  that  island  named  Oazus  {Meurs.  Cret.,  p.  92), 
and  it  is  also  known  that  Crete  was  sometimes  called  by  the  poets 
(Eaxis.  {ApoU.  Rhod. ,  i.,  11 3 1 . )  Cramer  seeks  to  identify  the  Oaxes 
with  the  Mylopotamo,    {Anc.  Greee^^  vol.  iii.,  p.  361.) 

Et  ftmtiu  toto,  &c.  **  And  to  the  Britons  totally  separated  from 
the  whole  world.  *'  As  the  ocean  encompassed  the  **  orbis  terrarum^^ 
and  Britain  lay  beyond  the  ocean,  it  is  said  by  the  poet  to  lie  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  habitable  world. 

68-74.  En !  unqvamt  &c.  "  Ah !  shall  I  ever,  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  time,  beholding  (once  more)  my  paternal  fields,  and  the  roof 
of  my  poor  cottage  formed  of  collected  turf^-shall  I  ever  hereaAer 
look  with  a  wondering  eye  on  a  few  straggling  ears  of  corn,  my 
(former  flourishing)  domain  T*  Observe  that  en/  unquam  is  not,  as 
some  maintain,  for  unquamiu^  bat  that  the  true  force  and  pathos  of  the 
expression  lies  in  en. — Post.  Equivalent  here  to  ^otMoc.  As  regards 
the  repetition  in  Umgo  pott  tempore  followed  by  /oe/,  consult  Georg,, 
ii.,  259,  seqq.t  where  a  similar  construction  prevails. — Aritt^M.  Er- 
roneously taken  by  some  as  equivalent  here  to  tnessee,  i.  e.,  annoM, 
and  supposed  to  be  governed  by  post  as  a  preposition.  The  clause 
merely  refers  to  the  desolation  that  will  prevail  from  neglected  hus- 
bandry under  a  lawless  possessor. 

Impius  miles.  "  A  ruffian  soldier." — Novalia,  **  Fields."  Supply 
arva.  Used  here  in  a  general  sense  for  agros.  According  to  Pliny, 
novalis  (soil,  ager  or  terra)  meant  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  sown 
every  other  year.  (Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  71.) — Barbaras,  He 
means,  in  fact,  a  foreigner  or  alien,  there  being  many  foreigners, 
especially  Gauls,  at  this  time  in  the  Roman  legions. — En.  **  See  !*' 
— Discordia.  In  allusion  to  the  civil  contests. — Quis.  "  For  whom," 
i.  e.f  for  whose  benefit.  We  have  sown  and  cultured,  that  stran- 
gers may  reap  the  harvest. 

Insere  nunc.  "  Ingraft  now."  Bitter  irony.  Observe  the  force 
of  nune. — Pone  ordine  vites.  **  Plant  thy  vines  in  rows,"  i.  e.,  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx.     (Compare  Georg.,  ii.,  277.) 

75-79.  Ite,  mea^  dec.    Meliboeus  n6W  piN>ceeds  to  drive  onward 
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his  flock,  when  Tityrus  looks  after  him  as  he  departs,  and  inrites 
him  to  pass  the  night  under  his  humble  r^of. — Viridi  frojeetus  in 
antra.  "  Stretched  in  some  mossy  cave.**  The  period  of  the  sum- 
mer heats  is  here  indicated. — Dumosd  pendere  proeul  de  rupe.  In  al- 
lusion to  their  feeding  in  the  distance  on  the  steep  declivity  of  some 
rocky  height. — Me  pascerUe.  "  As  I  feed  you.** — Florentem  cyHtum. 
**  The  flowering  cytisus."  Marking  the  season  of  spring,  this  plant 
blooming  in  early  spring.  The  cytisus  of  Virgil  is  the  Mtdkago 
marantfuEf  according  to  Martyn,  or  the  Medicago  arborea,  L.,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  which,  however,  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It  ia 
described  by  Virgil  and  other  ancient  writers  as  being  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  bees  and  goats,  and  causing  an  abundant  supply  of 
milk.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  bears  a  pale 
yellow  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Italy,  and  a  hot-house 
plant  in  more  northern  latitudes. — Carpetu.  "  Will  ye  pluck  from 
my  hand.'* 

80-84.  Poteras  requiescere.  "  Thou  mightest  have  rested.*'  Tity- 
rus observes  Mellboeus  now  driving  onward  his  flock,  and  calls  to  him 
as  he  departs.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety  of  poteras  in  the  indic- 
ative, as  marking  a  thing  that  might  have  taken  place,  but  actual- 
ly has  not.  {StaUb,  ad  Rudd.y  L.  G.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  379.)  It  is  errone- 
ous, therefore,  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  poteras  is  here  employed  for 
posses  or  poteris. — Fronde  super  viridi.  "  Upon  a  bed  of  freshly- 
gathered  leaves.'* — Poma.  Fruits  in  general. — Castanea  molles, 
**  Soft  chestnuts,"  t.  f.,  mellow,  full  ripe,  and  sweet  and  mellow  to 
the  taste.  The  Italian  chestnut  ripens  towards  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November.  {Plin.f  H.  iV.,  xv.,  23.) — Pressi  lactis. 
"  Of  freshly-pressed  curd,"  t.  €.,  curd  pressed  for  immediate  use. 

Et  jam  summa  proeul^  6lc.  **  And  now  the  topmost  roofs  of  the 
farm-houses  smoke  in  the  distance."  "By-villa  is'  here  meant,  of 
course,  not  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor,  but  a 
country  or  farm  house  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  middling  class ; 
or,  as  we  would  say,  a  substantial  farmer.  This  is  shown  also  by 
the  expression  summa  culmina,  as  indicating  the  peak,  or  highest 
part  of  the  roof,  with  the  smoke  escaping  there  by  a  simple  aper- 
ture. This  marks  at  once  an  ordinary  dwelling,  where  the  even- 
ing meal  is  preparing,  and  where  the  smoke  obtains  egress  by  the 
windows,  doors,  and  roof.  Chimneys  were  unknown  in  buildings 
of  this  class,  and  but  very  seldom  employed  in  those  of  more  costly 
construction.  In  these  last,  the  rooms  were  sometimes  heated  by 
hot  air,  which  was  introduced  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  fivnace  be- 
low, but  more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers,  in  which 
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in 


coal  or  charcoal  was  burned.  The  following  wood-cut  represents 
such  a  brazier,  found  at  Caere  in  Etmria,  and  now  presenred  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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ECLOGUE    II. 

Stihject, 

In  this  Edogae,  Gorydon,  a  shepherd,  represses  his  strong  at- 
tachment for  a  youth  named  Alexis,  which  feeling,  however,  as  he 
himself  complains,  is  not  reeqtrocated  by  the  latter. 

VoQs  makes  this  piece  to  have  been  composed  by  Virgil  in  the 
spring  of  A.U.C.  711,  the  poet  being  then  in  his  26th  year. 


1-2.  Ardehat  Alexin.  Observe  here  the  employment  of  an  aoco' 
sative  with  an  intransitive  verb.  Many  verbs  thus  obtain  a  trans^ 
itive  force,  because  an  action  exerted  upon  another  is  implied, 
though  not  described  in  them.  The  poets  allow  themselves  great 
latitude  on  this  point. — Delieiat  domini,  **  The  favourite  of  his 
master."  Alexis  was  of  servile  degree.  His  master  was  lollas, 
who  is  named  in  verse  57. — Nee,  quid  speraret,  habebat  "  Noriiad 
he  apparently  what  to  hope  for,'*  t.  e.,  any  ground  of  hope  that  his 
attachment  to  Alexis  was  reciprocated.  Yoss  considers  quid  here 
as  an  archaism  for  quod^  while  Heyne  thinks  that  quid  tperaret  is 
the  more  poetical  form  of  expression.  Both  are  wrong.  Habeo 
quod  is  said  of  a  thing  that  actually  exists  ;  but  habeo  quid  of  that 
about  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  exists  or  not,  or  of  what 
kind  it  may  be.  Hence,  non  habebam  quod  tperarem  means,  I  had 
no  hope  at  all ;  but  rum  habebam  quid  9perartm,  I  apparently  had  no 
hope,  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope.    {Wagner^  ad  loc,) 

8-6.  Tantum  astidue  veniebat,  "  He  only  came  continually,"  t.  e., 
all  that  he  did  was  to  come  continually. — Hoe  ineondita  jactabat. 
Supply  carmiwi,  **  He  threw  forth  these  undigested  strains,"  t.  «., 
strains  thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  showing  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  his  feelings.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Yoss : 
*'  IMese  kunstlosen  Ergiisse  der  Leidenschaft  warf  er  hin,  wie  sie 
fielen." — Studio  inani.    "  With  unavailing  passion." 

7-9.  Coges,  Th&  future  is  here  the  true  reading,  not  the  pres- 
ent cogit,  which,  as  Heyne  thinks,  has  more  force  than  the  other. 
The  meaning  is,  if  you  continue  to  treat  me  thus,  you  will  drive  me 
finally  to  despair. — Nunc  etiam  peeudet^  dec.  The  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is  this :  All  other  things  are  quiet  and  inactive  amid 
the  blaze  of  noon ;  I  alone  come  hither  amid  the  scorching  heat  in 
hG|)es  to  find  you. — Captant.  **  Eagerly  seek." — Virides  laeertot. 
The  green  lizard  is  very  common  in  Italy.    This  animal  is  men- 
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Honed  by  Theocritus  (tu.,  82)  m  mrhing  the  tine  of  noon  by 
eleepiDg  in  the  bedges.  The  green  Uiapd,  icoording  to  the  best 
aathorities»  is  found  only  in  Guernsey  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  beautiful  animal,  and  may  be  readily  tamed,  and  tanght  toooma 
to  the  hand  for  its  food,  and  to  drink  lirom  the  hollow  of  the  palm 
of  any  one  to  whom  it  is  aeeustomed. 

10>11.  ThestyUi.  Thenameof  a  female  slave.  OompareVoea: 
**  Eine  juage  mitsklavin,"  and  also  verse  43  of  the  present  Eclogue.— 
JRapido  fuw,  dtc.  ^  For  the  reapers,  exhausted  by  the  intense 
heat.*'  Observe  that  rsjndo  here  is  equivaJent  to  vekememu.  The 
sun  is  called  rafidu*  by  the  poets,  as  moving  akwg  in  rapid  course ; 
then  with  the  Idea  of  rapidity  of  movement  is  coaneeted  that  of  eis- 
citement  and  heat,  and  at  last  rmpiiuM  obtains  the  meaning  which 
it  has  in  our  text. — AUia  Merpyllumque,  dec.  <*  Bruises  together 
garlic  and  wild  thyme,  savoury  herbs."  These  herbs  seem  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Roman  fanners  to  recruit  the  eihsusttd  eaeigiee 
of  those  who  had  laboured  in  the  heat.  Garlic  waa  a  great  favour* 
ite,  also,  with  the  Roman  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need 
of  exciting  the  digestive  powers,  bold  garlic  in  much  higher  estima> 
tion  than  those  of  more  northern  regions. 

SerpjfUum.  In  Greek,  l/MrvAA»v,  from  ipm*,  ^tp  orep,"  because 
part  of  it,  falling  on  the  ground,  senda  forth  roots»  and  so  propa- 
gates the  pkint.  The  ancients  mention  two  kinds  of  serpyllum,  one 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  other  wild.  The  latter  species  is  here 
meant,  answering  to  our  mother  of  thyms,  or  wild  thyme. 

12-13.  Mecum,  "  In  company  with  me/'  t.  e.,  accompanying  my 
sad  strain.— jRakcw  reaonani  arhuta  ctcodit.  **  The  thickets  resound 
with  the  shrill  cicsde."  Arhuta  is  here  to  be  taken  generally,  not 
for  the  vine-grounds  merely. — Cicadis,  The  cicada,  in  Greek  r^r- 
Ti§t  is  a  species  of  insect  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classical  wri- 
ters. According  to  Dodwell,  tt  is  formed  hke  a  large  ilyt  and  is 
rounder  and  shorter  than  our  grasshopper :  it  has  IoDg>  transparent 
wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  ^  yellow  belly.  Its  song  is  much 
louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the  grasshopper,  as  Dodwell  terms 
the  latter.  This  writer  says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their 
note ;  nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inharmonious  i 
and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  especially  the  poets,  praise  the 
sweetness  of  their  song,  end  Plutarch  ai^ys  they  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  According  to  JBliaUi  only  the  male  cicada  sings,  and  that 
in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of 
modern  naturalists,  according  to  whom  the  cicad»  sing  most  in  hot 
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weather,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  There  is  no  English  name 
for  this  inseet,  nnless  we  take  Lout  Byron*8  **ciea]a,''  Irom  the 
French  "cigale." 

14-16.  Nimne  fiat  stuius,  &e.  "^  Was  it  not  better  (for  me)  to 
endure  the  soUen,  passionate  temper  of  Amaryllis,  and  her  haughty 
disdain !  was  it  not  better  to  endore  Menaleas  ?"  He  thinks  his 
condition  was  far  preferable  when  he  sought  to  gain  the  Iotc  of 
Amaryllis,  and  on  this  account  patiently  endured  aH  her  infirmities 
of  temper ;  or  when  he  strove  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  young 
Menaleas,  although  he  was  dark  of  hue. — Namu  MenaUan.  Supply 
ytUi,  in  the  softened  sense  of  ferre^  the  only  thing  to  be  endured  in 
the  case  of  Menaleas  being  his  darkened  hue.  Observe  that,  in 
this  passage,  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  taking /kt/  forfitUset,  as 
some  do. 

QuamvU  iUe  mger.  **  However  dark  of  hue  he  might  be."  The 
dark  complexion  of  Menaleas  was  merely  a  deeper  shade  of  country 
brown.   Compare  Heyne :  •«  Erat  hie  echrefiuco  ut  vema  ruri  natus.^ 

17-18.  Nimium  ne  crede  colon.  ''Trust  not  too  much  in  thy  foir 
exterior."  Observe  the  earnestness  indicated  by  the  imperative. 
The  expression  ne  credos  would  convey  the  prohibition  in  a  milder 
form ;  just  as  in  English  "  you  should"  is  used  for  the  imperative. 
— Alba  ligustrd  cadunt,  dec.  "The  white  privet-Howers  drop  on 
the  ground  (neglected),  the  dusky  hyacinths  are  gathered."  Martyn 
is  quite  undecided  whether  the  Ugustrutn  of  Tirgil  be  the  privet,  or 
the  great  bindweed ;  but  he  inclines  to  the  former.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  more  correct  opinion.  (Compare  Fie,  Flore  de  VirgHe,  p.  Ixxviii., 
BiUerbeck,  Flora  CUusiea,  p.  4,  seq.). — Vaccinia.  The  taceinium  is 
the  same  as  the  vdxivOoc  of  the  Greeks.  The  iEoHc  form  was  ol- 
aKivBoct  and  tiie  dlrbinotive  ovaKlvBiov  or  oiaxiwiov,  whence  the 
Latin  taccinium.  Martyn,  after  examining  the  point  with  great  care 
(ad  Georg.y  iv.,  183),  thinks  that  the  particular  Hower  here  meant 
under  the  name  ot  hyacinth  is  the  lAUutnJtoribui  rejlexisy  or  Marta- 
gon,  and  perhaps  the  very  species  that  is  called  Imperial  Martagon. 
(Compare  note  on  Eelog.,  lii.,  63.) 

19-20.  DespectuiHhisum,6us.  Corydon  here  boasts  of  his  wealth, 
his  skill  in  music,  and  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  seeks  by 
means  of  these  to  remove  the  indifference  that  Alelis  feels  towards 
him. — Qui  tim.  Observe  that  qui  Is  here  another  form  fbr  qui*. 
— iVtvd  quam  lactis,  dee.  By  ponctaating  after  pecoris,  we  have  con- 
nected nivei  with  lactist  which  seems  the  fkr  more  natural  arrange- 
ment. White  sheep,  it  is  true,  were  preferred  by  the  Romans,  but 
Vere  the  point  lies  not  in  the  colour,  but  in  the  faet'of  ownership^ 
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the  main  idea  being  dhes  peeoriM  sum.  So,  again,  the  epithet  nivei^ 
as  applied  to  laetis  here,  can  hardly  be  considered  tautological,  when 
we  have  the  same  epithet  similarly  applied  in  TibnUos,  Ovid,  and 
others.  Besides,  in  Greek,  we  find  yaXa  Acvjc^y  sanctioned  by  the 
aathority  of  Homer  and  Theocritus. 

21-22.  MilU  m£€B  agmz,  **  A  thousand  lambs  of  mine.**-^5tcii/iff 
in  numtibus.  This  language  shows  at  once  that  the  present  Eclogue 
is  merely  an  imitation  of  some  Sicilian  Greek  pastoral,  and  that 
Spobn  is  wrong  in  maintaining  that  Corydon  represents  Virgil 
himself,  and  Alexis  a  slave  of  PoUio*s  named  Alexander.  (Pro- 
Ugam.  ad  Carm^  Bueol.) — Lac  miki  jum  OMtaU  novum,  6te,  He  has 
cows  which  yield  him  milk  in  winter  and  summer,  so  that  it  can  be 
senred  every  day  fresh  at  table. 

23-24.  Can/0,  ftue  soliitu,  dec.  He  compares  himself  in  song  to 
the  Theban  Amphion ;  for  he  says  that  he  sings  the  same  strains 
that  Amphion  did,  when  the  latter  wished,  by  means  of  these,  to 
recall  his  flocks  from  their  pastures,  and  lead  them  home  at  eve. 
The  shepherds  were  accustomed  to  mingle  song  alternately  with 
the  notes  of  the  pastoral  pipe.  .  The  strains  ascribed  here  to  Am- 
phion are.some  that  were  celebrated  in  early  legends. — Amphion. 
Amphion*and  his  brother  Zethus  were  sons  of  Jore  by  Antiope,  and 
heroes  of  the  pastoral  age  of  the  Greeks.  Amphion  cultivated  mu- 
sic with  the  greatest  success,  and,  according  ta  the  legend,  built 
the  wall  o£'  Thebes,  eausing  the  stones  to  take  their  respective 
places  in  obedience  to  the  tones  of  his  golden  lyre,  which  be  had 
received  from  Mercury. 

Dircaus.  Equivalent  here  to  Theianus,  from  Dirce,  the  wife  of 
Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  who  treated  with  tjpreat  cruelty  Antiope, 
the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  and  was  in»consequence  put 
to  death  by  these  latter.  They  tied  her  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  and 
let  the  animal  drag  her  until  she  was  dead.  After  death  tike  was 
changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  near  the  city  of  Thebes. 
—In  AcUbo  Aracyntho.  "  On  the  Actsan  Aracynthus."  Aracynthus 
was  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  and  the  epi- 
thet Actaus  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  AtHau,  "  Attic,*'  and  to  re- 
fer to  its  lying  partly  within  the  Utter  country,  which  was  called, 
also,  Aciaa,  from  its  being  on  two  sides  shore,  t.  e.,  Akt^,  Hence 
Sextus  {adv,  Gramm.,  i.,  12,  p.  270)  even  calls  it  a  mountain  of  At^ 
tica :  'ApdKwdot  t^c  'Arri«vf  karlv  6po(-  Amphion  and  Zethus  hav- 
ing  been  abandoned  after  their  birth,  were  found  by  a  shepherd  near 
Eleuthere,  their  natal  place,  on  the  confines  of  Bceotia  and  Attica, 

I- 
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not  far  from  AracyDthOA,  and  biouglit  op  by  hioL^ApoUod.^  UL,  fi, 
5. — Compare  Paus.t  l,  38.) 

85^27.  N€c  turn  aito  inforfkis,  *<  Nor  am  I  80  devoid  of  pertonal 
attractions.** — In  lUtore.  He  allades  to  the  clear,  calm  water  near 
the  shore,  in  some  retired  nook,  where  his  image  could  easily  be 
reflected  from  the  snrface.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Voss  in  reply 
to  the  quibbling  objection  of  Serwius.^^PltLcidutn  ventis.  "  Undis- 
turbed by  the  winds/*  Compare  the.  explanation  of  Wagner  : 
*■  venttB  flaeatunit  stratum,*^ — Daphnin,  Daphnis  was  famed  in  the 
legends  of  the  Sicilian  shepherds  for  his  beauty,  and  was  the  son 
of  Mercury;  He  led  a  pastoraliife. — Si  nunquam  failit  imago.  "  If 
my  image  nerer  deoelTes  me/'  t.  e.,  if  the  image  reflected  from  the 
water  speaks  truth,  and  I  am  sure  it  does.  Obserre-Uie  force  of 
the  indicative  in  denoting  certainty.  The  subjunctive  faika  is  an 
inferior  reading,  and  implies  doubt. 

28-30.  O  tatuum  libeatt^LC.  "  O  that  it  may  only  j^ease  thee  to  in- 
habit with  me  the  country,  that  possesses  no  attractiona  (for  thee),** 
t.  e.,  which  appears  mean  to  thee  in  compansbn  with  the  splendour 
of  a  city  life.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Spohn :  Sm-dida  rura, 
-fuia  careni  mundUia  urbana  cuUu.** — Etfigtre  cenot,  Heyne  main- 
tains that  this  does  not  refer  to  hunting,. because  such  an  employ- 
ment is  foreign  to  pastoral  life,  but  to  the  fixing  of  forked  beams, 
called  cetvi,  with  which  cottages  were  propped ;  and  this  is  also 
one  of  the  interpretations  given  by  Servius.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  hunting  does  belong  to 
the  pastoral  life,  as  will  readily  appear  from  the  following  passages  .- 
Eclog.f  iii.)  12 ;  Georg.j  iv.,  404,  9eqq. ;  Columell.f  vii.,  12 ;  Gtopon.^ 
Xix.,  1,  seqq. ;  Theoerit.t  v.,  106.  In  the  next  place,  Alexis  is  cer- 
tainly not  invited^  to  a  scene  of  labour^  such  as  fixing  up  props ;  and 
then,  again>  the  dwelling  of  Corydon  is  described  as  already  erect- 
ed, not  as  requiring  erection. 

Hadorumqut  gregetfi,  6lc.  <*  And  to  drive  the  flock  of  goats  unto 
the  green  hibiscus."  Observe  that  hilnsco  is  here  in  the  dative,  for 
tt4  hibiscum.  (Consult  Voasy  ad  he.,  and  Grorwe.,  Diatr.,  p.  8,  teq.) 
By  the  hibiscus  is  meant  the  AUkea  ojfieinalis,  a  species  of  mallow, 
on  which  the  young  goats  were  accustomed  to  be  fed  after  wean- 
ing. Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  the  low,  wet  grounds  of  Greece. 
{Billerbeek,  Flora  CUut.,  p.  176.)  Some  less  correctly  take  hibitco 
for  an  ablative,  and  translate  '<  to  drive  the  flock  of  goats  with  a 
green  switch.'*  As  Voss  correctly  remarks,  eompdUrt  does  not 
mean  merely  agert^  but  agere  aliquo.-^Viridi,    Referring  to  the 
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plant  as  in  a  young  and  teoder  stale,  and  thercTore  titer  for  browe- 
iDg  Upon. 

31-33.  In  tilvU.  The  sctone  now  changes  to  the  woodland  pas- 
tnrea  among  the  mountains,  as  opposed  to  the.  meadows  where  the 
hibiacus  gfows. — Pan  primai  ealamiH,  &c.  The  Pan's  pipe,  or  Pan- 
dean pipe,  waa  the  appropriate  musical  instniment  of  the  Arcadian 
and  ether  Grecian  shepherds,  and  was  regarded  bj  them  as  the  in- 
vention or  Pan,  their  tutelary  god,  who  was  sometimes  heard  jAny- 
ing  upon  it,  as  they  imagined,  on  Mount  Mnnalua.  Its  Greek  name 
was  aifuy^,  its  Latin  appellation, /ifuia.  It  was  construeted  either 
or  cane,  reed,  or  hemlock.  Ingeneral.seTenhrilow  stems  of  these 
plants  were  fitted  together  by  means  of  was,  having  been  preTtonsly 
cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjasted  so  as  to  fonn  an  octare ;  bat 
sometimes  nine  were  admitted,  eiving  an  equal  number  of  notes. 
The  annexed  wood-cut  represents  Pan,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
drinking  bom,  and  in  his  left  a  syrinx,  wfalcb  is  strengUieited  by 


34-S9.  Nee  U  pamltat,  &c.  "  Nor  let  It  repent  thee,"  &«., «.  «., 
nor  deem  it  unworthy  of  thee,  or,  in  other  words,  an  nnbeconing 
employment.^— Cafama  trimiie  labelhim.  "To  have  robbed  thy  lip 
against  the  reed,"  i,  e.,  to  have  passed  the  lips  along  the  several 
apertures,  the  pipes,  in  blowing  on  them,  being  moved  along  the 
lips. — Quid  turn  facitbal  Amynliti.  Alluding  to  a  well'known  player 
on  the  syrinx  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  left  no  means  untriad  to 
equal  the  sMU  of  Corydon. — Diiparibm  icptem,  &c.  "  Formed  of 
seven  hemlbck  staJks  of  unequal  length,  fastened  together." — Da- 
malm.  A  celebrated  performer  on  the  ayrini,  who  left  his  pipe  as 
'  a  legacj  to  Corydon. — Ssnindum.  "As  a  second  owner,"  i.t.,  and 
'  one  deserving  to  hold  it  as  snch.    Compare  the  eirdamtien  «f 
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Voss :  "  Von  dir  gebraucht,  wird  sie  ihren  vorigen  Eigener  nicht 


vermissen." 


Dixit  Damatat,  &c.  The  repetition  here,  ditit  Damatias,  lays  a 
particular  stres?  on  the  person  of  the  speaker. — Invidit  shdtut 
Amyntas.  Amyqtas  bad  foolishly  hoped  to  inherit  the  pipe,  and  had 
approached,  under  this  view,  the  couch  of  the  dying  musician. 

40-44.  Nee  tutd  nUhh  <Stc.  "  Found  by  me  in  a  dangerous  valley." 
The  danger  arose  from  the  wild  beasts  that  frequented  it ;  and  the 
risk  encountered  enhanced  the  value  of  the  intended  gift. — Sparsis 
etiam  nuncy  &c.  Observe  the  force  of  etiam  nunc.  In  progress  of 
time  the  animals  change  colour.  According  to  Wunderlich,  hunt* 
ers  affirm  that  young  kids,  recently  bom,  have  their  skins  marked 
by  white  spots  for  the  space  of  about  six  months. 

Et  faciet.  "  And  she  will  do  so,"  t.  e.,  will  succeed  in  getting 
them  from  me.  He  avoids  saying  daboy  lest  this  open  avowal  of 
intention  may  offend  Alexis. — Sordent  tibi.  "Are  paltry  in  thy 
eyes." 

I  45-47.  Hue  odes.  **  Come  hither."  The  shepherd  being  in  doubt 
whether  these  presents  of  the  pipe  and  kids  are  suffident  to  attract 
Alexis,  renews  the  invitation  by  offering  him  a  gift  of  flowers,  to 
be  gathered  by  the  bands  of  the  Njrmphs,  6cc. — Lilia,  The  white 
lilie&r  are  those  which  were  most  celebrated  and  best  known  among 
the  ancients. 

Nympha,  The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  water  with  beautiful  female  forms  called  Nymphs, 
divided  into  various  orders,  according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
Thus,  I,  the  Mountain-Nymphs,  or  Oreades  (*OpeidSec)t  haunted  the 
mountains  (6po^,  a  mountain) ;  2,  the  Dale-Nymphs,  or  Napaa  (Na- 
valai),  the  valleys  (i/dTn;,  a  woodland  vale) ;  3,  the  Mead-Nymphs,  or 
Leinumiades  (Aetfjuividdec)^  the  meads  (Xeijiuv,  a  mead) ;  4,  the  Water- 
Nymphs,  or  Naiades  (JUaiddec),  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs  (vau, 
to  flow);  5«  the  Lake-Nymphs,  or  Limniades  (ALfividSef),  the  lakes 
and  pools  (^fivrjt  a  lake) ;  6,  the  Tree-Nymphs,  or  Hamadryades 
{'Kfia6pvd6e^\  i^ho  were  bom  and  died  with  the  trees  (fifia  and  ^vf ) ; 
7,  the  Wood-Nymphs,  or  Dryades  (Apvd^er)»  who  presided  over  the 
forests  generally  {dpvg) ;  and,  8,  the  Fruit-tree  Nymphs,  or  Meliade* 
QiijXiddeg)t  who  watched  over  gardens,  or  flocks  of  sheep,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  term  fi^hwf  a  tree -fruit,  or  a  sheep. 

Candida  Nats.  "A  fair  Naiad,"  t.  e.,  water-nymph. — Pallentes 
wdas,  "  Pale  violets."  The  plant  here  intended  is,  according  to 
Martyn,  the  stock-gilliflower,  or  wall-flower,  which  all  botanists, 
with  one  consent,  allow  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  Leucontm, 
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formed  from  XevKdv  lov,  **  a  white  yiolet.**  Theopfarastas  says  the 
Leuc&ium  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowers,  appearing  even  in  the  win- 
ter, if  the  weather  is  mild,  but  if  it  is  cold,  somewhat  later,  in  the 
spring.  Plin J,  in  translating  the  passage  of  Theophrastos  just  re- 
ferred to,  calls  the  flower  in  question  mcla  alba.  As,  howerer,  the 
wall-flower  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  it  may  be  asked  how  the  term  *'  pale'* 
comes  to  be  applied  to  it  here.  The  answer  is  easy.  In  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  world,  paleness  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  faint,  dead 
whiteness  ;  but  in  the  warmer  countries,  where  the  people  are  in 
general  of  a  more  swarthy  complexion,  their  paleness  is  rather  ye^ 
low  than  white.  Hence  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  paleness  do  not 
mean  whiteness,  but  a  ytUow  colour  or  galhwTuss. — Summa  papaiverM, 
**  The  tops  of  poppies.*'  The  kind  here  meant  is  the  common  red 
poppy,  which  grows  wild  among  the  com. 

48-50.  Narcissum.  "Thedaflbdil.**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  narcissus  of  the  ancients  was  some  species  of  what  we  now  call 
narcissus,  or  daflbdil.  {Martyn^  ad  Gearg.^  iv.,  122.) — AnetH.  The 
anethum  of  the  ancients  is  our  *'  dill.**  In  Southern  Europe  it  growa 
wild  on  the  rocks.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sown  in 
gardens,  and  is  very  like  fennel,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  an  an- 
nual, smaller,  not  so  green,  and  having  broader  and  leaQr  seeds  of 
a  less  agreeable  flavour.  The  flower  is  yellow,  like  that  of  fennel, 
but  smaller.  Sibthorp  found  it  both  wild  and  cultivated  in  Greece. 
Its  frequent  use,  according  to  the  ancients,  injured  the  sight  and 
the  physical  powers  generally.  The  seeds  were  deadly  te  birds. 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  an  unguentum  cneMtnum,  and  a  vinum  anetki' 
num.     {DiosCf  i.,  52. — Id.f  v.,  41.) 

Casid.  <*  With  the  casia.**  The  casta  here  meant  is  not  the  aro- 
matic bark  of  the  East,  but  a  common  and  well-known  European 
plant,  namely,  the  Daphne  cucoron,  or  Tkymela.ay  called  by  some 
*'  spurge-flax,**  or  "  mountain  widow-waile.'*  (Martyn,  ad  Gtorg,^ 
ii.,  213.)— JtfbZfia  luteola,  dec  "  She  sets  ofl'the  soft  hyacinths  with 
the  yellow  marigold.** — Pingit.  Variegates,  diversifies,  or  decks 
out. — Vaccinia.  (Compare  note  on  verse  18.) — CaJUha.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine  what  flower  is  here  meant.  Probability,  how- 
ever, is  in  favour  of  the  marigold.  La  Cerda  is  incorrect  in  making 
it  the  Pov^aXfiof  of  Dioscorides. 

61-52.  Ipse  ego  cana,  <&c.  **  I  myself  will  gather  quinces-  hoary 
with  tender  down.**  Some  think  that  the  apricot  is  here  meant, 
but,  according  to  Pliny,  this  fruit  was  not  known  in  Italy  till  thirty 
years  before  his  time,  and  was  sold  at  a  great  price.  The  qnince, 
in  Malum  Oydonnmt  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  obtains  its  name  from 
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the  city  of  Cydon  in  that  island.  The  kind  here  meant  is  the  apple- 
shaped  quince  {**  malum  cotoneum  mt9iu«,"  Bauk,  fin.^  434).  It  was 
a  great  favourite  on  account  of  its  fine  odour»  and  was  placed  in 
sleeping  apartments  around  the  heads  of  the  images  that  stood 
there.  Only  one  kind  of  quince  was  eaten  raw,  the  rest  were 
cooked  or  made  into  preserves.  Modern^  botanists  make  three  kinds, 
the  apple-shaped,  pear-shaped,  and  Portugal  quince. 

Castaneaaque  nuees.  In  the  southern  .parts  of  Europe  chestnuts 
grow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  common  people,  who,  besides  eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted, 
form  them  into  puddings  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.  (Liifrury 
of  Ent.  Krunol.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  92.)  It  is«  howeverj  not  the  wild 
castarua  which  furnishes  the  nuts  that  are  principally  consumed  in 
the  South  of  Europe  and  exclusively  imported  to  more  northern 
countries,  but  a  number  of  cultivated  varieties,  the  nuts  of  which 
are  larger,  and  the  kernels  sweeter.    {Penny  Cyclop.y  vol.  vi.,  p.  350.) 

63-^5.  Cerea  pruna.  *'  Waxen  plums."  So  called  from  their 
colour  being  yellow,,  like  new  wax.  Hence  th^  epithet  cerina  ap- 
plied to  this  species.  Thus  Pliny  remarks :  "  Sunt  et  nigra  .... 
pruna  .  .  . .  ac  laudatiora  cerina"  {H.  N.,  xv.,  13)>  and  so,  a^so,  Ovid 
(Afe/.,  xiii.,  817): 

"  Prunaque  non  solum  nigra  liveniia  succoj 
Verum  etiam  generoaa  noveuque  imitantia  ceras^'* 

Honos  erit  huic  quoque  porno,  <*  Honour  will  be  rendered  to  this 
frnit  also."  Thou  wilt  honour  this  fruit  with  thy  approbation,  even 
as  Amaryllis  bestowed  her  attention  on  the  favourite  chestnut.-^ 
Porno.  Observe,  as  before  remarked,  that  pomum  is  a  general  term 
for  any  fruit  on  trees,  <Sbc. 

Lauri.  ^*  Bays."  The  Roman  laurus  is  our  **  bay."  Our  laurel 
was  hardly  known  in  Europe,  remarks  Martyn,  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  16th  century,  about  which  time  it  s^ems  to  have  been  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into  most  parts  of 
Europe.  The  laurel  differs  from  the  ancient  launu  in  two  respects : 
it  has  no  fine  smell,  and  it  is  sot  remarkable  for  crackling  in  the 
fire.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  laurel  gave  it  the  name  of  /auro- 
ceratus,  because  it  has  a  leaf  something  like  a  bay,  and  a  fruit  like 
a  cherry. — Prozima.  "  Next,"  t.  e.,  referring  to  the  intended  posi- 
tion of  the  myrtle  in  the  basket,  next  to  the  bay,  and  almost  joined 
with  it.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  proxima  here,  is  shown 
lilainly  enough  by  the  Tery  next  line,  quoniam  sic  posita, 

65-^7.  Riutama.    ''  A  Clown,"  i.  e.,  a  very  doU  in  oflieriBg  suoh 
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giAa.'^Munera.  *' Such  gifts  aa  thine."  Alexis  prafen  tbe  precentf 
and  the  Ufe  of  the  city,  and  disdains  rural  scenes  and  rural  gifts. 
(Coiiipare  rerse  60.) — Si  mumriifUM  eertts.  **  If  thou  erea  contend 
with  gifts,"  t.  «.,  seek  to  gain  the  favour  of  Alexis  by  other  and 
more  valuable  gifts,  such,  namely,  as  would  be  likely  to  please  an 
inhabitant  of  th^  Qity.-^Concedai  loUaM.  **  Will  JoUas,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, yield  to  thee,"  i,  «.,  thou  hast  little  chaqce  of  surfmssing  the 
wealthy  lollas  in  the  splendour  of  thy  gifts.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Wagner :  "  Conadad,  i.  e.,  cedatdonorum  ampUiudinc."  loUas 
was  the  master  of  Alexis. 

58-59.  Heu  !  heu  !  quid  vclm^  &c.  Heyne  thinks  that  Corydon 
here  alludes  to  his  rank  folly  in  making  mention  of  gifiM^  when 
lollas  is  so  well  able  to  surpass  him  in  these.  Wagner,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  far  more  propriety,  makes  the  accusation  of  folly  consist 
in  this,  that  Corydon  is  throwing  away  his  peace  of  mind  on  a  hope- 
less object  of  pursuit,  and  one  that  will  produce  serious  injury  to 
him  in  the  neglect  of  his  private  affairs.  He  begins,  therefore,  to 
return  to  a  better  mind ;  when  all  of  a  sadden,  true  to  nature,  be 
flies  back  to  his  former  passion. — Floribus  austrum^  du;.  **  Lost  (to 
all  reason),  I  have  let  in  the  southern  blast  among  my  flowers,  and 
the  wild  boars  unto  the  crystal  springs,"  t.  e.,  I  have  acted  with  as 
much  folly  as  if  I  had  exposed  my  flowers  to  the  destructive  blast, 
or  allowed  my  pure  springs  to  be  defiled  and  rendered  turbid  by  the 
wild  boars,  animals  of  unclean  habits,  and  fond  of  wallowing  in  the 
mire.  Observe  that  perdilu*  is  here  equivalent  to  perdittu  anwre,  i. 
e,t  anuns, — Austrum.  The  sirocco,  or  hot  wind  of  the  south,  is 
meant,  so  injurious  in  its  effects  to  both  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world. 

60-62.  Quem  fugisy  dtc.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows : 
Whom  dost  thou  shun  1  Me  1  And  because  I  am  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country  1  Why,  the  very  gods  themselves  have  dwelt  there ! 
Ay,  and  men  of  royal  lineage  too. — Ui  quoque,  ^c.  As,  for  instance, 
ApoUo,  while  tending  the  flock  of  Admetus,  in  Thessaly.— Daritt- 
niutqw.  Referring  to  his  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  Dardanus. 
Paris,  in  early  life,  and  before  his  true  lineage  was  known,  was  a 
shc^pherd  oo:  Mount  Ida. 

PaUaSf  quas  eondidii^  <StQ.  **  Let  Pallas  inhabit  by  herself  the  cita* 
dels  she  hath  erected."  Pallas  Athene,  or  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  skilful  inventions  both  in  peace  and  war,  first  taught  men  to  build 
dwellings  and  erect  fortified  cities.  Hence  she  was  styled  iroXwH- 
XPtt  **  city-frotectress ;"  woMc*  "  guardian  of  the  city ;"  iutp^a, 
«  dweUing  op  lieights ;"  these  ^arly  citk^  being  generally  ereete4» 
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for  greater  safety,  on  emineiices,  and  having  a  citadel  or  fortress 
attached.  This  idea  was  prevalent  throaghout  the  whole  Grecian 
world,  but  particularly  so  at  Athens,  where  the  dxpoTroXtf ,  or  citadel, 
was  under 'her  immediate  protection.  We  must  not,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion,  limit  arces  in  the  text  to  Athens-  merely,  but 
give  it  a  general  reference  to  all  citadels,  that  is,  to  all  walled  towns, 
in  opposition  to  the  itee  country  ;  and  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed must  be  regarded  as  the  following :  Leave  the  cold  and  stem 
Goddess  of  Wisdom,  to  dwell  by  herself  in  the  walled  cities  which 
she  has  taught  men  to  erect,  and  come  and  live  with  me  amid  the 
freedom  of  rural  scenes. 

Condidit.  Equivalent,  in  effect,  to  eondere  docutt.  (VosSt  ad  loc.) 
— Ipsa.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  ipsa  here,  compare  the 
explanation  of  Wagner :  '*  ipsa,  non  tu  cum  ilia.**  {Quasi.  Virg., 
xviii.,  2,  c.) — Nobis.    Himself  and  Alexis. 

6S-65.  Sequitur.  Used  in  a  different  sense  here  from  that  in 
verse  65,  but  still  there  lurks  in  both  the  common  idea  of  seeking 
with  earnestness. — Lupus  ipse.  '<  The  wolf  on  its  part."  Equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  Xv/cof  6*  ai.  {Wagn.,  Quast.  Virg.,  xviii.,  2,  a.) — 
Cytisum.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  i.,  79.) — Drahiisua  quempeey  dec. 
"  His  own  particular  inclination  draws  each  one  on  -,**  more  liter- 
ally, **  drags,"  as  indicating  the  difficulty  of  resisting  the  impulse. 

65-67.  Aratra  jugo  referunt,  Ac.  "  The  steers  are  bearing  hence 
the  plough  hung  upon  the  yoke."  In  construction,  join  suspe-nsa 
jugOf  i.  «.,  suspensa  ex  jugo,  and  not  jvgo  referurU,  as  Spohn  directs. 
When  the  ploughman  had  finished  his  day's  labour,  he  turned  the 
plough  upside  down;  and  the  o^en  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and 
handle  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  plough  may  then  be 
said  to  hang,  as  it  were,  on  the  ox-yoke.  Compare  Horace  {Epod.^ 
n.j  63) : 

'*  Vidtre  fessos  vomerem  itiversum  haves 
CoUo  trahentes  languido." 
Et  sol  creseerUest  6cc.  **  And  the  departing  sun  doubles  the  increas- 
ing shadows."  Palladius  informs  us  that  the  country  people, 
who  were  accustomed  to  compute  their  time  by  the  length  of  the 
shadows  proceeding  from  objects,  had,  during  the  longest  days,  a 
Bhadow  of  twelve  feet  at  the  tenth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  but  at 
the  eleventh  one  of  twenty-three  feet,  nearly  double.  Hence  the 
force  of  duplicai  in  the  text.  {PaUad.y  iii.,  327.)  Observe  that  Co- 
rydon's  lament  has  lasted  from  noon  till  evening. 

70-72.  Semiputata  est.  **  Hangs  half  pruned."  His  indulgence  in 
a  fruitless  attachment  has  caused  the' suspension  of  rural  labours, 
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and  done  injury  in  consequence  to  his  affairs.  Vines  were  praned 
twice  eveiy  year :  once  in  the  summer  season,  and  again  in  the 
fall. — FrondosL  Observe  that  not  only  the  vine  itself,  but  the  tree 
also  along  which  it  was  trained  underwent  pruning. — Ulmo.  The 
ehn  was  chosen  particularly  for  the  training  of  vines. 

Quin  tu  aliquidy  &c.  "  Why  dost  thou  not  rather  get  ready  to 
weave  of  osiers  and  pliant  rush  some  one  at  least  of  those  things 
the  use  of  which  is  needed,"  t.  c,  baskets,  cheese>holders,  and  oth- 
er things  of  the  kind  that  are  wanted  on  a  farm.  Observe  the 
force  of  saltenif  "  some  one  at  leatt"  no  matter  how  small  or  unim- 
portant ;  hence  alifuiid  saltern  is  the  same  as  (diqiiid  quantumvis  ex- 
igttum, — Detexere,  Equivalent  to  texendo  dbsolvere. — Alium.  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  alius  here,  as  implying  that  there  are  many  oth- 
ers as  good  as  he,  and  equally  attractive.  Corydon,  therefore,  will 
not  eventually  miss  him. 
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ECLOGUE  Hi. 

Subject. 

This  Edogue  exhibits  ^  contest  between  two  shepherds,  in  what 
has  been  called  amoebaean  verse,  in  which  the  persons  introduced 
recite  or  sing  alternate  strains,  the  one  striving  to  excel  the  other. 
Menalcas  and  Dameetas,  afler  indulging  in  some  rustic  raillery,  re- 
solve to  contend  for  the  prize  of  two  bowls,  or  cups,  which  they 
mutually  stake,  appointing,  at  the  same  time,  a  neighbouring  shep- 
herd to  be  the  judge  of  their  performances.  They  boast  of  their 
respective  fair  ones,  sing  the  praises  of  Pollio,  and  propose  some 
absurd  enigmas.  Tt^e  poet  seems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  an  indis- 
pensable rule  in  these  amoebifean  verses,  that  the  rival  swains 
should  answer  each  other  in  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines. 
Through  the  whole  Eclogue  the  Roman  poet  has  closely  imitated 
his  Grecian  predecessor  Theocritus ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  his 
pastoral  productions  in  which  he  has  exhibited  ttie  coarseness  of 
his  original.  {Dunlopt  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.y  vol.  iii.,  p.  117.)  The  title 
**  Palemon"  is  given  to  the  Eclogue  from  the  name  of  the  umpire. 

Voss  makes  this  Eclogue  to  have  been  composed  by  Virgil  in  the 
spring  of  A.U.C.  712,  the  poet  being  then  in  his  27th  year. 


1-6.  Cujumpecus?  "Whose  flock  (is  this)  1"  Ctt;um  is  here  the 
neuter  of  the  earlier  pronominal  adjective  cujus,  -a,  -ttwi,  "  whose," 
&c.  Though  obsolete  in  the  polished  dialect.of  the  city,  it  is  here 
retained  in  the  language  of  country  life,  where  so  many  old  forms 
are  accustomed  to  linger.  The  resemblance  in  sound,  and  of  course 
in  meaning,  between  cujus  and  the  English  **  whose"  i»  very  stri- 
king. (Ck>mpare  Donaldson' $  Varronianus,  p.  200,  233.>— iln  itfe/i- 
hati.  "Is  it  Melib<Eus*s t"  Observe  that  an  here  properly  car- 
ries with  it  an  air  of  doubt,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause  is 
this,  "  It  is  not  Melibceus's,  is  it !"  (Consult  Btier,  ad  Cie.,  O/., 
i.,  15,  ^  48.) 

TradUUt,  "  Intrusted  it  to  my  care."  JEgon  siU  by  the  side  of 
Neaera,  preferring  his'suit,  and  intrusts  his  flock,  meanwhile,  to  a 
hireling. — Infelix  semper.  The  flock  are  here  representj^d  as  ever 
unfortunate,  both  on  account  of  their  master,  who  neglects  his  af- 
fairs, and  on  account  of  their  keeper,  who  is  a  mere  hireling,  and 
feels  no  interest  for  ihem.-^Fovet.    "  Prefers  his  suit  unto." 

Hie  aliemu  eustos,    "  This  hireling  keeper."   He  is  called  alienus ; 
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literally,  a  mere  strang^r^  one  w)io  knows  little  of  the  flock,  and 
cares  little  for  its  comfort. — Bis  vaUgU  in  kora.  Dishonest  onder- 
keepers  were  accustomed  to  milk  ihe  flocks  secretly,  and  disposf 
of  the  milk  for  their  own  advantage.  This  ofience.  was  punished 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  with  stripes  and  loss  of  wages. — Et  aueeu9 
j^ecori,  6lc.  *'  And  (thus)  their  strength  is  secretly  taken  firom  tba 
mothers,  and  their  milk  from  the  lambs ;"  more  literally,  "  their 
juice  lA  secretly  taken  from  the  flock,"  t. «.,  juice,  or  animal  lymph, 
which  give^  strength  to  the  mother,  and  a  nutritMre  quality  to  her 
milk.  {Edwaris,  ad  loc.)  Observe  that,  in  place  of  $t  suceu$,  the 
prose  form  of  expression  would^  be  qtLo  succus. 

7-9.  Parcius  itta  tiris,  &c.  **  Still,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
these  reproaches  of  thine  ought  to  be  made  more  sparingjiy  againal 
men."  The  term  viris^  is  meant  tp  be  emphatic  here,  and  tba 
meaning  of  the  clause  is  as  follows :  What  if  I  am  a  hireling  1  stilit 
however,  I  am  a  man,  and  stained  by  no  unmanly  vices ;  which  ia 
more  than  thou  canst  say.  Persons  like  thee  should  be  cautious 
how  they  heap  reproaches  upon  those  who  are  far  purer  than  themp 
selves.  t  •,  .^ 

Novimiu  et  qui  Uy  <&;c.  **  We  know  both  who  made  thee  a  part^ 
ner  in  guilt,  when  the  very  he-goats  turned  away  their  looks,  and 
in  what  sacred  grot,  but  the  good-natured  Nymphs  (only)  laughed," 
1.  «.,  did  not  punish  this  act  of  profanation.^  The  allusion  is  to  some 
act  of  guilt,  rendered  doubly  heinous  by  the  sacred  character  of  tha 
place.  With  te  supply  corruperit,  or  some  equivalent  term,  which  is 
here  suppressed  by  euphemism. — Transversa  hutoibus.  We  have 
given  the  version  of  Wagner.  The  common  translation  is,  **  while 
the  he-goats  looked  askance." — Sacello.  According  to  Festus,  s(h 
ceUum  means  properly  a  eoosecrated  place  open  to  the  sky.  Com- 
monly, however,  it  is  tak^n  to  signify  a  small  chapel.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  it  appears  to  indicate  a  grotto  aaored  to  the  Nymphs, 
near  some  spring  or  fountain-head  where  the  flocks  were  accus- 
tomed to  repose  during  the  midday  lieats. 

10-11.  Twnc,  credo,  dtc.  Menalcas  here  answers  ironically,  that 
it  was  when  he  maliciously  injured  Mycon's  vineyard,  insinuating 
all  the  while  that  Bamoetas  was  actually  guilty  of  sudi  an  act. 
Maliciously  injuring  trees,  and  especially  vines,  was  punished  with 
a  fine  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Subsequent  legislators, 
however,  inflicted  the  same  punishment  as  in  the  oase  of  robbery, 
namely,  cutting  oflT  the  hand.  We  have  adopted  tunc  with  Jaha, 
instead  of  the  common  reading  ium,  the  former  espreasing  the  time 
more  specifically.  (Coippare  Lindemann,  de.4do-  Lai-  ^c,  l,  p. 
10,  seqq.) 
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^  Quum  me  arhmtumi  <Scc.  "  When  they  saw  me  hack  the  elm 
grove  of  Mycon  and  his' young  vines  with  maticious  bill,"  t.  «.,  when 
they,  namely,  the  Nymphs. — Arhtstum.  Equivalent  here  to  mari- 
tatas  ulmoSf  and  referring  to  the  elms  along  which  the  vines  were 
trained.  The  full-grown  vines,  therefore,  suffer  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vitet  novella  are  the  very  young  vines,  only  recently  plant- 
ed, still  lowly  in  size,  and  which  have  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  twine 
around  the  trees.    (Spohnj  ad  loc.) 

13-15.  Aut  kiCf  ad  vcteres  fagosj  &c.  Bamcetas  recriminates,  and 
charges  Menalcas  with  an  act  of  equal  maliciousness. — Fagos. 
(Consult  note  on  Edog.y  i.,  1.) — Arcum  et  calamos.  Bows  and  arrows 
would  be  required  by  the  shepherds  to  defend  their  flocks  against 
wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  woald  also  b*^  used  in  hunting. — Per- 
verse, "  Malignant."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Forcellini :  "  7n- 
terdum  est  malevolus,  malignus,  tanquam  si  perversis  obliquisqiie  ocu- 
Us  alterius  bona  dspiciat.** 

•  Puero,  Daphnis,  as  Voss  correctly  remarks. — Donata.  Given  to 
him  by  some  third  person.  Observe  the  employment  of  the  neuter 
here  as  referring  to  inanimate  objects,  namely,  **  arcum  et  calamos. ^^ 
— Aliqud.  "In  some  way."  Supply  ratione  or  via. — Nocuisses.  Sup- 
ply illis. 

16-20.  Quid  domini  faciantf  6iC.  This  is  commonly  understood 
as  meaning.  What  may  be  expected  from  their  master^,  when  thiev- 
ish servants  show  so  much  presumption  1  and  it  is  regarded  as  an 
attack  on  both  his  rival  JSgon  and  Damcetas.  Wagner's  explana- 
tion, however,  is  far  better,  and  much  more  natural,  namely  :  I 
see  in  thee  a  most  audacious  thief ;  what,  then,  has  not  a  master 
to  fear  from  such  a  servant  1  For  it  is  most  likely  that  he  who, 
like  thyself,  makes  free  with  the  property  of  his  neighbour,  will  re- 
strain himself  in  a  far  less  degree  from  those  things  that  are  nearer 
at  hand,  and  which  invite  to  theft,  namely,  the  property  of  his  own 
master.  How,  then,  shall  masters  be  able  to  protect  their  own 
against  such  plunderers  as  these  1  In  other  words,  "  what  are  they 
to  do  V*  (quid  faciant  ?)  Do  what  they  may,  they  cannot  save  them- 
selves. The  foregoing  explanation  shows  the  propriety  o( faciant 
as  a  reading,  not /actcn^  as  some  editions  give  it. 

Non  ego  te  vidi,  &c.  He  now  proceeds  to  charge  Damcetas  with 
an  act  of  theft,  to  which  he  himself  was  a  witn&83.-^Excipere  insi- 
diis.  "  Entrap."— Lymca .  The  name  of  a  dog,  half  dog,  half  wolf; 
or,  in  other  words,  begotten  by  a  wolf.  Pliny  says  that  these  were 
common  in  Gaul.  (//.  N.,  viii.,  6l.)-Quo  nunc  se  pronpit  ille  t 
"Mliither  now  is  yon  fellow  taking  himself  off!"    Observe  the 
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force  of  Ulcj  as  denoting  one  at  some  distance. — TUyre,  coge  peeus, 
Menalcas  now  calls  out  to  Tityros,  who  had  charge  of  Damon's 
goatSi  to  gather  together  his  flock,  since  a  thief,  Damoetas,  was 
among  them. — Tu  post  cartcta  latehas.  Ohserre  that  eareetum  is 
properly  a  place  covered  with  the  carex.  **  Thou  didst  sknlk  behind 
the  rushes."  It  is  difficult,  as  Martyn  observes,  to  determine  what 
the  carex  itself  is,  from  what  the  ancients  have  said  of  it.  We 
must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  authority  of  Anguillara,  who  as* 
Bures  us  that,  about  Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush 
careze ;  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  carex  modernized.  Caspar 
Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush  which  he  has  called  Juneus  aeu* 
tus  paniculd  sparsa.  It  is  therefore,  adds  Martyn,  our  eomnum  hard 
nish,  which  grows  in  pastures,  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil.  It 
is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than  omr  eomtnon  eoft 
rush,  which  seems  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  juneut.  (Martyn^ 
ad  Georg.,  iii.,  231.) 

21-24.  An  mihif  cantandof  &c.  '*  Could  not  that  same  one,  on 
being  beaten  in  singing,  have  given  me  up  the  goat,  which  my  pipe, 
with  its  strains,  had  won  t "  Damoetas  admits  the  taking  of  the  goat, 
but  insists  that  it  belonged  of  right  to  him,  as  a  prize  fairly  won  in 
a  contest  of  song. — lUe.  Observe  the  force  of  this  pronoun  here  in 
distinguishing  or  marking  out :  *'that  same  one,'*  t.  e.,  that  same 
Damon. — Carmin^bus.  In  these  musical  contests  they  commonly 
played  on  the  pipe  or  syrinx,  in  the  intervals  between  the  two  parts 
of  a  song ;  hence  the  carmina,  or  ''  strains,"  are  the  parts  of  the 
song,  after  which  the  music  comes. — Fistula.  (Consult  note  on 
Eclog.,  ii.,  32.) 

Si  nescis.  **  If  thou  art  unacquainted  (with  the  fact,  I  will  tell 
thee),"  t.  f.,  to  let  thee  know.  Equivalent  to  ut  hoc  scias,  or  ne  hoe 
ignores.-^Ipse  fatehatur.  Damon,  according  to  the  story  of  Damoe- 
tas, confessed  to  him  in  private  that  the  goat  was  his  of  right,  but 
excused  himself  from  giving  it  up,  and  apparently  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  such  a  surrender  on  his  part  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  open  avowal  of  defeat. 

25-27.  Cantando  tu  Ulum  i  Supply  ticisse  te  ais. — Fistula  eerd  jufic- 
ta,  &c.  He  doubts  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  syrinx.  (Con- 
sult note  on  Eclog.y  ii.,  32.) — Non  tu  in  triviis,  dec.  **  Wast  thou  not 
accustomed,  thou  blockhead,  to  murder  some  wretched  tune  in  the 
cross- ways,  on  a  screaking  straw  1" — Triviis.  By  trivium  is  meant 
"  a  place  where  three  vfays  meet ;"  it  then  gets  the  signification  of 
**  a  place  of  public  resort"  especially  for  the  lower  orders. — Stridenti, 
A  verbal  adjective,  not  a  participle.    Hence  the  remark  of  Spohn, 
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"  aon,  quae  nunc  stridet,  sed  quae  omninp." — StipulA.  Referring  to 
a  pipe  of  simplest  construction,  made  of  a  single  straw  or  reed. 
(Consult  pote  on  Eclog.,  i.,  2.) — Disperdcre,  Equivalent  to  male 
perdertf  just  as  dUpeream  is  the  same  with  male  peream,  (Compare, 
moreover,  Propertitu,  U.,  33,  10  :  "  Duro  perdere  verba  sono.^^) 

28-31.  VU  ergo,  "Art  thou  wiUing,  then  1"  Obserye  that  tjwn« 
and  vin*  tu  merely  interrogate,  but  that  vis  and  vis  tu  are  meant  to 
arouse.  {Spohn,  ad  loc.) — Vicissim.  ^  "  By  turns,"  i. «.,  in  amcebean 
strain.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks  to  this  Eclogue.) — Hanc 
vitulam.  "This  heifer."  Observe  that  vitula  is  here  put  for  juven- 
ca. — Ne  forte  recuses.  To  prevent  his  refusing  the  stake  as  a  mean 
one,  he  enumerates  the  good  qualities  of  the  heifer.  She  comes 
twice  to  be  milked,  although  she  suckles  twins.-^BtVto^ .  For  Duos. 
The  poets  often  use  t^e  distributive  for  the  cardinal  numbers. — 
Quo  pignore.     "  For  what  bet."    The  same  as  quo  pignore  posito. 

33-37.  Jnjusta  noverca.  "A  harsh  stepmother."  Theocritus, 
from  whom  this  is  ieaitated»  is  more  true  to  nature :  kir^l  xaXerrog 
^'  6  nar^p  fiev  X'  d  fidrt^p.  "  Since  both  my  father  is  cross,  and  my 
mother  also."  {Idyll.,  viii.,  l5,) — Bisque  die  numcrant,  &c.  (Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.,  xiii.,  824 :  "Pauperis  est  7iumerare  pecus.") — Alter, 
"One  or  the  other  of  them."  Observe  that  the  counting  takes 
place  in  the  morning  when  they  are  led  out  to  pasture,  and  again  in 
the  evening  when  they  return  home.^ — Insanire.  "  To  show  thy 
mad  foUy  (in  contending  with  me)."    Supply  mecum  eertando. 

Pocvla  fagina,  "  A  pair  of  beechen  cups."  Observe  the  force  of 
the  plural.  Drinking-cups,  as  Voss  remarks,  were  usually  in  pairs  : 
one  for  wine,  the  other  for  water ;  and  he  refers,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  to  Cic.,  in  Verr.,  and  also  to  Horace,  Sat.,  i.^  6, 117,  "  lapis 
albus  Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sv^tinet."  The  cyailms  here  mentioned 
was  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed,  or  else  tal^en  from  the  crater,  or  large  vessel,  ready  mixed, 
and  transferred  to  the  cups. 

Mcimedontis.  According  to  Ciampi  {Dissert.  deW  antica  toreutica), 
this  Alcimedon  was  not  a  shepherd,  but  a  famoujs  artist.  Jahn,  09 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  name  is  a  fictitious  one ;  while 
Sillig,  again,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  lie  was  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil's.    {Diet.  Artif.,  s.  v.) 

38-40.  Lenta  quibus  tomo,  &c.  "  A  bending  vine,  superadded  to 
which,  mantle?  (with  its  foliage)  the  clustering  berries,  put  forth 
everywhere  in  profusion  by  the  pale  ivy.^'  On  each  cup  was  carv- 
ed in  relief  a  vine  intertwining  with  an  ivy,  and  partially  conceal- 
ing with  it0  folia^  the  clnstering  ivy-berries  scattered  in  rich  pro- 
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fusion  aroimd. — Tomo.  fiqiUTaleBt  here  to  eala, — Facili.  TtM 
same,  in  effect,  as  doeU  ei  peritd  snanu  traaatC'-^DifuMOi  htderdpaif 
lente.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Ddring :  *'  Ex  hederA  uiMiotf  u 
hv£  illue  dispenos.** — PalUnU.^  Martyn  thinks  thai  Virgil  meant 
here  the  kind  of  ivy  with  yellew  berries,  whieh  was  used  for  tbs 
garlands  with  which  poets  were  crowned,  or  the  Htitr^  UteeiM  tu- 
rns. The  edges  of  the  leaves  approacl^  to  white.  {Martyut  Md  Ec' 
log.,  vii.,  38.) 

In  medio*  The  intertwined  vine  and  ivy  enclose  a  ctreular  spao* 
or  field,  on  which  are  carredtwo  figures. — Ccmm.  A  celebn|te(i 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  ilottrished  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Archimedes,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  latter  in  his  writings  as  having  a  great  knowledgs 
of  geometry.  .  Conon  was  the  proposer  of  the  spiral  which  bears 
the  name  of  Archimedes. — Et  qvU  fitit  alttr.  A  true  example  of 
pastoral  simplicity.  The  shepherd  forgets  the  nalae  of  the  other 
mathematician,  and  describes  him  by  his  works.  Conuoaentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  person  meant.  ^  Yoss  is  in  lavour 
of  Eudoxaa  of  Gnidos.  The  scholia  published  by  Mai,  besides  Ara- 
tus  and  Eudoxus,  name  Archimedes,  Hipparchus,  Eudemoa,  En- 
did,  ant)  even  Hesiod.  Servius  mentions  Ptolemy  among  others ; 
but  Ptolemy  flourished  150  years  later  than  Virgil. 

41-43.  Deseripnt  radio,  dtc.  "  Who  described  with  his  rod  tha 
whole  sphere  to  the  nations,  (showing)  what  seasons  the  reaper, 
what  the  bending  ploughman  should  observe."  The  radius  is  here 
the  staflT  or  rod,  used  by  the  ancient  mathematicians  in  describing 
the  various  parts  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  ^d  in  drawing  geomet- 
rical figures  in  sand. — Totum  orbcm.  The  whole  system  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. — Tempera  qua  messoTy  &.c.  The  reference  is  te 
prognostications  of  weather,  arrangement  of  seasons,  &c.,  as  de- 
duced fro^  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  at  the  rising  or 
setting  of  what  constellation,  for  example,  the  husbandman  should 
commence  certain  labours,  &c. — Curmis*  Equivalent  to  curvaU^ 
corpore  incumJbens  araJbto. 

Necdum  Hits  lahra  admovi,  &c.  Imitated,  again,  from  TheocritoSp 
Jd.,  i.,  69.     Ovd*  hi  Tca  irorl  x^^^  ^f^  •&lytv^  k.  t.  A. 

45-48.  Et  main  circum,  &c.  Each  of  this  second  pair  of  cnps  has 
carved  on  it  in  relief  the  acanthus,  which,  after  enclosing  a  field 
or  area,  is  represented  as  twining  around  the  handles.— .icaniAa. 
Linneus  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  acanthus,  namely,  the  Acatr 
thtu  mxjUiSi  and  the  Acanthus  spinosus.  The  former  is  the  modem 
Brankursine,  and  appears  to  be  here  meant.    Its  stem  is  about  two 
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feet  high,  and  is  covered  from  the  middle  to  the  top  with  fine,  large 
white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  The  leaves  are  large, 
soft,  deeply  cut,  hairy,  and  shining,  and  surround  the  lower  part  only 
of  the  stem.  The  A.  spinomt,  on  tlte  other  hand,  is  a  prickly  plant. 
Theophrastos  mentions  a  third  kind  of  acanthus,  which  appears  to 
t>e  the  same  with  the  Acojcia  Arabicay  whence  gum  Arabic  is  obtained. 
Silvasque  sequentes.  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  and  his 
having,  by  the  power  of  music,  caused  the  very  trees  of  the  forest 
to  follow  him. — Si  ad  vitulam  spectasj  &c.  *^  If  thou  look  to  the 
heifer,  there  is  no  reason  why  thou  art  to  extol  thy  cups,"  t.  e., 
compared  with  the'heifer,  thy  cups  are  far  inferior,  and  not  what 
thou  hast  boasted  them  to  be.  Menalcas  had  boasted  of  his  cups 
in  verse  35.  Damoetas  here  replies  to  him,  that  his  cups  were  by 
no  means  an  equal  stake  with  the  heifer ;  intending,  at  the  same 
time,  to  convey  this  meaning :  Do  not  talk,  therefore,  of  staking  a 
mere  pair  of  cups,  for  I  myself  have  a  pair  a^  good  as  thine ;  but  I 
consider  them  as^  forming  too  mean  a  stake.  Match,  rather,  my 
heifer  with  another  of  the  same  value. 

49-51.  Nunquam  hodie  effugies,  Menalcas,  misunderstanding, 
either  actually  or  pretendedly,  the  drift  of  his  opponent's  remark, 
considers  him  as  wishing  to  decline  the  contest,  because  the  stakes 
are  unequal.  He  tells  him,  therefore,  that  he  is  not  going  to  get 
off  in  this  way ;  that,  rather  than  allow  the  matter  to  end  so,  he, 
Menalcas,  will  engage  with  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  will  stake 
heifer  against  heifer,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be. — Veniam, 
quocttnqut  vocdrii.  "  I  will  come  whithersoever  thou  mayest  have 
called,**  t.  e.,  I  will  meet  thee  on  thy  own  terms.  He  here  express- 
es his  willingness  to  contend  with  him  for  the  stake  of  a  heifer, 
having  changed  his  previous  resolve.    {Heyne,  ad  lac) 

Audiat  ii(BC  tantum,  &c«  **  Let  even  whoever  it  may  be,  that  is 
coming,  but  hear  these  (strains  of  ours).  See !  His  ]^alaemon,"  t.  e., 
let  any  one  that  comes  this  way,  no  matter  who,  be  the  umpire  in 
«our  dispute. — Efficianit  <Scc.  "PU  bring  it  to  pass,  that  thou  shalt 
never  hereafter,"  &c.  This  line  is  incorrectly  punctuated  in  most 
editions,  a  comma  being  placed  after,  not  before  posthac. 

52-59.  Quin  age^  <Scc.  "  Come  on  then,  if  thou  hast  aught  to 
sing,"  t.  «.,  if  thou  canst  sing  at  all. — Nee  quemquam  fugio.  "Nor 
do  I  shun  any  one,**  t.  e.,  any  opponent.  Equivalent,  as  Voss  and 
Wagner  remark,  to  "  nee  te  nee  alium  quemquam  fugio."  Heyne, 
with  less  propriety,  supplies  judieem,  "  Nor  do  I  refuse  any  one  as 
judge.** — Sensibus  hae  imisy  &c.  "  Lay  up  these  strains  in  thy  deep- 
est thoughts,  the  wager  is  not  one  of  small  value,**  t.  e.,  pay  careful 
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attention  to  our  respectiTO  strains ;  the  heifer  which  we  each  have 
staked  forms  a  prize  well  worth  contending  for. 

DicUe,  "  Say  our"  t.  «.,  begin.— -^r  nunc.  "  Now  too."— /nct^, 
Danuzta,  Damoetas,- as  the  party  attacked,  has  the  pririlege  of 
singing  first.  This  would  be,  in  fact,  an  important  privilege,  since 
Damcetas  might  begin  with  some  strain  previously  composed  by 
himself,  and  Menalcas  would  be  compelled,  by  the  rules  of  the  eon- 
test,  to  follow  in  imitation  without  a  moment's  delay.  '  (Fmj,  ad 
loc.) — Amant  dUema  Camoma.  **  The  Muses  love  alternate  strains,** 
t.  e.,  an  amoBbean  contest,  on  account  of  the  wide  field  which  it 
affords  for  ingenuity,  quickness  of  invention,  and  poetic  skin. 

60-63.  Jovis  omnia  plena.  Imitated  f^om  Aratus,  who  has  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  *^Anima  Mundi,**  or 
an  intelligent  spirit  pervading  the  universe  as  its  Soul.  (Compare 
Georg.y  iv.,  220,  seqq.y^IlU  ealit  terras.  **  He  fosters  the  fields.*' 
The  meaning  of  Damcetas  is  this :  All  things  are  full  of  Jove,  the 
country  itself,  too ;  he  fosters  the  vegetation  of  the  fields ;  he  loves 
the  shepherd's  song. 

Ei  me  PhaehuM  amat.  <<  And  me  Phcebus  loves.*'  Pho&bus  is  here 
opposed  to  Jupiter,  and  the  meaning  of  Menalcas  is  as  follows : 
Jove,  thou  sayest,  loves  thy  strains ;  and  Phcsbus,  I  say  in  reply, 
loves  those  that  are  mine.  It  is  better  to  be  aided  in  song  by  Phoe- 
bus than  by  Jove.  Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  of  et^  which  has 
not  the  force  of  aUo^  as  Wagner  maintains. — Munera  $unt.  **  His 
appropriate  gifts,**  t.  e.,  the  gifts  that  he  loves. — Lauri.  The  bay 
was  dear  to  Apollo,  on  account  of  the  transformation  of  Daphne 
into  that  tree.  In  like  manner,  the  hyacinth  was  a  favourite  with 
the  god,  because  it  sprang  from  the  blood  of  his  beloved  Hyacin- 
thus,  whom  he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit.  As  regards  the  an- 
cient Laarusy  consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  54. 

Suave  rubene  kifaeitUhue,  '*  The  sweet  blushing  hyacinth."  The 
epithet  nibene  has  reference  to  a  sort  of  crimson  hue,  the  colour 
of  human  blood.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.^  ii.,  18,  and  also  on  verse 
106  of  the  present  Eclogue.) 

64-65.  Malo  me  petit.  ''Throws  an  apple  at  me;**  literally, 
**. seeks  (t.  «.,  attacks)  me  with  an  &pple."  The  apple,  under  the 
Latin  name  of  which  {malum)  the  Romans  comprehended  also  the 
quince,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  the  peach,  &c.,  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  whose  statues  sometimes  bore  a  poppy  in  one  hand  and  an 
apple  in  the  other.  A  present  of  an  apple,  or  a  partaking  of  an  ap- 
ple with  another,  was  a  mark  of  affection,  and  so,  also,  to  throw  an 
apple  at  one.    To  dream  of  apples  was  also  deemed  by  lovers  a 
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good  omea.  Observe  that  the  two  competitpre  here  atter  alter- 
nately five  erotic  couplets  each,  which  do  not  contain,  however,  any 
actual  reference  to  their  own  case,  but  are  merely  sq  many  inge- 
nious fictions. 

Salices,  Willows  were  planted  out  in  extensive  grounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  aflfording  willow-bands  and  props  for  vines.  They  were 
ranged  in  a  quincunx,  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  them  a  kind  of  wild  vine,  called  salieasirumt  used  to  spring 
up,  and  run  along  the  trees.  (P/m,,  H.  N.y  xxiii.,  1,  15.) — Ante. 
**  Before  she  hides  herself  among  them." 

66-69.  Meus  ignis.  "  My  favourite."— 3f««  Veneri.  "  For  my 
beloved." — Ipse.  "  With  my  own  eyes,"  t.  «.,  in  my  eagerness  to 
make  her  a  suitable  present.  —  A'iria  quo  congessere  palumbes. 
**  Where  the  wood-pigeons,  that  build  on  high,  have  erected  their 
nest."  The  wood-pigeon  builds  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
and  in  clefls  of  the  rock.  (Compare  note  on  Eclog.,  i.,  59.) — ^With 
congessere  supply  nidum.  The  term  properly  applies  to  the  bringing 
together  of  materials  fbr  the  nest. 

70-71.  Quodpohii,  .  <' All  that  I  could  do."  To  be  construed  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  — Lecla.  <'  Picked."— rilurca  mala  decern. 
*'  Ten  golden  apples."  The  ordinary  apple  is  meant,  not,  as  some 
maintain,  the  quince.  The  latter  fruit  grows  in  gardens,  whereas 
Menalcas  selects  his  from  a  tree  in  the  wood.  He  is  said,  too,  to 
have  **  picked  them,"  that  is,  selected  ripe  ones,  whereas  the  quince 
was  loved  more  for  its  perfujhe  than  its  taste.  And  then,  again, 
quinces  grow  on  low-sized  trees ;  but  Amyntas,  by  his  "  quod  po- 
tui"  shows  that  he  culled  his  fruit  with  considerable  difficulty,  for 
it  was  picked  from  a  loAy  tree.  Hence,  too,  the  apples  growing  on 
high,  and  sent  to  the  boy  Amyntas,  are  intended  to  be  opposed  to 
the  "  Aerice  palumbes**  that  are  to  be  sent  to  Galatea.  {Spohn,  ad 
loc.)  Some  commentators  think  that  pomegranates  are  meant,  but 
then  the  epithet  would  have  been  purpurea,  not  aurea. 

72-75.  Partem  aliquam,  veiUi,  dec.  The  explanation  of  Servius  is 
the  true  one :  "  Ita  mecum  dulce  locuta  est  Galatea,  ut  deorum  auditu 
ejus  digna  sint  verba,"  According  to  some,  the  shepherd  prays  that 
the  winds  may  bear  a  portion  of  what  she  has  said  to  him  unto  the 
ears  of  the  gods,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witnesses  to  her  vows, 
and  compel  her  to  keep  her  word.  Not  so,  however.  He  prays 
that  some  small  portion  of  the  many  things  she  has  told  him  may 
be  wailed  tp  the  ears  of  the  gods ;  (fxr,  so  delightfal  are  these  same 
things,  that  they  will  charm  the  very  ^ods  themselves.  {Wagner, 
ad  loc.) 
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Quid  yrode$tt  ioo.  He  eompUuns  tbit  AmjnUB,  thongli  enter- 
taining a  xegard  for  him,  still  will  not  let  him  share  the  dangers  to 
which  be  exposes  himself  in  the  chase,  but  that,  while  the  other  is 
pursuing  the  wiM  boars,  he  is  eompelled  to  remain  tamely  at  the 
nets,  and  watch  if  any  animals  are  caught  in  theuL-^StrvB,  « I 
keep."  The  net-keeper  was  called,  in  Greek,  Xtvoimfc-  Hence 
Pollux  remarks  (Y.  ^eg.,  17),  XtvownfCf  6  ra  ifinlnToma  liiroo^xoirov- 

76-77.  Pkyllida  mtUe  im&i ,  dec.  He  sarcastically  requests  lollas 
to  send  him  his  female  slave  Phyllis,  in  order  that  she  may  take 
part  in  the  carousals  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day. 
When  the  festival  of  the  Ambarvalia,  however,  is  to  take  phice,  ho 
may  come  himself. — Cum  faeiam  vt/u/a,  dca  **  When  I  shall  offer 
a  heifer  in  sacrifice  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;"  literally,  "  when 
I  shall  make  a  sacrifice  with  a  heifer."  Supply  gacr^i  after  facUm. 
Compare  the  similar  usage  in  Greek,  /^(ai  vnkp  Aavouv  (//.,  i.,  444) ; 
and  again,  with  the  ellipsis  supplied,  Upd  ^i(ac  {II.,  i.,  147.) — Pro 
frugibuM,  The  festival  of  the  Ambarvaiia  is  alluded  to.  On  this 
occasion  the  victim  was  led  three  times  round  the  corn-fields  be- 
fore the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied 
hj  a  crowd  of  merry-makers,  the  reapers  and  farm-aervaots  dan*- 
cing  and  singing,  as  they  marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and 
praying  for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her  liba- 
tions of  milk,  honey,  and  wine. 

78-79.  Pkyllida  amo  ante  alias,  dec.  As  a  key  to  this  passage^ 
we  must  either  suppose  that  Damcetas  was  hitting  at  Menafcas  un- 
der the  name  of  lollas,  or  else  (what  appears  more  natumi)  that 
Meealeas,  for 'the  sake  of  replying  to  his  opponent,  assumes  the 
character  and  name  of  loUas  for  the  time  being. — Longum.  **  In 
iong-drawn  accents."  Equivalent  to  voce  in  l^ngum  produetd. 
Heyne,  less  oorreetly,  explains  it  by  tn  Umgum.  The  explanation 
we  have  given,  and  whieh  is  that  of  Jahn  and  Wagner,  is  confirmed 
by  the  repetition  of  vale. 

80-^3.  TrisU  lufus  stahulit,  **  The  wolf  is  a  sad  thing  for  the 
folds."  Dam<etas  now  makes  another  topic  the  burden  of  his  song, 
and^dedares  that  nothing  is  more  dreadful  in  his  opinion  than  the 
anger  of  Amaryllis.  Menalcas  answers,  that  nothing  is  more  de* 
lightful  to  him  than  Amyntas. — Dulce  tatia  humor.  **  Rain  ia  a  de- 
lightful thing  to  the  sown  com." — DtpuUi*  arhutut  hadis.  "  The 
arbute  to  the  weaned  kids."  With  depUn*  supply  a lofiU,  and  com- 
pare Eclog. ,\ii.,  15,  where  the  full  expression  is  given. — Arhultu, 
The  arbute,  or  wild  stEawberry-tree,  bears  a  fruit  that  has  very 
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much  the  appearance  of  oar  strawberry,  but  is  larger,  aad  has  not 
the  seeds  on  the  outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy ;  and  the  poets  hare  supposed  that  the 
early  race  of  men  lived  on  acorns  and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before 
the  discovery  and  cultivation  of  corn.  It  formed,  also,  a  favourite 
food  for  the  young  kids.  The  berries  of  the  tree,  however,  are 
hardly  eatable.  When  taken  in  too  great  quantities,  they  are  said 
to  be  narcotic ;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  term  unedo  was  fa- 
miliarly applied  to  this  fruit,  because  it  was  unsafe  to  eat  more 
than  one  (««««,  "  one,''  and  edo,  "  to  eat.*'  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  24). 
'  84--87.  PoUio  amat  nostram,  dec.  Damcetas  introduces  a  new 
subject,  and  boasts  that  Pollio  is  fond  of  his  poetry.  Menalcas 
seizes  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  hifn  of  praising  Pollio  as  being 
a  poet  himself. — ^The  individual  here  meant  is  the  well-known  C. 
Asinius  Pollio,  a  patriot  during  the  times  of  the  RepuUio ;  then  a 
favourite  and  devoted  follower  of  Julius  Cesar ;  and  afterward  a 
commander  under  Antony.  While  occupying  the  north  of  Italy  for 
the  Antonian  party,  he  had  become  the  friend  and  patron  of  VirgiL 
After  triumphing  over  the  Dalmatians,  he  led  a  private  life  under 
Augustus,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  composition  and  the  pat- 
ronage of  literary  men.  At  the  time  when  the  present  Eclogue  was 
composed,  he  is  supposed  to  have  just  returned  from  a  campaign 
against  the  Dalmatians,  in  which  he  had  been  very  successful,  and 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  enjoy  a  triumph.  Hence  the  fusion  to  a 
sacrifice  for  bis  safe  and  glorious  return. 

Pieridee^  vittUam,  &c.  **  Ye  muses,  feed  a  heifer  for  your  read- 
er." The  muses  were  called  Pierides  from  Pieria,  a  region  of 
Macedonia,  directly  north  of  Thessaly,  ^where  they  were  bom  of 
Mnemosyne,  the  Goddess  of  Memory. — Vitulam.  For  a  sacrifice,  in 
commemoration  of  his  triumjfik.'^Leelori  veetro.  For  him  who 
deigns  to  read  the  works  that  owe  their  existence  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  muses.  The  allusioa  is  to  PoUio,  as  the  patron  of  poets  and 
literary  men  in  general. 

86-89.  Facit  nova  carmina.  **  Composes  unrivalled  strains.'*- 
Pollio  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  public  man,  but  also  for  his 
cultivation  of  the  noblest  branches  of  polite  literature,  namely,  po- 
etry, eloquence,  and  history,  in  which  last  department  Seneca  pre- 
fers his  style  to  that  of  Livy.-— J'am  comu  petat,  <*  Which  already 
butts  with  his  horn."  A  young  steer  is  to  be  immolated  in  his 
honour,  according  to  Damcetas,  as  a  type  of  his  strains,  full  of  fire 
and  life. 

Gaudet,    Supply  veniste.    Let  him  attain  to  the  same  honours  of 
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song  to  which  he  rejoices  that  thou  hast  attained.  la  other  words, 
let  him  become  equally  eminent  as  a  poet. — Mella  fiuarU  illi.  *'  May 
the  honey  flow  for  him  in  ahnndant  streams."  Observe  the  force 
of  the  plural — ^9iiMi»«m.  •  <*  Amomum."  A  plant  and  peifome, 
with  regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical  writers  are 
▼ery  much  divided  in  opinion.  The  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  of  7^,  who  makes  the  plant  in  question  the  same  with  oor 
Amomum  raeemogum.  The  Romans  obtained  their  amomum  from 
Syria,  and  it  came  into  the  latter  country  by  the  overland  trade  from 
India.  The  taste  of  the  grains  is  represented  by  Charas  as  tart, 
fragrant,  very  aromatic*  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the  mouth. 
(-Pee,  Flore  dc  VirgtU^  p.  xvi.) 

90-91.  Qui  Batium  non  odit,  4lo,  -Menalcas  now  changes  the 
subject  from  the  admirers  of  l^ollio  to  his  detractors ;  and  as  D»> 
m<etas  had  wished  all  success  to  the  former,  so  he  expresses  in  his 
torn  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  latter.  Bavius  and  Mievius  are 
supposed  by  Yoss  tp  hi^ve  criiicised  some  of  PolUo's  tragedies,  and 
in  this  way  to  have  given  oflfeace  to  his  admirers.  Their  names 
have  come  down  to  posterity  as  those  of  wretched  poetSi  and  de- 
tractors from  eminent  writers ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  some  injustice 
has  been  done  them,  since  they  Would  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
that  school  (quite  numerous  at  the  time)  who  were  admirers  of  the 
earlier  Roman  poetry,  and  strove  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Grecian 
novelties  that  were  now  pouringin  on  Roman  literature.  (Consult 
VosSf  Ad  loc.) 

Jwagat  vulpes,  "  Yoke  foxes  to  the  plough.''  This  and  the  ex- 
pressionimmediately  following  are  proverbial  ones,  and  are  intended 
to  denote  what  is  palpably  absurd.  Ck>mpare  Lucian  ( VU.  Demonact, , 
vol.  i.,  p.  865,  ed.  1687),  rpayw  ofik^yetv.  Menalcas  here  means 
that  the  admirers  of  Bavius  and  Mevius  are  capable  of  employing 
themselTes  in  the  grossest  absurdities. 

92-95.  Qui  Ugitis  floret,  Si4i.  The  subject  again  changes.  Da- 
moetas  imagines  a  party  of  shepherd  boys  busily  employed  in  gath- 
ering wild  flowers  for  chaplets,  ahd  picking  strawberries.  One  of 
their  number,  on  a  sudden,  springs  back  and  calls  upon  his  com- 
panions to  run  from  the  spot,  telling  them  that  he  has  just  discov- 
ered a  snake  in  the  grass. — Humi  ntucentia  fraga.  This  epithet, 
humi  tuucenticL,  observes  Martyn,  is  very  appropriate :  it  expresses 
the  manner  in  which  strawberries  grow,  for  the  plants  which  bear 
them  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  con- 
ceal serpeqjs. — Frigidtu.  From  the  nature  of  the  animal.  Observe 
the  peculiar  and  broken  arrangement  of  the  words,  and.  the  anapaes- 
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tic  rhythn,  fmeri^fugiu  kine,  as  inteiided  to  denote  tlie  agitation  of 
the  speaker. 

Parcite,  (ntt,  mmium^  i&o*  Menaleas  replies  by  a  similar  warning 
in  the  ease  of  sheep,  that  have  approached  too  near  an  unsafe  bank 
of  a  river,  and  are  warned  off  by  the  shepherd,  who  points  to  a  ram 
that  has  fallen  in  and  is  now  drying  his  fleece. — ^iVtimufii.  **  Too 
fer."^-iV<m  htne  ereditur,  **  It  is  not  safely  trusted ;"  more  freely, 
**  it  is  not  ^afe  to  trust." — Ipse  arie».  The  ram  himself,  though  the 
most -prudent  and  cautious  of  the  flock,  has  had  a  narrow  escape. 

96^9.  TUyrCf  pMcentes^  &c.  These  couplets  continue  the  sub- 
ject of  taking  care  of  the  fiocks.--A  fiumim  nice.  **DriTe  back 
from  the  river  by  flinging  thy  crook."  (Compare  the  explanation  of 
VosB,  **  mit  dem  StabezurQokzuwerfen.")  Observe  that  reice  is  here 
contracted  A'om  rejiee,  that  is,  reiice, 

C^gite  oeatf,  jm«n,  dtc.  The  shepherd  boys  are  here  directed  to 
gather  the  sheep  into  the  cool  shade,  lest  the  heat  should  dry  up 
the  milk. — Praceperii.  "  Shall  have  dried  up.*'  Observe  that  priB- 
€ipere  is  here  the  same-  as  atUecttpere,  that  is,  to  take  away  before 
the  aiMmal<;an  be  milked. 

100-103.  Heu !  heu !  quam  jnitgui,  &c.  Damcetas  here  laments 
that  his  herd  is  subject  to  the  passion  of  love  as  well  as  himself 
Menaleas  answers  that  love  is  not  the  canse  of  the  leanness  of  his 
own  sheep,  but  some  fascination. — Pingui  in  ttvo.'^  '*Amid  the 
•fattening  vetoh."  The  ertum  is  the  bitter  vetch,  and  corresponds 
to  the  6f>o6o^  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  taUvwn  &nd  m7- 
^ettrt.  Dioscorides  divides  the  fi)rmer  into  the  white  and  the  red, 
fh>m  the  ooldur  of  the  respective  flowers.  The  leaf  is  narrow, 
filender,  and  the  plant  bears  small  seeds  in  pods.  It  was  good  for 
flittoning cattle.  {ColumeU.,  ii.,  11.)  The  common,  but  less  eorrect 
reading  is  atvo. 

His.  " Unto  these  of  mine.^^-^Neseio  quis  teneros,  "Some  evil 
«ye  or  other  bewitches  for  me  the  fender  lambs,"  t.  e.,  my  tender 
Iambs.  The  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  is  here  referred  to.  Voss 
states  that  ruscio-quis  is  here  for  neseio  qui.  Not  so,  however. 
Neseie  qui*  is  the  same  nearly  as  aliquis,  and  negeio  qui  equivaleM 
nearly  to  ruseio  qualii. 

104-105.  Dio,  quibus  in  terrisf  &e.  Damoetas,  to  put  in  end  to 
the  controversy,  proposes  a  riddle  to  his  antagonist,  who,  instead 
of  solving  it,  proposes  auother.  Numerous  explanations  have  been 
giyen  to  the  enigma  here  stated,  some  making  the  reference  to  be 
to  a  well ;  others  to  a  pit  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  in  the  Comitium, 
Ac.    The  best  solution,  however,  is  th^  one  mentioned,  among 
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othero,  hy  Semus,  who  iaforms  ui,  tbat  Aseontw  flMliMM  lietrd 
Virgil  huaself  My,  that  he  meant  m^nely  to  allude  to  a  certaio  CoBliQe* 
a  spendthrift  of  Manttta^  who,  having  ran  thfoagh  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed, retained  merely  enough  ground  for  a  sepulchre,  and  that 
this  very  sepulchre,  embracing  about  three  ells  in  extent,  is  what 
Bamcetas  refers  to  in  the  text)  th»  whole  enigma  turning  npon  the 
similarity  in  form  and  sound  between  emit,  **  of  heaven,"  and  Cmli 
(t.  e.,  C«ita)  ^  of  CcBlios."  {Vogk  and  Wagntr,  U  loc.)  Still,  how- 
ever, all  being*  onoertainty  as  to  the  poet*s  meaning^  we  most  be 
content  totranriate  eaH  as  the  genitive  ofcalwm,  i.  «.,"**  of  heaven.** 

Magmu  ApoUo,  If  he.  solve  this  enigma,  he  will  be  equal  in  divi- 
ning skill,  in  the  shepherd's  eyes,  to  Apollo  himself,  the  great  god 
of  divination  and  prophecy.  ' 

1064-107.  Inscripti  nondnm  rtgum,  dec.  **  Flowers  are  produced, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  kings ;"  htendly,  *Mnscifbed  as  to  the 
names  of  kings. "  The  allusion  is  to  the  hyacinth,  which  has>  accord- 
ing to  a  poetic  legend,  the  letters  AI  marked  on  its  petals,  not  only 
as  a  note  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Hyaointhus,  but  also  as  consti- 
tuting half  the  name  of  Ajax,  t.  <.,  Aloe,  the  Grecian  leaders  being 
styled  ^*  hngM'*  (fiaeiXel^)  by  Homer.  (Consolt  note  on  Eelog^.,  il., 
18.)  The  hyacinth,  as  already- remarked,  is  probably  the  Imperial 
Martagon.  The  flowers  of  most  sods  of  martagons,  according  to 
Martyn,  have  many  spots  of  a  deeper  colour, "  and  sometimes,"  he 
adds,  '<  I  have  seen  these  spots  run  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  the  fetters  AI  in  several  places."  It  remains  but  to  add 
that,  according  to  the  poets,  the  boy  Hyacinthus,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  Apollo,  was  changed  by  that  deity  into  a  hyacinth, 
which,  therefore,  was  marked,  as  already  stated,  with  these  notes 
of  lamentation  to  express  Apollo's  grief.  And  it  is  also  feigned 
that  the  same  flower  arose  from  the  blood  of  Ajax  when  he  slew 
himself. 

108-110.  iVbn  fiD#£rttiii.  « It  is  not  for  us."  Supply  «»<.  Palemon 
here  declares  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
lias  the  better,  and  desires  them,  therefore,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
contest. 

Et  vUuU  tu  dignut,  dtc.  Heyne  marks  this  and  the  following  line 
as  spurious,  although  they  are  found  in  all  the  manuscripts.  He 
raises  various  objections  against  them,  none  of  which  are  of  any 
great  weight.    The  main  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  words 

"  Et  quisqui*  amore* 
AtU  metuet  duleeg,  out  experietur  amaros^" 
as  they  are  given  and  punctuated  in  almost  all  the  editions.    What 
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is  meant  by  itmioret  dudfiet  metuere  T  Wagner  gives  a  long  detail  of 
▼arious  explanations  by  different  editors,  involTtng  Tarioos  changes 
of  the  coBunon  text,  and  then  reads,  as  his  own  emendation, 

*<  Et  fiUgqutM  amatet 
Haul  metuetf  dulcest  out  experietur  apuuroSf" 
and  explains  diticeSf  atU  experietwr  amaros  by  aut  dukes  experietur 
oMt  amaros.  This,  however,  appears  harsh.  We  have,  adopted  what 
seems  a  much  milder  remedy,  naaiely,  transposing  amoret  and  ama- 
roSf  and  slightly  altering  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  will  then 
be  as  follows :  "  And  whoever  ^all  either  fear  unsnecessful,  or 
shall  experience  sweet  (and  isnccessful)  love." 

Claudile  jam  rivoSf  &.d.  "  Now  close  the  rills,  ye  swains,  the 
meads  have  drunk  enough.'^  It  is  far  more  poetical  to  take  these 
words  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  apply  them  to  the  oontest  which  is 
just  ended,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be  as  follows :  "  Now  dOse 
the  refre^ng  rills  of  song,  my  thirsting  ear  has  by  this  timo  drunk 
in  enough.*'  Most  commentators,  hQWever,  understand  the  words 
in  question  Uterally,  and  suppose  that  Pahemon,  having  given  his 
decision,  now  turns  to  his  own  servants,  who  had  been  employed, 
meanwhile,  in  irrigating  his  grounds,' and  directs  them  to  close  the 
riUs,  since  the  meadows  are  now  sufficiently  watered. 
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ECLOGUE  IV. 

**  This  Eclogae,  which  is  the  noblest  of  them  all,  and  ezfaibita 
the  highest  species  of  aQegorical  pastoral,  is  nsnally  entitled 
« Pollio,'  in  consequence  of  being  addressed  to  C.  Asinins  PoUio, 
the  earljr  patron  of  VirgU.  It  was  written  in  the  year  of  his  con- 
sulship, which  happened  A.U.C.  714,  and  annonnees,  as  is  well 
known,  in  a  style  of  mysterious  and  prophetic  grandeur,  the  birth 
of  a  child,  under  whose  future  role  the  Gtolden  Age  was  destined  to 
be  restored  in  Italy.  Of  all  the  prophecies  uttered  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  those  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  were  the  most  celebrated ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  some  prediction  of  that  ihmoos  orade  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  present  piece.  From  the  lesemUaiiee  of  its 
thoughts  and  images  to  those  contained  in  the  books  of  saered 
poetry,  it  has  been  also  conjectured  that  it  partly  owed  its  origin  to 
a  Greek  Tersion  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  is  announced.  (ZioioM,  Di  Sacr.  Poet,  Hekr.  Ftc^ 
ket.,  xzi.,  p.  f29,  ed.  Oxon,,  1881).  But,  in  fact,  all  the  descriptions 
of  a  perfectly  happy  age,  whether  pastor  to  come,  hare  been  nearly 
the  same  in  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Harmless  wild  beasts, 
innocuous  serpents,  fruits  of  the  earth  without  cnltore,  and  gods 
holding  communion  with  men,  have  been  seleeted  in  every  land  as 
the  ingredients  of  consummate  felicity. 

**  At  the  period  of  the  composition  of  this  Edogne,  a  treaty  had 
just  been  concluded  at  Brundisium  between  Augustus  andAntonjr; 
and  a  peace  made  at  such  a  time,  and  after  audi  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  crimes  and  misfortunes,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  inspire 
the  mind  of  a  young  poet  with  brilliant  prospects,  and  the  splendhl 
imagery  belonging  to  the  Golden  Age.  The  idea,  however,  that  this 
anticipation  of  perfect  happiness  was  to  be  realized  under  the  «Q« 
spicious  rule  of  Some  heaven-bom  infant  was  probably  derived  from 
the  East  by  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  or,  rather,  those  who  uttered  pro- 
tended prophecies  in  her  hame,  and  was  dexterously  applied  by  Vir- 
gil to  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  blessings 
it  would  ea|oy  nnder  the  sway  of  a  child  of  the  imperial  family,  who 
at  that  time  had  just  been  bom,  or  was  immediately  expected  to  see 
the  light. 

"  It  has,  however,  been  a  subject  of  much  oontrovewy  what  au- 
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Bpicioas  babe  was  alladed  to  in  this  Genethliacon.  Serrius,  in  his 
commentary  on  Virgil,  aflSrms  that  the  Eclogue*  was  written  in  hon- 
our of  the  birth  of  a  son  of  Pollio,  called  Saloninas,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  from  which  ancient  authority,  the  opinion  that  the  Eclogue 
applied  to  a  child  of  PoUio,  became  the  most  prevalent  among  com- 
mentators, though  some  of  them,  particularly  Rweus,  the  editor  of 
the  Dolphin  Virgil,  have  referred  it  not  to  Saloninus,  but  to  Asinins 
Galltts,  a  sbn  of  Pollio,  who  lived  to  maturity.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  authority  of  Servius,  this  theory  is  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties.  The  poet  speaks  of  the  infant  as  the  future 
ruler  of  the  world,  *  Pacatumque  reget  pairiia  virttUiinu  orbem;*  and 
the  whole  composition  is  in  terms  too  lofty  to  be  applicable  to  a  son 
of  Pollio ;  for  who  at  that  time  could  deserve  to  be  called  a  child 
of  the  gods,  and  the  illustrious  oifspring  of  Jupiter,  except  one  from 
the  lineage  of  the  Gtesarsl  At  all  events,  such  magnificent  prom- 
ises would  not  have  been  held  out  to  a  descendant  of  Pollio,  who 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Antony,  and  was  on  cold  terms  with  Au- 
gustus. 

**  Besides,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  a  child  of  Pollio  had  been 
in  the  view  of  the  poet,  he  would  merely  congratulate  his  patron  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  birth  had  happened  during  his 
consulship,  and  not  have  dedicated  to  him  one  line  of  compliment 
as  the  father  1 

**  Others  have  erred  still  farther  in  applying  this  pastoral  to  Dru- 
flus,  the  son  of  Livia,  who  was  not  bom  till  A.U.G.  716,  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  composition  of  this  Eclogue,  which  was  written, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  714,  during  the  consulship  of  Pollio.  About 
this  period,  however,  two  important  births  took  place  in  the  Caesa- 
lean  family.  Scribonia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  whom  he  afterward 
divorced  to  make  way  for  Livia,  was,  in  the  close  of  714,  shortly 
expected  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  who  subsequently  became  the  no* 
torious  Julia.  The  Eclogue,  however,  speaks  of  a  boy ;  and  those 
who  adopt  the  opinion  that  it  applies  to  Julia,  necessarily  suppose 
that  it  was  written  in  expectation  of  the  birth,  and  not  after  the 
parturition.  The  expressions  of  the  poet  are  somewhat  equivocal, 
and  may  admit  of  either  interpretation.  His  lines,  *  Casta  fa»e  JLv- 
cina,*  dec.,  and  *  Matri  hnga  decern  tuleruni  faetidia  mensesf*  seem 
to  have  been  written  in  the  prospect  of  a  birth ;  but,  on  that  sup- 
position, it  appears  singular  that  he  should  have  hazarded  such  de- 
cided expressions  with  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  infant. 

**  The  oply  other  choiee  that  remains  is  the  birth  of  Marcellus, 
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the  son  of  Octaria,  and  nephew  of  Angiistiis,  who  was  also  born  in 
714.  This  application  of  the  subject  of  the  Eclogue,  whioh  was 
first  hinted  at  by  Asoensius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil,  is  strongly 
insisted  on  by  Catrou,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  adopted  by 
Heyne  as  the  least  objectionable  theory.  *In  the  year  714,'  says 
the  former  of  these  critics,  *  when  Asinius  PoUlo  and  Domitios  Cal- 
Tinus  were  consuls,  the  people  of  Rome  compelled  the  triumvirs, 
Oetavius  and  Antony,  to  conclode  a  durable  peace.  It  was  hoped 
that  an  end  would  be  thereby  put  to  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompey, 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  interruption  of 
commeroe  had  oecasioned  a  famine  at  Rome.  To  render  this  peaee 
more  firm,  Antony,  whose  wife  Fultia  was  then  dead,  married  C«- 
sar's  sister  Octaria,  who  had  lately  lost  her  husband  Marcellus,  and 
was  then  pregnant  with  a  child,  who,  after  his  birth,  received  the 
name  of  his  fother  Mareellus,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  the  de- 
light of  his  uncle  Octavius,  and  the  hope  of  the  Roman  people.  It 
is  he  that  is  the  subject  of  the  £clogue.  Virgil  addresses  it  to 
Pollio,  who  was  at  that  time  consul,  and  thereby  pays  a  compli- 
ment at  the  same  time  to  Cesar,  Antony,  Octavia,  and  PoUio.' 

*i  This  theory  is  perhaps  more  plausible  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  free  f^om  objections ;  for  how  should  it  hsTe 
been  supposed  that  Marcellus  was  to  govern  the  universe,  when 
Scribonia  was  pregnant,  and  when  there  was  every  prospect  that 
Augustus  would  be  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  his  owa  immediate 
issue?  *The  difiTerent  claims,*  says  Gibbon,  *of  an  elder  and 
younger  son  of  Pollio,  of  Julia,  of  Drusus,  of  Marcellus,  are  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  chrpnplogy,  history,  and  the  good  sense  of 
Virgil.'    {DeeHne  and  Fall,  c.  xx.)    ' 

.".A  late  writer,  who  was  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  all  the 
schemes  of  interpretation  which  had  been  devised  for  expounding 
this  Edogae,  has  assumed  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  predic- 
tion, announced  by  Virgil  himself  in  his  own  person,  but  as  the  re- 
cital of  a  prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  delivered  by 
the  Cumean  Sibyl,  and  applied  by  the  poet  to  Augustus  Cesar. 
The  author  attempts  to  show,  by  a  review  of  the  transactions  of 
the  time,  compared  with  the  matter  of  the  Eclogue,  that  the  pre- 
diction could  only  have  Augustus  for  its  object ;  for  to  whom  else, 
it  is  asked,  ccwld  the  poet  have  thought  of  ascribing,  at  such  a  pe- 
riod, those  splendid  honours,  and  all  those  circumstances  of  glory, 
marked  out  in  this. exulting  Eclogue  1"  (lUugtratwM  of  VirgiVa 
Fcurth  Edogue.) 

<'  This  fourth  Eclogue  is  written  in  so  elevated  a  tone  of  poetry, 
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that  Bome  critics  have  rejected  it  from  the  namber  of  Bacolio  com- 
positions. All  its  images,  however,  are  drawn  from  the  country, 
or  the  superstitions  of  the  age  common  to  every  part  of  the  em|»re. 
In  the  meliorat»>o  of  the  world  which  the  poet  foresees,  everything 
lefers  to  the  condition  of  «heiAerds.  He  presents  us  with  a  rural 
scene,  and  a  golden  age,  when  the  steer  shall  be  unyoked,  and  the 
plou^  and  pruning-hook  laid  aside,  when  honey  shall  drop  from 
th^  sweating  oak,  and  milk  bedew  the  fields.  It  is  this  constant 
xeference  to  rustic  life,  this  restriction  to  rural  imagery,  and  not 
the  dignity  or  lowliness  of  sentiment  and  expijession,  whicii  form 
the  true  criterion  of  pastoral  composition."  {Dunlopt  Hitt.  Rom. 
Lit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105,  seqq.) 

« 

1-4.  Sieelides  Musa,  Ac.  "  Ye  SiciUan  Muses,  let  us  sing  of 
somewhat  loftier  themes !"  I «.,  of  themes  loftier  than  those  which 
usually  form  the  subject  of  Bucolic  song.  The  Muses  are  here  called 
*«  Sicilian,"  because  presiding  over  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  The- 
ocritus the  Sicilian  excelled.  Hence  Blon  speaks  of  the  2tic«Aov 
fliXoc  {IdyU.j  vii.,  1),  and  Moschus  also  calls  the  Muses  Zuct^ucoi 
Uotaai.  {Idyll,,  iiiy-Arhusta.  "Vineyards."  Spots  of  ground  in 
which  trees  for  training  vines,  especially  elms,  were  planted  at  in- 
tervals of  from  20  to  40  feet.— Jlfyrictf.  "  Tamarisks."  The  tam- 
arisk is  in  general  low  and  shrubby,  though  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  pretty  tall  tree.  (MartyTi,  ad  foe.)— &*  eamrnut  m/ww.  The  poet 
wishes  his  pastoral  poetry  to  be  worthy  of  PoBio,  and  the  perusal 
of  a  Roman  consul. 

5-7.  VUma  Cunuti,  &c.  He  now  begins  tiie  subject  of  the  Ec- 
logue, which  is  a  Sibylline  prophecy  of  new  and  happy  days  about 
to  come,  the  return  of  Astraea  td  earth,  and  the  renewal  of  tiie  Gold- 
en Age.— Carmi«M.  Observe  that  eanMu  is  here  equivalent  in  ef- 
fect to  orojeuhttn,  since  it  denbtes  an  oracle  delivered  in  verse.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Sibyls,  ten  of  whom  flourished  at 
different  periods,  was  the  Cumcean,  so  eaUed  Irom  her  residence  at 
Gums  in  Italy.  These  Sibyls  were  females,  all  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired by  Heaven,  and  who  uttered,  from  time  to  tine,  obscure- and 
mysterious  predictions.  One  of  these  predictions,  which  had  beeta 
given  forth  by  the  Cumaean  prophetess,  was  generally  dupposedto  be 
about  this  time  approaching  its  Accomplishment.  A  series  i>f  ages 
had,  according  to  poetic  legends,  new  nearly  elapsed,  namely,  the 
Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  and  the  Iron  Age ;  and  it  had  been 
predicted  by  the  Sibyl  that  the  great  order  of  these  ages  was  now 
to  begin  anew,  the  Golden  Age  returnhng  first    Hence  the  language 
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of  ibe  text»  **  Ihe  last  ere  of  Ciin»«aa  toiif  baa  bow  arrived/'  t.  f ., 
we  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  Iron  Age,  aod  have  attained 
unto  that  pomt  of  time  when  the  aneioBt  order  of  agea  ia  again  to 
oommenoe. 

Ah  ifUegro  mucUur,  '*  Is  aprioging  op  anew."  Obaerre  that  fiMf- 
nut  in  this  verae  ia  nothing  more  than  memorabUu  or  innffmt. — 
Jam  redit  ei  Vvrgp.  The  allosion  ia  to  Aatriea  (Aic^),  the  daughter 
of  Themis,  and  Goddeaa  of  Justice,  who,  during  the  GroMen  Age,  had 
lived  on  earth<among  the  human  race,  but  had  afterward  fled  to  the 
skiea,  offended  at  the  vices  of  men.  She  is  now  to  return  with  the 
new  Golden  Age.— <SaliMiisa  regTut,  "  The  reign  of  Saturn."  Sat- 
urn had  reigned  on  earth  during  the  first  Golden  Age.  Hence  by 
the  reign  of  Saturn  is  meant,  in  fact,  the  age  when  Saturn  reigned, 
not  a  return  of  the  very  reign  itself,  Anr  the  promised  child  is  to  be 
the  new  rater. — Nohl  frcg^meg.  «  A  new  progeny,"  t.  «.,  a  new 
race  of  men,  better  and  juster  than  those  who  went  before,  and 
therefore  worthier  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  coming  age. 

8-10.  NoMcenH  puerofne.  **  Favour  the  birth  of  the  boy."  Ob^ 
serve  that  naaeetUi  is  here  equivalent  merely  to  dum  nMscUmr,  and 
that  no  reference  is  intended  to  the  present  moment. — Quq.  <*  Un- 
der whom.*'  Supply  sub^-^Ferrea  mtag.  The  poet's  own  age  is 
meant. — Munio,  For  vrhe  terrorumj  as  in  ZfttMfi,  i.,  160. — Imcvm^ 
The  goddess  presiding  over  child-birth.  She  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  same  as  Juno,  but  is  often  confounded  with  Diana,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  by  the  Reman  writers.— TIsim  jam  regnat  Apollo. 
"  Thy  own  Apollo  qow  reigns,"  i  c,  thy  own  brother  ApoUa  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sibyl,  the  Sun  presided  over  the  last  age,  aod  since> 
therefore,  he  now  so  presidef,  Lucina  is  entreated,  for  his  sake,  to 
favour  the  birth  of  the  promised  infant,  who  is  te  reign  in  his  turn 
over  the  coming  age.  Apollo  was  unknown  as  a  deity  to  the  ear- 
lier Romans,  and  his  name  was  wanting  in  the  list  of  gods  approved 
of  by  Numa.  (uintoft.,  adv.  Genfes,  ii.,  p.  95,  ed.  1661.)  At  a  later 
age,  however,  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  the  Sun  were  blended 
together. 

11-14.  Teqtu  adeo,  &c.  "And  in  thy  oonaulship,  too,  in  thy 
consulship,  O  P<dlio,  shall  this  glory  of  the  age  enter  upon  his  ca- 
reer." As  regards  the  force  of  adio  here,  consult  Hand,  TurMeU.^  i., 
p.  I4&.^lmbit,  Supply  curMum  tUam.^Magm  menses.  *<  The  far* 
famed  months." .  Magm  is  here  equivalent  ta  Ulustres  or  insignes. 
(Compare  magnus  ordOf  in  verse  5.) 

Te  diue.  « Under  thy  guidance,"  u  e.^  under  thy  consulship. 
The  new  ige  was  to  date,  from  this.    This  wHmda  like  very  atrong 
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langaage  for  tbe  -poet  to  apply  noto  PoUio ;  bat  we  most  bear  ia 
mind  that,  at  the  time  when  this  was  written,  the  Romans  by  no 
means  expected  that  all  power  would  centre  in  the  hands  ot  Oeta- 
Tianus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  still  hoped  that  the  ancient  form  of 
goremment  would  be  restored,  and  with  it  their  freedom. — Sceleris 
vesHgui  noMtri.  AUuding  to  the  guilt  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  tra- 
ces still  remaining  of  that  lamentable  conflict.  Heyne  thinks  that 
this  was  written  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Brundisium,  at  which 
time  Sextus  Pompey  was  still  infesting  the  Italian  seas. 

Irrita.  <*  Completely  effaced."  Equivalent  to  uMiia.  —  Fomd- 
dine.  Alluding  to  the  fear  of  Divine  punishment,  in  consequence 
of  the  unholy  nature  of  the  contost. 

15-17.  nie  ddkm  vitamj  &c.  "He  shall  receive  (to  enjoy)  the 
life  of  the  gods,  and  shall  see  heroes  intermingled  with  gods,  and 
shall  himself  be  seen  by  them."  This  favoured  child  is  to  lead  a 
life  equal  in  felicity  to  that  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  it,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  gods  and  heroes.  The  picture  here  presented  is  adum- 
bratod  from  the  poetic  accounts  of  the  Golden  Age,  when  men,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  lived  like  gods  {&cn  ^eol  i^oov)^  and  when  present 
deities  intermingled  with  the  human  race. — Heroa*.  Those  were 
called  heroes  who  were  not  only  the  offspring  of  parents,  one  of 
whom  was  divine,  but  who  also,  on  account  of  their  exploits,  were 
enrolled  among  the  gods  after  death.— £r  ipse  videbitur  UUm,  Equiv- 
alent, in  effbct,  to  m  admixtus  erit. 

Paeatumque  reget,  dtc.  "  And  shall  rule  a  world,  hushed  to  re- 
pose, with  all  the  virtues  of  ^is  fathers,"  t.  <.,  of  his  exalted  line. 
Observe  that  patriis  is  here  equivalent  to  m^jorum.  A  peaceful 
world  forms  one  of  the  most  usual  features  in  poetic  detineations 
of  the  Golden  Age. 

18-20.  At  tibi  prima,  puer,  &c.  He  now  foretells  the.  Uessings 
which  are  to  attend  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Observe  that  by  prima 
munusculaf  **  her  first  gifts,'*  are  meant  [riants  and  flowers  only. 
The  grain-harvest  is  to  appear  during  the  adolescence  of  the  favour- 
ed new-comer.  (Consult  verse  28.)^Nullo  cultu.  Alluding  to  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Cum  baceare.  **  With  the  baccans."  The  nominative  form,  bae- 
earit,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  ftoccor,  frota  the  circumstance  of 
baecaria  being  found  in  Pliny,  and  pdiucapi^  in  Theophrastus,  or,  as 
it  is  otherwise  written,  pdicxaptc-  It  m  doubtful  what  particular 
plant  is  here  meant.  Martyn  leaves  the  point  undecided.  Sprengel 
is  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  Nard,  or  Valeriana  Celiiea,  L.  If  we  ad- 
mit, however,  what  is  very  probable,  that  the  baceatu  of  the  ancient 
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botanists  is  the  sama  with  that  of  the  Latin  poet,  we  must  decide 
for  the  Digitals  jmqmrea  (Ltnn.,  gtn.^  101).  The  earlier  oommeii* 
tators  on  Theophrastns  and  Dioscorides  hare  confounded  the  cm- 
rum  with  the  baecaru,  and  have  thus  introduced,  by  a  gross  error, 
the-  name  baccara  (one  of  the  appellations  of  the  axaram)  into  the 
Italian  language.    {Fie,  Flore  de  VirgUe,  p.  zxiv.) 

Coheatia.  **  Colocasia.'^  A  species  of  Egyptian  bean,  but  found 
also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia,  and  particalarly  in  Cilicia.  According  to 
Prosper  Alpinus,  the  Egyptian  name  was  CuUom.  When  this 
Eclogue  was  written  the  Coloeagia  was  a  rarity,  newly  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  therefore  the  poet  speaks  of  its  growing  comaaonly 
in  Italy,  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  happy  age  that  was  now  begin- 
ning to  dawn.  According  to  Fte,  it  is  the  Arum  Coloeasia  {Linn., 
gen.,  l9d7).'r-Acantho.  The  acanthus  here  meant  is  the  Acacia,  an 
Egyptian  tree,  from  which  we  obtain  the  gum  Arabic. 

21-25.  Ipsa,  **  Of  their  own  accord."  The  sheep  will  require 
no  keeper,  as  there  will  be  no  fear  from  the  wolves.  Compare  the 
Greek  usage  of  abrai,  for  ain-dfiaroi,  in  Theocritus. — Ipsa  eunabula. 
**  Thy  very  cradle.'*— ^IaiuIm.  "  Pleasing ;"  literally,  '<  soothing,** 
«.  e.,  soothing  to  the  senses  by  their  perfume,  and  by  their  rich 
and  varied  hVLen.-^FaUax  herba  veneni.  "  The  deceitful  herb  of  poi- 
son," t.  e.,  the  poisonous  plant  calculated  to  deceive,  from  its  simi- 
larity to  some  innoxious  one.  As  regards  the  expression  hcrba  ve- 
ncm,  for  herbor  venenata,  or  vencnum  coniinens,  compare  poetUum  ve- 
neni  in  Solinus,  poculum  moriM  in  Cicero,  poculum  laetis  in  Tibullns. 

Assyrmm  vtdgo  naecetur  amomum.  **  The  Assyrian  amomum  shall 
grow  in  common."  As  regards  the  amomum,  consult  note  on 
Eclog.,  iii.,  89.  The  epithet  *<  Assyrian"  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  than  ordinary,  for  Eastern  regions  generally.  (Kom, 
adloc.) 

26-dO.  At  simul.  "But  as  soon  as."*  Simul,  for  simul  ac.  The 
poet,  having  declared  the  blessings  that  shall  attend  the  birth  of 
this  expected  child,  now  proceeds  to  describe  those  which  shall  ac< 
company  his  youth.— LatoiM.  *<The  praises,"  t.  «.,  the  praise- 
worthy  deeds.  Compare  the  Homeric  «A^a  Av^ptiv  ifpuw.  U., 
xxii.,  520.— ParciUw.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.) — Et  qua 
sit  poteris,  dec.  In  verse  26,  the  reference  is  to  poetry  and  history, 
as  each  celebrating  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  and  thus  open- 
ing'up  the  common  fountain-head  of  all  the  virtues.  The  youth  is 
DOW  to  become  acquainted  with,  not  the  mere  lessons  of  human 
wisdom  as  derived  from  the  procepts  of  philosophy,  but  with  that 
Tirtue  which  arises  from  emulating  the  virtue  of  another,  that  is. 
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be  will  learn  to  know  ^^lat  the  Tirtoe  of  fonner  heroes  and  of  his 
own  _8ire  may  hare  been,  and  will  make  this  his  model  of  imi- 
tation. 

MoUi  pauUaHmy  6cc.  (Compare  note  on  Terse  18.>— Kovetecf. 
Hie  allusion  is  still  to  spontaneous  production,  though  not  disttnetly 
expressed.— jRuitfRt  uva.  **  The  reddening  grape,"  t.  e,,  the  ripens 
ing  cluster. — Et  dura  quereus,  dec.  Honey  is  said  to  have  dropped 
from  trees  in  the  Golden  Age.  (Consult  Crewg.,  i.,  IZl. y-^MoMcHa 
nulla.  The  plural  here  marks  abundance.  Observe,  moreover,  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  epithet  rosciday  '*dewy.*'  The  honey  shall 
exude  from  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  trees,  and  form  globules  like 
the  dew. 

dl-33.  Fauca  tamen  suherunt,  &c.  "  Still,  however,  a  few  traces 
of  ancient  guilt  shall  remain.'*  This  will  be  the  Heroic  Age ;  the 
Golden  one  will  not  yet  have  returned.  By  fraut  is  meant  the  de- 
viation, on  the  part  of  subsequent  ages,  from  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  times  of  Saturn,  or  the  Golden  Age.  For  the  poet's 
day,  however,  this  is  ancient  guilt,  and  comprehends  the  ait  of 
navigation,  the  fortifying  of  cities,  the  culture  of  the  earth,  dec.,  all 
of  which  are  so  many  traces  of  guilt,  because  they  have  all  come 
in  the  stead  of  that  simple  life,  when  man  was  contented  with  tittle, 
when  all  was  peace  around  him,  and  when  he  was  not  as  yet  eom- 
pelled  to  cultivate  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

TTuHm,  Thetis,  the  sea-goddess,  and  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Nereus,  is  here  put  for  the  sea  itself. — TeUuri  w^ndere  «Wco«* 
Wakefield  reads  teUurem  ivfindere  tulcif,  and  Voss  teUurem  infindere 
sulco.  Both,  however,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  mere  interpreta- 
tions, and  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  MSS^ 

34-36.  Tipkyg,  The  pilot  of  Jason  in  the  Argonantic  expedition. 
He  was  cut  off  by  sickness  among  the  Mariandyni. — Altera  Argo, 
With  the  return  of  past  ages,  the  great  events  which  charaeterisea 
them  will  also  return ;  there  will  be  a  second  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion  in  quest  of  a  second  golden  fleece ;  thme  will  be  also  a.  second 
war  of  Troy. 

37<-39.  HinCf  nbi  jam,  dec.  "  After  this,  when  now  thy  stroigth- 
ened  age  shall  have  brought  thee  to  manhood."  The  poet,  having 
spoken  of  the  defects  that  shall  remain  during  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  es^pected  infant,  now  comes  to  speak  of  the  Mlnesa 
of  blessings  Uiat  shaU  attend  the  oenqiletion  of  the  Golden  Age, 
when  he  shall  have  attained  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood. — Cedtt  et 
•  ift€  mart  wctor,  **  The  mariner  himself,  also,  shall  withdraw  fron 
the  sea."    Senrins  makes  vu^  eqnivaleiit  here  to  botii  qm  wtMtmr 
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and  qui  vehitt  that  is,  both  the  trader  and  the  mariner.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  of  any  sach  remark  The  reference  here  is 
merely  to  the  commander  of  the  Teasel,  who  conveys  merchandise 
over  the  sea  either  for  himself  or  for  others. — OmnU  feret  omnia 
tellus.  Every  country  shall  bear  all  sorts  of  products,  which  will 
make  navigation  useless. 

40-45.  Non  rastros  patietur  humtu,  &c.  In  this  new  age  the  earth 
is  to  produce  everything  spontaneously ;  it  will  have  no  occasion 
to  be  torn  by  harrows,  or  the  vine  to  be  wounded  by  pruning-hooks. 
— Robustus.  "The  sturdy." — Nee  varies  diseet,  &c.  "Nor  shall 
the  wool  learn  to  counterfeit  various  colours.**  He  calls  the  col- 
ours, which  are  given  to  wool  by  art,  false  or  counterfeit  ones. — 
Ipse  sed  in  pratis,  <&c.  "  But  the  ram  himself,  in  the  meadows,  shall 
change  the  hue  of  his  fleece,  now  with  the  sweetly-blushing  purple, 
now,  again,  with  the  eaffron-coloured  woold,"  t.  e.,  the  ram  shall 
have  his  fleece  tinged,  without  any  process  of  art, 'sometimes  with 
purple,  and  at  other  times  with  a  rich  golden  or  yellow  hue. — ilfu- 
riee.  The  murex  is  properly  the  shell-fish  whence  the  ancient  pur- 
ple was  obtained.  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for  the  colour  itself. 
— Lttto,  By  lutum  is  meant,  according  to  Voss,  the  Reseda  luteolat 
a  plant  yielding  a  saffron  yellow.  The  French  call  it  La  Gaude, 
the  English  dyers  about  London  term  it  xcoold.  {Fie,  Flore  de  Virgile, 
p.  ci. — Martyn,  ad  loc.) 

Sandyx.  "The  vermilion."  The  poet  does  not  refer  here  to  a 
plant,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  a  pigment  formed  of  the  mixture  of 
sandaracha  (red  sulphuret  of  arsenic)  with  ruhrica  (reddle)  in  equal 
proportions.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  (v.  43-46)  is  sim- 
ply this :  The  sheep  shall  now  feed  on  choicer  herbage,  and  while 
feeding,  they  shall  have  their  fleeces  dyed  by  the  hand  of  nature 
with  the  richest  and  most  valuable  hues.    {Wagner^  ad  loc.) 

46-49.  Talias(zcla,suis,&iC.  «*  The  Parcae  agreeing  in  the  firmly- 
established  order  of  Fate,  have  said  to  their  spindles,  run  on  such 
ages  as  these,"  i.  «.,  proceed,  ye  ages,  after  this  manner.  The 
three  fatal  sisters,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  are  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  thread  of  human  life,  which  they  cut  off 
when  the  fatal  hour  is  come.  They  are  here  introduced  as  com- 
manding the  thread  belonging  to  this  glorious  age  to  run  on  without 
interruption.  Observe  that  each  Fate  has  here  her  spindle,  where- 
as, according  to  the  common  legend,  Clotho  holds  the  distaff,  La- 
chesis spins,  and  Atropos  cuts  the  thread :  "  Clotho  colum  retinetf 
Lachesis  net,  Atropos  occat" 

Aggredere  O  magnos,  &c.    Virgil  having  now  brought  his  hero  on 
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to  the  full  •tatore  of  manhood,  calls  upon  him  to  asaome  his  destined 
honoura  ;  and  then,  breaking  forth  into  a  poetic  rapture,  he  wishes 
that  he  himself  may  but  Uve  so  long  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  his  actions. — IhUm  soboUs.  Observe  that  deikm  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  dei  alieujus, — Magmim  Jams  incrementum. 
**  Great  increase  of  Joye,"  t.  e.,  increasing  in  power  through  the 
fayour  of  Joye.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wagner :  **  (jut  per 
Jovem  incrementa  capit ;  cut  Jupiter  fapet,  adspircU.*^ 

60-52.  Adspice  comezo^  dec.  The  world  is  here  represented  as 
nodding  or  beckoning,  to  welcome,  as  it  were,  the  appro^ach  of  this 
happy  age ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  a  present  deity,  the  earth  is  said 
to  be  moved  and  to  tremble,  as  it  were,  with  joy.  Martyn  errone- 
ously makes  nutantetn  mean  tottering  to  its. fall.  Our  explanation, 
however,  which  is  that  of  Jleyne,  Voes,  Spohp,  Wagner,  and  Wun- 
derlich,  is  confirmed  evidently  by  verse  62. 

6^-59.  O  mihi  tarn  longa,  d&c.  This  is  the  prayer  of  the  poet, 
not,  as  some  erroneously  suppose,  of  the  Sibyl.  And  as  only  the 
extreme  portion  of  his  existence  can  reach  to  these  happy  times,  he 
therefore  says,  " hnga  pars  tdtima  vita^^-^Spiritua  et^quantam,  dtc. 
**  And  as  much  of  (poetic)  inspiration  as  shall  suffice  to  tell  of  thy 
deeds." — Thracius  Orpheus,  The  epithet  "  Thracian,'*  applied  here 
to  Orpheus,  is  identical  merely  with  "  Pierian,"  and  indicates  a  na- 
tive of  the  district  of  Pieria,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus 
range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  the  south  of  .£mathia  or 
Macedonia.  .{MaUer,  Greek  LU.^  p.  27.) 

Linus.  According  to  the  common  legend,  an  early  bard,  the  son 
of  Apollo  and  Terpsichore.  (Consult,  however,  Anthonys  Class. 
DicLf  s.  V.) — Adsit,  <*  Be  present,"  t.  e.,  on  being  invoked  to  lend 
aid. — Orphei.  T)ie  Greek  dative,  and  of  course  a  dissyllable. — 
CaUiopea..  Orpheus  was  the  fabled  son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope. 
Observe  that  CaUiopea  is  from  the  Greek  form  KaXXioneia,  the  more 
common  form  being  Calliope,  from  KaXXiomj. 

Pan  etiam,  &c.  This  deity  was  chiefly  adored  in  Arcadia,  where 
be  was  fabled  to  have  been  begotten. — Arcadia  judice.  Even  though 
the  Arcadian  shepherds  be  the  umpires,  and  who  would,  of  Qourse, 
feel  every  inclination  to  favour  their  national  deity.  Observe  the 
repetition  in  verse  59,  and  the  spirited  effect  which  it  produces. 
{Weichert,  de  Vers,  aliquot  Virg,^  dtc.,  p.  93,  seqq.) 

60-63.  Risu  cognoscere  matrevi'  *'  To  know  thy  mother  by  thy 
smile,"  1.  e.,  to  show  by  thy  smile  that  thou  knowest  thy  mother, 
and  to  fill  her  bosom  with  joy  by  means  of  that  smile,  since  it  will 
prove  an  ample  recompense  for  the  long  period  of  previous  discom- 
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fort.  Heyna  ens  in  refenrinf  rUu  to  the  motlier's  smile.  If  this 
interpretation  be  adopted,  the  lines  that  follow  lose  all  spirit.  We 
have  followed,  on  the  contrary,  the  explanation  of  Senrius  and  the 
early  grammarians,  whi6h  is  also  ably  advocated  by  Wagner.^* 
Lmtga  fatiiduL    **  Long  discomfort.  '* 

Cui  nam  riaere  parifUet,  The  idea  of  the  poet  is  this :  B^n  by 
thy  smile  to  elicit  a  smile  from  thy  parents.  This  is  all-important  i 
for  he  on  whom  his  parents  have  not  smiled  at  his  natal  hoar  is 
nnworthy  the  banquet  of  the  gods  and  the  hand  of  a  godd< 
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ECLOGUE  V. 

Subjea. 

**  Two  swains  are  introduced  in  this  Eclogne,  paying  honoor  by 
their  verses  to  the  memory  of  the  shepherd  Daphnis.  The  one 
represents  the  cattle  as  abstaining  from  their  food  for  grief,  the  wild 
beasts  of  Africa  lamenting,  the  fields  withering,  Apollo  and  Pales 
leaving  the  plains,  and  the  nymphs  mourning  round  his  corse.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  pastoral,  the  seene  is  changed  to  joj  and  tri- 
ompb.  The  second  shepherd,  who  takes  up  the  song,  represents 
Dapbnis  as  now  reeeived  into  Olympus;  pleasure  and  transport 
overflow  the  plains ;  the  very  mountains  break  forth  into  songs ; 
altars  are  erected,  and  solemn  sacrifices  are  performed  to  him,  as 
to  Ceres  and  Bacchus. 

'<The  whole  pastoral  thus  consists  of  an  elegy  and  an  apotheosis : 
the  first  shepherd  lamenting  his  decease,  and  the  other  proclaiming 
his  divinity.  But  it  is  not  agreed  what  person  was  meant  to  be 
figured  under  the  name  and  character  of  Daphnis.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  a  fabulous  Sicilian  shepherd,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry. 
Others  have  maintained  that  Daphnis  denoted  Quintilius  of  Cremo- 
na, the  intimate  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  while  Julius  Scaliger 
thinks  that  the  lamented  shepherd  represented  Flaccus  Maro,  the 
brother  of  the  poet. 

**  The  high  and  magnificent  terms,  however,  in  which  Virgil  sings 
of  Daphnis,  in  that  part  of  the  Eclogue  which  celebrates  his  deifica- 
tion, preclude  the  idea  that  any  private  individual  could  be  figured 
under  the  person  of  a  shepherd,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  a  god,  tread- 
ing under  foot  the  clouds  and  the  stars.  The  greatness  of  tiie 
poet's  conceptions,  and  the  elevated  tone  he  assumes,  have  led  the 
greater  number  of  conunentators,  and,  among  others,  Joseph  Scal- 
iger, to  believe  that  he  designed  to  bewail  the  death  and  celebrate 
the  apotheosis  of  Julius  Cesar. 

**  These  critics  have  explained  the  description  of  the  mother  of 
Daphnis  embracing  the  dead  body  of  her  son  as  alluding  to  the  tu- 
mults in  the  Forum  and  the  lamentations  over  the  dead  body  of 
Cvsar,  and  the  animals  mourning  and  abstaining  from  food  as  re- 
ferring to  those  prodigies  which  were  said  to  have  occurred  before 
his  death.  In  the  year  of  Rome  712,  the  trhimvirs  Antony,  Octa- 
Tiaans,  tad  Lepidns  erected  and  consecrated  a  temple  to  Julius  C«- 
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Mr  in  the  Fonim ;  earned  abont  hie  ateine  in  tolenm  preoe8sioii« 
along  with  an  image  of  Venns,  in  the  Ciroeneian  games; decreed 
anpplieationa  lo  him,  on  receiving  the  newe  of  a  vietorj,  and  or« 
dered  that  he  should  be  worshipped  as  a  god. 

''It  was  in  aUnsion  to  this  deifieation,  as  is  now  generally  sop- 
posed,  that  Virgil  composed  his  fifth  Eclogne.  This  opinion,  how* 
ever,  thoogfa  commonly  adopted,  is  not  without  difficulties.  Thus, 
Virgil  calls  Daphnis  jpuer,  a  term  by  no  means  applicable  to  Julius 
C«sar,  who  was  ooneiderably  aboTc  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  also  talks  of  his  beauty,  and  of  his  mild,  paeific  disposition :  all 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  seems  more  applieable  to  a  yonthftil 
swain  than  to  an  old  warrior.  Menalcas,  too,  by  whom  the  poet 
evidently  means  to  represent  himself,  says,  ^Ammwii  mm  quoqus 
Daphnis ;'  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  Vi^ 
had  been  in  any  way  favoored  or  protected  by  JuUns  Cesar.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  he  may  have  had  no  farther  intention  in 
this  Edogue  than  to  imitate  the  first  idyl  of  Theocritus,  in  which 
two  shepherds  lament  the  fate  of  Daphnis,  a  Sicilian  swain,  who 
had  pined  away  in  striving  to  resist  an  unhappy  passion. 

<*  However  this  may  be,  the  Eclogue  itself  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  pleasing  of  the  number.'  The  scenery  of  the  spot  where 
the  shepherds  sing  is  beautiftilly  described,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  subject  of  the  strain.  There  is  also  much  delicacy  and  sweet* 
ness  in  the  mutual  praises  bestowed  by  the  swains  en  each  ether's 
verses/'    {DwnUpt  HiH.  Rsm,  LU.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110,  stff.) 

This  Eclogne  has  stood  to  all  sueceeding  ages  as  the  model  of 
pastoral  Regies.  It  was  oompoeed,  according  to  Voss,  in  A.U.C. 
713,  when  Virgil  was  in  his  S8th  year.  Heyne,  following  the  Ro- 
man manuscript,  gives  as  the  title  of  this  Eclogue, ''  MenaUas^  Mof' 
Mf.'  Wagner,  however,  adopU  the  title  of  the  Palatine  menu- 
script,  namely,  «  DtLfhrngf  and  we  have  followed  his  authority. 


1-7.  Cur  noHj  Mppit,  dec.  **  Since  we  are  met  together,  Mopsus, 
both  ctf  us  skilled,  thou  in  playing  on  the  slender  reeds,  I  in  singing 
verses,  why  do  we  not  sit*  down  hereT'  dec.  Observe  the  con- 
strueticn  of  bcm  with  tiie  infinitive,  as  in  Greek,  iydM  opptl^iVf 
Ac-^Diure,  Equivalent  to  eantare.^Tu  major.  <«Thon  art  the 
elder."    Supply  natu. 

iSsft  ineenaa  ZepkyrUf  dec.  "Beneath  the  shade  rendered  un- 
certain by  the  zephyrs  that  continually  disturb  it,"  t.  «.,  that  con- 
tinually disturb  the  foliage,  and  thus  render  the  shade  uncertain  and 
shifting.    Observe  the  frequebcy  of  action  implied  in  mMamihus. 

O 
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We  hare  adopM  this  Ibrm  vitii  Wagner,  Voss,  and  others^  botk 
because  it  is  more  exprassive  thao  Heyne's  nmiantilm^f  and  also  dn 
account  of  its  being  sanctioned  by  Servius  and  tiie  greater  number 
of  MSS. — PoHus.  Mopstts  expresses  buoself  with  great  modesty 
and  deference  to  Menidcas.  He  assents  to  his  proposal  of  sitting 
under  the  trees,  but  hints-  an  objection  to  th6  .uncertainty  of  ibe 
shade ;  and  exinresses  a  desire  of  going  rather  into  a  eave,  which 
he  very  beautiftiUy  describes. 

Adspice,  iU  afOrumt  dec.  "  See  how  the  wild  vine  has  overspread 
the  cave  with  its  scattered  clusters."  The  aHuslon  is  properly  to 
the  eatraace  of  the  cave. — JLabrusea.  The  kkrutea,  or  wild  vine  of 
the  ancieata,  i^robably  did  not  differ  apeeifioaUy  firom  that  whidi 
waa  cultivated.  As  the  want  of  pruning  will  spoil  the  bearing  of  a 
vine,  and- at  the  same  time  suffer  it  to  run  to  weed,  it  must  have 
been  on  the  present  occasion  luxuriant  in  branchee  and.leaves ;  ia 
other  words,  it  was  a  real  vine,  running  wild  without  any  cutture. 
This  the  poet  expresses,  by  saying  that  the  clusters  were  scattered, 
that  is,  few  in  number.  The  luxuriant  vine,  tiierelbre,  made  a 
thick  and  certain  shade  about  the  entrance  of  tlie  eave. 

8-9.  Montihus  in  noatrit,  dec.  Menalcas  assents  to  the  proposal 
of  retiring  to  the  cave,  and  the  two  shepherds  diaconrse  as  tbBf 
•  go  along.  Menakas  tells  Mopeus,  that  in  all  their  neighbourhood, 
none  can  eontend  with  him  but  Amyntas ;  and  Mopsus  is  offended 
at  the  con^iarison. — Tibictrtat,  *<  Gontenda  with  thee."-  Observe 
the  Hellenism  in  HH  for  tecum.  We  have  given  cerUU^  with  Wag- 
ner, as  more  com^imentary  than  eertett  the  reading  of  Heyne  and 
others.  Certai  marks  the  assertion  of  a  f&ct ;  whereas  evriei  here 
would  be  equivalent  to  "judido  meo  certare  poie$t.^* 

Quidt  M  idem  eerUt,  dec.  **  What  if  that  same  one  strive  to  eon* 
quer  Phcebos  in  singing  V  This  is  said  with  an  air  of  pique,  and 
is  aimed  at  the  arrogance  of  Amyntas.  Mopsus  means  that  AmyiH 
tas  would  contend  with  Apollo  himself,  the  god  of  Song. 

10-16.  Jne^,  Mopte^  frior,  Ac  Menalcae,  perceiving  that  he 
had  offended  Mopsus,  by  comparing  him  with  Amyntas,  drops  the 
discourse,  and  desires  him  to  sing  first,  prof>osing,  at  the  same  time, 
aome  subjects  for  his  poetry*  Mepsus,  however,  «hooses  rather  to 
~  sing  some  Vlsrses  which  he  had  lately  made,  and  tells  Menaleas  that, 
when  he  had  heard  them,  he  might  judge  whether  th^re  was  any 
comparison  between  him  and  Amyntas.  Menalcaa  endeaveors  to 
pacify  his  anger,  and  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  Aotyntas  is  iar 
mleriortohim.  a 

Si  fMt  Mut  PkjfUidiM  ignti^  dec.    •<  If  thou  hast  either  aiiy  fovea 
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vf  Phyflis  (toleU  of  in  Mug)."  The  names  here  introdjBoed,  namely, 
PhylliSy  AleoQ,  and  Codnw,  bdong  not  to  real  characters,  but  to 
fictitraospastiwal  peFsonages.  Phyllis,  therefore,  most  not  be  oon- 
fonnded  with  the  daughter  of  Lycargasy  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
abandoned  by  Demophoon,  nor  Codms  with  the  eaity  king  of 
Athens. — TV^nc*.  The  name  of  a  slare.  Mi^sas  himself  is  the 
son  of  a  rich  parent 

In  vvridi  Mrtke.  On  the  bark,  not  taken  off  from  the  tree,  as 
Yoss  thinks,  but  still  remaining  attached  to  it.-— £/  moimUm  mUtnta 
Motevt.  '<  And  setting  them  to  mnsie,  with  my  Toioe  and  pipe  al- 
ternately,, I  noted  down  the  melody."  (Compare  the  eaqdanation 
of  Spohn :  *<  Mnaiuiaiug  sum  tt  moiMUmen  notm,  Moiuhumtn  ntUm 
erat  iupUxy  vocitt  nam.  eantando  reeitandnm  €ral  earmen^  tt  Juimlm^ 
qtM  jtMM  iMttctJMrt  esmiMi,  tim  modM  mutieotf  csiuAst,  fiis  Jimio 
denuo  eaniui  fergebat,  Itaqut  qman  hme  alUma  enmi^  cantre  9oe4  ei 
in/Ure  JUtuUm,")  Obserre  that  tduma  is  here  by  a  Hellenism  used 
adverbiaUy  for  s/temoltm. 

16-19.  Lenta  salix^  dee.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  the 
willow  is  its  flexibility,  whence  the  epithet  Unto.  Qa  the  other 
hand,  the  torm  palUn$  is  no  lees  pn^r  for  the  olire,  since  its  leayes 
are  of  a  yellowish  green  coloor. — Saliunea.  **  The  salinnca."  It 
is  generally  snpposed  that  the  plant  here  meant  is  the  Nardut  Celtic 
€0,  or  French  spikenard,  a  species  of  ralerian.  Dioscorides  says  it 
was  called  also  by  the  Ligarian  mountaineers,  among  whom  it 
grew,  by  the  name  of  'AAioifTyia,  which  approximates  closely  in 
sound  to  Salninca.  It  is  now  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  mount* 
ains.that  divide  Italy  from  Germany,  and  also  on  the  mountains 
about  Genoa,  near  Savona.  It  is  a.  very  low  ^aat,  and  has  -a  fra- 
grant smell :  hence,  as  the  poet  had  opposed  the  willow  to  the  ol- 
^ive,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  it, 
so  he  now  opposes  the  saliunca,  or  French  spikenard,  a  low  plant, 
of  sweet  smeU,  to  the  rose,  a  flower  not  only  excelling  it  in  odour, 
but  also  in  beauty.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  call 
the  Nardua  Cdtka^  in  their  own  language,  Mdinaek,  (ifaftys,  ad 
loc.) — Denne  plura.    "Supply  dicere. 

2<^-23.  Daphwm,  (Consult  Introductoiy  Remarks.) — Cruddifu- 
nere.  *'  By  a  cruel  death,*'  t.  «.,  by  a  harsh  and  untimely  fato. 
Equiralent  merely  to  acerhi  nwrte.  He  pined  away  through  a  hope- 
less passion. — Vocat  crudelia.  Heyne  makes  voeai  equiyalent  here 
to  invoeat.  Not  so,  however.  The  very  explanation  which  Heyne 
condemns  is  the  true  one.  The  mother  of  Daphnis,  namely,  char- 
ges the  gods  and  the  stars  with  cruelty  in  not  having  saved  her 
son.— ikfo/er.    (Consult  Introductory  Remarks. 
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U-SB.  Hon  via  paitoi,  Ac.  The  •hepbcrds,  thTaugfa  grief; 
dTore  Dot,  during  those  dajrs,  their  berds  to  the  putnrea,  and,  afler 
thej  bad  pastured,  to  the  river's  stream. — fftilU  nte  omiwRi,  dee. 
Those  nho  are  ot  opinion  that  Joliue  Cnur  is  meant  under  the 
name  of  Dapbnis  quot«  a  Toolish  story  from  Saetonias,  who  state* 
that  the  horses  which  Cssar  had  consecrated,  when  be  crosBed  the 
Rubicon,  and  which  had  fed  at  large  ever  since,  were  obaerred  on 
bis  death  to  abstain  from  their  food.     {Vit.  Cat.,  e.  81.) 

37-28.  Panat.  "Carthaginian,"  t.  t,,  Alrican.  Thisrhowever, 
is  merely  an  ontatnental  epithet,  and  has  no  paTticnlar  referenoe 
to  connlrf.  So,  immediately  after,  we  hare  ArmenUt  tigru. — La- 
quunlur.  In  the  sense  of  narranf.  (Compare  Bion,  IdglL,  i,,  33, 
'Qpia  ttavra  ityovTi,  tai  ai  dpi^c) 

39-31.  Cumi.  Old  form  of  the  dative,  for  curmi. — Thiatet  indit- 
etn  Baeehi.  "The  introduction  of  the  sacred  procesaians  of  Bei> 
chus."  By  iKiatoi  are  here  meant  sacred  processions,  accompa- 
nied with  dancing  and  song.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to 
some,  from  oi6{,  the  .£otic  for^n^c.  Heync  makes  indveere  equiV' 
stent  here  to  the  simple  dtuere,  "  to  lead  up."  Wagner,  howeter, 
explains  it  more  correctly  aa  fbllows :  "  Indncere  iicittir-de  iu,  j«t 
novum  mortn  intrndacuTit,  prinii  atiguid  faeiiiM." — Bmxki.  Thrs  is 
the  true  reading,  not  Baccho,  as  Brunck  would  prefer.  The  dative 
would  imply,  what  the  poet  does  not  mean,  namely,  that  the  ihUmt 
bad  not  previously  existed.  Daphnis  merely  introduoee  them  into 
quarters  where  they  had  not  previously  been  adopted  ;  but  tfaejhad 
been  invented  elsewhere  long  before . 

Ei/bIHi  Imtat,  &e.  A  description  of  the  TKym«.  This  was  a 
pole  carried  hy  the  worshippers  of  Baeohne  in  the  oelebration  of 
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hia  orgt**.  It  wa*  t«r»ted  Toasd  with  braoobM  of  Tine  ikd  irr, 
and  was  aometimea  teraunaMd  by  tbe  apple  of  tlte  pine  gc  Ai-coBe, 
that  tree  being  dedicated  to  Baoohw,  ia  oonaeqaence  of  the  aw  of 
tlie  tnipentiBe  which  flawed  from  it,  and  also  of  ita  coaea,  in  th* 
making  of  wine.  The  moaumenta  of  aDcieol  art,  hovever,  moat 
eommoaly  exhibit,  ioatead  of  the  inae-applo,  a  bunch  irf  vine  at  irj 
leasee,  with  grapes  or  berries  arraoged  in  tbe  form  irfa  eone.  Tbe 
preceding  wood-cut  sbowa  the  head  oS  a  tb]rT*a«,  eompeaed  of  tba 
leaves  and  berriea  of  the  iij,  aod  BorroaDded  t?  aeanthns  feaTes. 

In  the  following  cut,  a  fillet  ia  tied  to  tbe  pole  juM  b«low  tbo 
head,  aod  the  pole  itself  is  bare.  .  This  fillet  waa  often  used,  and 
waa  of  a  white  eoloai. 


S9-SS.  rifi*  at  urionMt,  &e.  By  Uw  Tine  beiat  an  ontameU 
to  tbe  treea  ia  meant  ita  adetalng  Hie  dma  by  which  it  vaa  asp- 
ported, — T»  dealt  enat  taia.  "  So  wast  thou  the  whole  glory  of 
thy  fiienda."  Sapply  trf^—Pidt*.  The  goddess  who  juneided 
trrerosttleandpaatnreaaMODgtlM'aBaieatRMiMMs.— ,<l]Mffo.  ^m^ 
k>  Nomina  CStfioi)  ia  hare  laeaBt.  He  waa  onginaUy  a  local  deity 
of  the  Ao|dMTda  of  Arcadia,  and  was  traoaformed  jnto,  and  identi- 
find  with,  the  Darian  Ap^o  dnring  Uie  ^ooess  U  which  the  Utter 
tMewDS  tbe  natioaal  dirinity  of  the  Pak^nesiaDS.  tUftas  means, 
u  ef  or  bctoaging  to  a  paattue,  or  rtMpbsfda." 
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36--37.  Grandia  Mcspe  qmbus,  &c.  *<  Often  in  those  farrows  in 
which  we  have  sown  plamp  barley,  the  unhappy  darnel  and  steril 
oats  are  produced ;"  more  freely,  *<  wild  oats."  The  ordinary  text 
has  d(ynAnantur  instead  of  ruucuntur;  but  the  latter  is  the  true 
reading,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  earlier  editions  and  MSS.  The 
same  line  occurs  again  in  the  Georgics  (i.,  154),  but  ^ere  dsfm- 
nantur  is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  more  elevated  character 
of  the  poetry. 

Lolium.  The  darnel  is  a  common  weed  in  corn-fields.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  as  being  the  only  well-authenticated  instance 
of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  of  grasses  in  which  narcotic  or 
even  deleterious  properties  have  been  found.  The  grains  are  said 
to  produce  intoxication  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  to  bring  on 
fatal  convulsions.  According  to  Christison,  darnel,  when  mixed 
with  flour,  and  made  into  bread,  has  been  known  to  produce  head- 
ache, giddiness,  somnolency,  delirium,  convulsions,  paralysis,  aid 
even  death.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  epithet  of  "tn/«/ia;"  applied  to 
it  by  Virgil,  unless  this  be  given  to.it  from  its  unproductive  nature. 
The  botanical  name  is  Lolium  temulentum,  and  the  French  name 
Vwrait,  both  having  reference  to  its  intoxicating  properties. 

SUriles  averuB.  The  wild  oats  are  not  the  Common  oats  degen- 
erated by  growing  wild,  but  a^uite  diflTerent  species :  the  chaff  of 
them  is  hairy^  and  the  seed  is  sn^all  like  that  of  grass.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  wheat  and  barley  degenerated 
into  darnel  and  wild  oats,  but  they  are  both  specifically  different, 
and  rise  from  their  own  seeds.    (Martynt  adloc.) 

88-39.  Purpurea  narcisso.  .  Alluding,  according  to  Martyn,  to  a 
species  of  white  daffodil  with  a  purple  cup.  This  kind  is  said  to 
Uoom  about  the  time  of  the  autuihnal  equinox.  {Martyn  and  Vos0, 
ad  loe.)—P4Uiurus.  **  The  paliurus."  Christ's  thorn ;  supposed  to 
be  the  thorn  of  which  the  crown  was  made  that  was  put  upon  our 
Saviour's  head.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Italy  in  uncultivated  places, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  hedges,  for  the  strength  of  its  Ihoms 
makes  a  very  good  fence.  The  botanical  name  is  Rhamnu*  foUo 
tubrotundo,  fruchi  eompresso,    (Bauhin.) 

4(M4.  Sporgite  humum  foliis.  Flowers  and  leaves  are  to  be 
scattered  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Daphnis,  in  accordanoe  with 
a  well-known  custom. — IndueUe  fontibu*  umbras,  "  Form  a  shade 
over  the  fountains."  Trees  are  to  be  planted  around  his  grave, 
throwing  their  shade  upon-  the  stream  that  winds  near  it.  Observe 
that  the  tomb  is  to  be  erected  near  some  piece  of  ranniiig  water, 
to  keep  the  turf  upon  it  ever  fresh  and  verdant.    Compare  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  tomb  to  be  ooastrneted  for  the  Celex:  **Rmtm 
fropter  ttqua^  mridi  tub  fironde  laumem."  (Ck/.,  867.) — Tumuium. 
The  tomb  is  to  be  e  moond  of  earth. — Carmgn.    •*  An  inacriplioii." 

DapknU  ego  in  tUvu,  6lo.  **  I  am  Baf^ia,  known  thronghout  the 
woods ;  known  hence  (also)  even  unto  the  stara,"  t.  e.,  not  only 
known  tbroughoat  the  woods,  but  whose  fame  has  also  spread 
thence  even  to  the  skies.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Serviua : 
'*  in  9U9U  notu9  H  kinc  usque  ad  sidera." — Ipse,     "  Myself." 

46-^2.  Sapor,  **  Deep  sleep."  Dcsderlein,  with  Tory  little  pro- 
prietyv  undertakes  to  show  that  sopor  is  merely  the  poetical  expres- 
sion for  sleep,  somnus  the  usual  one.  (Lot.  Spt,,  toI.  ▼.,  p.  S78.>— 
Per  asium.  '*Amid  the  smnmer  heat."— Soliefilf  two.  "With 
some  leapiog  rill,"  t.  e.,  some  hvingand  gushing  stream. — Ctdamie, 
**  On  the  reeds,"  «.  e.,  with  the  syrinx.  (Compare  note  on  Eelog. 
ji ,  T.  33.)— JHo^fnisii.  The  allusion  is  not  to  Daphnts,  bat  merely 
to  some  shepherd  who  had  taught  Mopsus  the  musical  art.  {Jokm^ 
ad  he.) 

Alter  ab  iUo,  **  Second  after  him,"  t.  e.,  next  to  him  in  point  of 
skiU. — Nos  tamen^  dte.  Mopsus  here  modestly  offers  to  sing  some 
verses  which  he  himself  had  competed  on  the  subject.«-ir06  quo* 
cumque  modo  nostra,  "  These  strains  of  mine,  such  as  they  are ;" 
literally,  •<  in  whatever  way  (we  can)."-^rotfniiti#  ad  aatra.  To 
be  taken  merely  as  a  general  expression  fat  ceUbrabimus,  and  not  at 
idl  referring  to  any  honours  of  deification. 

6^*66.  TaU  mumere,  "Than  such  a  favour." — Puer,  Daphnis. 
— Ista  camdna,  "  Tho^e  vevaea  of  thine."  Observe  the  force  of 
ista. — Stimicon,    The  fictitious  name  of  some  shepherd. 

56^1.  Candidus  tneuetunh  dec  ^Daphnis,  arrayed  in  robes  of 
refulgent  light,  gazes  with  admiration  on  the  threshold  of  Olympus, 
all  new  to  his  eyes,"  t.  e.,  on  the  entrance  to  the  courts  of  heaven. 
Olympus  is  here  taken  for  the  arx  eetU,  where  the  gods  were  be- 
lieved to  dwell.— £r^o  aiaeris  voluptas.  "  A  lively  pleasttre,  there* 
fore,"  t.  <.,  eager  joy  at  behokling  his  apotheosis. — Jhyadasque 
puellas.  (Consult  note  on  Eeiog,  ii,  64.) — Bomu,  hk  the  sense  of 
bemgnus.-^Otia.    "  R^[iose,"  t.  e.,  a  state  of  peace. 

63-64.  Inionsi  momtes,  "  The  woody  mountains  ;"  literally,  *'  un- 
shorn," and  equivalent  to  tneodat.- CarmtiM  sonanl,  **  Send  forth 
loud  strains."  To  the  exoited  imagination  of  Menaksas  the  veiy 
rocks  and  vine-grounds  seem  ta  break  forth  into  songs  of  joy. — 
Deus,  deus  iOe,  dcC.  "  He  is  a  god,  that  (Daphnis  of  ours)  is  a  godp 
O  Menalcas !"    The  cry  of  the  rocks,  &c.  . 

65-66.  Bonus  felisque.    "  Kind  and  propitious."— £fi7tMi^iMrara#. 
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Four  altars  are  erected,  two  for  DapbniB,  and  two  for  Phcebiis ;  that 
is,  two  for  him  who  excelled  all  other  mortals  in  song,  and  two  for 
the  god  of  song  himself.  Observe  that  Daphnis  &nd  Phcebos  are 
not  here  oiD/k^/ioi,  t.  c,  worshipped  on  a  eommon  idtar,  but  have 
each  altars  of  their  own.  The  plurality  of  altars  is  intended  for 
more  extensire  sacrifices  than  ordinary. — Eece^tuuHHj  Dapkni,  d&c. 
'*  Lo !  two  (altars)  for  thee,  O  Daphnis,  two,  arger  oneB,for  Pbttbus." 
Obserre  that  aitaria  is  here  in  apposition  with  »a»  understood. 
This  passage  shows  ^ainly  that  the  distinctive  difference  between 
ara  and  aUare  is  here  meant  to  be  obserred.  Ara  is  an  altar  of 
smaller  sfze^  on  which  incense,  firoits  of  the  earth,  and  similar  obla^ 
tions  are  efiered  up ;  allure  is  an  altar  of  larger  size,  on  which  Tio* 
time  are  burned.  This  serres  to  explain,  also,  what  immediately 
follows.  To  Daphnis,  as  to  a  deified  hero,'no  bloody  oflferings  are 
lo  be  made ;  the  oblations  are  to  consist  merely  of  mUk,  oil,  and 
wine. 

67-71.  Bina,  Observe  the  distinction  between  bina  in  this  line 
and  duo9  in  the  one  inmiediately  foUowing.  Two  cups  of  milk  are 
to  be  placed  on  each  altar,  but  only  one  bowl  of  wine,  the  bowls 
being  more  capaeious  than  the  cups.— £l,  naUto  in  primit,  dec 
*<  And  especially  enlivening  the  ieast  with  abundant  juice  of  Bac^ 
chus;"  literally,  "with  much  Bacchus."  This  is  the  customary 
feast  after  a  sacrifice. — Vina  novum  furtdamf  &o.  <'  I  will  pour  forth 
from  cups  the  Ariusian  wine,  a  new  kind  of  nectar,"  t.  e.,  I  wiU 
pour  forth  libations  of  the  luscious  Ariusian  wine.  The  guests  at 
banquets  of  this  kind  were  accustomed,  during  the  second  course, 
to  pour  forth  libations  of  the  more  generous  kinds  of  wine.  Th9 
use  of  foreign  wines  for  such  a  purpose  became  very  frequent  with 
the  Romans  after  A.U.O.  700.    (Fom,  ad  loc.) 

AriOMui.  The  Ariusian  wine  was  the  produce  of  the  eraggy 
heights  of  Ariusium,  in  the  island  of  Chios,  extending  three  hun- 
dred stadia  along  the  coast.  It  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best  of 
all  Greek  wines  (xiv.,  I).  From  Atheneus  we  learn  that  the  prod- 
uce of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usui^y  divided  into  three  dis* 
tinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  a  sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a 
peculiar  quality,  thence  termed  avrdxpaTov  (i.,  S5).  All  of  these 
seem  to  have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  .^-Caia<At«.  The 
ealathus  Was  a  cap  shaped  like  a  basket,  which  latter  is  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  term.  Such  a  basket  may  be  seen  in  the  M- 
lowing  cut. 
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7S-76.  Lyciiut.  "  The  Ljetian,"  i.  t.,  th«  CretuL  Ljrctiu  wu 
one  of  the  nmst  considenble  cities  of  Crete,  to  the  nortlieMt  of 
Presiu. — SdiKKii*  Salyrot.  Thia,  of  coarse,  woald  be  in  good  keep- 
tag  with  B  fesiiral  in  honoar  of  a  matlc  dojty.  The  Satrn  wen  a 
aort  of  demigoda  that  attended  upon  Baecfant,  and  are  deacribed 
B8  having  been  half  men,  half  soata. — Hoc  tibi  temper  ennt.  '•  Theae 
(hononra)  ahall  be  alwaya  thine. '* — Seddemtu.  "  We  ahtf  p«:r." — 
Luttrabinmt  ggrat.  "  Wfl  aball  be  makinf  a  loatratioa  of  the  fialda." 
TbeaUnsioniatotheAinbaTTBlia.  (Conaull  note  on  Gcorf .  i.,  843.) 
llM  aaerificea  to  Daphnia,  then,  were  to  be  perpetuated  from  jeai 
to  year ;  that  is,  hia  Bpotheoaia  waa  to  be  commemorated  at  the 
feaiivalof  the  njmpba,  aodalsa  at  that  of  tha  Ambarralia,  both  of 
which  took  place  yeaii;. 

77-80.  Thynm.  The  ihpne  of  tbe  ancient*  was  not  oar  eoDUMm 
thyme,  bat  the  Tkymiu  capitatut,  jui  DioieerUUt,  of  Baahin.  It  now 
grows  tngreatplenty  on  the  moantains  of  Greece.  The  Attio  boner 
was  conaidered  the  beat,  becaase  of  the  exceUenoe  of  tbe  Attic 
thyme,  eBpeeiatly  that  growins  on  Mount  Hymeltns.  The  ancient 
IbTnte  waa  more  fragrant  and  agreeable  to  tbe  taate  than  our  own. 
— Dum  Tore  cicada.  The  eieada'a  feeding  on  dew  la  mentioned  not 
only  by  the  ancient  poeta,  aa,  fer  example,  Hesiod  {SiM.,  Hen.,  396), 
and  llieocritiia  {Id.,  It.,  16),  bat  also  by  Ariatolle,  Pliny,  &c.  Thua 
tbe  latter  states  :  "  Hxhent  in  peelort  fitMem  quiddam  aeiJaUun  ; 
to  roren  Umintni,"  dec.  (if.  N.,  IL,  88.)  As  regards  the  cicada  itself, 
eonaull  note  on  Eclag.  ii.,  13. 

DomtuMm  tu  quaqui  vetit.  "  Thoa  too  ahah  bind  (thy  anppliants) 
by  TOWS,"  i.  e.f  shall  bind  them  to  perform  their  towb,  by  granting 
their  prayers.  Daphnia  will  be  a  deity,  and  tbej  who  olfer  up  their 
petition  to  him  will  be  bound  to  the  peribrmance  of  (hose  things 
which  they  promised  to  perform  in  case  their  prayers  were  granted. 
TUa,  after  aU,  ia  eqnivalent  merely  to  saying  that  Daphnia  will  ba 
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addressed  in  prayers,  and  will  hear  the  prayers  so  addressed  to 
him. 

82--90.  VenienH*  nbUus  autiri,  "  The  whisper  of  the  rising  South.*' 
— Pereussa.  "  Gently  struck." — Ante.  **  First,"  t.  «.,  before  thou 
make  a  present  unto  me. — CietUd.  In  the  general  sense  of  arun" 
dine  or  co/omo.  Serrius  seems  to  say  that  cietUa  means,  properly, 
the  space  between  two  knots  in  a  reed.  (Ad  Edog.,  ii.,  35.) — For* 
fnosum  Ccrydony  ^.  The  commencement  of  Eclogue  ii. — Cujum 
pecuSf  dec.  The  commencement  of  £ck)gue  iii.  Some  think,  from 
this  and  the  preTious  quotation,  that  Virgil  means  himself  under 
the  name  of  Menalcas. 

At  tu  eume  pedum,  d&c,  Mopsus  at  last  insists  upon  hisfriend^s 
acceptance  of  a  shepberd^s  crook,  the  value  of  which  he  sets  forth 
by  telling  him  that  another  bad  earnestly  desired  it  in  Vain,  and  also 
by  describing  the  beat^y  of  the  crook  itself — Quum.  **  Although." 
— Non  tulit,  ■  "  Bore  not  away  as  his  own." — Formoeum  paribus 
nodi»9  dec.  <'  Beautiful  for  its  even  knots  and  brass,"  t«  e.,  for  its 
eyen  joints  and  the  brass  that  adorns  it. 
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ECLOGUE    VI. 

Subject. 

Thi»  Eclogue  is  addressed  by  Virgil  to  Vams,  who  studied  along 
with  bim  at  Naples,  under  Syro,  the  Epicurean  philoeopher.  Two 
young  SatytB  are  introduced,  who  seize  Silenus,  while  asleep  in  a 
cave,  and  compel  him  to  entertain  them  with  a  song,  which  he  had 
frequently  promised  them.  The  god  immediately  begins  to  give 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  system 
of  Epicurus.  He  then  passes  on  to  Deucalion's  deluge  and  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  and  recounts  some  of  the  most  celebrated  faUes 
and  transformations  of  the  ptimeral  world.  {DutUop^s  Ram,  Lii.f 
Tol.  ill.,  p.  118.) 

This  Eclogue,  according  to  Voss,  was  composed  in  the  summer 
of  A.U.C.  715,  the  poet  being  then  in  his  80th  year. 


1-3.  Frtma  S^aeuiio,  dec.  **  My  Muse  was  the  first  that  deigned 
to  sport  in  Syracusan  strain."  The  poet  here  claims  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  introduoe  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  into  Roman  literature.  As  his  model  was 
Theocritus,  the  Sicilian  poet,  and  a  native  of  Syracuse,  he  calls  this 
department  of  poetry  the  Syracusan,  that  is,  Sicilian  strain. — D^- 
it^a  tMt.  The  Roman  muse,  that  is,  the  Roman  poets  before  Virgtl, 
had  treated  of  loftier  themes.  To  treat  of  pastoral  subjects,  there- 
fore, was  an  aet  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Goddess  of 
Song.  Obserre  that  in  the  explanation  here  given  we  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Voss,  Spohn,  and  Wagner  as  to  the  force  of  frimd. 
Heyne,  with  less  propriety,  understands  it  as  referring  merely  to 
the  first  production  of  VirgiPs  own  Muse. 

Thaha,  This  Muse  is  here  named,  with  great  propriety,  as  the 
patroness  of  bucolic  song,  since  to  her  was  ascribed  the  invention 
of  husbandry,  dec.  Compare  the  scholiast  on  ApoUonius,  Arg.^  ill., 
1 :  Baktia  61  Q^y^rat  e^xivcu)  yntpyiav,  ««£  r^v  irepi  tu  ^ra  itpay- 
fiarelav. 

3-5.  Quum  eaneremy  6l»,  The  exordmm  to  this  Eclogue  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  unto 
Varus  what  he  was  pleased  to  deem  his  own  humble  powers  of 
song.  Varus,  it  would  seem,  had  thought  pastoral  poetry  too  low- 
ly a  theme  for  Virgil's  muse,  and  had  urged  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  epic  subjects.    The  poet,  however,  judging  his  powers  un- 
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eqaal  to  such  a  task,  thinks  he  ought  to  paraae  those  humbler  topics 
for  which  nature  appears  to  have  intended  him. 

Cynihius  aurem  veUU.  <'  ApoUo  twitched  my  ear."  ApoUo  was 
called  CyrUhiust  from  Mount  Cynthns  in  the  island  of  Delos,  on 
which  mountain  he  was  bom.  From  the  same  cause  Diana  was 
called  C3mthia. — Aurtm  vellii.  In  order  to  ensore  attention  to  what 
was  said.  OMsenre  that  veUit  is  here  in  the  perfect. — Deduetum 
aumen.  **  An  unpretending  strain."  Deiuctum  here  means,  Uter- 
ally,  *•  thin-spun,"  and  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  wool  that  is  span 
out  thin. 

6-12.  Super  tUfi  eruni.  "Thou  wilt  have  (poets)  more  than 
enough." — Vare.  L.  Alfenns  Varus,  a  follower  of  Ccsar*s,  and 
who  had  studied  the  Epicurean  philosophy  at  Naples,  along  with 
Virgil,  under  the  philosopher  Sjio^^Tristia  anuUn  heUa,  **To 
build  up  the  narrative  of  gloomy  wars."  Varus  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  civil  wars,  having  sided,  as  has  been  remariced,  with 
Caesar. — AgretUm  tenui,  &c,    (Compare  Eelog.,  i.,  2.) 

Non  injtista  eano.  "  I  sing  no  unbidden  strains,"  t. «.,  I  sing  what 
Apollo  orders  me  to  sing,  and  this  alone.  Aiiolle  had  directed  htm 
(«.  6)  to  eonfine  his  attention  tp  pastoral  and  hnmUe  themes. — Hoc 
quoque,  **  Even  these  (my  strains),"  t.  e.,  even  these  unpretending 
strains  of  mine. — Captut  €$nore,  <*  Taken  with  love  of  mine,"  «. «., 
pleased  with  them. — SHi  qum  pNueripni.  **  Whicfa  haa  iosoribed 
upon  its  front."  Observe  that  pagina,  in  this  sentence,  is  equiva- 
lent; in  fact,  to  carmen, 

13-15.  PergitCj  Pierides,  '<  Proceed,  ye  maidens  of  Pieria."  As 
regards  this  appellation  of  the  Muses,  eonsultnote  on  Edog.  iiL,  66. 
The  poet  now  proeeeds  to  the  subject  of  his  Eclogue. — Ckrome  ei 
MnatyluM.  Two  young  satyrs,  not  shepherds.  That  thej  were  not 
mere  mortals,  appears  from  their  intimacy  with  Silenus  (v.  16)  as 
well  as  with  .£gle.  No  human  beings  could  have  come  even  into 
the  sight  of  nymphs  and  woodland  divinities  without  straigbtway 
losing  their  reason,  and  becoming  what  was  termed  w^JUrfrroi, 
•r  lymphoH.     (Vose,  adloc.)  ' 

SileTtum.  Silenus  was  a  demigod,  who-  became  the  nurse,  pre- 
ceptor, and  attendant  of  Bacchus.  He  was  noted  for  his  wisdom» 
but  equf^  noted  for  intemperance.  This  deity  was  usually  repre- 
sented as  old,  bald,  and  flat-noeed,  riding  on  a  broad-backed  ass* 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  sometimes  supported  by  sat]rr8,  canying 
his  can  in  his  hand,  or  else  tottering  along  leaning  on  his  staff  of 
Ibnnel.*— /ft^CalmN.  **  Swollen,"  t.  c,  flushed  and  tumid,  the  eflbct  of 
copious  drinking.  /««db.  laechun,  another  name  for  Baocbus*  is 
here  used,  by  metonymy,  for  **  wine." 
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IA~I7.  Scrfc  Hard  drinkers  were  accustomed  to  wear  svlands 
around  their  browa.— TmAtm  capiii  ddaj*^  "Haling  fallen  to 
Bucb  a  diBtanoe  from  bia  head,"  It  ia  very  bard  to  uj  what  ia 
here  the  tms  meaning  of  tantum.  If  we  join  it  with  procui,  it  makes 
a  most  barah  conatructjon  ;  if  we  render  it  "  only,"  U  claahea  with 
pread  uoleia  this  atand  for  juUa,  which  ia  too  forced ;  if,  with  Voas, 
we  make  it  equiralent  to  nwJo,  "Juat,"  it  appears  Irlgid  and  tame. 
We  have  Tentared,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as  atanding  for  in  tamlum. 

Et  grant  attriUi,  &c.  "And  his  heavy  flagon  hmig  bj  ita  well- 
worn  handle,"  i.  e.,  hung  from  hia  hand.  He  still  graaped  the  flag- 
on, though  iu  a  state  of  unoonscioiis  intoxication.  The  candariu 
was  a  kind  of  drinking-cup  furnished  with  handles.  It  ia  said  bj 
•ome  writera  to  haTe  derived  ita  uante  from  one  Canthams,  who 
drat  made  capa  of. this  form.  The  eantharus  was  the  cup  sacred 
to  BaochUB,  who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancient  Tases  holding 
it  in  bia  hand,  aa  in  the  following  wood'Cut. 


le-SS.  AvAc.  The  rarer  form  for  atnbot.  (Jtudi.,  Imtil.,  toI.  f., 
p.  BT,  id-  Stallb.).~Ipai  tx  ttriit.  "  Made  of  hia  rery  garlands."— 
Timiiuqat  nipiTvmil.  "And  comes  suddenly  npon  the  startled 
yonngBtera."    We  haye  gtxen  mpimtmt  here  the  meaning  aaeigtwd 
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to  it  by  Forcellioi  and  Scheller.  Voss  and  others  make  it  signify 
"  encourages/*  but  with  far  less  propriety.— %7flm^u«  videnti.  "And 
to  him  now  opening  bis  eyes,"  t.  e.,  aroused  from  his  slumbers. — 
Sanffuineis  morisy  dec.  Servius  thinks  that  this  alluded  to  the  red 
colour  being  sacred  to  the  gods.  Not  so,  however.  The  poet  is 
merely  describing  a  girlish  joke. 

Satis  eat  potuisse  videri.  "  It  is  enough  that  you  appear  to  have 
been  able,"  i.  «.,  able  to  bind  me.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Heyne,  "  videri  me  vincire  potuisse.** 

25-30.  Cognoscite.  "  Hearken  unto." — Carminavobis,itc,  "Yoa 
shall  have  strains ;  this  one  another  kind  of  reward."  Vobis  refers 
to  the  young  satyrs ;  huie,  to  ^gle;  and  mercedis  is  sportively  used 
in  allusion  to  the  trick  played  upon  him. 

Turn  vero,  &c.  All  nature  is  delighted  with  the  woAdrous  strain. 
Not  only  do  the  Fauns  dance  and  the  wild  beasts  move  sportively 
in  joyous  measure,  but  the  very  forest-trees  wave  their  leafy  tops 
in  token  of  admiration. — Faunos.  The  Fauns  were  rural  divinities, 
having  partly  a  human  body»  partly  that  of  a  goat. — Jn  nwnurum  /«- 
dare.  **  Moving  sportively  to  the  measure,"  t.  e,,  in  cadence  with 
his  song. 

Pamasia  rupes.  **  The  Parnasian  rock,"  t.  ^.,  the  rocky  mount- 
ain of  Parnassus.  Mount  Parnassus,  in  Phocis,  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  On  it  stood  Delphi,  famed  for  its  oracle 
of  the  former. — ^Nec  tantum  Rhodope,  &c.  **  Nor  do  Rhodope  and 
Ismarus  so  much  admire  Orpheus,"  t.  «.,  as  the  Fauns,  &c.,  ad- 
mired the  strain  of  Silenus. — Rhodope,  A  mountain  range  of 
Thrace,  forming,  in  a  great  de^ee,  its  western  boundary.  Here 
Orpheus  mourned  in  plaintive  strains  the  loss  of  his  Eurydice.— 
Ismarus.    A  mountain  of  Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 

31-34.  Namque  canebat,  &c.  Silenus  begins  his  song  with  de- 
scribing the  creation  of  the  world  according  to  the  views  of  the 
£^curean  school  of  philosophy.  Epicurus  taught  that  the  universe 
consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space,  or  vacuum,  in  which  matter 
exists  and  moves ;  and  all  matter,  of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible 
to  certain  indivisible  particles  or  atoms,  which  are  eternal.  These 
atoms,  moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  downward, 
and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form  the  different  bodies 
which  are  found  in  the  world,  and  which  differ  in  kind  and  shape, 
according  as  the  atoms  are  differently  placed  in  respect  to  one  an- 
other. 

Uti  magnum  per  inane,  dec.    **  How  the  seeds  of  earth,  and  air, 
and  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  pure  ethereal  fire,  had 
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(originally)  been  gathered  together  throaghoat  the  immeiMe  roid." 
B  J 'magnum  inane  ia  here  meant  the  immenaity  of  apace,  aa  exial- 
ing  before  the  creation  of  the  nniTerae.  In  thia  are  eongregatedt 
in  wild  confusion,  the  primordial  atoma  wheoee  all  thinga  are  to 
proceed.  A  long  lapse  of  ages  enaaea,  during  which  tbeae  atoma, 
or  seeds  of  fatnre  being,  float  to  and  iiro,  aome  attracting,  othera 
repelling,  until  gradually  the  four  elementa  ariae  firom  tbeae  their 
seeds,  and  the  frame- work  of  the  nniverse  begins  to  be  deyeloped. 

lAquidi  ignis.  Obserre  that  Uqmidua  is  here  a  Lttcretian  epithet, 
equivalent  to  purus,  i.  e.,  «fWciw,  the  reference  being  to  the  fieiy 
essence,  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated  state,  and  free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  grosser  particlea,  like  pore  and  limpid  water.  (Compare 
Lueret.f  Yi.,  S04.> 

Ut  his  exordia  primis,  dcC.  **  How,  Irom  theae  primal  atoma,  all  be- 
ginnings, and  the  tender  irame-work  itaelf  of  the  univerae  grew  to- 
gether," t.  €.,  gradually  aroae. — Exordia  omnia.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Wagner :  <*Onima  exordia  aunt  singul«  rea  ex  atomo- 
rum  concursu  natae."— TVncr.    Becaoae  juat  created. 

3&-40.  Turn  durare  iohuHj-Ajc.  **  Then,  how  the  earth  began  to 
consolidate,  lind  to  shut  up  Nereua  by  himaelf  in  the  deep,"  t. «.,  to 
abut  up  the  ocean-waters,  dec.  Supply  Mf.  before  eaperit.'^NereuM, 
the  sea-deity,  the  eldest  son  of  Pontns  and  Terra,  ia  here  taken,  by 
metonymy,  for  the  waters  of  the  .sea  themaelTes.  The  meaning  of 
the  poet  is  this,  that  the  earth,  by  growing  oompact  and  solid, 
forced  the  superincumbent  water  to  retire  from  it,  and  to  Ibrm  the 
8eaB,^Diieludert.  **To  Shut  up  apart."— Poalot.  Observe  that 
ponius  is  here  used  for  the  cavity  of  the  aea,  the  great  abyss. 

Jamque  tuwum,  dec.  **  And  then,  how  the  earth  is  lost  in  aaton- 
isbment  at  the  shining  of  the  new  son ;"  moreiiteraUy,  <*tbat  the 
new  sun  begins  to  zhineP'—^uhmoiis,  "  Lifted  up  on  hi^."  The 
clouds,  before  the  separation  of  the  elementa,  brooded  oTor  the 
eanh.'^Ineipiant.  We  would  expect  ineeperini  here,  juat  aa  we 
would  stupuerini  and  eeciderini  in  what  immediately  precedes ;  but 
the  present  is  mere  graphic. — Per  ignaros  monies.  •  **  Oyer  the 
mountains  that  had  not  seen  them  before."  We  haTO  adopted  igna- 
ros  with  Wagner,  in  place  of  the  coBunon  reading  ignoios.  Observe 
that  ignari  mantes  is  equivalent  to  "  mantes,  qui  antea  ammaUa  non 
viderant.** 

41-42.  Hine  lapides  Pyrrha  jactos.  <*  Then  he  tells  of  the  stones 
thrown  by  Pyrrha."  Observe  that  PyrrhmM  the  dative  here,  by  a 
Hellenism,  for  a  Pyrrha,  After  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  this  indi- 
vidual and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  who  were  the  only  two  human  beinga 
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that  wera  savedt  were  ofdered  by  an  oracle  to  ca^t  stones  be- 
hind them.  The  stones  cast,  aocordtnglyt  by  Deucalion  became 
men ;  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  became  women.  Silenns,  haTing 
sung  of  the  first  formation  of  the  world,  proceeds  to  mention  the 
lenoTation  of  it  by  |*]nnha,  and  its  amelioration  by  Satam  and  Pro- 
metheus. He  then  goes  on  to  diow  the  CTil  consequences  that 
attend  the  pertnibations  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  passions.  The  ihbles,  therefore,  that  are  thus  intro- 
dnoed  by  him  are  not  brought  in  at  random,  but  serve  to  set  forth 
the  moral  doctHne  of  Epicurus,  namely,  tbat  we  oqght  to  avoid  all 
perturbations  of  the  mind. 

Satumia  regna,  **  The  reign  of  Saturn,"  t.  «.,  in  X4tf ium,  during 
the  Golden  Age.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in  marking  a  hap- 
py era. — CauauioMque  vohicrts.  Prometheus,  the,  son  of  lapetus, 
having  formed  a  roan  out  of  clay,  animated  him  with  fire  i^hich  he 
had  stolen  firom  the  skies  by  applying  a  stalk  of fentla  to  the  char- 
iot-wheel of  the  sun.  According  to  another  legend,  Jie  piade  man- 
kind acquainted  with  the  uses  of  fire,  having  stolen  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  like  manner,  from  the  heavens.  Jove,  ofiTended  at  the  deed, 
ordered  him  to  be  chained  to  Mount  Caucasus,  where  an  eagle,  or 
vulture  preyed  continually  on  his  liver« 

48-44.  Hylan  nauUt  quo  fimUf  dec  ''  At  what  fountain  le|t  ,be- 
hind  the  mariners  called  for  Hylas,  so  that  the  whole  shore  re- 
sounded Ifylas !  Hylas !"  .According  to  >be  common  account,  Hy- 
las  was  a  you^  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition. He  was  lost  in  a  fountain,  whither  he  went  to  draw  wa- 
ter, and  hence  was  fabled  to  have  been  capriejd  away  by  a  Naiad. 
The  Argonauts  called  a  long  time  for  him  in  vain,  and  hence,  it  is 
said,  arose  the  aaaual  custom  of  jcalling  aloud  for  Hylas.  The  scene 
of  this  &ble  was  the  coast  of  Bithynia.  Muller'&  explanation  of 
the  legend  is  evidently  the  tme  one.  Hylas  is  merely  a  type  of  the 
tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer^  heat.  {MidUr^ 
Uui.  Gr.  Lit,,  p.  19.) 

CUmdssent.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  the^  subjunctive  herp, 
«  had  called'*  for  Hylas,  as  is  said,  t.  e.,  as  early  legends  tell. 

46-61.  PoiiphaHn.  Pasiphae  was  tl^e  daughter  ofihe  sun,  and 
wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. — Virgo  infelix.  **  Unhappy  female.** 
The  term  virgo  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense  for  femina  ormu/tcr, 

as  applied  to  a  married  female,  and  the  mother  of  three  children. 

PraUde9,  '*  The  daughters  of  Pnetus."  Hiese  were  three  in  num- 
ber, and  their  father  was  King  of  Argolis.  They  were  seized  with 
insanity  for  contemning  the  rites  of  Bacchus.    Another  legend 
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Jono  and  her  teinpie.-*  While  under  the  inflnenoe  of  thieyhrensyt 
t&9  Proelidea  roamed  over  the  plaina,  th*  woods,  the  wastes  of  Ar* 
l^lis  and  Arcadia,  fimcyittf  theras^Tes  changed  into  eows.  They 
were  finally  cured  by  MeUuonpns.— l^sM«ViMr^iKtfo«.~  Became  noC 
coming  from  real  animals. 

UUa.  '*  Any  one  of  their  number,"  t.  e.,  of  the  PnsMes.-^ 
Quamvit  coUo,  6[C.  *<  Althon^  she  had  feared  the  ploogh  for  her 
neck,'^  t.  e.,  was  afraid  of  being  yoked  to  the  plough,  vliile  ihney- 
ing  herself  a  heifer. 

64--66.  Jkce  sub  nigrd^  dte.  **  Ruminates  the  pale  herbs  beneath 
a  dark-leaved  holm  oak."  Hie  minefi,  or  paunch,  is  the  firsi  of  the 
ibur  stomachs  of  those  animals  which  are  said  to  ruminate,  or  chew 
the  cud.  They  at  first  swallow  their  Ibod  hastily,  and  afterward 
return  it  into  their  mouths  to  be  chewed  over  again.  The  fbod  so 
retimed,  in  order  to  be  chewed  a  second  titaie,  is  called  the  ouf, 
whence  they  are  said  io  €kiw  the  cud»  The  grass,  by  being  swal- 
lowed the  first  time,  by  a  bull  or' other  raminating  animal,  loses  its 
Terdure  in  some  measure,  and  becomes  yellowish,  whence  Virgil 
calls  the  cud  ptMente9  herbat.  Am  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  jhi^ 
UnUtt  consult  noto  on  Eelog.  ii.,  47.— iiftjvsiii.    Supply  vaeeam. 

Ciaudiief  Nymphm.  The  supposed  cry  of  Pasiphae. — DietatB. 
'<  Ye  Cretan."  JHcUub  is  here  equivalent  to  Cretka',  from  Mount 
Dicte,  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  in  a  cave  of  which  mountain  the  young 
Jupiter  was  concealed  from  the  pursuit  of  Saturn. — Nemorum  Mltut. 
**  The  woody  avenues  of  the  forests."  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne :  **  Nemanum  $aUu9  sunt  hie  aditns  ad  silvas,  angnsti 
fere,  asperi  et  confragosi,  quv  loca  proprie  saltus  dieuntnr."  Pa^ 
siphaA  calls  on  the  Cretan  nymphs  to  close  these  avenues  leading 
to  the  forests,  lest  the  bull  may  escape  by  means  of  them. 

57-69.  FenuU  mm  obvia.  "May  meet.'*— Errabunda  b&vit  vet- 
tigia.  For  err§htiM  b&vit  vesHgia,  —  Siabuia  ad  Guriyma.  «*  To 
the  stalls  of  Gortyna."  Gortyna,  or  Gortyn,  was  a  city  of  Crete, 
next  to  Cnossos  in  splendour  and  importance.  It  stood  in  a  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Lethnus,  at  a  distance  otT  ninety  stadia  from 
the  Libyan  Sea.  The  epithet  Chrtytiiiat  ho%rever,  would  here  seem 
to  be  used  in  a  general  sense  for  **  Cretan,"  f.'«.,  well-known,  or 
accustomed. 

61-e3.  TumemttiHup€niniim,^,  «<Tbenhe  sings  of  the  maid- 
en  that  admired  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides."  The  anusion  is  to 
Atalanta,  daughter  of  Schoenus,  king  of  Scyros,  or,  more  correctly, 
aAeording  to  another  aooount,  of  lasion,  king  of  Arcadia.    She  wia 
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lemarkable  for  swiftiiesB  of  foot,  and  was  to  be  given  in  marriage 
to  him  who  should  conquer  her  in  the  race.  tHippomenes  succeed- 
ed in  the  attempt,  and  Atalanta  lost  the  race  with  him  through  her 
admiration  of  three  golden  apples  obtained  froin  the  gardens  of  the 
Hespendes  in  Africa,  and  which  her  artful  opponent  threw  out  to 
divert  her  from  her  course. — Hetperiditm.  Consult  Amkon^g  CUut, 
Diet,,  B*  T.  Hetperidet.  Obseme  that  Silenus  cites  the  cupidity 
of  Atalanta  as  another  instance  of  the  *<  perturbations  of  the  mind" 
ahready  alluded  to.    (Consult  note  on  line  41.) 

Turn  PhaXtkontiadas,  dec.  '^Then  he  surrounds  the  sisters  of 
Pha«thon  with  the  moss  of  a  bitter  bark,  and  raises  the  tall  alders 
from  the  ground,''  t. «.,  he  then  sings,  how  the  sisters  of  Pha«thon, 
while  mourning  the  untimely  fate  of  their  brother,  were  changed 
into  alders.  Viigil  Nowhere  {JEn,,  x.,  190)  makes  them  to  have 
been  transformed  into  poplars.  Other  authorities,  again,  say  into 
larch- trees.  The.  mad  folly  of  Phaethon  becomes  another  instance 
of  "  perturbation  of  mind.  '* — Corticig,  The  noun  cortex  is  both  mas- 
culine and  feminine.    (Consult  Ruddinuuai,  In^t.,  i.,  p.  39,  ed.  Stallb.) 

64-66.  Turn  eanit,  erron/em,  dec.  The  poet,  having  represented 
the  evil  e^cts  of  unruly  passions  in  these  several  examples,  now 
represents  the  more  happy  condition  of  a  wise  man,  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  quiet  studies  of  literature.  Under  this  character,  he 
takes  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  most  elegant  compliment  to  his 
friend  Gallus,  who  was  himself  an  able  poet. — Pertnetei.  The  Per- 
messus  was  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Helicon,  and  sacred 
to  the  Muses.  The  poet,  to  indicate  that  Gallus  was  attached  to 
poetic  studies,  describes  him  as  wandering  amid  the  secret  haunts 
of  the  Muses. — GaUum,  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  distinguished  Roman, 
who  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the  Latin  elegiac  writers.  He 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus,  and  was  at  length  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Egypt ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  misgovem- 
ment,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

Aonas,  "  The  Aonian."  For  Aoniee,  By  the  "  Aonian  Mount- 
ains,"  Helicon  is  meant,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Aones, 
the  first  settlers  in  Bceotia. — Sororum.  Referring  to-the  Muses. — 
Pheebi  chonu.  The  Muses  again  are  meant.— •ii^jurrexm^.  They 
rose  to  do  him  honour.  Compare  H,,  i.,  638,  eeqq,,  where  the  dei- 
ties of  Olympus  rise  to  receive  Jupiter. 

67-73.  Lums.  Consult  note  on  Edog.,  iv.,  66. — Divino  carmine 
pt^tor.  For  the  more  prosaic  dinni  carminia  pastor.  According  to 
early  iaUes,  X«inos  was  a  shepherd,  like  Amphion  and  Hesiod.-^ 
4fi0.    «<  Celery.'*— ^<T«a#«ii».    "Totheoldmaaof  Ascra."  Th« 
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allosioa  is  to  Hesiod,  who  was  bora  at  Ascra,  in  B«BOtia.— Qw^m 
iUe  BoUbat,  6lc,  The  poet  here  ascribes  to  Hesiod  what  is  usnally 
mentioned  in  ancient  legends  as  a  feat  of  Orpheus.  (Comparo 
Echg.,  ill.,  46.) 

Grynei  ntmorU.  The  Grynean  grove  took  its  name  /rom  Gry- 
neiun  or  Gryn^a,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  .£olis,  situate  on  the 
coast  of  Lydia,  northwest  of  Cume.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  Celtic  name  for  the  sun  is  Grian,  (Consult 
Vufenbaek,  CtUicOf  vol.  i.,  p.  138,  n.  206.)^Onfo*  According  to 
Servius,  Euphorion,  a  poet  of  Chakis,  had  treated  of  the  Grynean 
grove,  and  Gallus  had  translated  his  poems  into  Latin  verse. — Ns 
quit  sU  lueuM,  dus.  Apollo  will  delight  in  no  grove  more  than  thii, 
after  its  praises  shall  have  been  sung  by  Gallus. 

74-77.  Quid  loquoTy  ut  Scyllam  Nisi,  dec.  **  Why  need  J  say  how 
he  told  of  Scylla,  daughter  of  Nisus,  or  (of  that  other  Scylla),  of 
whom  it  is  reported  that,  having  her  snow-white  loins  girt  with 
barking  monsters,  she  harassed  the  Dolichian  ships,**  dtc.  The 
common  text  has  **  Quid  loquar^  ut  ScylUun  Nisi,  quam  fama  teeuia 
e«^**  dec.,  according  to  which,  Virgil  speaks  merely  of  one  Scylla, 
and  confounds  the  daughter  of  Nisus  with  the  daughter  of  Pfaoreys. 
Aifiother  reading  found  in  numerous  MSS.,  and  given  also  by  Ser* 
vius,  is  as  follows :  "  Quid  loqutar  mU  ScjfUam  Nin  guMn/^ma  ttcuU 
est"  which,  like  the  previous  one,  makes  the  poet  confound  the  two 
Scyllas.  As  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Virgil  oonld  have  erred  in  the 
case  of  two  such  ordinary  and  well-known  fables,  we  have  adopted 
the  emendation  of  Doering,  which  appears  to  remove  the  whole 
difficulty. 

Ui  ScyUam- Nisi,  Supply  narraveritf  and  observe  the  ellipsis  of 
JUiam  with  Nisi,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  The  story  of  this  Scylla 
is  referred  to  by  Virgil  in  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics,  v.  404. — 
Quam  fama  seaUa  esi,  dec.  Literally,  "  Whom  report  has  (ever) 
accompanied  (to  the  following  e&dct,  namely,  that  she),'*  dec  Ob- 
serve, also,  that  the  fulleji^ession  in  the  text  would  be,  "  out  ilUm 
sUeram  Scyllam,  qmm,'^  dec.  The  reference  now  is  to  Scylla, 
daughter  of  Phorcys,  who  was  transformed  by  Circe  into  a  monster, 
having  the  upper  part  of  her  body  that  of  a  beautiful  female  as  be- 
fore, but  the  lower  part  surrounded  by  barking  sefr4ogs.  For  the 
earlier  description  of  Seylla,  however,  as  found  in  Homer,  consult 
AnikotCs  Class*  Diet.,  s.  v. 

DuUehias  rates.  Alluding  to  the  vessel  of  Ulysses,  which,  though 
only  a  single  one,  is  here,  by  poetical  exaggeration,  expressed  in  thA 
plural.    Dulichium  was  the  principal  island  in  the  group  called 
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Echinades,  lying  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiifl.  Virgil  would 
seem  to  make  it  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  Uljsses,  thoagh  Ho- 
mer speaks  of  it  as  under  the  sway  of  Meges.  (II.,  ii.,  635.) — Can- 
ibu»  laceritse  marinis.  Virgil  follows  fTere  a  post-Homeric  legend. 
Homer's  Scylla  is  a  monster  dwelling  in  a  cave  in  the  middle  of  a 
diffi  whence  she  stretches  forth  her  six  long  necks,  and  out  of  eyery 
ship  that  passes  each  mouth  takes  a  man/ 

78-81.  Auif  ui  mutatos  Terei,  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  legend 
of  Tereus,  consult  Anthonys  Class.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Philomela.  'Tereus 
was  changed  into  a  bird  called  irnnff,  or  hoopoo. — Quas  illi  Philomela 
dapes.  Philomela  killed  her  own  son  Ttys,  and  served  up  his  flesh 
to  his  lather  Tereus. — Dona.  Referring  to  the  horrid  banquet. — 
Quo  cursu  deserta  petiverit.  Philomela,  on  being  pursued  by  Tereus, 
fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  was  changed  into  a  swallow,  while  her 
sister  Procne  became  a  nightingale. — Et  quihus  anU  infelix,  6&c. 
**  And  with  what  pinions  the  unhappy  woman  flew  about  before  her 
own  abode.*'    A  beautiful  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  swallow. 

83-86.  Phabo  quondam  fheditante.  «  When  Phcebus  practised  of 
old,"  t.  e.,  sang  of  yore.  (Compare  note  on  Eclog.,  i.,  S.) — AudiU 
Eurotas.  Phoebus,  according  to  the  legend,  having  become  fond  of 
Hyacinthns,  son  of  (Ebalus,  and  a  natiye  of  Sparta,  used  to  sit  by 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  sing  to  the  music  of  his  lyre,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  practise  strains  that  might  afterward  prove  pleas- 
ing to  the  ywx&k.'^ussitque  ediscere  lauro*.  '*  And  bade  its  bay- 
trees  treasure  up ;"  literally,  *'  learn  by  heart.'*  The  region  around 
Amyde,  the  native  city  of  Hyacinthns,  and  bordering  on  the  Euro- 
tas, was  famed,  according  to  Polybius  (v.  19),  for  its  bay-trees.— 
lUe.    Silenus. 

PiUsa.  Supply  «onu. — Referuni,  "Re-echo  them." — Numerum- 
que  referre.  "  And  to  count  anew  the  number,"  i.  e.,  to  recount 
the  flock.  (Compare  Voss :  "  und  die  Zahlung  erneuem,"  and  con 
suit  Eclog.,  iii.,  34.)— %/tM«tV.  "  Ordered  the  shepherds."  At  the 
end  of  the  first  Eclogue,  the  evening  was  described  by  the  smoke 
cttrling  from  the  roofs  of  the  farm-houseS,  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  shadows ;  in  the  second,  by  the  oxen  bringing  back  the  plough ; 
and  here  we  have  the  rising  of  the  evening  star,  the  gathering  of 
the  sheep  into  the  folds,  and  the  counting  of  their  number. 

Et  invito  proeeesit  Olympo.  "And  came  forth  flrom  reluctant 
Olympus,"  t.  e.,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  reluctant  sky. 
The  very  heavens  were  so  delighted  with  the  strains  of  Silenus,  that 
they  felt  relactaot  to  yield  to  the  dose  of  day,  and  altow  the  star  of 
evening  to  come  forth  in  the  sky. 
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ECLOGUE   VII. 

Subject. 

Im  thia  Edogue  is  represented  an  annebean  conteet  between  two 
shepherds,  Ooxyden.and  Thyrsis.  They  are  deseiibed  as  sitting 
under  a  tree  in  company  with  Daphnis*  who  seems  to  bare  been 
appointed  an  mnpire  between  them.  Meliboeas,  happening  lo  pass 
that  way  in  search  of  a  goat  thitf  had  strayed,  is  espied  by  Baphnis, 
who  calls  to  him,  and  insists  on  his  staying  to  hear  the  dispnte. 
The  whole  affair  if  related  by  Melibcens. 

This  Eclogne  was  composed,  according  to  Toss,  in  the  spring  of 
A.U.C.  716,  when  Yirgil  was  in  his  tfairtyHMOohd  year. 


1-5.  Sub  arguid  iliee.  '*  Beneath  a  Whispering  hotan  oak.'*  The 
soft  rustling  of  the  foUage  ky  the  Temal  breeie  is  beantiAiIly  com- 
pared to  a  whispering  sound.  So  with  the  Qreek  poets,  a  tree  ^e<, 
avplCerai,  fUkiC^rai,  ^idvpiC9i.-^In  nmmm.  Supply  loemm.-^FlortHte9 
ataiibuM,  <'In  the  flower  of' their  age.'*— ^r^siet  ttmbo,  '*Both 
Arcadians  (in  skill).''  The  Arcadians  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  song^  and  hence,  Goiydon  and  Thyrsis  are  eomi^imented 
with  the  title  of  very  Arcadians  on  account  of  their  own  skin  in 
this  respect.  Acoordlng  to  Po]ybius-(iT.,  SO),  the  natiTes  of  Arca- 
dia were  requnred  by  law  to  atudy  the  musical  art  unt&  their  thir- 
tieth year.  In  early  boyhood^  they  had  to  sing  hymns  and  p«ans  to 
the  heroes  and  gods  of  their  country ;  and  at  a  later  pertod  they 
were  taught  the  measures  of  Philoxenns  and  Timothens.  Voss 
makes  Arcade*  in  the  text  have  an  actual  reference  to  Areadian 
descent,  and  thinks  that  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  may  haye  been 
sprung  from  Arcadian  slaves,  who  had  been  brought  to  Itidy  after 
the  fall  of  CoriBtb.    This,  howerer,  appears  rery  for-fetched. 

Et  ea$uare^pare9f  dec.  Refenring  to  their  skill  in  amcebeaB  song. 
(Compare  the  accounts  Ihat  are  given  of  the  modem  imffrntisatoH 
in  Italy.) 

6-7.  Hue,  "  To  this  quarter.'*  Some  edillotts  hsTeAte,  an  infe- 
rior readfng.-<-J>i6i»  teneraa  de/bnEo,  dec.  The  season  was  early 
spring,  when  the  weather  is  still  cool,  and  the  niyrtles  of  Melibceus 
being  young  and  tender^  atood  in  need  of  shelter.  The  Myrtus  ecm^ 
mums  IMea  of  Bauhin,  or  common  myttle,  grows  ptontifutty  in  Italy ; 
but  even  in  Italy  ft  does  not  hnre  cold,  espeeially  when  planted  in 
gardens.    Some  cemnentolers  think  that  the  mention  of  the  shady 
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holm  oak  makes  a  difficaUy  here,  and  points  to  a  more  advanced 
season ;  bat  this,  in  fiict,  proves  nothing,  since  the  hohn  oak  is  green 
all  winter,    (ifor/yn,  ad  loe.)^ 

Vir  gregis  ipte  caper.  "  The  he-goat  himself,  the  husband  of  my 
flock."  (Compare  Theocritus,  viii.,  49 :  *0  rpaye,  top  Xivtsav  alyup 
a»ep. )  Observe  the  force  of  qwe  here,  implying  that  he  was  followed 
by  tbe  rest  of  the  flock  {Wagner,  Qwtet.  Virg.,  xviii.,  2,  h.)\  and 
hence  we  have,  in  verse  IHh,  "  caper  tibi  salvus  et  luedL** 

8-9.  Cmttra,  ''On  the  o^er  hand.*' — Caper  tibi  tahtu,  dec. 
Daphnis,  having  observed  them  gc^ng  astray,  had  driven  them  into 
a  place  of  safe^.— iSi  <piid  cesMore  poies,  *'If  thou  canst  stay 
a  while ;"  literally,  "  canst  in  any  respect  cease  from  or  leave  otf 
tby  present  employment. " — Ipsi.  "  Of  their  own  accord,**  t.  e. ,  with- 
out any  necessity  of  their  being  lodced  after  by  him. — Juvenci. 
**Thj  steers.'*  Voss  maintains  that  the  steers  of  Daphnis  are 
meant,  not  those  of  Meliboeus.  Spohn  is  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, and  states  as  a  reason  for  this  opinion  that  shepherds  were 
accustomed  to  tend  only  one  kind  of  animals  each,  not  diflTerent 
kinds.  Both,  however,  are  in  error.  The  general  tonour  of  viiiat 
is  said  by  Melibc&os  plainly  shows  that  the  steers  were  his ;  and, 
moreover,  it  appears  very  clearly  from  the  third  Eclogue  (v.  3,  6, 
and  S9)  that  the  same  shepherd  could  have  charge  of  sheep,  lambs, 
and  cattle. 

.12-16.  Mineuu.  This  river  flows  from  Lake  Benacus  into  the 
Po,  and  being  a  sluggish  stream,  has  its  banks  marshy  and  covered 
with  reeds.  Mantua  is  situate  on  an  island  in  it.-»^Sacrd  quereu. 
The  oak  was  sacred  to  Jove. — Examina.  "  The  swarms  of  bees.** 
Examin  is  from  exagmerif  and  denotes,  properly,  a  swarm  of  young 
bees  compelled  to  leave  the  parent  hive  and  seek  for  new  settle- 
ments. Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense. — 
Neque  ego  Aleippen,  dtc.  Akippe  was  the  fyvr  companion  of  Gory- 
don,  and  Phyllis  of  Th3rr8is.  Melibceus  means  that  he  had  no  one 
to  aid  him  in  his  domestic  operations,  as  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  had ; 
that  he  had  neither  an  Alcippe,  likeGorydon,  nor  a  PhyUis,  like 
Thyrsis,  to  shut  up  for  him  the  weaned  lambs  at  home. 

DepuUot  a  laete.  «  The  weaned."  For  a  literal  translation,  sup- 
ply mairia  with  laete.  Lambs  just  weaned  required  partioular  care, 
being  still  feeble  and  tender. — Et  certamen  erat,  &c.  "  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  great  contest,  Corydon  with  Thyrsis,**  t.  e., 
it  was  a  most  interesting  amcebean  contest  that  was  about  to  take 
place ;  no  less  a  one  than  Corydon  matched  with  Thyrsis. 

17-19.  Pa9$halnU  tMmeih  dec.    <<  However,  I  made  my  grave  con* 
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ceniB  yield  to  their  sport.  "^-ilZ/emof  Mustt  meminiMU  voUbani, 
**  The  Muses  willed  them  to  sing  in  alternate  strain,"  t. «.,  ordered  or 
directed  them;  literally,  "the  Muses  willed  that  they  remember 
alternate  (verses)."  MeminUse  is  here  employed  for  c^ntarey  in  al- 
lusion to  the  ordinary  custom  of  poets,  who  represent  themselves 
as  merely  learning  strains  from  the  Muses,  and  then  uttering  them 
as  a  simple  act  of  memory.  yoaB  rehds  voUUm,  which  is  recog- 
nised also  by  some  MSS.,  and  gives  it  the  force  of  veUem.  Hence 
he  would  tran^te  as  follows :  *'  Would,  O  ye  Muses,  that  I  may 
remember  their  alternate  strains,"  t.  e.,  grant  unto  me,  O  Muses, 
to  remember  well  their  strains.  Senrius,  who  makes  mention  of 
this  same  reading,  gives  a  similar  explanation.  The  reading  in  oar 
text,  however,  is  preferred  by  Heyne,  Schirach  (p.  328),  ScheUer 
{Ob»erv.  in  PrUc.  Script.,  dec.,  p.  314),  and  Wagner. 

21-23.  Nymphx.  Observe  that  this  term  is  here  applied  to  the 
Muses.  Hermann  shows  that  the  Muses  belong  to  the  general 
class  of  Nymphs,  but  that  not  all  the  Nymphs  are  Muses ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  Nymphs  of  fountains,  from  their  filling  the  mind 
with  a  divine  inspiration,  are  frequently  invoked  by  the  poets  in  the 
stead  of  the  Muses.  (J%rm.,  de  Musis  fluviul.,  dec,  p.  fi,)^Lib6ih' 
rides.  The  Muses  are  here  called  "  Libethnan,"  from  Libstkrus  or 
lAbethrum^  a  fountain  and  cave  on  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  these 
deities.  Observe  that  this  first  amoebean  quatrain  contains  a  prayer 
for  poetry.  Gorydon  entreats  the  Muses  to  give  him  such  a  power 
of  verse  as  they  have  bestowed  on  Codrus,  otherwise,  he  declares, 
he  will  give  over  the  art. 

Codro.  Codrus,  a  shepherd.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  fifth  Eclogue  (v.  11).  The 
scholia  published  by  Mai  state  that  most  persons  considered  Virgil 
to  be  meant  under  the  name  of  Codrus  ;  others,  Comifieius ;  some, 
Helvius. — Proxima.  Agreeing  with  carmina  understood. — Aut,  si 
turn  possumus  omnes,  "Or  else,  if  we  cannot  all  (do  the  same),*' 
t.  6.,  if  we  cannot  all  compose  strains  next  in  merit  to  the  verses 
of  Phiebus.  If  we  cannot  all  equal  Codrus.— Hie  arguta  sacra,  dec. 
They  who  abandoned  any  art  or  profession  hung  up  and  consecra- 
ted to  some  deity  the  instrument  of  the  calling  which  they  thus  left. 

25-28.  PastoreSf  hederd,  dtc.  "  Ye  Arcadian  shepherds,  adorn  with 
ivy  the  rising  poet,"  i.  e.,  deck  him  with  the  ivy  crown.  The  prize 
for  success  in  poetry  was  an  ivy  crown.  Th3nrsis  is  here  supposed 
to  mean  himself,  and  he  prays  that  the  Arcadian  shepherds,  that 
is,  the  shepherds  skilled  in  song,  may  foster  his  poetic  skill  by  their 
praises,  so  that  the  malignant  Codrus  may  burst  with  envy.— Cret- 
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ceniem.  We  hare  given  this  reading  with  Heyne,  in  opiwsition  to 
Vo88,  Wagner,  and  othersi  who  prefer  naseentem,  a  lection  that  o<> 
CUTS  in  several  MSS. 

Aut,  si  ultra  ^acUutn,  &c.  «  Or,  if  he  shall  have  praised  beyond 
(his  own)  liking,*'  i.  «.,  inunoderately  and  insincerely,  and  with'  the 
evident  intention  of  injuring  him  whom  he  praises.  The  ancients 
believed  that  immoderate  and  insincere  praises,  bestowed  with  evil 
intent,  brought  upon  the  person  praised  the  hurtful  charm  of  an  evil 
tongue,  as  it  was  termed.  Thyrsis  prays  that  the  youthful  bard 
(meaning  himselO  may  be  shielded  from  the  evil  effects  of  such 
praise  by  the  protecting  influence  of  a  chapletof  baccaris.— P/a^'ft<fn. 
Supply  siHmet  ipsi.  Praise  far  beyond  what  he  himself  likes,  and 
which  he  bestows  only  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do  harm. — Baccare. 
As  regards  the  ioceam consult  note  on  Eelog.,  iv.,  19. — VaHfuturo, 
"  The  future  bard,"  t .  e.,  the  youthful  poet  who  now  addresses  you, 
when  in  future  days  his  powers  shall  have  become  fully  matured. 

39-32.  Salon  caput  hoc  apriy  &c.  A  new  character  is  now  intro- 
duced, the  young  hunter  Micon,  who  consecrates  to  Diana,  the 
Goddess  of  Hunting,  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  prom- 
ises to  erect  a  marble  statue  to  her  if  she  will  make  him  always 
enjoy  equal  success  in  the  hunt.  The  rules  of  amcebean  song  al- 
lowed this  change  of  character,  and  the  briiiging  ih  of  the  actions 
and  words  of  others'. — Delia,  <*I>eHan  goddess.*'  Diana  was  so 
called  from  her  natal  island  of  Delos ;  and  from  the  same  cause, 
Apcdlo  was  styled  Delius. — Parvus  Micon.  <*  The  youthful  MicOn.'* 
We  must  here  supply  dicat^  **  consecrates,"  an  ellipsis  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence  in  such  cases.  This  consecrating  consisted  in  sus- 
pending the  olferiag  from  a  tree. 

Vivaeis  cervi.  "  Of  a  long-lived 
stag."  The  stag  was  famed  for 
its  longevity,  a  circumstance  oft- 
en alluded  to  by  both  poets  and 
prose  writers  among  the  ancients> 
(Compare  Juv.,  xiv.,  125 ;  Oo., 
Met.f  iii7, 194 ;  Cic.,  TWc,  iii.,  28, 
&c.y-Si propHum  hocfiierit,  <&c. 
'*  If  this  (success)  shall  be  last- 
ing." Observe  that  hoc  gets  its 
peculiar  force  here  from  what 
immediately  precedes.' — Tata, 
"At  full  length,"  ».  «.,  not  a 
bust  merely  or  herma. — Cothur^ 
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no.  The  shape  and  mode  of  wearing  the  colkumMg,  or  **  bnakuiy*'  may 
be  Been  from  the  preceding  cut,  where  two  separate  delineations 
are  given  from  different  statues, 

33-36.  Sinum  laetis,  &c.  "  It  is  sufficient  for  thee»  O  Priapns, 
to  expect  every  year  a  jug  of  milk,  and  these  cakes."  By  wvnum 
(another  form  for  which,  in  the  nominative,  is  nnu»)  is  meant  a 
vessel  with  a  large  protuberance  or  belly,  like  what  we  call  a  jug. 
Varro  derives  it  from  «tmt#,  which  appears  hardly  correct,  since 
nnu9,  "  a  bosom,'*  has  the  initial  syllable  short.  Tumebus  traces 
an  analogy  between  it  and  dlvoci  '*  vortex."— LacHs.  The  inferior 
deities  did  not  use  to  have  victims  offered  unto  them,  but  milk, 
cakes,  and  fruit.-r-JLi^.  Cakes  made  of  meal,  oil,  and  honey,  and 
accustomed  to  be  used  in  sacrifices. — Priape.  Priapus  was  the  god 
not  only  of  gardens,  but  of  fruitfukiess  in  general.  In  this  quatrain 
a  shepherd  speaks,  and  tells  Priapus  that,  though,  from  bis  poverty, 
he  may  expect  only  an  offering  of  milk  and  cakes,  yet  if  be  will 
cause  his  flock  to  increase,  instead  of  a  marble  statue  he  will  make 
him  a  golden  one. 

Pro  tempore,  *'  From  our  present  means.'*  (Compare  the  Greek 
iic  Tuv  napovTov.) — Si  fetura  gregem  tuppleverit.  "  If  increase  shall 
have  fiUed  up  the  flock ;"  literally, "  if  the  bearing  of  youngs"  dec— 
Auretu  eato,  **  Be  thou  of  gold,"  t.  c,  thou  shalt  be  of  gold.  This, 
of  course,  is  mere  ridiculous  boasting,  and  is  intended  by  the  poet 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  singer  himself.  . 

37-40.  Nerine  Galatea.  "  O  Galatea,  daughter  of  Nereus." 
Galatea  was  a  sea-nymph,  one  of  the  Nereides,  and  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  Corydon,  though  a  simple  shepherd,  addresses 
her  here  as  the  object  of  his  love,  and  invites  her  to  come  to  him 
at  eve. — nynu>  Hyhla.  As  regards  the  thymus  of  the  ancients, 
consult  note  on  Eclog.f  v.,  77,  and,  with  respect  to  Hybla,  the  note 
on  Eclog.,  i.,  bB.-^Hederd  alba.  Whatever  plant  the  white  ivy  of 
the  ancients  was,  it  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  it  was  accounted 
the  most  beautiful.  Virgil  does  not  seem  to  have  mentioned  this 
species  in  any  other  place  ;  for,  where  he  uses  the  epithet  palUnSf 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  means  the  sort  with  yellow  berries, 
which  was  used  in  the  garlands  with  which  poets  were  crowned. 

41-44.  Jmmo  ego  Sardoniie,  &c.  **  Nay,  indeed,  may  I  appear  to 
thee  more  bitter  than  Sardinian  herbs."  The  reference  here  is  to 
a  poisonous  herb  of  Sardinia,  a  species  of  ranunculus,  or  "  crowfoot." 
According  to  Dioscorides,  this  herb,  when  taken  inwardly,  deprives 
a  person  of  his  understanding,  and  causes  convulsions,  with  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth  resembling  laughter.    Hence  a  **  Sardonic 
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laagh"  became  a  common  expression  for  a  forced  laugh,  when  the 
heart  is  all  the  while  ill  at  ease. 

Ruseo,  **  Than  butcher's  broom.'*  This  is  a  prickly  plant,  which 
grows  in  the  woods.  It  is  also  called  "  knee-holly." — Projectd  alga. 
**  Than  sea- weed  cast  upon  the  shore,"  t.  e.,  by  the  waves.  We 
have,  observes  Martyn,  several  species  of  submarine  plants,  which 
are  commonly  called  alga,  fucut,  or  **  sea-wrack."  But  that  which 
the  ancients  peculiarly  called  so  grew  about  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  afibrded  a  purple  colour.  The  submarine  plants  are  frequently 
torn  from  the  rocks  by  storms,  tossed  about  by  the  sea,  and  at  last 
thrown  upon  the  shore.  The  alga,  when  thus  treated,  in  all  prob- 
ability loses  its  colour,  and  becomes  useless. 

Si  mihi  mm  hoe  lux,  6cc.  In  this  quatrain  Thyrsis,  in  like  manner, 
invites  his  loved  one  to  come  to  him,  and  declares  that,  while  wait- 
ing for  her  arrival,  a  single  day  appears  to  him  longer  than  a  whole 
year. — St  quis  jntdor.  He  chides  his  cattle  for  their  delay  in  return- 
ing from  the  pasturage,  and  in  thus  deferring  his  meeting  with  the 
object  of  his  affections. 

45-48.  Muscosi  fontes,  6lc.  Corydon  eulogizes  the  benefits  of 
coolness  and  shade  to  the  cattle  which  are  abroad  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  as  well  as  to  those  who  tend  them.  Thjrrsis,  on  the 
other  hand,  extols  the  comforts  of  warmth  and  a  good  fire  within 
doors  during  the  winter's  cold.  Observe  that  the  epithet  muscosi, 
'<  mossy,"  is  very  expressive  of  coolness,  because  moss  will  seldom 
grow  where  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  heat. — Samno  tiud- 
lior  herha.  "  Herbage  softer  than  sleep."  A  beautiful  image,  bor- 
rowed from  Theocritus.  (Compare  IdyU.,  xv.,  125 :  TainiTe^  ^rrvu 
/laXcKUTepoi.) 

Et  qua  voa  rard,  6lc.  **  And  the  green  arbute  that  covers  you  with 
a  thin  shade."  As  regards  the  arbute  tree,  consult  note  on  Ec- 
log.  3,  82. — SoUtttium  defendUe,  "  Ward  off  the  midsunmier  heat ;" 
literally,  "the  solstice."  Observe  that  soUtttium  is  the  summer 
solstice;  ^rumo,  the  winter  solstice. — Gemm<E.  "The  buds."  The 
gemma,  oculi,  or  buds,  are  the  first  appearance  of  the  young  shoots 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  They  discover  themselves  first  in  summer, 
being  like  scales  closely  enfolding  each  other.  In  this  state  they 
remain  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring  unfold  them- 
selves, and  produce  the  new  shoots.  This  is  spoken,  therefore,  of 
the  spring  season,  when  the  buds  of  the  vine  swell,  and  prepare  to 
develop  themselves. 

49-52.  Tada  pingucs.  "  Torches  rich  with  resin."  By  tada  are 
here  meant  torches  made  of  fir,  pinei  or  other  unctuous  wood  that 
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18  easily  i^fnited. — Ei  mgndui  pottes,  Ac.  <*And  door-posts  black 
with  contiDoed  smoke  ;^'  literally,  "  eontioQal  soot.'*  We  have  here 
a  deseriplioa  of  a  oottage,  having  no  chimney  of  coorse,  and  the 
dooT-posis  are  therefor^  all  blackened  With  the  smoke  that  escapes 
in  part  from  the  doorway.    (Consult  note  on  Bdog.^  i.,  83.) 

CuramuM,  **  We  care  for,"  t.  «.,  we  regard  or  mind. — Numerum. 
**  The  number  of  the  sheep."  The  wolf  cares  nothing  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  sheep,  but  attacks  them  at  once,  without  heeding  how 
many  there  may  be  of  them. — TarrerUia  fiuvwna.  **  Impetuous  riv- 
ers."    (Compare  the  Greek  x^H^P^"^^  iroTOftol.) 

63-^.  Slant  ei  juniperi^  6lc,  **  Both  junipers  and  rough  chest- 
nuts stand  thick  to  the  Yiew."  The  season  now  changes  to  autumn, 
when  the  juniper  berries  are  ripe,  and  the  chestnut  in  its  rough 
outer  covering  everywhere  meets  the  yiew.  Hence  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  passage  is  this :  MOd  autumn  is  on  the  mountains ; 
the  forest  and  fruit  trees  are  loaded  with  produce ;  the  mountain 
streams -are  full;  but  without  Alexis  all  would  appear  a  desert. 
Obsenre  here  the  force  of  stant,  which  is  much  stronger  than  sunt 
would  haye  been. 

Sua  qudqut  guh  afhore,  &c.  '*  Each  under  their  own  tree."  Voss 
reads  ^ua  quaque,  making  ma  an  ablative,  and  to  be  pronounced  as 
a  monosyllable  (nea).  Wunderlich,  in  his  Epistle  to  Heeren  (p.  7), 
approves  of  this.  It  is  very  unlikely,  however,  that  a  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age  would  adopt  so  rough  and  antiquated  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Ennius,  it  is  true,  often  employs  muo,  suotf  tuaSf  tutf, 
dec,  as  monosyllables  {HesBtl,  p.  32,  297),  biit  Ennius  and  Virgil 
have  very  different  ideas  of  the  melody  of  verse. — Et  flumina. 
"  Even  the  rivers,"  t.  «.,  the  very  mountain  streams. 

67-60.  Aret  ager,  &c.  Thyrsis  represents  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture as  reviving  at  the  approach  of  his  Phyllis. — VUio  tnoriens  titii, 
&c.  **  The  dying  herbage  thirsts  by  reason  of  the  drought ;"  liter- 
ally, "  through  the  viciousness  of  the  temperature,"  t.  e.,  the  excess- 
ive heat,  and  its  attendant  drought. — Liber  pampineat,  &c.  A 
more  poetical  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  already  implied  in  arei 
ager :  the  vineyards,  namely,  are  suffering  from  the  heat,  the  leaves 
are  becoming  parched,  and  "  Bacchus  has  envied  the  shade  of  the 
Fine  to  the  hills,"  t .  e.,  the  vine  gives  no  longer  any  eh^de.— Jupiter. 
Taken  here  figuratively  for  the  sky  or  upper  air.  (Compare  Georg.y 
li.,  325.) 

61-64.  Populus  Alcida  gratissima,  dtc.  Corydon  now  mentions 
Mme  trees  in  which  several  deities  delight,  and  declares  that  he 
prefers  the  hazel  to  any  of  them,  because  it  is  the  favourite  of  Fhyl* 
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lis.  Tbjxns  aD8wei»  by  aa  mposteopbe  to  ^yddas,  and  by 
him  that  the  faireBt  trees  aball  yield  to  him  if  he  will  let  him  have 
his  company  oftea. — Alddm,  The  poplar  was  saeied  to  Hercnlest 
because,  according  to  the  poet8»  he  crowned  his  brows  with  the 
twigb  of  a  white  poplar,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Aeh^pon,  when 
he  returned  from  the  lower  world  with  Cfiurbenia.-^Xia«rea.  (Goi»- 
sult  note  on  Echg.  2, 54.) 

65-69.  jProxtniif,  The  ash  is  c^alled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
hosbandman's  tree,  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  ac^ieoltnral  impter 
meats,  and  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladd^s,  long  handles,  and  other 
purposes  which  require  strength  and  elasticity  combined  with  eom* 
parative  lightness.-— Pifttt*  in^hortu.  The  pine  here  meant  is  the 
Pinus  tatwoy  a  manured  pine,  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  is  also  found  wild  in  Italy,  particularly  about  Uie  Ravennsi. 
{Martyn^  ad  loc,)^Infltmis,  "  On  the  rivers'  banks.".  Equivalent, 
in  .fact,  to  adfluviifs.    (Compare  Property  i.,  2,  11.) 

Hoc  mtmiwi,  &c.  Melibaeus  now  resumes  his  narrative,  iind  in* 
forma  us  that  Corydon  gained  the  victory. — Eg  Ulo,  Corydimt  &e. 
«  From  that  time  Corydoo,  Corydon  is  our  man."  A  great  diffi^r* 
ence  of  opinion  prevails  with  regard  to  this  verse.  Heyne  pro- 
nounces it  spurious,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  Yii;^.  Yoss  ex- 
plains it  as  foUows :  "  from  that  time  Corydon  is  a  Corydon  for 
m^ ; "  making  Corydon  and  excellence  synonymous.  We  have  given 
the  e^lanation  of  V^^'agaer,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
one.  The  repetition  of  the  proper  name  is  meant  to  be  emphatic, 
as  in  Eciog^  ii.,  69:  "Ah,  Corydon!  Corydon  1  qu9  te  dementia 
cepit !" 
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ECLOGUE  VIII. 
Subject. 

This  Eclo^e,  which  is  entitled  the  PharrnaceuiriA,  or  **  Sovcer- 
ess,"  consists  of  two  parts,  which  do  not  appear  to  haTe  any  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  except  that  thejr  seem  to  have  been  sung 
by  two  shepherds  who  were  striving  together  for  superiority  in 
verse.  The  first  part,  imitated  from  the  third  Idyl  of  Theocritus, 
comprehends  the  complaints  and  lamentations  of  the  shepherd  Da- 
mon for  the  loss  of  his  mistress  Nisa,  who  had  preferred  his  rival 
Mopsus.  In  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
second  Idyl  (^apfiaKevrpm)  of  the  same  poet,  the  other  shepherd, 
who  is  called  Alphesibceus,  recites  the  magic  incantations  of  a  sor- 
ceress^ who  attempts  by  means  of  these  to  regain  the  lost  affec- 
tions of  Daphnis.  This  concluding  part,  which  gives  name  to  the 
whole  Eclogue,  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  poetical  beauties,  but 
for  the  information  which  it  has  preserved  to  us  concerning  several 
superstitious  rites,  and  the  heathen  notions  of  enchantment. 

This  Eclogue,  according  to  Yoss,  was  composed  in  the  autumn 
of  A.XJ.C.  716,  when  Virgil  was  in  his  31st  year. 


1-5.  Fastorum  musam,  6cc.  **  We  will  relate  the  songs  of  the 
shepherds  Damon  and  AIphesibGeus."  Supply  dicemuM,  which  is  ex- 
pressed shortly  after  in  the  5th  verse.  Observe,  also,  that  musom 
is  here  equivalent  to  carmina.-^uvenca.  "  The  heifer."  By  sy- 
necdoche, for  the  entire  herd,  which  consisted  principally  of  female 
animals.  (Vom,  ad  loc.) — Quorum  9iupe/act<ef  6lc.  **  At  the  strain 
of  each  of  whom  the  l3mxes  were  struck  with  silent  wonder."  The 
ancients,  as  Gesner  remarks,  gave  the  name  of  lynx  to  various  an- 
imals. Martyn  thinks  that  the  ounce  is  here  meant ;  it  would  be 
more  correct,  however,  to  say  the  caracal.  Voss  is  of  opinion  that, 
from  the  mention  here  made  of  lynxes,  which,  according  to  Pliny 
(xxviii.,  8),  were  never  found  in  Italy,  and  from  the  allusion  to  the 
tibiaf  in  verse  21,  &c.,  the  scene  of  this  Eclogue  is  laid  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  this  land  he  makes  to  have  been  Thessaly»  and  the  re- 
gion of  Mount  Pindus,  both  from  the  (Etean  rising  of  Hesperus,  in 
▼erse  30,  and  from  the  magic  rites  of  which  mention  is  made,  and 
for  which  the  Thessalians  were  famous. 

Et  mutata  suos,  &c.  **  And  the  rivers,  changed  as  to  their  couf  see, 
stood  still."    After  the  rivers  had  flowed  to  the  spotwhere  the  pp- , 
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etical  contest  took  place,  they  stopped  io  their  eoanes.  {Schinek, 
p.  564^  and  Vms,  ad  loe.) 

6-7.  Tu  mUd  seu  nuigm,  &c.  **  Whether  thou  ait  now  poasiD^ 
for  me  over  the  rocks  of  the  great  Tunavos.**  This  is  addressed  to 
Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  now  on  his  return  from  the  reduction  of 
the  Parthini,  an  Dlyrian  tribe.  Pollio  was  the  first  that  urged  Vir- 
gil to  the  task  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  the  bard  had  already  dedica- 
ted to  him  his  fourth  Eclogue.  And  now,  when  his  early  patron 
was  returning  home  with  so  much  glory,  it  was  meet  for  the  poet 
to  send  unto  him  again  the  tribute  of  his  muse. — JIfiAt.  To  be  con- 
strued with  superaSf  not,  as  Heyne  maintains,  with  accipe.  It  is  what 
granmiarians  call  the  *'  dativus  eihicus,*^  and  indicates  that  a  thing 
has  a  certain  relation  to  ourselves  alsO.  In  the  present  instance  it 
denotes  the  joy  which  the  poet  feels  on  the  safe  and  glorious  re- 
turn of  Pollio. 

Timavi.  The  Timavus  was  a  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  Venetia,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  poet  expresses^  his  doubt  in  the  text  whether  Pollio 
would  be  found,  by  the  poetic  tribute  which  he  here  sends,  at  the 
rocky  mouth  of  the  Timavus,  or,  at  a  far  more  distant  point,  coast- 
ing along  the  Illjrrian  shore. — Superas.  This  can  only  be  under- 
stood here  in  the  sense  of  sailing  over,  and  can  have  no  reference, 
as  some  think,  to  a  land  march. 

8-10.  lUe  diet.  Observe  the  force  of  ilU  here  in  marking  the  fu- 
ture.— Dicere,  <'  To  tell  of,"  t.  e.,  in  epic,  and  more  elevated  strain 
than  I  now  employ. — Eritj  ui  liceat  miki.  "  Shall  I  ever  he  permitted  ;*' 
literally,  <<  will  it  be  that  I  shall  be  allowed." — 5o/a  SophocUo,  dec. 
"Thy  poems  alone  worthy  of  the  buskin  of  Sophocles,"  t.  e.,  tby 
dramatic  productions  alone  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
stately  and  dignified  tragedies  of  a  Sophocles.  Pollio,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  was  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  none  of 
which,  however,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  present  passage,  had  as 
yet  seen  the  light. 

Sophocleo  colhumo.  The  coikumas^  or  buskin,  worn  by  the  an- 
cient actor  in  tragedy,  is  here  taken  figuratively  for  tragedy  itself. 
The  epithet  Sophocleo  must  not  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  as  if 
Sophocles  were  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  buskin.  This  part  of  the 
theatrical  costume  had  been  introduced  by  iEschylus.  It  contains 
merely  a  reference  to  the  dramatist  himself  and  his  productions. 

11-18.  A  te  principiumf  d^.  "  From  thee  (was)  our  commence- 
ment ;  with  thee  (our  song)  shall  end,"  i.  «.,  it  was  thou  that  didst 
first  encourage  me  to  write  poetry,  and  to  thee,  therefore,  shall  the 
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last  elRnrt  of  my  mtlse  be  eonsecrated. — Jnier  vUtrie€9  Imtm.  Al- 
luding to  Pollio*8  Tjctory  over  the  Parthini,  and  the  triumph  which 
he  was  about  to  enjoy  for  it  at  Rome.  The  ivy  here  spoken  of  is 
the  poetic  kind,  or  the  Hedera  baeeit  aureiM,  with  which  bards  were 
crowned,  and  hence,  when  Virgil  entreats  his  patron  to  permit  this 
ivy  to  creep  among  his  rictorious  bays^  he  desires  him,  in  fiict,  to 
condescend  to  accept  of  these  verses  in  the  midst  of  his  victories. 

14-16.  Frigida  wx  calo^  &c.  The  first  part  of  the  Eclogue  now 
begins.  The  poet  represents  the  despairing  lover,  Damon,  at  early 
dawn,  **  leaning  on  a  tapering  elive  staff,*'  and  beginning  his  com- 
plaints with  the  first  appearance  of  morning. — Ineufkbent  tereti,  &C. 
Some  commentators  understand  olivcb  here  as  said  of  a  tree  against 
which  the  shepherd  was  leaning,  not  of  a  staff  over  which  he  was 
bending.  The  usage  of  the  language,  however,  is  the  other  way, 
since,  if  Virgil  intended  to  express  this  idea,  he  would  have  employed 
rtcumbentt  aqd  in  that  case,  too,  the  epithet  ttreti  would  have  lost 
all  its  force. 

17-20.  Pr<Bque  teniens  age.  **  And,  preceding,  usher  in.''  A  tme- 
sis for  prcneniensqiu  age.'-^Lueifer.  **  Star  of  morning.**  The 
^uc^poc  of  the  Greeks. — Conjugiw  indigtio  Nua,  &c.  **  Deceived 
by  the  faithless  love  of  Nisa,  who  had  promised  to  be  mine."  Cott' 
jux  is  here  not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  neither  is  it  equiva- 
lent merely  to  amtea,  as  Heyne  maintains,  nor  to  anuUOt  as  Jani  as- 
serts, but  it  denotes  one  who  had  plighted  her  faith  and  promised 
to  be  his.  Observe,  moreover,  that  indigno  amore  properly  means 
an  **  unworthy  aflbction,"  that  is,  an  affection  unworthy  of  the  re- 
liance of  Damon,  or,  in  other  words,  a  faithless  one. 

Quamquam  nil  tesiibus  itft«,  dec.  "Although  I  have^  profited  no- 
thing from  their  being  witnesses,"  t.  «.,  from  their  having  bee^i  so 
ollen  invoked  by  her  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  her  attach- 
ment. — AUoquor.  "  Can  upon,"  t.  e.,  invoke  the  aid  of.  Heyne, 
less  correctly,  explains  it  by  **inauandi  eo»  eausV* 

21-26.  Ineipe  M<ttudio9  meeum^  dec.  *'  Begin  with  me,  my  pipe, 
Menalian  strains,**  i. «.,  Arcadian,  or  pastoral  strains,  Menalus  be- 
ing a  mountain-chain  in  Arcadia.  This  is  a  species  of  intercalary 
▼erse,  examples  of  which  are  also  found  in  Theocritus  and  Bion, 
and  occurs,  as  will  be  perceived,  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  usher  in  a  stave  or  portion  of  the  song,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  some  notes  of  the  pipe,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  particular  portion  of  the  song  that  comes  after.  There  is 
nothing  incongruous,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  shepherd's  leaning 
on  a  staff,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  playing  on  the  pipe,  since  this 
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CQvld  easily  be  done  with  ope  hand,  the  pipe  being  a  single  one,^ 
and  of  the  simplest  construction.    The  ancient  painting  which  r^ 
resents  Marsyas  teaching  the  young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  pipe 
^oves  this  conclusively. 

Manahu  argutumque  nenuu,  6lc.  **  Menalus  always  has  both  a 
vocal  grove  and  speaking  pines."  Heyne  explains  this  by  the 
whispering  breezefi,  as  they  play  amid  the  foliage ;  but  Spohn  and 
Wagner,  with  more  propriety,  make  it  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  pas- 
toral music  with  which  the  grove  continually  resounds.  Hence 
the  expression  in  the  next  line,  **  Semper  pastantmilU  audit  amoreM," 
Mienaltts  was  a  mountain-range  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arca- 
dia, sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  considered,  on  account  of  its  e}^- 
oellent  pastures,  to  be  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  that  rural  deity. 

Qui  primus  calamost  6^.  "  Who  was  4ie  first  that  suffered  not 
the  reeds  to  be  idle,"  t.v  e.,  he  made  them  musical  by  the  invention 
of  the  syiinx.    (Compare  Eclog.,  ii.,  33.) 

26-28.  Mopso  Nisa  datur.  Damon  now  explains  the  full  cause  of 
his  grief,  the  nuptials  of  Nisa  with  his  more  fortunate  rival  Mop- 
sus ;  and,  as  he  was  every  way  unworthy  of  her,  the  most  singular 
and  unexpected  unions  may  now,  according  to  the  disappointed 
lover,  be  expected  to  take  place. — Quid  non  speremus  amantetl 
**  What  may  not  we  who  love  now  expect  (to  be  able  to  take  place)  V 
t,  e.,  we  may  now  look  for  anything,  no  matter  how  strange,  to 
happen.    Supply  Jieri  posse  after  speremus. 

Jungentur.  Su^ly eidem currui.  {Voss^adloc.) — Gryphes,  "Grif- 
fons." Fabulous  monsters,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  head 
and  wings  of  an  eagle.  According  to  Herodotus  (iii.,  116),  they 
guarded  the  gold  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arimaspians,  a  Scyth- 
ian race,  from  the  attempts  of  that  people  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  it.  (Consulf  Anthonys  Class,  Diet.,  «.  v.  Gryphes.)—. 
JEvofue  sequerui.  /*  And  in  another  age,"  t.  «.,  and  hereafter. 
Equivalent  to  in  posterum. — Ad  pocuia.  ,"  To  drink."  Equivalent 
to  ad  potum.    Compare  Georg.,  iii.,  529,  **pocttla  suntfimies  liquidi.** 

29-30.  Novas  ineide  faces.  The  torches  would  be  used,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  in  conducting  the  bride  to  her  husband's  abode. 
Observe  that  novas  is  here  merely  an  ornamental  epithet. — Ducitur.  • 
"  Is  being  led  home,"  t.  e.,  is  about  toJbe  conducted  to  thy  abode.^^ 
Sparge  marite  nuces.  "  Scatter  the  nuts,  O  bridegroom."  The  al- 
lusion is  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Romans  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriages.  When  the  bride  was  brought  to  her  husband's 
abode,  and  led  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  it  was  customary  for  the 
b|ridegroom  to  scatter  nuts  among  the  company^  especially  the  ^ 
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youn^r  part  of  them,  to  indicate  that  he  now  bade  farewell  to 
frivolous  pursuits,  and  entered  upon  graver  duties.  (OMoub.  td 
Pert.,  Sat.,  i.,  10.) 

Tibi  deserit  Hesperus  (Etam.  **  The  star  of  eve  is  forsaking  (Eta 
for  thee,"  t.  «.,  for  thee  eagerly  desiring  its  approach.  CBta  was 
a  celebrated  monntain-chain  in  Thessaly,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  sea,  formed  the  famous  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  "The  evening  star  is  here  described  as  leaving  GSta 
at  the  close  of  day,  that  is,  as  appearing  above  its  summits  at  eve. 

32-36.  O  digno  conjuneta  viro,  &c.  He  commends  the  choice  of 
Nisa  ironically,  and  accuses  her  of  broken  vows. — Dumque  eapelUe, 
**  And  while  my  she-goats  are  so  too,'*  t.  e,,  are  also  objects  of  ha- 
tred unto  thee. — HirsiUumque  sup'ereilium.  Copied  firom  Theocri- 
tus (li.,  zi.,  31),  where  Polyphemus  tells  Galatea  that  she  does  not 
love  him  because  he  has  a  great  shaggy  eyebrow,  extending  from 
ear  to  ear. — Curare  mortalia.  **  Cares  for  human  afihirs,**  t.  e,,  con- 
cerns himself  albout  the  punishment  of  peijury,  and  consequently 
about  thee. 

37-42.  Sepibus  in  nostris,  ** Within  our  garden  enclosure;** 
literal^,  **  in  our  hedges,*'  t.  e.,  in  our  garden  enclosed  by  hedges. 
— Parvam.  "Then  a  little  girl." — Roscida.  **  Dewy,"  t.  e.,  sprin- 
kled with  morning  dew.— Dua:.  "  Guide." — Cum  matre.  "  With 
thy  mother." — Alter  ab  undeeimo,  &c.  "  My  twelfth  year  had  then 
just  received  me,"  t.  e.,  was  then  just  begun.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  commentators  with  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  alter  ab  undecimo  in  this  passage,  some  making  it  signify  the 
twelfth,  others  the  thirteeTith.  The  former  is  the  more  correct  way 
of  rendering.  In  such  expressions,  the  term  governed  by  ab  must 
be  considered  as  the  first  in  the  series  ;  so  that,  regarding  undeci* 
mus  here  as  the  first  term,  and  alter  ab  undecimo  as  the  second,  the 
year  is  the  twelftb,  and  not  the  thirteenth.  {Crombie,  Gymnas,,  vol. 
i.,  p.  230,  ed.  6.y-Acceperat.  Heyne  reads  eeperat,  which  is  infe- 
rior.   We  have  given  the  lection  of  Wagner. 

'  Ut  vidi,  ut  perU,  6lc.  "  As  soon  as  I  beheld  thee,  oh !  how  I  was 
undone !  Oh !  how  a  fatal  error  bore  me  away  as  its  own !"  The 
first  ut  has  a  temporal  force,  the  second  and  third  belong  to  ex- 
clamations. (Voss,  ad  loc: — Tursell.  de  Partic.,  p.  1097,  ed.  Schwartz.) 
Heyne  errs  in  explaining  the  passage  by^**  cum  vidi,  tam  statim  e«- 
flr*t."  Voss  correctly  denies  this  to  be  Latin.  The  whole  passage 
is  imitated  from  Theocritus  {Id.,  ii.,  82),  X'  (5f  Idov,  <if  iftavTjv!  &c 
/lev  Trepl  ^v^of  ld(^  AfiXa/af  /  and  again  (Id.,  iii.,  42),  *Qg  Idev,  <5f 
iftdvTj  !  cjc  ii  Padvv  dX^er'  ipura  ! 
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Error.  Inaliosioiito  tbebewflderinginflaenceofloTe.  Henoethe 
force  of  abstulil:  bore  me  away  from  myself,  from  my  calmer  aelL 

43-45.  Nunc  scioj  &c.  (Compare  Theocritus,  Id^  iii.,  15 :  Nvv  tyvnv 
Tov'Epora.)^Cotibus.  The  earlier  form  f(Nrcat<^s6ttf<  (Compare  Prw- 
ciatit  i.,  9,  52,  p.  562,  ed.  Putsch.,  and  Schneider,  JM.  Gr.,  i.,  1,  p.  69.) 
— Tmaros.  A  mountain  of  Epirus,  called  also  Tomaros,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stood  Dodona. — Khodope,  A  mountain-range  of  Thessaly, 
forming,  in  a  great  degree,  its  western  boandary.— ti^aranuui/M.  A 
people  of  Africa,  occupying,  as  the  ancients  believed,  the  extreme 
parts  of  that  continent  beyond  Gietulia.  (Compare  Mn,,  iv.,  365.) 
— Edunt.  **  Bring  forth,''  i.  «.,  give  being  to.  The  present  is  here 
employed  for  the  past  tense,  in  order  to  impart  an  air  of  greater 
animation  to  the  narrative.  {Wunderlich,  ad  loc, ;  Wagner, ad  Eleg* 
ad  Messal.,  p.  27.) 

47-^.  Matrem.  Medea  is  me&nt,  who  destroyed  the  two  sons  whom 
she  had  by  Jason.  This  was  done  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Jason  with  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  and  his  conse- 
quent abandonment  of  Medea. — Crudelis  tu  quoque,  &c.  The  8hei>- 
herd  accuses  the  Grod  of  Love  of  cruelty,  in  having  compelled  a  moth- 
er to  destroy  her  own  children ;  but  then  he  confesses,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  mother  also  was  cruel.  After  this  he  raises  a 
question  whether  there  were  greater  wickedness  in  Cupid,  or  great- 
er cruelty  in  the  mother,  and  concludes  that  the  crime  was  equal. 

Crudelie  mater  magis,  6cc.  Heyne  thinks  that  this  line  and  ^he 
one  which  follows  are  interpolations.  They  are  successfully  de- 
fended, however,  by  Wagner. 

62-^7.  Nunc  et  wee,  &c.  Imitated  from  Theocritus  {Id.,  i.,  132- 
136).  The  shepherd  now  returns  to  the  absurdity  of  this  match  of 
Nisa  with  Mopsus,  and  declares  that  nothing  can  seem  strange 
after  this  unequal  match. — Aurea  malq..  (Consult  note  on  Eclog., 
iii.,  71. — Narcieso,  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  v.,  ^B.y—Pinguia  cor- 
ticibus,  dtc.  **  Let  the  rich  amber  exude  from  the  bark  of  the  tam- 
arisk." Amber,  as  well  as  any  resin  exuding  from  trees,  may,  with 
the  same  propriety,  be  termed  ^^pinguie,**  as  wax  and  honey ;  lit- 
erally, "let  the  fat  amber,"  d&c. 

Cerient  et  eyenit,  dec.  The^ncients  imagined  that  the  swan  sang 
sweetly  at  the  time  of  its  death. — Sit  Tityrua  Orpheue,  <Slc.  "  Let 
Tityrus  be  another  Orpheus :  an  Orpheus  in  the  woods,  an  Arioa 
amid  the  dolphins."  Let  Tityrus,  rude  in  song,  become  a  second 
Orpheus ;  let  him  be  as  melodious  as  Orpheus  was  amid  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  forests,  as  melodious  as  Arion  was  amid  the  dolphins 
in  the  sea. — Arion.    A  celebrated  musician,  and  native  of  Methym- 
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ne,  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  When  sailing,  on  one  occasion,  from 
Tarentnin  to  Corinth,  with  a  large  amount  of  money  which  he  had 
accumulated  by  his  professional  skill,  he  was  compelled  by  the  sea- 
men to  deliTer  up  to  them  his  treasureiw  and  take  his  choice  either 
of  killing  himself  or  of  leaping  into  the  sea.  He  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative, but  begged  of  them  to  allow  him  to  play  one  tone  before 
he  jumped  overboard.  To. this  they  assented.  Arion,  accordingly, 
went  through  his  performance,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea ; 
whereupon,  says  the  legend,  a  dolphin  took  him  up  on  its  back  and 
bore  him  safely  to  land. 

58-60.  Omnia  vel  medium.  Sec.  <*  Let  all  things  become  very  mid- 
ocean,"  i.  e.,  let  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea  cover  all  tilings.  The- 
ocritus has  irdvra  <r  haXXa  yivoivro,  **  let  all  things,  too,  become 
completely  changed."  (Id.,  i.,  134.)  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Virgil 
either  did  not  understand  this  verse  of  Theocritus,  or,  possessing  an 
incorrect  copy  of  the  Greek  poet,  pronounced  the  adjective  IvaAo, 
ejihdla  ?  or  how  can  we  account  for  "  Omnia  vel  medium  fiant  sMire," 
in  his  imitation  of  Theocritus  t    {Hickief  ad  Tbeocr.,  i.,  134.) 

VimU.  " Fare ye>welL"— iSJpecu/^.  "The top."  SocaUedfrom 
its  being  a  look-out  place,  or  place  of  observation.  (Compare  the 
corresponding  usage  in  the  Greek  aK(mtd.y^Extremum  hoc  mMnus, 
&c.  "  Take  this  last  gift  of  a  dying  man."  This  is  addressed  to 
Nisa,  and  the  reference  is,  not,  as  Heyne  supposes,  to  this  last  po- 
etical eflfhsion  of  Damon's,  but  to  his  death,  which  he  thinks  will  be 
an  acceptable  offering  to  the  cruel  fair  one. 

62-63.  VoSf  qua.  respondent,  &;c.  The  poet,  having  recited  these 
verses  of  Damon's,  declares  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  farther, 
by  his  own  unassisted  endeavours,  and  therefore  calls  upon  the 
Muses  to  relate  the  answer  of  Alphesibceus. — Non  omnia  posrumus 
omrie*.  "  We  cannot  all  do  all  things."  Omnia,  multus,  and  words 
of  similar  import  are  often  repeated  in  this  way.  (Consult  Beier, 
ad  Cic.,  de  Off.,  i.,  17.) 

64-65.  Effer  aquam,  &c.  Alphesiboeus  assumes  the  character  of 
a  sorceress,  who  is  about  performing  a  magical  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  bring  her  beloved  home,  and  regain  his  love  which  she  had  lost. 
These  words  of  the  sorceress  are  addressed  to  her  assistant,  whose 
name  we  afterward  find  to  be  Amaryllis.  The  water  brought  out 
is  lustral  water,  to  be  employed  in  the  sacrifice. — Et  molli  cinge,  &c. 
The  fillet  is  here  called  sofl  because  made  of  wool.  Altars  were 
adorned  not  only  with  fillets,  but  also  with  garlands  and  festoons. 
The  fillets  were  used  partly  because  they  were  themselves  orna- 
mental, and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  festoon  to  the 
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altar.    Hie  altar  represented  in  the  fonowing  OQt  bIiows  the  a 
ner  in  wbieti  the  festoons  were  commonly  suspended. 


Vtrhtnatqut  pingva.  "  TTie  rich  vervain."  Vtritna  is  bc 
employed  to  denote  a  apeciSc  plant,  namely,  tbe  vervain,  which  was 
held  aacred  among  the  Romans.  At  other  times  it  la  used  to  des- 
ignate any  herb  brought  from  a  conaecraled  place,  and  also  any 
plants,  &e.,  used  in  dccMng  altars.  The  epilbet  pingact  shons  that 
tbe  Grat  meaning  ia  the  one  required  by  tbe  present  passage. — Mat- 
eulallnira.  "MalefrankinceDse,"  The  ancients  called  the  best  aort 
of  frankincense  moif.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  iulii/<rf,con- 
Hutt  note  on  ^n.,  i.,  704. 

eft-68.  Conjvgit  ul  magidi,  ficc.  "That  I  may  try  to  subvert  by 
magic  rites  tbe  sound  senses  of  him  who  once  promised  to  be 
mine,"  t.  t.,  may  inspire  him  with  the  phrensy  of  love,  may  torn 
sway  his  Bensea  from  (heir  sound  and  ordinary  course.  Some  un- 
derstaud  this  to  mean,  may  turn  away  his  seuaes  from  some  other 
object  of  affection;  but  the  epithet  tanot  appears  to  oppose  this 
idea.  As  regards  the  force  of  umjugit  here,  consult  note  on  verse 
18. — TfihU  hie,  niii  carmina  derunt.  "  Nothing  is  wanting  here  but 
■flMntations,"  i.  i.,  all  the  magic  preparBtioDS  ore  bow  made,  and 
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nothing  is  wanting  but  the  words  that  are  to  be  sung  by  the  sor- 
ceress, and  that  form  the  magic  charm,  or  formola. 

69-71.  Ducite  ab  urbe  domumt  &c.  An  intercalary  Terse.  (Con- 
sult note  on  verse  21.)  It  is  here  employed  to  introdace  each  time 
a  new  charm  or  incantation. — Carmina  vel  cctloy  &c.  In  this  para- 
graph are  enumerated  the  various  powers  of  these  superstitious 
verses  or  charms. — Circe.  A  celebrated  enchantress,  who  turned 
the  companibns  of  Ulysses  into  swine. — Ulixi.  Old  form  of  the 
genitive.  The  old  form  of  the  nominative  was  Ulixeus  (from  the 
Greek  *Odvaaevi),  the  genitive  of  which  was  Ulixeiy  contracted  into 
Ulixcif  whence  by  «  slight  change  came  Ulixi. — Cantando.  For  tn- 
cantando. — Rumpitur.     **  Is  burst.'*    (Consult  Jahtif  ad  loc.) 

73-75.  Terna  tibi  hac  primum,  6e.c.  "  First  I  surround  thee  with 
these  three  pieces  of  list,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  three 
colours."  By  licia  are  meant  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  web.  01^ 
serve  that  while  the  sorceress  utters  these  words,  she  binds  the 
three  pieces  of  list  around  a  small  image  of  Daphnis,  which  she 
holds  in  her  bands,  and  afterward  carries  around  the  altar. — Effigi- 
efn.  •'  Thy  image."— iVuwicro  deus  impart,  &c.  "  The  deity  delights 
in  an  uneven  number."  The  number  three  was  held  sacred,  and 
played  an  important  j;)art  in  sacred  rites. 

77-81.  Necie  trihus  nodis,  &c.  "Tie  three  colours^ith  three 
knots,'?  i.  e.f  tie  three  threads  or  strings  of  different  colours. — 
Amarylli.  Amaryllis  is  the  name  of  her  attendant. — Limns  ut  hie 
durescitf  &c.  "  As  this  clay  hardens,  and  as  this  wax  melts,"  &c. 
The  sorceress  has  two  images  of  Daphnis,  oiie  of  clay,  and  the 
other  of  wax,  both  of  which  are  placed  in  the  same  fire  on  the  al- 
tar. The  one  of  course  hardens,  the  other  melts ;  and  in  the  same 
way  Daphnis  is  to  become  firm  in  his  attachment  to  her,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  to  melt  with  love. 

82r-83.  Sparge  molam,  &c.  "  Sprinkle  the  salted  meal,  and  burn 
with  bitumen  the  crackling  bays."  The  sorceress  now  enters  on  a 
new  charm.  The  salted  meal  is  sprinkled  upon  the  image  or  im- 
ages of  Daphnis,  and  branches  of  bay,  smeared  with  bitumen,  are 
burned.  The  mola  salsa,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  roasted  har- 
ley  meal  mixed  with  salt.  This  was  sprinkled  upon  the  head  of 
the  victim  before  it  was  killed  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  is  sprink- 
led on  the  image  of  Daphnis,  the  victim  of  the  magic  sacrifice  which 
is  now  going  on.  The  bays  were  burned,  also,  in  order  to  consume 
the  flesh  of  the  person  on  whose  account  these  rites  were  perform- 
ed ;  and  the  bitumen  was  added  to  make  a  fiercer  flame.— Lawro*. 
With  regard  to  the  ancient  laurus,  consult  note  on  Edog.  ii.,  54. 

R 
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In  Dapknidc^  **  On  Daphnis,"  i.  e.,  on  the  image  of  Daphnw. 
(FoM,  ad  loc.  Compare  Theocritus,  Id.,  ii.,  23 :  kyd  <r  km  MT^idi, 
dd^av  Al6o.) 

85-90.  Daphnin,  Supply  tcneat,  which  is  expressed  in  verse  89. 
— Qualis.  "  As  is  that."  Supply  t»  ett. — Propter  aqua,  ritum,  "  By 
some  stream  of  water.**— l7/ra.  «*  Sedge.**  Some  editions  have 
herhciy  but,  as  Martyn  remarks,  ulvh  seems  a  much  more  proper  word 
in  this  place ;  for  the  heifer  is  represented  as  weary  of  her  pursuit, 
and  lying  out  obstinately  in  the  fields.  To  have  made  her  rest  on 
the  green  grass,  would  have  been  rather  a  pleasing  image,  contrary 
to  what  was  here  evidently  intended ;  but  it  agrees  very  well  with 
the  design  of  this  description,  to  suppose  her  lying  down  on  the 
coarse  sedge,  in  a  marshy  place,  by  the  side  of  a  slow  rivulet. 

Perdita.  **  Distracted.**  Heyne  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  this 
belongs  to  what  goes  before  or  comes  after.  No  such  doubt,  how- 
ever, ought  to  exist,  as  the  term  is  evidently  an  addition  to  what 
precedes,  and  is  to  be  inclosed  within  commas,  according  to  Wolfs 
principle  of  punctuation. — Seranocti,  An  elegant  expression.  As 
if  ordered  by  the  shades  of  night  to  depart.  The  reading  serd  nocte 
is  far  inferior. 

91-93.  Has  exuvias.  "  These  articles  once  worn  by  him.'*  Ex- 
uvicB  is  here  a  general  term  for  any  article  worn  on  the  person, 
whether  of  clothing  or  ornament.  The  sorceress  proceeds  to  a  new 
species  of  incantation,  the  burying  of  these  exuvia  of  Daphnis  under 
the  threshold,  to  make  him  return  to  her.  As  regards  the  term  ex- 
uvia,  consult  note  on  JEn.,  iv.,  495. — Debent  hac  pignora  Daphnin. 
«*  These  pledges  owe  me  Daphnis.**  She  expects,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  her  burying  these  pledges,  that  they  will  cause  Daphnis 
to  return.  The  txuvutf  therefore,  in  this  sense,  are  bound  to  give 
her  Daphnis. 

95-100.  Hat  herlaa,  &c.  She  now  proceeds  to  extol  the  power  of 
the  magical  herbs  and  drugs  which  she  has  procured. — Hck  Ponto 
lecta  venena.  "  These  drugs  gathered  in  Pontus.**  Pontus,  strictly 
speaking,  was  a^ country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Ettxine,  and  on  the  east  by  Colchis.  Here,  however,  it  is  taken 
in  a  more  general  sense  for  Colchis  itself,  a  country  famed  in  an- 
tiquity for  its  poisons  and  magic  drugs,  and  the  native  region  of 
Medea,  the  celebrated  sorceress. — Plurima.  "  Very  many  such." 
— Lupum  fieri.  Compare  the  loup-garu  of  modern  sorcery. — Sata* 
messes,    *'  The  sown  crops,'*  i.  e.,  the  grain  sown  for  future  harvests. 

101-104.  Fer  cineres,  &c.     "  Carry  the  ashes  forth,  Amaryllis, 
and  throw  them  into  the  running  stream,  and  over  thy  head ;  nor 
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look  behind  thee  (while  so  doing)."  The  sorceresSi  not  haring  had 
SQCcess  in  her  previous  incantations,  now  proceeds  to  her  most 
powerful  charm.  The  ashes  here  meant  are  those  of  the  rervain, 
frankincense,  bays,  &c.,  that  have  been  burned  on  the  altar.  The 
attendant  is  to  turn  her  back  while  she  throws  these  into  the  river, 
and  she  is  to  throw  them,  moreover,  over  her  head.  Servius  says, 
that  the  ashes  were  thrown  in  this  manner,  in  order  that  the  goda 
might  receive  them  without  showing  themselves,  which  last  they 
only  did  on  very  special  occasions,  **  ex  mmti  necestitateV 

Aggrediar.  '<  Will  I  assail,'*  t.  e.,  strive  to  conquer  him  to  my 
love. — Nihil  tile  deos,  &c.  The  gods  here  meant  are  those  accos- 
tomed  to  be  invoked  in  magic  rites.  The  sorceress  seems*  by  the 
language  here  employed,  to  mean  that  hitherto  there  has  not  ap- 
peared any  sign  of  good  success  in  her  incantations,  and  that  she 
now  depends  more  upon  this  scattering  of  the  ashes  than  upon  any- 
thing that  has  thus  far  been  done. 

105-109.  Aspicef  &c.  The  exclamation  of  the  sorceress  herself, 
who  proceeds  to  aid  Amaryllis  in  removing  the  ashes  from  the  al- 
tar, but,  before  this  can  be  effected,  a  flame  breaks  forth  from  the 
ashes  that  have  just  begun  to  be  disturbed. — Ferre.  «*To  carry 
them  away." — Bonum  sit !  "  May  it  be  a  portent  of  good ! " — Netcio 
quid  certe  est.  "  'Tis  certainly  something  or  other,"  t.  e.,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  omen  of  something  or  other  having  happened,  though, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  1  know  not. — Et  Hylax.  **  Hylax  too." 
The  barking  of  the  dog  is  a  sign  that  he  perceives  his  master  com- 
ing home. — Jpsi  sihi  somnia  fingunt.  Compare  Publius  Syrus : 
"Amans  quod  suspicatur,  vigUans  somniat.** — Pareite.  "  Spare  him," 
i.  e.,  Daphnis.  She  entreats  the  charms  to  cease  from  their  pow- 
erful  influence  over  Daphnis,  who  is  now  coming  unto  her  from  the 
city.    With  pareite^  therefore,  supply  illi. 
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ECLOGUE  IX. 

Subject. 

This  Eclogue  gives  more  insight  than  any  of  the  others  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  early  life  of  the  poet.  Virgil,  aAer  having 
been,  for  a  short  time,  reinstated  in  his  patrimony,  was  again  dis- 
possessed by  the  violence  of  the  centurion  Arrius,  and  bad  himself 
nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  that  soldier.  He,  in  the  mean 
while,  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  took  his  departure 
for  Rome,  enjoining  on  the  person  who  had  charge  of  his  farm  to 
offer  DO  resistance,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  orders  of  Arrius, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  legitimate  master.  The  scene  of  the  Eclogue 
is  laid  during  this  period.  Moeris,  who  represents  the  vUlicusy  or 
grieve,  but,  according  to  Catrou,  the  father  of  Virgil,  is  introduced 
carrying  his  kids  from  the  farm  to  Mantua,  for  behoof,  it  may  be 
supposed,  of  the  intrusive  centurion.  Lycidas,  a  neighbouring 
shepherd,  who  is  fond  of  poetry,  meets  him  on  the  way.  Mceris 
complains  of  the  distresses  of  the  times,  and  recounts  his  own  mis- 
fortunes, and  those  of  his  master,  Menalcas,  by  whom  our  poet  rep- 
resents himself.  This  turns  the  subject  to  the  poems  of  Menalcas, 
and  each  rehearses,  from  memory,  some  fragments  of  his  verses. 
These  are  altogether  unconnected,  and  are  almost  literally  trans- 
lated from  Theocritus,  but  they  are  among  the  happiest  of  VirgiPs 
imits^tions,  and  assemble  together  some  of  the  loveliest  objects  of 
wild,  unadorned  nature.    {Dunlop^  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  114.) 

According  to  Voss,  this  Eclogue  was  composed  in  the  summer 
of  A.U.C.  714,  Virgil  being  then  in  his  30th  year. 


1-6.  Quo  te  Marit  pedes  ?  "  Whither  do  thy  feet  lead  thee,  Mceris  t" 
Supply  dueunt,  which  may  be  easily  implied  from  duett,  which  fol- 
lows. It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  omit  the  verb  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  sentence,  and  express  it  in  the  first. — Urbem.  Man- 
tua.— O  Lycida,  vivi  pertenimus,  &c.  "O  Lycidas,  we  have  lived 
to  see  the  time,  when  a  total  stranger,  as  the  possessor  of  our  lit- 
tle farm,  what  we  never  apprehended,  should  say,"  &c. ;  more  lit- 
erally, •*  we  have  come  alive  to  that  pass,  that  a  stranger,"  &c. 
Hence,  pervenimus  is  equivalent  here  to  pervenimus  eo. — Advena. 
Consult  Introductory  Remarks.— iVb^^'.  If  Moeris  be  the  villieuSf 
or  superintendent,  the  term  nostri  here  will  be  employed  like  nostriSf 
in  Eclog.f  i.,  8.  —  Quod  nunqu4im,  &c.    Wagner  prefers  quo  nun^ 
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quarrif  6lc.,  i.  e.,  quo  mmquam  veriH  ntmus  penemre.-^CeUmi,  ^'Cul- 
tivators  of  the  soil/'  t.  e.,  landholders. 

Victi,  **  Overcome,"  i .  e.,  constrained  to  yield  to  the  power  of  a 
lawless  soldiery.  Alluding  to  the  veterans,  unto  whom  the  lands 
had  been  assigned. — Quoniam  Fort  omnia,  versat.  "  Since  Fortune 
overturns  all  things." — Hot  Uli,  dec.  "We  are  conveying  these 
kids  unto  that  man,  and  no  good  may  the  gift  do  him."  The  new 
possessor  is  supposed  to  reside  at  Mantua,  and  the  kids  are  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  his  newly-acquired  farm. — Quod  nee  vertat  bene. 
We  have  here  given  the  arrangement  of  Wagner,  as  far  more  mu- 
sical than  the  old  reading,  bene  vertaiy  which  gave  the  line  a  most 
intolerable  rhythm,  namely,  Hoe  illi  \  quod  nic  bene  tertai  \  mitiimue 
hadoe.  Observe  that  quod  nee  vertat  bene  is  an  old  form  of  impreca- 
tion, often  occurring. — MUiimus.  In  the  sense  of  ferimusy  just  as 
inferior  mUtere  is  the  same  as  ferre  inferias, 

7-10.  Subducere.  "  To  decline,"  t.  e.,  to  terminate  in  the  plain. 
We  have  here  a  description  of  Virgil's  farm,  which  sloped  down 
from  the  high  grounds  to  the  banks  of  the  Mincius  and  the  beech« 
trees  planted  there.  (Compare  Edog.t  i.,  Si-y—MoUique  jugum  de* 
mUtere  clivo.  **  And  to  slope  their  brow  with  easy  descent."—- Just 
fracia  cacumina.  '*  Now  mere  broken  tops."  The  reference  is  tp 
the  effect  of  age,  as  clearly  indicated  by  the  particle  jam. — Omnia. 
**  All  the  grounds." — Mcnalcan,  Virgil  is  supposed  to  mean  him- 
self by  Menalcas.    (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.) 

1 1-16.  Audieras  7  et  fama  fuit.  **  Hadst  thou  heard  1  and  there 
was  even  a  report  (to  this  effect)."  We  have  placed  an  interro- 
gation after  audieras,  with  Wagner,  as  far  more  spirited  than  the 
common  punctuation,  which  is  a  semicolon. — Chaonia*  edumhae. 
"  Cbaonian  pigeons,"  t. «.,  Dodonean  pigeons.  Dodona  was  a  cele- 
brated city  and  oracle  of  £pirus,  and  as  the  Chaones  were  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  people  of  Epirus,  and  at  an 
early  period  inhabited,  among  other  places,  Dodona,  the  epithet 
Cbaonian  becomes  equivalent  here  to  Dodonean.  Now  at  Dodona, 
according  to  a  legend  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  two  black  pigeons 
in  early  days  gave  oracular  responses;  and  hence  Cbaonian  be- 
comes in  the  text  an  ornamental  epithet,  and  "  Cbaonian  pigeons" 
mean  pigeons  in  general. 

Quod,  niei  me,*  &c.  "  And  had  not  a  crow,  on  the  left  ^and,  pre- 
yiottsly  warned  me,  from  a  hollow  holm-oak,  to  cut  short  the  rising 
dispute  in  any  way,"  t.  e.,  on  any  terms.  With  qudeumque  supply 
TAtione  or  via.  As  the  Roman  augur  faced  the  south  in  taking  au- 
spices, all  omens  on  the  left  were  lucky,  coming  as  they  did  irom 
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the  east,  where  the  heavenly  motions  originated ;  unless  other  cir 
cumstances  altered  their  character.  In  the  present  instance  the 
omen  becomes  unlucky,  because  the  note  of  the  owl  prooeeds  from 
a  hollow  or  decayed  tree.  {Voss,  ad  loc.)  Observa  that,  as  the 
Grecian  augur  faced  the  north,  omens  on  the  right  were  regarded 
as  lucky  by  that  nation,  because  the  right  side  faced  the  east ;  the 
contraiy  being  the  case  with  the  Romans. 

17-22.  CadU  in  quemquam,  dec.  **  Does  so  great  a  crime  enter 
into  the  mind  of  any  oneV  —  Tua  toUtia.  **Thy  consolatory 
strains,*'  i.  e.,  thy  strains  so  sweetly  consoling  to  pastoral  ears. 

Voss  compares  Eclog.,  v.,  20  and  40. — (^i*  gpargerctf tn^ 

dveeret,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conreyed  is  this:  He  can 
sing  with  so  much  truth  and  sweetness  of  these  themes,  as  actually 
to  seem  to  bring  the  objects  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  hear- 
er. Compare  Taubmannf  ad  loc, :  "  Caneret  ed  quidem  arte,  ut  res 
if§a»'  ante  oculos  ponere  videatur" 

Vet  qtuE  tubUgi,  dec.  "  Or  (sing  those  verses)  which  I  on  a  late 
occasion,  silently  listening,  gathered  from  thee  not  perceiving  it." 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  "  (^uiM  caneret  ea,  qua  nuperf 
ts  non  senttente,  ex  te  didici  V*  The  ellipsis  in  the  text  is  to  be  sup- 
plied as  follows :  vel  quis  caneret  ea  carmhtan  qu€B,  dec. — Quum  te  ad 
deliciae,  dec.  **  When  thou  wast  hieing  to  Amaryllis,  the  delight  of 
all  of  us,"  t.  e.,  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  whom  all,  both  old  and 
young,  admire.  The  speaker,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  somewhat 
advanced  in  years.    (Compare  verse  51.) 

23-25.  Tityre,  dum  redeo,  dec.  He  now  gives  a  specimen  of  his 
friend's  songs.  In  this  Eclogue,  Virgil  takes  occasion  to  introduce 
several  little  pieces  as  fragments  of  his  other  writings.  This  be- 
fore us  is  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  Theocritus  {Id.,  iii.,  eeqq.). 
^Dum.  "  Until."— ^revtf  est  via.  "  The  distance  is  short,"  i.  e., 
I  am  only  going  a  little  way. — Inter  agendum,  "While  driving 
them." — Oecursare.    "  How  you  come  in  the  way  of." 

26-29.  Immo  hoe.  "  Nay,  those  rather." — Vare,  tuum  nomen,  dec. 
Another  short  specimen.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it  is 
this :  If  Mantua  shall  only  be  saved  from  destruction,  thy  name,  O 
Varus,  shall  be  celebrated  throughout  all  the  Mantuan  territory.  Va- 
rus would  appear  from  this  to  have  exerted  his  authority  in  shield- 
ing, to  some  extent,  others  besides  Virgil  from  the  violence  of  the 
Teterans  of  Augustus. — Superet  modo  Mantua  nobis,  **  If  Mantua 
only  survive  for  us,"  t.  e.,  if  we  Mantuans  only  escape  the  ruin 
which  threatens  us  from  these<  lawless  new-comers. 

MaaUua  va  misera,  dec.    Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused 
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the  caase  of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  incurred  the  yengeance  of 
the  victorious  party.  But  as  its  territory  was  not  found  adequate 
to  contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  among  whom  it 
had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Mantua. — CantatUes  eycni.  The  swan  was  fabled  to 
sing  beautifully  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Varus  will  be  wafted  by  the  music  of  the  dying  swans,  as  they  soar 
away  into  upper  air,  even  unto  the  stars.  What  serves  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  image,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  country  near 
Mantua  abounded  in  swans.    (Compare  Georg.^  ii.,  199.) 

30-32.  Sic  tua  Cyrneas,  &c.  A  well-known  form  of  expressing 
a  conditional  wish.  "  Begin  (to  sing),  if  thou  hast  aught  (to  im- 
part in  song) ;  so  (t.  «.,  and  if  thou  comply  with  my  request)  may 
thy  swarms  avoid  the  yews  of  Corsica  ;*'  literally,  '*  the  Cyrnean 
yews,"  Cyrnos  {Kvpvo^)  being  the  Greek  name  of  Corsica.  Accord- 
ing to  Servius,  the  Island  of  Corsica  abounded  in  yew-trees,  and 
Cyrnean  is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  general  name  for  the  whole  spe- 
cies, even  when  growing  elsewhere,  as  in  the  present  instance  near 
Mantua.  The  yew-tree  is  injurious  in  honey-making,  the  honey 
made  of  it  being  bitter,  and  the  Corsican  honey  in  particular  was 
allowed,  by  common  consent,  to  be  very  bad  of  its  kind.  Virgil, 
as  appears  from  the  present  passage,  ascribes  this  to  the  yew-trees 
which  grew  there  ;  Ovid,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  hemlock. — Cytiso,    Consult  note  on  Eclog:,  i.,  79. 

33-^.  Pierides.  Consult  note  on  Edog,,  iii.,  86. — Valcm,  "In- 
spired." Observe  here  the  distinction  between  poeta  and  vatety  the  for- 
mer having  reference  merely  to  poetic  skill  *,  whereas  the  latter  has 
more  or  less  of  a  religious  idea  connected  with  it,  in  addition  to  that 
of  powers  of  song.  {Daderlein,  Lot.  Syn.j  vol.  v.,  p.  101.)  The  ety- 
mology of  vales  19  doubtful.  Its  un-Latin  termination  of -««  for  the 
masculine  shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  word  of  foreign  origin.  It  is 
to  be  deduced,  most  probably,  from  ^dr^f,  Doric  for  ^n/c  (compare 
irpo-^7ri7(),  though,  according  to  one  of  the  ancient  grammarians, 
its  earlier  form  was  vacius,  {Aper,d€verb.  dub.  in  Gramm.  Lai.,  p. 
2250,  ed.  Putsch.) 

85-36.  Vario.  Varius  and  Cinna  were  two  eminent  contemporary 
poets,  and  Lycidas  says  that  he  cannot  look  upon  himself  as  a  really 
inspired  poet,  because  he  is  not  yet  able  to  write  such  verses  as  are 
worthy  of  the  two  individuals  just  named.  Varius  had  distinguished 
himself  by  various  poetic  efforts',  but  his  chief  title  to  fame  rested  on 
his  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  now  lost,  which  Quintilian  says  (x.,  i.,  98) 
was  worthy  of  being  compared  with  any  similar  production  among 
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the  Greeks.  He  is  eulogized  by  Horace  (Oc2.,  i.,  6).  Cinna  bad 
written  a  poem  entitled  **  Smfrna,'^  which  it  had  taken  him  nine 
whole  years  to  polish  and  correct.  (Compare  Catull.t  xcv.»  and 
consult,  in  particular,  the  two  dissertations  of  Weichert»  "  De  C, 
Helvio  Cinnd,''  Grimmae,  1822.) 

Sed  argutos  inter,  &c.  "  But  to  scream  like  a  goose  among  the 
tuneful  swans."  According  to  Servius,  the  poet  has  here  a  hit  at 
a  contemporary  poet  named  Aruer.  He  is  followed  in  this  by  Spohn, 
Voss,  and  Weichert. 

37-38.  Id  quidem  ago.     **  That  very  thing  I  am  endeavouring  to 
'  do,"  i.  e.,  to  begin  some  strain.    The  reference  is  to  **  incipe,nquid 
habes"  in  verse  32. — Neque.    For  non  enim. 

39-43.  Hue  ades,  O  Galatea,  &c.  These  five  lines  are  an  imita- 
tion of  a  passage  in  the  11th  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  where  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  addresses  the  nymph  Galatea. — Quit  est  nam  Indus, 
&c.  "  For  what  pleasure  is  there  in  the  waters."  Galatea  is  a  sea- 
nymph,  and  she  is  here  invited  to  forsake  the  ocean  for  the  greater 
pleasures  of  the  land,  the  beauties  of  which  are  then  described. — 
Hie  ver  purpureum.  *'  Here  reigns  the  purple  spring."  The  term 
«*  purple"  is  here  equivalent  merely  to  "  bright,"  and  the  spring  is 
so  called  from  the  bright-hued  flowers  which  it  pours  forth.  The 
Roman  poets  often  use  the  adjective  purpureus  in  the  sense  of 
** bright,"  "sparkling,"  "beautiful,"  dec.  (Consult  Burmann,  ad 
Anthol.  Lat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  267.) 

Candida  populus.  **  The  silver  poplar  :"^  called  by  the  Greeks,  ^ 
AevK^. — Umbraeula.  "  A  thick  bower."  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural. — Feriant  sine/r  For  sine  utferiant.  . 

44-45.  Quid,  qua,  dec.  "  (But)  what  were  those  verses  which  I 
heard  thee  singing  by  thyself  at  the  calm  eventide."  The  refer- 
ence is  to  clear  calm  weather,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  serene  even- 
ing. (Compare  Burmann,  ad  loe.) — Sub.  The  literal  force  of  thia 
preposition  here  has  reference  to  the  shades  of  evening  covering  the 
earth. — Numeros.  "  The  numbers,"  i.  e.,  the  rhythm  or  cadence, 
as  marked  off  by  the  iclus.     ( Voss,  ad  loc.) 

46-47.  Daphni.  Daphnis  is  here  only  a  fictitious  name  of  some 
pastoral  acquaintance. — Quid  antiques,  6lg,  He  admonishes  Daph- 
nis that  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  regard  the  old  rules  of  ob- 
serving the  heavens  with  respect  to  agriculture,  because  the  new 
star  of  Cesar  will  be  alone  suflicient  for  the  husbandmen. — Dianai 
processit  Casaris  astrum.  "  The  star  of  Dionean  Caesar  has  come 
forth,"  i.  e.,  has  come  forth  from  Olympus  to  run  its  course  in  the 
heavens.    Dione  was  one  of  the  Nereids,  and,  according  to  Homer 
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(II. ,  y.,  370),  the  mother  ofVenns  by  Jupiter.  Venns  was  the  moth- 
er of^neas,  who  was  the  father  of  Ascanius,  or  lulas,  und  from 
this  last  the  Julian  family  claimed  to  be  descended.  Julias  Cesar, 
therefore,  being  of  this  race,  is  here  called  **  Diooean  Cesar."  The 
star  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  the  famous  JvHum  sidus,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Roman  poets.  A  remarkable  star,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  comet,  appeared  for  seven  days  together,  after  the 
death  of  Julius  T^ssar,  which  was  regarded  by  the  lower  orders  as 
a  sign  that  his  soul  had  been  received  into  the  heavens,  the  star 
having  been  the  vehicle  for  transporting  the  same.  Hence  Au- 
gustus added  a  star  to  all  the  statues  which  be  raised  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deification  of  his  uncle,  and  hence,  too,  the  star 
that  appears  so  frequently  on  the  medals  of  the  Julian  line.  Halley 
conjectured  that  the  comet  of  1680  was  this  same  one,  and  that  its 
period  was  575  years. 

48-50.  Quo  segetes  gauderent,  dec.  "  By  which  the  sown  fields 
might  rejoice  with  their  crops,  and  by  which  the  grape  might  ac- 
quire its  (proper)  hue  on  the  sunny  hills."  The  influence  of  this 
new  star  is  to  be  highly  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  its  subse- 
quent risings  are  to  portend  rich  harvests.  Observe  the  em|rioy- 
ment  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  here  to  denote  a  repeated  ac- 
tion, what  is  to  take  place  year  after  year,  where  in  Greek  the 
optative  would  be  used. — Jhueret.  Equivalent  to  duceret  in  m,  t.  e., 
seTuim  acciperet. — Apricis  in  coUibu^.  A  sunny  exposure  is  requi- 
site for  the  vine. — Insere.  '*  Plant."  Not  »« ingraft,"  becaase  a 
tree,  when  ingrafted,  produces  fruit  very  soon;  whereas  a  slow 
production  is  here  meant. 

51-54.  FerL  •*  Bears  away  with  it,"  t.  «.,  consumes  or  destroys. 
— Animum  quoque.  **  Even  the  memory  itself"  We  must  sup- 
pose that  Moeris  stops  with  his  song  at  the  end  of  line  60,  from  a 
failure  of  memory,  and  cannot  complete  what  he  had  begun  ;  he  re- 
marks, therefore,  with  a  sigh,  that  old  age  is  beginning  to  steal  upon 
him.— Ptt^rwTn.  "When  a  boy." — Longos  condere  soles.  "Spent 
long  summer  days  ;"  more  literally,  "  closed  long  suns,"  t. «.,  saw 
long  suns  sink  to  rest. — Oblita  mihi.  "  Are  forgotten  by  me."  01>> 
serve  the  Hellenism  in  mihi  for  a  m«,  and  also  the  passive  usage  of 
oblitusy  the  participle  of  a  deponent  verb.  {Ruddimann^  InsL^  vol. 
i.,  p.  289,  ed.  Stallb.) 

Lupi  Marin  videre  priores.  "  The  wolves  have  seen  Mceris  first," 
i.  e.y  before  he  has  seen  them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  has 
lost  his  voice.  This  expression  alludes  to  a  notion  which  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Italians,  that  if  a  wolf  saw  any  man  first,  it  d«« 
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prived  htm  of  his  voice  for  the  time.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man  saw  the  wolf  first,  the  wolf  became  mute  for  the  instant.  Ser- 
vius  informs  us,  that  from  this  is  derived  the  proverbial  expression 
luptu  infiUndd,  which  is  used  when  a  person  appears  of  whom  the 
company  have  been  talking,  and  who  thereby  cuts  off  the  discourse. 
In  Theocritus  {Id.,  xiv.,  22),  a  person  who  remains  silent  is  said 
to  have  seen  a  wolf  (kvKov  eldeg) ;  but  there  is  evidently  some  error 
here  in  the  text,  and  we  must  read,  with  Schaeffer,  ^vko^  eiSe  a*,"3L 
wolf  has  seen  thee.(" 

Satis  referet  tUn.    "  Will  repeat  to  thee  often  enough." 
56>62.  Cautsanio  nosiroa,  6lc.     "By  making  these  excuses, 
thou  pnttest  off  for  a  long  time  our  gratification  (in  hearing  thee)." 
Lycidas  looks  upon  this  loss  of  memory  as  a  mere  pretence,  and 
therefore  presses  Moeris  to  go  on.    He  urges  the  stillness  of  the 
evening,  and  their  having  gone  half  their  journey  already,  as  argu- 
ments for  sitting  down  a  little,  and  adds  that  they  shall  reach  the 
city  in  good  time.    But  if  Moeris  is  afraid  the  night  should  prove 
rainy,  he  tells  him  they  may  sing  as  they  go  along,  and  offers  to 
relieve  him  of  his  load.    Moeris  persists  in  not  singing  any  more, 
and  exhorts  him  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  return  of  Menalcas. 
Omnc  stratum  silet  aquor.    "The  whole  lake  lies  smooth  and 
still."    Referring  to  the  lake  into  which  the  Mincius  spreads  near 
Mantua. — Omnes  vcntosi,  &c.     "  Every  breath  of  murmuring  wind 
is  lulled." — Hinc  adeo  media,  &c.     "  From  this  point,  too,  our  jour- 
ney is  equally  divided,"  t.  e.,  we  have  now  accomplished  one  half 
of  our  route. — Bianoris.    Bianor,  otherwise  called  Ocnus,  son  of 
the  river-god  Tiber,  and  of  Manto«  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  is  said 
to  have  founded  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his  mother. — 
Densas  stringunt  frondes,     "  Are  stripping  off  the  thick  leaves." 
This  was  done  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  vine,  which 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  around  which  they  twined  would  oth- 
erwise have  retarded. — Tamen.    "  Notwithstanding." 

63-67.  Piuviam  colligai  ante.  "Bring  on  rain  before  (we  get 
there)." — Cantantes  licet,  &c.  "  We  can  pursue  our  route,  singing 
all  the  while ;  the  way  is  (thus)  less  tedious."  Heyne  reads  Udat, 
but  the  sense  evidently  requires  the  indicative. — Ut  eamus.  "In 
order  that  we  may  (so)  pursue  it." — Hocfasce.  "  Of  this  burden." 
Referring  to  the  kids  which  he  was  carrying. — Plura.  Supply  dicere. 
Et,  quod  nunc  instat,  &c.  "  And  let  us  attend  to  that  which  now 
is  pressing,"  i.  e.,  which  demands  my  immediate  care.  He  alludes 
to  the  conveying  of  the  kids  to  the  new  possessor  of  the  farm.— > 
Ipse.    Menalcas. 
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ECLOGUE  X. 
Suhject. 

CoRiTBLius  Gallus,  the  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  was  enamoored 
of  a  female  called  Lycoris,  who,  under  the  name  of  Cytheris,  had 
been  beloved  by  Marc  Antony  and  Brutas.  It  was  for  her  that 
Gallus  had  composed  bis  elegies ;  but  she  had  now  forsaken  him 
to  follow  a  more  favoured  suitor,  who  was  at  this  tune  employed 
on  a  military  expedition  beyond  the  Alps.  Gallus,  who  was  then 
in  early  youth,  felt  deeply  affected  by  her  loss.  Virgil  accordingly 
introduces  him  in  this  Eclogue  as  a  shepherd,  who,  reclining  under 
a  solitary  rock  in  Arcadia,  bewails  the  inconstancy  of  his  mistress. 
The  poet  describes  the  swains  of  Arcadia,  the  rural  deities,  and 
even  Apollo  himself,  as  coming  to  Gallus,  and  attempting,  though 
vainly,  to  console  him  in  his  affliction.  In  his  address  to  the  shep- 
herds, he  wishes  that  his  lot  had  been  humble  like  theirs ;  and  then, 
in  his  pathetic  expostulations  with  his  mistress,  he  presents  a  stri- 
king picture  of  the  sufferings  to  which  his  unhappy  passion  had  ex- 
posed him.  The  various  resolutions  of  a  desponding  lover  are  suc- 
cessively described,  and  are  such  as  disappointed  passion  naturally 
produces — wild,  tender,  and  inconstant.  He  first  thinks  of  renewing 
his  poetical  studies ;  then  suddenly  determines  to  quit  the  world, 
and  seek  out  some  melancholy  retirement,  where  he  may  conceal 
himself  among  the  dens  of  wild  animals,  and  console  himself  with 
carving  the  name  of  Lycoris  on  the  trees.  He  next  breaks  into  a 
resolution  of  employing  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  but 
at  length  recollects,  with  a  sigh,  that  none  of  these  amusements 
will  cure  his  passion.  The  plan  of  the  Eclogue  is  a  little  fantas- 
tical, but  it  is  written  with  much  sweetness,  ^nd  we  find  in  it  some 
of  the  most  musical  and  touching  verses  that  have  flowed  from 
Virgil.     Dunlop,  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol  iii.,  p.  120,  seq. 

According  to  Voss,  this  Eclogue  was  composed  in  the  spring  of 
A.U.C.  717,  VirgU  being  then  in  his  33d  year. 


1-2.  Extremum  hune,  Areihusa,  &;c.  "  Concede,  O  Arethusa,  this 
last  eflTort  unto  me,"  i.  e.,  grant  that  this  last  eflfort  of  mine  may  be  a 
successful  one.  Favour  this  my  last  attempt.  (Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Wunderlich :  "  Permitte  iU  in  extremo  hoc  argumento  elaborem, 
atque  in  eo  me  adjuves.'')  Voss  supposes  that  Virgil  was  now  begin- 
ning to  bend  his  energies  upon  the  poem  of  the  Georgics,  and  that 
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he  gave  to  the  world  in  this  year  (A.U.C.  717)  a  selection  from  his 
prerious  pastoral  productions,  under  the  title  of  Edog<Bj  or  "  Ec- 
logues," of  which  the  present  one  was  the  last. — Arelhusa.  Instead 
of  inToking  the  Muses,  the  poet  addresses  a  Sicilian  nymph,  Are- 
thnsa,  who  presided  over  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  in  the  island 
of  Qrtygia,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  lying  near  and  forming  part 
of  Syracuse.  The  propriety  of  this  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  present  Eclogue  being  an  imitation,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
the  first  IdyU  of  Theocritus,  a  Sicilian  poet. 

PoMca  meo  GaUo,  &c.  "  (Concede)  a  few  things  (unto  me)  for 
my  Gallus,  but  which  Lycoris  herself  may  read.  (Yes),  songs  are 
to  be  sung ;  who  will  refuse  songs  to  Gallus  T'  i.  e.,  who  will  refuse 
to  tell  of  him  in  song  1  We  have  adopted  in  this  passage  the  punc- 
tuation recommended  by  Wagner  {Eleg.  ad  Messal.,  p.  68),  and  fol- 
lowed by  him  in  his  edition  of  Virgil.  The  old  pointing  has  a  period 
after  laborem,  and  a  comma  after  Lycoris^  so  that,  according  to  it, 
the  meaning  will  be,  "  a  few  strains  are  to  be  sung  for  my  Gallus," 
&c.  This,  however,  is  extremely  awkward,  and  gives  the  Eclogue 
a  double  exordium  in  the  first  and  second  lines. 

Ltgat  ipsa  Lycoris.  That  she  may  blush,  namely,  for  her  perfidy 
and  fickleness,  and  grieve  at  having  abandoned  one  so  constant  and 
true. 

4-5.  Sic  a&t,  &c.  <<So  may  bitter  Doris  not  intermingle  her 
watery  with  tbee,  when  thou  shalt  glide  beneath  the  Sicilian 
waves."  As  regards  the  force  of  sic  here,  consult  note  on  Eclogr., 
ix.,  30. — Doris  amara,  &c.  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  is  here  taken  for  the  sea,  and  the  legend  alluded  to  by  the 
poet  is  as  follows :  The  god  of  the  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elis,  became 
enamoured  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  who,  flying  from  his  pursuit, 
was  turned  by  Diana,  out  of  compassion,  into  a  fountain.  She 
made  her  escape  under  the  sea  to  Ortygia,  an  island  adjacent  to 
Sicily,  where  she  rose  up ;  but  the  Alpheus  pursued  her  by  the  same 
route,  and  mingled  his  waters  with  hers  at  the  fountain-head  in  the 
island  just  named.  The  poet  here  wishes  that,  in  her  passage  un- 
der the  sea,  the  briny  waves  of  the  latter  may  not  intenningle  with 
her  pure  and  crystal  waters. 

6-8.  SoUicitos  amores.  "  The  anxious  love,"  i.  e.,  making  his 
bosom  the  abode  of  anxiety  and  care. — Sima  capdUt.  "  The  snub- 
nosed  kids."  (Compare  Theocritus,  otfuu  ipi^i.}-^Non  canimus 
surdisy  &c.  Even  if  Lycoris  will  not  listen,  yet  the  song  will  be  re- 
peated by  echo  in  the  woods. — Respondent.    »*  Re-echo." 

0-12.  QiuB  nemora,  d&c.    Imitated  from  Theocritus  (i.,  66). — iVo- 
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ides.  From  the  Greek  VatSet.  The  reading  Nttiaie*  mars  the  me- 
tre, since  it  is  a  quadrisyllable,  from  the  Greek  Iiaidd$c.^Jndign» 
amort,  "  By  a  love  that  he  ill  desenred,"  t.  r ,  he  was  worthy  of  a 
better  and  more  fortunate  passion. — Penbat.  The  indicative  seems 
here  required  by  the  sense,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  common  read* 
ing  periret. 

PamoMsi.  (Consult  note  on  £elfi^.,  vi.,  29.)— Ptnilt.  PindoStHke 
Parnassus,  was  sacred  to  the  Muses.  The  name  was  applied  to  a* 
mountain  range  separating  Thessaly  from  Epirus.  As  the  Naldes 
were  fountain- nymphs,  and  are  here  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Parnassus  and  Pindus,  the  poet  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  fount- 
ains and  streams  of  these  two  mountain  ranges.  Voes  thinks  that 
the  Muses  themselves  are  meant. — Aome  Aganippe.  **  The  Aooian 
Aganippe,"  t.  e.,  the  Boeotian  fountain  of  Aganippe.  This  was  a 
celebrated  fountain  of  Bceotia  on  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  The  epithet  Aonian  has  reference  to  the  Aones,  the  ear- 
lier inhabitants  of  Bceotia.  We  have  given  AowU  Aganippe  with 
Heyne,  as  in  closer  accordance  with  the  Greek  form  {'Aovltf  'A/a- 
vlnmj)  than  the  common  reading  Aowia  Aganippe,  or  that  of  many 
editions,  Aonia  Agamppa. 

13-15.  Ilium  etiam  laurit  dec.  A  strong  expression,  as  Martyn 
remarks,  of  the  poet*s  astonishment  at  the  neglect  which  the  nymphs 
showed  of  the  distress  of  Gallus.  He  insinuates  his  surprise  that 
the  n]nnnphs,  who  inhabited  the  hills  and  fountains  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  should  slight  so  excellent  a  poet,  when  even  the 
woods  and  rocky  mountains  lamented  his  misfortunes. — Piniftr 
Manalu*.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Arcadia,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Eclogue  is  adapted  to  Arcadian  habits  and  customs.  M«n- 
alus,  as  already  remarked  (note  to  Edog.f  viii.,  22),  was  a  mount- 
ain range  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god 
Pan. — Lyati.  Lyceus  was  a  mountain  range  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  who  had  a  temple  on  it,  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  grove.  On  the  summit  was  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  that 
deity  having  been  bom  there,  according  to  an  Arcadian  legend. 
The  presence  of  Gallus  in  Arcadia,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  poetic  fiction.    (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.) 

16-18.  Nottri  nee  pcmitet  ilUui  dtc.  **  Neither  does  it  shame  them 
of  us,  nor,  O  divine  poet,  let  it  shame  thee  of  the  flock ;  even  the 
beautiful  Adonis  fed  sheep  by  the  river*s  side."  More  freely, 
"  neither  are  they  ashamed  to  share  our  griefs,"  dec.  The  mean- 
ing, according  to  Burmann,  is  simply  this :  the  sheep  are  contented 
with  OS  as  their  shepherds,  they  are  pleased  with  our  strains,  and 
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DOW,  too,  they  disdain  not  to  share  our  sorrows.  Do  not  thou, 
therefore,  regard  the  care  of  these  as  at  all  unworthy  of  thee,  nor 
complain  that  I  have  here  represented  thee,  my  Gailus,  under  the 
character  of  a  shepherd.  Even  the  beautiful  Adonis,  the  loved  one 
of  Venus,  disdained  not  a  shepherd's  office.  Observe  that  panUere 
is  here  employed  of  things  that  we  contemn,  as  in  Cicero  {Acad.,  iv., 
22),  '*  Quid  turn  Musarchi  paniUbat  ?*' — ^The  critics  have  found  fault 
with  the  position  of  the  lines  that  have  just  been  explained.  Sca- 
liger  thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  after  verse  8  {Poet.,  v.,  6) ; 
and  they  are  also  objected  to  on  the  same  ground  by  Heyne,  Eich- 
stadt  {Qtuut.  Pkilolog.),  and  Schiitz  (Jen.  Lit.,  Anz,,  1791,  ch.  220, 
p.  332),  the  last  of  whom  thinks  that  something  has  fallen  out  of 
the  text  after  the  words  "  Slant  et  otM  cireum"  which  some  gram- 
marian has  attempted  unskilfully  to  supply.  The  explanation,  how- 
ever, which  w«  have  given  appears  to  remove  every  difficulty. 

19-20.  UjfUio.  <<  The  shepherd."  Another  form  for  opinio.  From 
an  early  Greek  form,  OIIXOAION,  from  01110402  (compare  aino- 
Aor)»  and  for  which,  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  (314),  we  find  the  form 
olw6Xoc,  which  is  less  in  accordance  with  analogy.  {Dcsderlein,  Lot. 
Syn.t  vol.  vi.,  p.  247.)— Bu^u/ct.  We  have  allowed  this  reading  to 
stand,  with  Heyne  and  most  other  editors.  Wagner,  however,  con- 
tends strenuously  for  subulci,  "  swine-herds,"  which  he  even  admits 
into  the  text.  But  the  epithet  tardi  suits  better  the  habits  of  the 
hi^tUci,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  movements  of  the  cattle  whom 
they  tend. — Uvidus  kihemd,  &c.  "  Menalcas  came  all  wet  from  the 
winter  mast."  Menalcas  is  here  a  swine-herd,  or  nUnUcua,  and  his 
garments  are  wet  with  the  morning  dew  from  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  whither  he  has  been  to  feed  his  swine  on  the  mast  that  has 
been  lying  uncollected  on  the  ground  during  the  winter  season, 
which  has  just  passed  away ;  for  that  spring  now  prevails  is  plain- 
ly shown  from  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  head  of  Silvanus  (v.  25). 

21-23.  Unde  amor  iste  tibi.  **  Whence  (comes)  this  thy  passion 
unto  thee  1"  t.  e.,  what  maiden  has  inspired  thee  with  this  passion  % 
Observe  the  force  of  iste,  (Ck>mpare  Theocritus,  i.,  78,  rcvoc,  <5 
'yoBkf  T6aaov  ipaaaai ;) — Tua  cura.  **  The  ohjeet  of  thy  anxious 
care ;"  more  literally,  **thy  care,"  t.  «.,  solicitude.— Per^tM  nives, 
6cc.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.)  Hence  it  appears  that  this 
Eclogue  was  written  at  a  season  when  all  things  in  Italy  were 
decked  with  the  garb  of  spring,  while  in  the  Alpine  regions  the 
snow  still  covered  the  ground. 

24-25.  ^greati  capitis  hancre,    "  With  rural  honour  of  head,"  i.  e,, . 
crowned  with  rural  honottrs.**£rt/vantt«.    An  Italian  deity,  (Sod  of 
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the  Woods  and  Fields. — Fhrtniet  ferula*,  6ce.  **  Sbaking  bis  flow- 
ering  ferulas  and  large  lilies.*'  He  wore,  according  to  the  poet,  a 
crown  on  this  occasion,  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  ferula  and 
the  lily,  which  shook-  as  be  moved  along.  The  ferula  of  the  an* 
cients  is  our  fennel-giant^  a  large  plant  growing  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  with  leaves  cut  into  small  segments,  lilce  those  of 
fennel,  but  longer.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels. The  stalk  is  thick  and  full  of  fungous  pith,  which  was  used 
by  the  ancients  as  a  kind  of  tinder.  The  Greeks  termed  the  ferula 
vdftStj^,  and,  according  to  the  old.  classical  legend,  Prometheus, 
when  he  stole  the  fire  from  the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the 
hollow  of  this  plant.  Fee  thinks  that  the  ferula  of  Virgil  ought 
rather  to  be  identified  with  the  Ferula  Orientalie  of  Toumefort, 
whicb  that  traveller  met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece. 

26-27.  Ipsi,  The  poet  here  refers  to  Gallus  and  himselfl  They 
both  beheld  the  glowing  visage  of  the  god,  and  both  heard  his 
words. — Sanguineis  ebuU  baecie,  dec.  **  Glowing  with  the  blood-red 
berries  of  the  dwarf-elder  and  with  cinnabar.*'  The  ebulue,  dwarf 
elder,  wall- wort,  or  dane-wort,  is  a  sort  of  elder,  and  very  like  the 
common  elder-tree,  but  diflfers  from  it  essentially  in  being  really  an 
herb.  It  commonly  grows  to  about  the  height  of  a  yard.  The 
juice  of  the  berries  is  of  a  red  purple  colour.  It  has  obtained  the 
name  of  dane-wort,  because  it  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  tkr 
blood  of  the  Danes,  when  that  people  were  massacred  in  England. 
The  Greek  name  is  ;i:a^a«a«rv.    {Martyn,  ad  lee.) 

Minioque  n^entem.  The  images  of  the  rural  deities  were  often 
coloured  red  by  the  Romans.  (Compare  (hid.  Fast.,  i.,  416 ;  Id, 
t^.,  vi.,  333,  dec.) — Minium  is  the  native  cinnabar,  according  to  Mar^ 
tyn  and  others,  or  the  ore  out  of  which  the  quicksilver  is  drawn. 
Minium  is  now  commonly  used,  says  Martyn,  to  designate  red-lead ; 
but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the*  minium  of  the  Romans  was  the 
miUoe,  or  einnahari,  of  the  Greeks.  Adams  thinks  that  the  ancients 
had  three  kinds  oidnnahar:  1.  The  vegetable  cinnabar,  or  sanguis 
draconis,  being  the  resm  of  the  tree  called  Dracttna  Draoo ;  2.  The 
native  cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver ;  and,  8.  The  sil  Atti- 
cum,  or  factitious  cinnabar,  which  was  very  dififerent  from  ours, 
being  a  preparation  of  it  shining  arenaceous  substance.  {Adame, 
Appendix  of  ScientifU  Terme,  dtc.,  #.  v.) 

28-32.  Modtu.  Supply  lamentatitmibue  tuu,  or  something  equiv- 
alent.— Amor.  The  God  of  Love  is  here  meant. — Cytieo.  Consult 
note  on  Eclog.,  i.,  79,-^Trietis  at  iUe.  Gallus,  receiving  no  con- 
solation from  the  gods,  as  the  particle  at  indicates,  now  turns  his 
disooQTse  to  the  Arcadian  shepherds ;  expresses  his  desire  6f  being 
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reeorded  IT' them,  aiid  wishes  that  lie  himaelf  had  been  in  DO  hi^^ 
statioa  than  they. — Tamen  aadcbiiis,  dec  **  Too,  howeyer,  ye  Ar- 
eadians,  will  sing  of  these  things  on  yonr  monnfeiinsy''  dec  Obsenre 
the  force  of  iamcH  here :  **  tkaugk  Love  eaies  not  for  my  sad  fate* 
yon,  kowever,  O  Arcadiam  shepherds,"  dec  The  idea  intended  to 
be  oonyeyed  is  this :  mocfa  will  it  contribute  to  lessen  my  grief,  if 
yoo,  ye  Arcadian  shepherds,  shall  sing  of  this  my  unhappy  fate,  and 
make  my  iD-reqnited  love  the  subject  of  your  strains  for  the  time 
to  come. 

33-40.  QuieacMnt,  Some  MSS.  have  quiaeaU ;  less  correctly,  how- 
ever, it  being  uncertain  whether  the  Arcadians  will  grant  his  re- 
quest.— Vesirifue  gregis.  "Of  one  of  your  flocks." — Qmiemmpte. 
Supply  aim*. — Furor.  *'  An  object  of  ardent  attachment.*' — Sifiuau 
AmyntoM.  '*  Even  though  Amyntas  be  dark  of  hue.'*  Supply  sit, — 
Vaedma.  Compare  Eelog.,  ii.,  18. — Saliees.  The  reference  here 
is  to  willows  along  which  vines  are  trained.  (Compare  Edog.,  iii., 
85.)  ThtB  custom  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  some  districts 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  other  trees  would  not  grow.  It  certainly 
does  not  snit,  however,  a  mountainous  region  like  Arcadia. 

Serta,  **  Garland-flowers."  Grarlaads  are  here  taken  for  the 
flowers  that  are  to  compose  them. — Hie  geiidi  fmUest  dec  Galloa 
now  tells  Lycoris,  in  the  most  passionate  manner,  how  happy  tbey 
might  both  have  been  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  rural  life ;  whereas 
her  cruelty  has  driven  him  into  the  perils  of  warfare,  and  has  ex* 
posed  herself  to  unnecessary  fatigues. 

44-48.  Duri  me,  dec.  Heyne  reads  te  without  any  MS.  author- 
ity, thinking  it  absurd  that  Gallns  should  be  represented,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  as  a  shepherd  in  Arcadia,  and  a  soldier  in  the  midst 
of  arms.  But  the  poet  mixes  up  all  things  in  the  present  Eclogue, 
blending  together  Italian,  Arcadian,  and  Sicilian  aflQiirs ;  he  intro- 
duces, moreover,  Silvanos,  an  Italian  divinity,  along  with  Pan,  an 
Arcadian  one ;  he  makes,  too,  a  Sicilian  shepherd  talk  of  traversing 
Mount  Maenaios  (v.  65),  dcc^  so  that  the  license  in  the  present  case 
is  a  very  venial  one..  The  reading  me  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  the 
true  one,  and  is  given  by  Yoss,  Wunderiich,  Jabn,  and  Wagner. 

Nee  tit  tnihi  eredere  tarUum  I  "  Nor  be  it  for  me  to  believe  so 
monstrous  a  thing,"  i.  e.,0  that  I  could  believe  so  cruel  an  act  un- 
true, an  act  that  indicates  such  utter  inconstancy.  Tanittm  is  here 
equivalent  to  tantamt  tarn  alrocem  rem.  Some  editors  make  the  pa- 
renthesis end  at  credere,  and  connect  tantum  as  an  adverb,  "  only," 
**  naught  but,"  with  vide*. — Nivest  et  frigora  Rheru.  Compare  In- 
troductory Remarks— ilfe  nntm    By  anastrophe,  for  tine  me. 

50-54.  Chaleidieo  versu.    **  In  Chalcidian  verse."    The  allusion 
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is  to  Eaphorion,  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalois,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea, 
born  B.C.  274.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  many  of  the  Romaoa, 
and  some  of  his  poems  were  imitated  or  translated  by  Gallus. — 
Pastoris  Siculi  moduUbor  avend,  "  I  will  set  to  music  on  the  pipe  of 
the  Sicilian  shepherd."  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  y.,  14.)  The  al- 
lusion is  to  Theocritus,  the  Sicilian  poet,  and  author  of  pastorals. 
The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  Gallus  took  the  subject  of  his  pas- 
torals from  Euphorion,  and  that  he  copied  more  or  leas  the  manner 
of  Theocritus. 

Ctrtum  est  maUe  paH.  **  I  am  resolved  to  prefer  enduring  my 
passion."  Supply  amoves  after  pati. — SpeUta,  From  the  Greek 
air^Xaia.  Virgil  is  followed,  in  using  this  form,  by  the  author  of  the 
Ciris  {v.  466),  by  Claudian  {Bell,  GeL,  354),  and  others. 

65-61.  Interea.  mixtis^  dec.  *^  Meanwhile  I  will  roam  over  all 
Maenalus  in  company  with  the  nymphs."  He  now,  with  all  the  wild 
fervour  of  a  mind  unsettled  by  passion,  passes  to  the  subject  of 
hunting. — Mixtis  Nympbis.  For  the  more  usual  form  of  expression, 
*''permixtus  Nymphis" — MantUa,  Consult  note  on  Edog.,  viii.,  22. 
— Acres  apras.  "  The  fierce  wild  boars. "-*Far<^mo«  saUus,  Par- 
thenius  was  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  forming  the  limit  between  thia 
country  and  the  Argolic  territories.  It  still  retains  the  name  of 
Partkeni. 

Lucosque  sonantes.  "  And  resounding  groves."  Referring  either 
to  the  barking  of  the  hounds,  or  the  noise  of  the  wind  amid  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  latter  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  poets. — Libei  Pariho  torquere^  dec.  **  It  delights  me  to 
discharge  Cydonian  shafts  from  a  Parthian  bow."  The  Cretans 
and  Parthians  were  both  famed  for  their  skill  in  archery.  A  Cretan 
arrow  and  Parthian  bow,  therefore,  are  here  employed  to  denote  an 
arrow  and  bow  the  best  of  their  kind. — Cydonia.  Cydonia  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  stood  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  of  the  Cretan  cities,  and  hence  "  Cy- 
donian" is  equivalent  to  *' Cretan." — SU.  The  common  editions 
have  sintf  which  is  erroneous.  The  reference  is  to  the  use  of  the 
bow,  not  to  the  bow  and  arrows  themselves. — Deus  tile.  The  God 
of  Love. 

62-63.  Jam  neque  HamadryadeSf  dec.  Gallus  having  amused  him- 
self with  the  thought  of  diverting  his  passion,  and  then  reflected 
on  the  insufficiency  of  those  pastimes,  declares  that  he  will  now 
give  up  all  expectation  of  being  delighted  by  the  charms  either  of 
the  country  or  of  poetry. — Hamadryades.    The  Hamadryads  are 
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those  Njonphs  which  belong  to  partictdar  trees,  and  are  born  and 
perish  along  with  thetn.  The  name  is  derived  from  d^  "  together 
with,**  and  Spvc,  **atree."  (Compare  note  on  Eclog.y  ii.,  6.) — Con- 
eedite.    **  Fare  ye  well."    Equivalent  here  to  vaUte. 

64-69.  lUum.  Referring  again  to  the  God  of  Love. — Nottri  la- 
bores.  **  Oar  labours."  Referring  to  the  toils  of  tke  hunt,  which 
he  finds  to  be  all  in  vain,  and  that  love  cannot  be  rooted  out  by 
means  of  these. — Nee,  aifrigoribus  mediis,  dec.  *'  Neither  if  we  both 
drink  of  the  Hebrus  in  the  midst  of  the  frosts,  and  endure  the 
Sithonian  snows  of  hnmid  winter."  The  Hebrus  was  a  large  river 
of  Thrace,  rising,  according  to  Thocydides  (it,  96),  in  Mount  Sco- 
miiis ;  but,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.,  1 1),  in  Mount  Rhodope.  It  falls 
into  the  i£gean,  and  is  now  the  Maritza. — Sithoniasque  nive*.  The 
Sithones  were  a  people  of  Thrace,  a  cold  and  snowy  country,  so 
that  "  Sithonian"  is  here  taken  for  "  Thracian."  Sithonia  was  the 
central  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  lay  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Chalcidice,  in  what  was  afterward  a  pari  of  Macedonia. 

Qttum  morieru  altd,  dec.  "  When  the  dying  bark  withers  on  the 
lofty  elm."  Observe  that  liber,  properly  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  is 
here  taken  for  the  bark  generally.— F«r»«iitt*.  "  We  tend ;"  more 
literally,  **  we  drive  to  and  fro,"  t.  e.,  from  pasture  to  pasture. — 
Sub  sidefe  Cancri.  "  Beneath  the  constellation  of  Cancer,"  t.  e., 
far  to  the  south,  and  in  the  torrid  zone. — Omnia  mncit  amor,  dec. 
Heyne  thinks  the  coanectien  here  somewhat  harsh.  Not  so.  The 
line  is  meant  to  express  the  return  to  a  sounder  mind.  Love  con- 
quers all  things ;  and,  since  love  conquers  all  things,  come,  let  us 
too  yield,  nor  wish  to  conquer  him. 

70-74.  H<u  Mat  erit,  dec.  We  are  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece,  where  the  poet,  who  personates  a  goatherd  (r.  7),  tells  the 
Mttsea  that  he  has  performed  enough  in  this  humble  way  of  writing. 
He  entreats  the  Muses  to  add  dignity  to  his  lowly  verse,  that  it  may 
become  worthy  of  Gallus,  for  whom  his  affection  is  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  at  last  desires  his  goats  to  go  home,  because  they 
have  fed  enough,  and  the  evening  approaches. 

Fiseellam.  A  basket  for  holding  cheese  or  pressed  milk.  (Com- 
pare Tibull.,  ii.,  3,  15.) — Hibisco.  Consult  note  on  Echg.,  ii.,  30, 
74. — Maxima.  "  Of  the  greatest  interest,"  t.  e.,  most  acceptable. 
"^CujuM  amor,    "  The  love  for  whom." 

76-77.  Gratie.  <*  Hurtful,"  t.  e.,  bringing  on  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, when  the  limbs  have  been  relaxed  by  heat. — Juniperi  gravis 
umbra.  Alluding  to  the  noxious  exhalations  which  proceed  from 
the  Juniper-tree  during  the  Tkight.-^Saturtt,  «*Ye  well-fed."— 
Hesperus,    Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  viii.,  30. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THE   GEORGICa 

I.  The  term  Georgica  is  of  Greek  origin,  coming  from  VtupyiKo^ 
and  means,  properly,  **  things  appertaining  to  tillage  or  agricul- 
ture." 

II.  The  Greek  word  yeupytKa  is  the  nominative  plural  neuter  of 
the  adjective  yeupyiK^^t  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from  yeupyo^, 
"  a  husbandman/'  and  this  last  is  compounded  of  yea  (the  resolved 
form  of  y^),  "  earth,"  and  ipyov,  "work,"  or  "labour." 

III.  The  genitive  plural  of  Georgica  will  be  Gcorgicont  from  the 
Greek  form  yeu>pyiK&v.  Some  editions  give  the  Latin  form  Georgu 
corum  in  the  running  titles  to  the  different  books  of  the  poem  ;  but 
the  Greek  mode  of  expression  is  preferable. 

lY.  "  The  poem  of  Virgil,  entitled  the  *  Georgtcs,  is  as  remark- 
able for  majesty  and  magnificence  of  diction  as  the  Eclogues  are 
for  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versification.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete, elaborate,  and  finished  poem  in  the  Latin,  or,  perhaps,  any 
other  language ;  and  though  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the  situa- 
tions, afiforded  less  expectation  of  success  than  the  pastorals,  so 
much  has  been  achieved  by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has 
chiefly  exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it  was  difficult  to 
appear  as  such. 

y.  **  Rome,  from  its  peculiar  situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
commerce ;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Cesar,  agri- 
culture had  been  the  chief  care  of  the  Romans.  Its  operations 
'were  conducted  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  its  precepts  incul- 
cated by  the'  profoundest  scholars.  The  long  continuance,  how- 
ever, and  cruel  ravages  of  the  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  an 
almost  general  desolation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  depop- 
ulated of  its  husbandmen.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the  lands  were 
newly  acquired,  had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of  cultiva- 
ting them ; 'and,  in  consequence  of  the  farms  lying  waste,  a  famine 
and  insurrection  had  nearly  ensued. 

VI.  "  In  these  circumstances,  Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
revive  the  decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost  habits  of 
peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural  improvement,  as  it  had  been  in 
former  times,  the  prevailing  amusement  among  the  great ;  and  he 
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wisely  judged  that  no  method  was  so  likely  to  contribute  to  these 
important  objects  as  a  recommendation  of  agricultare  by  all  the  in- 
sinuatieg  charms  of  poetiy.  At  his  suggestion,  accordingly,  Virgil 
commenced  his  Georgicsj  which  poem  was  thus,  in  some  degree, 
undertaken  from  a  political  motive,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  country;  and  as,  in  the  Eclogue  which  announces 
the  return  of  .the  Golden  Age,  he  strives  to  render  his  woods  wor- 
thy of  a  consul,  so  in  his  Georgics  he  studied  to  make  his  fields 
deserving  of  Maecenas  and  Augustus. 

VII.  **  But,  though  written  with  a  patriotic  object,  by  order  of  a 
Roman  statesman,  and  on  a  subject  peculiarly  Roman,  the  imita- 
tive spirit  of  Latin  poetry  still  prevaOed,  and  the  author  could  not 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  his  Georgics,  to  a  Grecian  model.  A  few 
verses  on  the  signs  and  prognostics  of  the  weather  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus  ;  but  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod  is  the  pattern  which  he  has  chiefly  held  in  view.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  imitation  of  this  model,  he  himself  styles  his  Georgics 
an  Ascraan  poem ;  and  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sincere 
admirer  of  the  ancient  bard. 

VIII.  "  In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  after  a  description  of  the 
successive  ages  of  the  world,  points  out  the  various  means  for  pro- 
curing an  honest  livelihood.  Of  these,  the  proper  exercise  of  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  principal.  He  accordingly  gives  directions  for 
the  labours  of  the  field,  and  enumeratea  those  days  on  which  the 
various  operations  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  performed.  It  is  chief- 
ly, then,  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Georgics  (where  Virgil 
discourses  of  tillage  and  planting)  that  he  has  imitated  the  Work* 
and  Days.  Hesiod  has  not  treated  of  the  breeding  of  cattle,  or 
care  of  bees,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  books 
of  the  Roman  poet ;  but  in  the  former  books  he  has  copied  his 
predecessor  in  some  of  the  most  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  in  his  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  snperatitious  observ- 
ance of  days. 

IX.  "Virgirs  arrangement  of  his  topics  is  at  once  the  most 
natural,  and  that  which  best  carries  his  reader  along  with  him.  He 
begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  inert  mass  of  earth,  and  the 
sowing  of  grain,  which  form  the  most  intractable  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject. Then  he  discloses  to  our  view  a  more  open  pros|^ct  and  wi- 
der horizon,  leading  us  among  the  rich  and  diversified  scenes  of 
nature,  the  shades  of  vineyards,  and  blossoms  of  orchards.  He 
next  presents  us  with  pictures  of  joyous  and  animated  existence. 
The  useful  herds,  the  courageous  horse,  the  Nomades  of  Africa 
and  Scythia  pass  before  us,  and  the  fancy  is  excited  by  images  oT 
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the  Tvhole  moTing  creation.  He  at  length  concludea  with  thoae 
insects  which  have  formed  themselves  into  a  well-ordered  commu- 
nity, and  which,  in  their  nature,  laws,  and  government,  seem  most 
nearly  to  approach  the  human  species. 

X.  **  Many  of  Y irgiPs  rules,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
care  of  cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  agri- 
cultural writers  of  his  own  country.  Seneca,  inde«il»  talks  lightly 
of  the  accuracy  and  value  of  his  precepts ;  but  Columella  speaks  of 
him  as  an  agricultural  oracle ;  and  all  modern  travellers,  who  have 
had  occasion  to  examine  the  mode  of  agriculture  even  at  this  day 
practised  in  Italy,  bear  testimony  to  his  exactness  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  His  precepts  of  the  most  sordid  and  trivial  descrip- 
tion are  delivered  with  dignity,  and  the  most  common  observations 
have  received  novelty  or  importance  by  poetic  embellishment. 
This  talent  of  expressing  with  elegance  what  is  trifling,  and  in  it- 
self little  attractive,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  arts  of  poetry,  and 
no  poet  ever  knew  better  than  Virgil  *  Angustu  hune  adda-e  rtbut 
honorem.* 

XI.  *'  But  though  Virgil  has  inculcated  his  precepts  with  as  much 
clearness,  elegance,  and  dignity  as  the  nature  of  his  subject  ad- 
mits, and  even  in  this  respect  has  greatly  improved  upon  Hesiod, 
still,  it  is  not  on  these  precepts  that  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Geor- 
gics  depends.  With  the  various  discussions  on  corn,  vines,  cattle, 
and  bees,  he  has  interwoven  every  philosophical,  moral,  or  mytho- 
logical episode  on  which  be  could  with  propriety  seize.  In  all  di- 
dactic poems  the  episodes  are  the  chief  embellishments.  The  no- 
blest passages  of  Lucretius  are  those  in  which  he  so  sincerely 
paints  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the  delights  of  moderation  and 
contentment.  In  like  manner,  the  finest  verses  of  Virgil  are  his  in- 
vocations to  the  gods,  his  addresses  to  Augustus,  his  account  of 
the  prodigies  before  the  death  of  Cesar,  and  bis  description  of 
Italy.  How  beautiful  and  refreshing  are  his  praises  of  a  country 
life ;  how  solemn  and  majestic  his  encomium  on  the  sage,  who  had 
triumphed,  as  it  were,  over  the  power  of  destiny ;  who  had  shut  his 
ears  to  the  murmurs  of  Acheron,  and  dispelled  from  his  imagina- 
tion those  invisible  and  inaudible  phantoms  which  wander  on  the 
other  side  of  death  ! 

XII.  *•  The  judgment  and  poetic  taste  of  Virgil  were'riper  when 
he  wrote  the  Georgics  than  when  he  was  employed  on  the  Ec- 
logues. If  the  lines  commonly  added  as  the  concluding  ones  to  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Georgics  are  genuine,  Virgil  was  finishing  this 
poem  at  Naples  about  the  year  B.C.  30.*'-— (Dun^,  HUt.  Rom.  Lit., 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  133,  9eqq.) 
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BOOK    I. 
Analysis  of  the  Subject 

I.  ViBoiL  announces  to  Maecenas  the  subject  of  each  book  of  the 
poem:  1.  A gprwulture  in  general.  2.  Vines  and  trees.  3.  Manage- 
ment of  cattle.    4.  Bees.    (▼.  1-4.) 

II.  Invocation  of  the  gods  (v.  5-23),  and  of  Augustus  Cesar  (y. 

III.  Commencement  of  the  subject.  Things  to  be  attended  to 
before  sowing,    (v.  43-99.) 

(A.)  The  first  appearance  of  mildness  in  the  season  should  invite 

the  husbandman  to  the  labour  of  the  plough,    (v.  43-46.) 
(B.)  Fallows.    (V.  47-49.) 
(C.)  Previous  knowledge  of  the  climate,  nature  of  the  soil,  and. 

of  its  habitual  cultivation  necessary,    (v.  49-62.) 
(D.)  The  rich  soil  to  be  ploughed  deep,  and  early  in  spring ;  the 

poor  with  a  shallow  furrow,  in  autumn,    (v.  63-70.) 
(£.)  Strengthening  of  the  soil :  1.  By  repose  ;  2.  By  change  of 

crop;  3.  By  manuring;  4.  By  burning  the  stubble,    (v.  71-93.) 
(F.)  Breaking  down  the  cohesive  clods  with  harrows  and  osier 

hurdles,  and  carefully  pulverizing  it ;  cross-ploughing.    (▼. 

94-99.) 

IV.  Things  to  be  attended  to  after  sowing,    (y.  100-159.) 

(A.)  Dry  winters  and  moist  summers  to  be  prayed  for.  (y.  100- 
103.) 

(B.)  Jn  shallow,  sandy  soils,  the  ridges  to  be  levelled  after  sow- 
ing.   (V.  104-105.) 

(C.)  Irrigation  of  com  crops,    (v.  106-110.) 

(D.)  Depasturing  the  winter-proud  plants,    (v.  111-113.) 

(E.)  Draining,    (v.  114-117.) 

(F.)  Precautions  to  be  exercised  against  the  various  plagues, 
which  Jupiter,  in  order  to  sharpen  the  inventive  faculties  of 
man,  has  caused  to  succeed  the  Golden  Age  ;  namely,  the  dis- 
eases of  plants,  the  growth  of  weeds,  the  encroachment  of  birds 
and  vermin,  the  exuberance  of  shade,  the  continuance  of 
drought.  AH  these  evils  are  to  be  averted  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  and  by  piety  towards  the  gods.    (v.  118-159.) 

y.  Requisites  for  both  employments,  as  well  ploughing  as  sow-, 
ing.     (V.  160-203.) 
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(A.)  Implements  of  husbandry,  [dough,  wagons,  sledges,  harrows, 

baskets,  corn-fan,  &c.    (v.  16<V->168.) — A  particular  description 

of  the  plough.    (¥.169-175.) 
(B.)  Threshing-floor,    (v.  1T6-186.) 
(C.)  Attention  to  be  paid  to  signs  of  fraitfiilness ;  and  indication 

of  some  of  these.    (▼.  187-102.) 
(D.)  Medicating  seed.   (▼.  193-196.)^SelectingofBeed.   (r.  197- 

203.) 

VI.  Proper  attention  to  be  paid  to  times  and  seasons.    (▼.  204- 
310.)- 

(A.)  Season  for  sowing  barley,  flax,  esculent  poppy,  (v.  208- 
214 )— Season  for  sowing  beans,  lucern,  millet,  (t.  215-218.) 
—Season  for  sowing  wheat  jind  spelt,  (v.  219-226.)— Season 
for  sowing  vetches,  lentils,  die.    (v.  227-230.) 

(B.)  The  course  of  the  sun ;  the  celestial  sphere  described  \  the 
zones,  the  two  poles,  dec.  (v.  231-251.) — Utility  of  this  knowl- 
edge for  the  husbandman,    (v.  252-256.) 

(C.)  Employments  to  be  attended  to  in  rainy  weather.  (▼.  267- 
267.) 

(D.)  Employments  on  festival  days.    (v.  268-275.) 

(E.)  Employments  on  the  different  days  of  the  month,  (v.  276- 
286.) 

(F.)  Things  to  be  done  at  night,  (v.  287-296.) — On  a  summer's 
night.    (V.  289-290.)— On  a  winter's  night,    (v.  291-296.) 

(G.)  Things  to  be  done  by  day.  (v.  297-310.) — On  a  summer's 
day.    (V.  297-299.)— On  a  winter's  day.    (v.  300-310.) 

VII.  The  weather,  and  the' means  of  protection  against  the  same. 
(▼.  311-614.) 

(A.)  Storms  in  autumn  and  spring  particularly  dangerous,    (t. 

311-315.) 
(B.)  Storms  in  summer,    (v.  316-321.) — Thunder-storms,    (v. 

322-334.) 
(C.)  In  order  to  guard  against  all  of  these,  the  positions  of  the 

heavenly  bodies  most  be  carefully  studied,    (v.  335-337.) 
(D.)  But  more  especially  the  gods  must  be  propitiated ;  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  Ceres  must  be  duly  performed,  both  in  spring  (v. 

338-346),  and  before  the  harvest,    (v.  347-350.) 
(E.)  Various  natural  prognostics  of  change  of  weather  are  now 

given,    (V.  361-437.)— Of  wind.    (v.  366-869.)— Of  rain.    (▼. 

370-392.)— Of  clear  weather,    (v.  393-428.) 
<F.)  Prognostics  of  weather  given  by  the  moon.    (v.  49l'-437.) 
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(G.)  Prognostics  of  weather  given  by  the  sun.  (v.  438-463.) 
(H.)  The  sun  even  gives  prognostics  of  political  changes.  Prod- 
igies that  preceded  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  the  conse- 
quent miseries  of  Rome ;  miseries  without  end,  if  the  sacred 
plough  be  not  restored  to  iu  due  honours,  if  Augustus  Cesar 
shall  not  continue  to  reign,  ctnd  protect  the  cultivators  of  the 
fields  under  a  pacific  dominion,    (v.  464-514.) 

1-4.  Quid  facial  UUas  segetes.  "  What  may  produce  joyful  har- 
vests," i.  «.,  abundant  ones.  Compare  the  language  of  fiteripture : 
•*  The  valleys  shall  stand  so  thick  with  co^rn,  that  they  shall  laugrh 
and  ting.''  Ps.  Ixv.,  14.— The  poet,  in  the  four  opening  verses, 
unfolds  the  plan  of  the  entire  poem.  The  first  book  is  to  treat  of 
agriculture  in  general ;  the  second,  of  vines  and  trees  ;  the  third, 
of  the  management  of  cattle ;  the  fourth,  of  bees.— Quo  sidere. 
«*  Under  what  constellation,"  t.  «.,  at  what  season  of  the  year.  The 
different  periods  proper  for  the  performance  of  particular  agricul- 
tural duties  were  known  to  the  ancient  husbandman  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  particular  constellations  or  stars.  The  movements 
of  these  served  him  as  a  kind  of  calendar. 

Terram  vcrtere,  "  To  turn  up  the  ground  with  the  plough,"  i.  e., 
to  plough  the  soil.  Supply  aratro. — Macenas.  C.  Cilnius  Mecenas, 
the  friend  and  minister  of  Augustus,  and  at  whose  request  Virgil 
composed  this  poem.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.) — Ulmitque 
adjungere  vites.  "  And  to  join  the  vines  to  the  elms."  The  an- 
cients trained  their  vines  along  trees,  it  being  thought  by  them  that 
stages  injured  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  elm  was  the  favour- 
ite tree  for  this  parpose.  Observe  that,  though  alluding  here  spe- 
cially tdrines,  the  poet  refers,  in  fact,  to  the  culture  of  trees  in 

general. 

Qua  cura  houm.  "  What  is  to  be  our  care  of  cattle."  Sapply 
sii. — Qui  cuUus  habendoy  &c.  "  What  treatment  is  requisite  for  the 
keeping  of  flocks."  Qui  is  here  for  quis.  Observe,  moreover,  that 
the  dative  of  the  gerundive  has  here  its  proper  force  of  suitable- 
ness or  fitness,  and  that  kabendo  peeari  is  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  **  ut 
rede  habeaiur  pecuty''  i.  e.,ut  reeie  euretur, — Apibue  qu0Mta  experien^ 
tiut  dec.  **  How  much  experience  is  needed  for  the  frugal  bees,'* 
t.  e.,  for  their  rearing  and  care.  Some  editions  have  pmrme,  which 
is  far  less  poetical  and  spirited. 

6-9.  Hine,  **  From  these  themes."  Equivalent  to  ex  Ai«,  or  A<>- 
rum  partem^  and  intended  as  the  language  of  modesty.  (Compare 
the  Hometic  rwv  <V^0ev.     Od.,  i„  10.>-.Fof,  O  elarisema  mundi  /»- 
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mina,  &c,  "  Be  ye  propltioas  to  my  strains,  O  ye  most  resplendent 
laminaries  of  the  universe,  that  lead  onward  the  year  as  it  glides 
through  the  heavens."  Grammatically  speaking,  «m  here  refera  to 
feru  pedem  (v.  11)  in  common  with  the  other  intervening  nomina* 
tives ;  but  as  this,  if  literally  rendered,  would  make  an  inoongnMus 
image,  we  may,  by  the  foree  of  seugma,  suppose  fiiU  frfUn,  or 
sumething  equivalent,  to  be  understood,  and  to  this  we  may  refer 
not  only  vot  in  the  present  line,  but  also  the  vom  which  is  to  be  sop* 
plied  with  Liber  and.  Cer«#  in  the  seventh. 

Mundi  lumina.  The  reference  is  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  solar 
system  being  supposed  to  comprise  the  universe.  Some  suppose 
mujtdi  lumina  to  refer  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  and,  to  suit  this  inter* 
pretation,  place  a  comma  after  annum.  This,  however,  is  aJtofsther 
erroneous.  The  several  divinities  are  invoked  in  the  order  of  their 
influence  on  vegetation  and  agriculture.  Firat  come  the  son  and 
moon,  whose  influence  is  greatest,  and  who  govern  the  seasons 
of  the  entire  year ;  and  then  Bacchus  and  Geres  are  invoked,  the 
bestowers  respectively  of  wine  and  corn,  and  who  lead  merely  two 
parts  of  the  year. 

Liber,  tt  alma  Cere*.  *<  (You,  too),  Baochos  and  benignant  Ceres." 
Supply  el  vos,  i.  e.,  and  be  ye,  too,  propitious,  dto. — Vtairo  at  ifw- 
nere.  **  Since,  through  your  bounty.'*  9i  is  here  equivalent  to  m» 
quidem,  or  quandoquidem. — TeUua  Ckatmiam^  dto.  '*  The  earth  ex- 
changed the  Chaoniao  acorn  for  the  rich  ear,"  «.  «.,  for  the  ear  of 
corn  rich  with  swelling  grains.  By  teUut  are  meant  the  dwellen  ob 
earth's  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  the  early  race  of  men.  Aecoid- 
ing  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  primitive  seat  of  man  was  in  Epirus, 
around  Dodona,  and  here  the  human  race  lived  on  aoorns,  until  an 
acquaintance  with  agriculture  gave  them  the  means  of  a  better  sub- 
sistence. From  acorns  and  simple  water  they  then  rose  to  the  use 
of  grain  and  wine,  the  fabled  gifts  respectively  of  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chus.—CAaomVtm.  The  epithet  **^Chaonian"  is  equivalent  here  to 
••  Dodonaean."    (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ix.,  13.) 

Poculaque  inventis,  dec.  «  And  mingled  (the  contents  of)  Aohe- 
loian  cups  with  the  newly-discovered  juices  of  the  grape,"  t.  e.,  and 
mingled  with  water  the  newly-discovered  wine.  The  Greeks  and 
Komans  generally  drank  their  wine  diluted  with  water.^^Aeketeia, 
According  to  the  common  interpretation,  the  Acheloos,  a  river  of 
Epirus,  was  celebrated  as  the  first  that  broke  forth  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  early  earth,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  stream  is  taken 
figuratively  for  the  element  of  water  in  general,  and  "  Acheloian 
cups"  mean  merely  "  cups  of  water."    Hermann,  however,  rej«ete 
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the  first  part  of  this  explanation,  and  makes  the  name  'A^feX^oc  refer 
to  water  in  general,  because  iierWed  from  x^^^St  **  iesta"  the  alia- 
sion  being  to  pare  and  running  water  as  formed  from  the  n^elting 
of  a  covering  of  ice.    {De  Mus,  Fluv.^  &c.,  p.  17.     Optisc,  vol.  ii^ 

10-13.  ProMeniia  numina.  "  Ye  present  diyinities."  The  refer- 
ence is  to  divinities  who  are  ever  near  at  hand  to  aid  the  husband- 
man ;  whereas  other  deities  are  to  be  invoked  to  come  from  afar. 
— FautU.  The  Faans  and  Dryads  are  here  invoked  as  presiding 
over  pastures  and  woods.  (Consult  note  on  Eelog.,  vi.,  27.) — Ferte 
pedem.  **  Approach." — Dryadesque.  (Consult  note  on  Edog.,  ii.,  46.) 
— MuTura  vesira.  The  reference  is  to  all  that  precedes,  namely, 
the  gifts  of  grain*  wine,  herds,  4ocks,  &c. 

Tuque^  O  cut  prima,  &,c.  "  And  thou,  O  Neptune,  for  whom  the 
earth,  struck  by  thy  mighty  trident,  first  brought  forth  instanta- 
neous the  snorting*  steed,"  i.  e.,  and  be  tbou,  too,  propitious  to  my 
straiast  O  Neptune,  at  whose  command,  and  on  being  struck  by 
whose  powerful  trident,  the  earth  produced  in  an  instant  the  snort- 
ing steed,  starting  into  life  from  her  bosom.  When  Neptune  and 
Minerva  were  contending  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  give  name 
to  the  capital  of  Attica,  the  gods  decreed  that  it  should  be  called 
after  the  one  who  produced  what  would  prove  the  most  useful 
gift  to  man.  Neptune  tbereupon  struck  the  ground  with  his  tri- 
dent, and  the  war-horse  leaped  forth.  Minerva  then  threw  her 
spear,  and  from  the  spot  where  it  fell  aprang  the  olive-tree.  Her 
gift  was  adjudged  to  be  the  more  useful  of  the  two,  and  the  city 
was  accordingly  called  Athens,  from  her  Greek  name  *Kdfivii.  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  Servius,  by  Ovid  (ilfe/.,  vi.,  70),  and  by  the 
scholiast  to  Statins  {Theb.,  xii.,  632).  On  the  other  hand,  authori- 
ties much  more  worthy  of  reliance  make  Neptune  to  have  pro- 
dttced  in  this  contest  a  well  or  fountain  of  salt  water.  {Herod., 
Viii.,  65. — ApoUod.,  iii.,  14,  1. — Varro,  ap.  AugwHn.,  Civ.  D.,  xviii., 
9. — Pausan.,  i.,  26,  dec.)  Now  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  Virgil 
would  have  deviated  from  this  latter  account  had  he  been  referring 
to  the  contest  in  question ;  and  therefore  since  salt,  or  sea  water» 
.does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  operations  of  husbandry,- and  since  no 
mention  is  made  by  the  poet  immediately  after  of  the  olive  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  only  for  the  first  time  in  line  18,  we  ought,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  refer  the  language  of  the  text  to  the  legend  mentioned  by 
Probus  and  Lucan  (vi.,  396),  according  to  which  Neptune,  without 
any  contest  with  any  other  deity,  produced  the  first  horse  i}ut  of  a 
rock  struck  by  him  in  Thessaly,  a  country  famed  for  its  steeds. 
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This  view  of  tbe  subject  is  embraced  by  Cerda,  Voss,  and  Jahn,  the 
latter  of  whom  refers,  also,  to  Bdttiger.  {Anudtk.,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  810.) 
;  Prima.  Obsenre  the  poetic  usage  here  of  prima  agreeing  with 
ttUu$i  whereas  in  rendering  w»  must  regard  it  as  if  written  primum, 
and  qualifying  fiuUt  as  an  adverb.  HeindorfT  erroneously  makes 
prima  teilus  here  the  same  as  nova  ielltu.  {Ad  Har.,  Sai.,  l,  3,  99.) 
^^Fudit:  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  fudUt  literally,  "poured 
forth/*  in  denoting  the  instantaneous  result  of  an  action. 

14-16.  Et  cuUor  nemorumy  dec.  **  And  (thoo,  Aristcus),  guardian 
of  the  groves,  through  whose  protecting  care  three  hundred  snow- 
white  steers  browse  upon  the  pasture-grounds  of  Cea."  Both  ne- 
morum  and  dameta  refer  to  pasture-grounds,  covered  in  the  former 
case  with  an  open  wood  or  grove,  and  in  the  latter  with  clumps  of 
bushes,  the  leaves  of  which  also  afford  nutriment  to  the  cattle.  Du- 
meium^  properly,  is  a  place  where  bushes  (iftum)  grow. — Cut.  Equiv- 
alent here  to  euju9  benefido,  {Wunderliekj  ad  he.) — Cea.  Cea,  or 
Ceos,  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  was  fkmed 
for  its  rich  pastures.  Tbe  modern  name  is  Zea. — Ter  centum.  To 
be  taken  here  as  a  general  indication  of  number,  and  denoting 
merely  numerous  herds.  The  reference  in  this  whole  passage  is 
to  Aristseus,  son  of  Apollo  and  Gyrene,  according  to  the  common 
legend,  who  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  protector  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  the  vine,  and  of  olive  planta- 
tions. He  taught  men  to  hunt,  and  to  keep  bees,  and  also  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  other  causes 
of  destruction. 

16-20.  Ipse,  Observe  the  force  of  this  pronoun  here  in  assigning 
to  Pan  a  dignity  and  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  Fauns,  the  Dryads, 
and  even  Aristsus. — Nemue  patrium.  Pan  was  fabled  to  have  been 
born  in  Arca,diai.-^Sdlhisque  Lycmi.  ♦*  And  the  woody  regions  of 
Lyceus."  Mount  Lyoaeus,  in  tbe  southwestern  angle  of  Arcadia, 
was  sacred  to  Pan,  and  famed  for  its  woodland  pastures. — Tua  n 
tibi,  Ac.  "  If  thy  Menalus  be  a  care  to  thee."  These  words  con- 
tain the  reason  why  Pan  should  be  present.  So  surely  as  Maenalus 
is  dear  to  him,  so  surely  ought  he  to  be  present  to  the  bard  who 
now  invokes  his  aid. — Manala.  (Consult  note  on  Eelogt  vii.,  S3.) 
"-Tegeae.  "  God  of  Tegfia ;"  literally,  **  Tegeean."  Pan  was  so 
called  from  Tegea,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  worshipped 
with  peculiar  honours.  It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  tbe 
Bouthern  part  of  the  Menalian  ridge. 

OUaque,  Minerva,  invenfrix.  Consult  note  on  line  13.— ITjici^w, 
fuer^  monetraior  tmUri,    •«  And  (thou,  O)  boy,  thst  didst  poiftl  out  to 

Ta 
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nan  tlie  qms  of  the  bendiof  plough ;"  literally,  <*  pi^ter-out  of  the 
curved  plough."  The  allusion  is  to  Triptolemus,  the  son  of  Celefis, 
who  was  taught  the  art  of  husbandry  by  Ceres.  On  a  medal  of 
CaracaUa,  the  reverse  represents  Triptolemus  in  a  car  drawn  by 
dragons,  and  sowing.  {Buonaroltit  Medagl.,  p.  423.  Compare  Ovid, 
TrisL,  iii.,  8.)  Wakefield  and  others  incorrectly  suppose  that  Osiris 
is  here  meant.-— £<  ieneram  «6  radice,  dec.  **  And  thou,  SilYanus, 
bearing  a  tender  cypress  uptorn  by  the  roots."  Silvaiuis  was  an  old 
Italian  god  of  the  Woods,  and  is  thus  represented,  bearing  a  young 
cypress  stem  in  his  hands,  on  an  ancient  marble.  {BoisMrd,  p.  yi., 
tab.  30.y~Ab  radiee.  Hand,  lees  correctly,  connects  ab  radice  in 
construction  with  teiuram,  making  the  meaning  to  be  '*  wholly  ten- 
der."   {Ad  TurteU,,  i,  p.  84.) 

81-23.  Siudium  quibu9,  dec.  "  Whose  fond  employment  it  is  to 
protect  the  fields."  It  was  a  principle  of  religion  with  the  ancients, 
after  the  special  invocation  of  particular  deities,  to  conclude  with  a 
f  eneral  one,  lest  any  might,  through  forgetfulness,  have  been  omit* 
ted.-^0ii  uUif  iemine,  **  That  spring  spontaneous ;"  literaUy,  **  not 
from  any  seed."  The  common  text  has  nonnuUo,  in  direct  yiolation 
of  the  sense,  although  Senrius  tries  to  explain  it. — Fruget.  A  gen- 
eral term  here  for  **  the  productioos  of  the  earth." — Satu.  **  On  the 
sown  corn."  Supply  /rumentis,  the  idea  of  which  is  suggested  by 
fruges,  in  the  previous  line.  Compare  Georg.,  iii.,  176,  where  the 
ellipsis  is  supplied :  "  Sedfimmemta  nuum  cmrfu  sala.*^ 

24-27.  Tuque  adeo,  Caear,  *<  And  thou  too,  O  Cassar,"  t.  e.,  and 
be  thou,  too,  propitious  to  my  strains,  O  Augustus.  After  invoking 
all  the  gods,  who  are  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture, 
the  poet,  by  a  stroke  of  courtly  flattery,  addresses  himself  to  Au- 
gustus as  a  deity  on  earth,  although  it  is  still  uncertain  to  what 
order  of  gods  he  is  to  belong ;  whether,  for  example,  he  prefers 
being  numbered  among  the  divinities  ruling  the  fluth,  the  sea,  or 
the  boundless  fields  of  air.  Observe  that  adeo  1ms  here  the  force 
of  «/tam,  and  consult  Wagner  (QutEai.  Virg.y  xxyI,  0). — HakUura 
sint,  "  Are  to  hold  as  their  own,"  t.  e.,  are  to  claim,  and  keep  as 
one  of  their  number. 

Urbeene  titvwere,  Catear,  dtc.  <<  Whether  it  be  thy  pleesare,  O 
Caesar,  to  visit  the  cities,  and  to  take  upon  thee  the  guardianship 
of  earth,"  t.  e.,  to  visit  the  cities  of  the  earth  as  a  protecting  divin- 
ity, and  thus  to  be  ranked  among  the  i^eoi  fcoTna&x^i.  Observe  the 
zeugma  in  the  verb  inmeere :  thus,  mviaere  urbes  is  equivalent  to  h^ 
0picere  urbee,  and  then,  from  this  same  verb  iMvuere,  we  obtain  the 
Ceaeial  notion  of  habere  or  sueeipere  for  the  next  elaase»  Icrrarvm 
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atrmwL  Compare  BnOmf^  mi  Hmr.^  OnL,  i,  1,  T.-^JfertMuit.  «  Tte 
VBBl." — ^AiKiorem  yriw«,  te^  '•  Is  to  aeknowlodfe  tliee  as  tlia 
parent  soaroe  of  all  (earth's)  prodoetioiis,  aad  the  niler  of  the  ehan- 
ges  of  the  air."  Oheerve  hare,  agaiii,  the  generel  Ibree  cifrmgmm, 
as  allading  to  earth's  paroduetkHis  geaeraily.— Toiyeticimifitf.  Not 
merely  the  ehaafes  of  the  aeaaons,  hot  alao  the  variations  of  the 
weather  as  alfectinf  amnealture.  Wakefiehl  spoils  the  line  by 
plaeiDf  a  comma  after  catcforcin,  making  it  thns  eqnivalent  to  imum, 
and  constmingyniginii  with  iewtpettaiumfus  ftdtmtem, 

Mmtend  ttyrfoi  The  myrtle  was  saered  to  Venns,  the  faMed 
mother  of  ^neas,  and  from  .£neas  the  Jnliaa  hoose  claimed  their 
descent  throogh  lulus,  Augustus  is  to  wear  the  maternal  myrtle, 
in  order  to  show  his  diTine  descent,  and  that  his  enjoyment  of  diTina 
honours  may  excite  the  less  surprise. 

S8-31.  Ae  turn  nmui^^  dec.  **  And  mariners  are  to  worship  thy 
diTinity  alone,'*  i  c,  are  to  regard  thee  as  the  chief  god  of  the 
waters,  and  therefore  to  iuYotce  thy  protecting  influence  as  snpennr 
to  that  of  all  others. — Numinm;  more  literally,  "divine  attnbmes." 
-^TikiservuUmituMTkmU,  <«  Whether  ftrthest  Thole  is  to  pay  Ihee 
homage."  Thule  was  an  island  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
Gennan  Ocean,  called  uUimm^  **  farthest,"  on  aoooant  of  its  remote 
situation,  and  its  heing  regarded  as  the  limit  of  geographical  knoai- 
edge  in  this  quarter.  It  is  supposed  to  coincido  with  ifamlca^  one 
of  the  Shetland  Isles. — T«cAyt.  Wife  of  Oceanus,  and  mother  oi 
the  Oceanides,  or  Ocean  Nymphs.  If  Augustus  becomes  god  of  the 
aea,  Tethya  would  willingly  give  him  one  of  her  numerous  dangh* 
ters  in  wedlock,  and  with  her,  as  a  marriage  portion,  the  sway  over 
her  whole  watery  domain.  The  common  text  has  Tkiiu  enone* 
ously  for  71%t. 

32-35.  Tmriig  nutuHus.  **To  the  slow  months  of  smnmer." 
The  summer  months  are  called  **  slow,"  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  days.  (Compare  ifam(nix,  ii.,  SOS :  **cum»olmi9er9apera»trm 
JEfHwmm  Urdu  attcUat  wunsiimM  tmnum.") — Qss  locus  Erigmimj  &c. 
**  Where  a  place  lies  open  (for  thee)  between  Erigone  and  the  daws 
(of  the  Scorpion)  following  after ;"  literally,  *'  where  a  place  is  on* 
folded."  Engone  is  Virgo.  Serrios  says,  that  the  Egyptians  reek* 
oned  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  ChaMvans  but  eleven ; 
that  the  Cbaldemis  allotted  twenty  degrees  of  the  edtptic  to  some 
signs,  and  forty  to  others ;  whereaa  the  Egyptians  allotted  just 
thirty  to  each ;  and  that  the  Chaldeans  made  the  Scorpion  to  extend 
his  claws  into  the  place  of  Libra.  It  is  certain  that  Libra  was  not 
aniversally  leoeived  as  a  sign  among  the  ancients.  ThaScoipcHif 
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occupying  two  sigod  or  places  of  the  zodiac,  held  the  balance  on  its 
projecting  claws.  Virgil  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  Libra,  for  he 
mentions  it  in  another  place  {v.  206).  He  takes  advantage,  however, 
of  this  difference  among  the  ancient  astronomers,  and  accommodates 
it  poetically,  by  placing  Augustus,  instead  of  Libra,  the  emblem  of 
Justice,  between  Virgo  and  Scorpio^  and  describes  the  Scorpion  as 
drawing  back  his  claws  to  make  room  for  him.    {Marlyn^  ad  loe.) 

Ardens  Scorpius.  "  The  fiery  Scorpion."  The  term  arden*  here 
does  not  refer  merely  to  brightness,  but  contains  a  reference  also 
to  the  popular  belief  that  those  born  under  this  constellation  were 
of  impetuous  and  warlike  temperaments.  (Compare  Manilius,  iv., 
%17.}— Scorpius.  Some  editors  prefer  iSScorpiVw,  the  Greek  form  of 
the  nominative.— Jicf^a  ]dus  parte.  As  marking  its  reverence  for 
the  new-comer. 

36-42.  Quidquid  erU,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
this  :  Whatsoever  thou  wilt  be,  do  not  at  least  feel  inclined  to  be- 
come a  god  of  the  lower  world,  even  though  there  lie  the  Elysian 
fields,  so  highly  lauded  by  Grecian  bards,  and  even  though  Proser- 
pina was  so  charmed  with  them  as  to  be  unwilling  to  return  with 
her  parent  Ceres  to  the  light  of  day. — Tartara.  "The  realms 
below."  The  term  has  here  a  general  reference  to  the  lower 
world,  including,  of  course,  the  seat  of  punishment  for  the  wicked. 
'^Repetita.  "  Though  sought  to  be  regained,"  t.  e.,  after  her  ab- 
duction by  Pluto.  Virgil  probably  alludes  here  to  some  yersion  of 
the  fable  different  from  the  common  one  ;  since,  according  to  the 
latter,  Proserpina  was  detained  by  Pluto  against  her  will 

Da  facilim  curswn.  "O  grant  me  a  favourable  course,"  1. 1., 
grant  that  I  may  successfully  accomplish  the  object  of  my  strain. — 
Admu.  "  Favour ;"  more  literally.  **  nod  assent  unto." — Igiwrosque 
vitB  meaan,  &o.  •  "  And  having  compassionated  with  roe  the  hus- 
bandmen ignorant  of  the  way,  enter  upon  thy  career,"  t.  e.,  igno- 
rant of  the  true  path  of  culture,  via  soil.  cdendiagro$. — Jam  nunc. 
"  Even  now  ;"  more  literally,  **  already  now,"  t.  «.,  in  anticipation 
of  thy  divinity. 

43-49. .  Vere  novo.  "  In  the  very  beginning  of  spring."  The  poet 
now  enters  upon  his  subject.  The  first  appearance  of  mild  weath- 
er should  invite  the  husbandman  to  the  labours  of  the  plough.  The 
RCmans  reckoned  their  spring  from  the  7th  or  9th  of  February,  to 
the  10th  of  May.  It  began  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind  Favonius, 
or  Zephyrus.  Virgil,  however,  here  refers  to  the  first  mild  days  of 
the  year,  which  sometimes  preceded  the  actual  opening  of  the 
spring,  and,  according  to  Columella,  oecurred  often  even  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  January.  (Colum.t  xi.,  3.  Compare  PaUgd.,  ii.,  n.y^Oeli' 
dus  humor.  "  The  snow." — CantM.  "  Hoary,"  i.  «.,  atill  corered 
with  ice  and  snow. — Ei  Zephyro  futru,  dec.  *<  And  the  monlderinB 
clod  unbinds  itself  beneath  the  influence  of  the  western  breeze." 
The  ground,  which  had  been  fettered  by  Che  chains  of  winter,  is 
now  softened  by  the  heat,  and. crumbles  before  the  breexe. — De- 
^€990  aratro.  **  Beneath  the  plough  deeply  pressed  into  the  earth.** 
Deep  ploughing  is  here  recommended.  The  Roman  hosbandmen 
applied  a  weight  occasionally  to  depress  the  plough  in  its  course, 
when  they  wished  to  make  a  deep  furrow. 

lUa  Btgta  demuniy  &c.  **  That  land  eventually  answeis  the  wish^ 
es  of  the  eager  husbandman  which  has  twice  felt  the  sun,  twice 
ihe  cold."  Sege*  is  here  equivalent  to  ierra  or  ager.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  many. 
The  usual  custom  with  the  Roman  farmers  was  to  plough  the 
land  three  times,  when  it  fell  under  the  denomination  of  bard 
land.  The  first  ploughing  was  in  the  spring,  the  second  in  the  sum* 
mer,  the  third  in  autumn  (lentsAoittr,  Colum.,  ii.,  4).  In  this  way 
the  ground  was  exposed  twice  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  ones  to 
the  frost.  If,  however,  the  soil  was  unusually  hard  and  stubborn, 
a  fourth  ploughing  took  place  at  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of 
winter ;  and  it  is  to  such  a  process  that  the  poet  here  alludes,- the 
land  having  thus,  in  the  course  of  its  four  uptumings  with  the 
plough,  twice  felt  the  sun  and  twice  the  cold.  (Codisi.,  I.  c— Kom, 
td  loe. — Heyne,  ad  loe.) — Euperuni,  **  Have  hurst,"  i. «.,  have  done 
this  more  than  once.    Equivalent,  therefore,  to  rumpert  $oUtU. 

60-65.  At  priu9f  ignotum^  dco.  **  Before,  however,  we  cleave  with 
the  share  a  soil,  the  qualities  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown."  We 
come  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  Before  ploughing,  we 
should  get  a  knowledge  of  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
its  habitual  cultivation. — Vtniog.  **  The  prevalent  winds." — Fart- 
um  morem  eali.  **  The  accustomed  varieties  of  weather."  Two 
thirds  of  Italy  are  made  up  of  hills  and  mountains.  From  this 
circumstance,  from  its  internal  lakes  and  marshes,  and  from  its 
being  nearly  surrounded  by  sea,  no  country,  for  the  extent,  was 
more  subject  to  various  and  inconstant  climature.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  precept  given  in  the  text.    (Stawellt  ad  ioe.) 

Ac  p€iriag  euUutquey  dec.  **  And  both  the  established  modes  of 
cuUure  and  peculiarities  of  soil."  Observe  the  Imepw  irp&repov  ia 
cuUutque  haiitutquet  the  mode  of  culture  always  depending  upon, 
and  being  ascertained  from  the  peculiarity  of  soil  Observe,  also, 
that  bypairiot  cuUtu  is  meant,  not  the  mode  of  culture  handed 
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down  from  one's  forefathers,  m  Yoss  expUine  it,  but  the  native  or 
congenial  mode. — Recustt.  Supply/err^. — S€gete»,  *<  Grain/* — Ar^ 
bor€i/miu9.  *'The  fruiu  of  trees.*'  The  reference  is  to  all  pro- 
ductions of  this  nature. — Jnjussa  grMnma..  "  Unbidden  grasses.*' 
Alluding  to  natural  pastures,  where  the  land  is  sown  with  no  seeds. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  many  seeds  lie  dormant  in  the 
earth  till  brought  forward  by  a  particular  cultivation  or  manure. 
It  is  known  that  silicious  sand,  limestone  gravel,  and  other  calcsr 
reous  manures  have  brought  to  light  the  finest  carpets  of  white  clo- 
ver. Poppy  seeds  have  also  been  known  to  lie  dormant  for  many 
years.  ■  {TuWs  Hersekoeimg  Husbandry.) 

66-59.  Tmolu9,  A  mountain  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  famed  not 
only  for  its  wine  {Georg..,  ii.,  98),  but  also  for  its  saffron.  It  is  now 
called  Bowk  Dagk  by  the  Turks.— Croceot  odaret.  '*  The  odorif- 
erous saffron." — MofUt  nuiihura  Sabm.  "The  efl^sminate  Sabei, 
their  own  frankincense,**  i.  e.,  the  frankincense  the  peculiar  prod- 
uct of  their  own  land.  The  Sabaei  were  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
represented  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  especially  the  poets, 
as  one  of  the  richest  and  happiest  nations  in  the  world,  on  account 
of  the  valuable  products  of  their  land.— CAo/yAc*  muU.  **  The  Cha- 
lybes  working,  thinly  attired,  at  the  forge.**  Observe  that  nudi  hers 
is  merely  equivalent  to  UviUr  vetHii.  The  Cbalybes  were  a  people 
of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  inhabited  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Jasonian  promontory  to  the  vicinity  of  the  River  Thermodon,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  inner  country.  Their  country  was 
celebrated  for  its  iron,and  extensive  iron-works ;  and  hence  x^^i*  in 
Greek,  and  ekmlyba  in  Latin,  became  appellations  for  hardened  iron, 
or  steeL 

ViroBapu  PtnUu9  catierea,  *'And  Pontus,  the  strong-smelling 
castor.'*  KtroM  is  neither  <*  poisonous,"  as  some  maintain,  nor 
'*  powerful,"  or  **  efficacious,"  as  others  choose  to  render  it.  Cas- 
tor is  an  animal  substance  obtained  from  the  beaver,  and  was  much 
valued  as  a  medicine  among  the  ancients,  and  even  held  a  high 
place  for  a  long  time  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  moderns.  For 
an  account  of  this  substance,  consult  Penny  CyehpiUitLt  vol.  iv.,  p. 
VlA.'^EIiadwn  jMhua,  dtc.  **  Epiras,  the  mares  that  bear  away 
the  prise  of  speed  at  the  Elian  Games,"  t .  e.,  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
celebvated  in  Elis.  Epirus  was  famed  for  its  horses,  and  was 
tenoe  called  e^iinrof  and  eibrM^of.  The  ancients  regarded  the 
nave  as  swifter  than  the  horse.  {PUn,,  viii.,  42,  64.)— £finM. 
Some  editions  read  Epir^t  the  Greek  form  of  the  nominative. 
Epirus  lay  to  the  west  of  Thessaly,  and  along  the  Hadriatks. 
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6<M6.  CmUimo  hu  Ugts,  6bc  ^Natiire»altbe  TBryMtset,  im* 
posed  theae  laws  upoo,  and  entered  into  ever-endiurinf  eompaota 
with  particular  quarters  of  the  globe,  wluil  tine  Deoqalion  first 
cast  tbe  stones  along  the  snrfaee  of  the  depopulated  world."  Cm^ 
tinuo  has  here  the  force  of  exUmph  or  amftatinu  The  laws  and 
compacts  referred  to  are,  that  particolar  lands  are  to  require  par* 
ticnlar  modes  of  cnlUire,  and  to  yield  particBlar  products. — Dmem- 
lion.  According  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  whole  world  having  been 
covered  by  tbe  waters  of  a  dehige*  Deucalion,  the  son  of  Prome- 
theus, and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  were  the  only  two  of  tbe  human  race 
that  were  saved.  Having  qyplied  for  advice  to  the  orade  at  Del* 
phi,  tliey  were  directed  to  throw  behind  them  the  bones  of  their 
mother ;  that  is,  the  stones  they  should  pick  up  on  tbe  snrfaee  of 
tiie  earth.  On  this  having  been  done,  the  stones  thrown  by  Dett> 
ealion  became  men,  and  those  cast  hy  Pyrrha,  women,  and  thus  the 
world  was  re-peopled.  Hence  the  play  upon  words  in  the  Greek 
derivation  of  Ao^,  **  people,"  from  Xaact  "  a  stone,"  to  which  even 
Pindar  is  not  disinclined  to  refer.  (Of.,  ix.,  06.) — Durtun  gemtt* 
**  A  laborious  race,"  «. «.,  bom  for  harTtoil,  as  their  origin  from  the 
hard  stones  plainly  indicates. 

Terra  fftKgue  $€iim.  "  The  soil  that  is  rich."  The  rale  here  laid 
down  is,  that  rich  soil  should  be  idougbed  early  and  deep,  and  the 
correctness  of  this  precept  is  supported  by  the  autiiority  of  both 
Pliny  (xviii.,  26)  and  ColumeUa  (ii.,  4).^Forfet.  **  The  strong." 
Observe  the  peculiar  propriety  of  this  epithet,  as  indicating  that  the 
ploughing  is  to  be  heavy,  and  therefore  requires  strong  bullocks. — 
GUbasque  jMenUe,  &c.  "  And  let  the  dusty  summer  bake  with  iU 
mature  beams  the  dods  as  they  lie  exposed  to  thehr  influence." 
After  early  and  heavy  ploughing  of  a  ridi  soil,  the  ground  must  re- 
main upturned  for  the  action  of  the  midsummer  sun.  Observe, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  force  of  maiuris  as  indicating  the  heat  of 
ttidsununer. 

67-70.  Faeunda.  "Rich."  Thepoetnow  treats  of  the  manage* 
meat  of  a  poor,  thin  soil.  This  must  be  ploughed  only  lightly,  and 
late  in  the  season ;  since,  if  upturned  during  the  summer,  it  would 
be  too  much  parched  and  dried  out  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. — Suh 
^ntm  Areturum.  "  At  the  Ycry  rising  of  Arcturus."  Acccvding  to 
ColonieUa,  Arcturus  rose  on  the  5th  of  September.  Pliny,  however, 
makes  it  rise  eleven  days  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  a 
week  later  than  Columella's  account.— Twwii  sutpendere  itdeo.  "  To 
turn  it  up  in  a  slight  furrow,"  t.  e.,  to  plough  it  lightly. 

lUie,    **•  In  the  former  case  (you  will  pursue  the  course  I  hnm 
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xeeoBiineiided),"  i  e,  in  the  caae  of  rich  soils  you  will  plough  c«rly 
and  deep,  to.— Jfef*«.  «  Weeds."  The  design  of  the  first  pre- 
oept  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  since,  if  the  soU  were  allow, 
ed  to  retain  its  soperabandant  richness,  a  rank  growth  of  weeds, 
to.,  would  be  the  inevitable  result.— ific.  »'In  the  hitter  case," 
t. «.,  in  the  case  of  a  poor,  thin  wH—Exiguiu  humor.  "The  scanty 
moistttre."— Sfcrifem  «r«iii«.    "  The  steril,  sandy  sod."    (Consult 

note  on  yeise  67.) 

71-74.  AUemi*  idem  Umm,  to.    "  You  wiU  also  suffer  your  re- 
newed lands  to  lie  faUow  eyery  other  year,  after  having  parted 
with  their  crops ;"  more  literaHy,  "  after  having  been  mown."  With 
«0Mi^  supply  <«rra«.    By  iwwOwlemi  or  og^er  is  property  meant  land 
that  is  cultivated  for  the  first  time  after  having  been  just  cleared. 
Here,  however,  it  is  appUed  to  land  that  lies  fallow  every  other 
year,  and  is  in  this  way,  as  it  were,  renewed.  .(Consult  note  on  Ec 
log.,  i.,  71.)    The  poet,  in  this  passage,  treats  of  the  different  modes 
an  which  land  may  regain  strength.    Ist,  by  repose  (».  71) ;  2d,  by 
altering  the  crop  («.  73) ;  3d,  by  manuring  (».  79) ;  4th,  by  burning 
the  stubble  («.  84).— £/  eegnem  siiu,  dureecere  campum.     "  And  the 
exhausted  ground  to  begin  to  acquire  new  strength  l^  repose." 
Strictly  speaking,  the  soil  that  lies  fallow  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  weather,  by  which  a  fresh  portion  of  the  alkalies  con- 
tained in  it  are  again  set  free,  or  rendered  soluble.— (jLie^*^  Agrir 
cultural  Ckemietry,  p.  62.) 

MuUUo  eidere.  **  In  another  season  (of  the  following  year)." 
Equivalent,  as  Jahn  well  remarks,  to  "tJio  (silmtu)  omts  tempore.^^ 
Observe  that  eidere  is  here  for  eole,  and  compare  Ovid  {MeL,  ix.^  286), 
**quum  deeimum  premeretur  eidere  eigtnim"  The  poet  directs  that 
the  field  which  has  been  sown  with  beans,  to.,  in  the  spring  of  the 
previous  year,  be  sown  with /ar,  or  spelt,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Compare  v.  215,  220.)— Forro,  '♦  Spelt,"  the  Trit- 
icum  epelta  of  Linneus.  It  is  a  sort  of  corn,  very  like  wheat,  but 
the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to 
separate  them,  like  barley.  Diooysius  of  Halicarnassos  informs  us 
that  the  Greek  (ela  (or  C^a)  was  the  same  with  the  Roman  /or,  but 
Pliny  treats  oi  xea  and  far  as  two  different  sorts  of  grain.  This 
seeming  discordance,  however,  may  be  reconciled,  by  supposing 
that  the  latter  writer  had  the  two  kinds  of  spelt  in  view.  One  is 
covered  with  a  double  chaff,  which  Virgil  probably  means  by  his 
epithet  of  <*  robueia"  {v.  219).  The  other  has  a  single  chaff.  The 
fonner  appears  to  be  the  Cela,  to  which  Theophrastus  gives  a  similar 
epithet. 
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Latam  tiHqud  qnMaaifUe  legumen.  **  Tke  joyous  pulie  with  mit* 
ling  pud."  A  periphrssis  for  the  simple  term  legumen.  Virgil  hM 
reference  here  to  beans,  which  were  esteemed  thfr  principel  sort 
of  poise.  Thus  PHny  remarks,  "  Sequitur  nrntura  Ugundnum,  inier 
fua  maximue  komu  fabis.**  The  same  author  also  quotes  the  pros* 
em  passage  of  Virgil,  and  substitutes  fitba  for  legumen.  (P/ni.,  zvii , 
9,  7;  zviii.,  21,  50.)— QiMMafi/«;  literally,  *< shaking  itself.*'  Sup- 
ply eeee.  In  heavy  land  of  good  quality  this  succession  of  wheat 
and  beans  is  still  approved  of,  and  may  be  repeated.  (Fs/py,  ed 
loc.) 

75-78.  Tenuee  fatut  vicim,  <*  The  small  seeds  of  the  yetch.*' 
The  seeds  of  yetches  or  tares  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  beans 
and  lupines.  —  TVwtt*.  **  Bitter.*'  The  ancient  writers  on  agri- 
culture agree  that  lupines,  being  sown  in  a  field,  are  as  dung  to  it. 
Columella  says,  that  they  will  make  the  husbandman  amends  if  he 
has  Jio  other  manure. — SiUeaHvque  MiuMlem.  *<  And  rattling  crop." 
Alluding  to  the  noise  made  by  tbe  dry  stalks  when  gathered  in. 

Urit.  **  Exhausts.**  De  Lille  has  suggested  the  true  interprets* 
tion  of  the  present  passage.  Virgil  does  not  interdict  the  sowing 
of  flax,  oats,  or  poppies,  as  we  may  clearly  see  from  yerse  318, 
where  he  prescribes  the  time  for  sowing  flax  and  poppies ;  he  only 
directs  cultivators  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  exhaust  the  ground. 
From  their  exhausting  nature,  therefore,  they  are  bad  crops  in  ro- 
tation after  wheat.  But  as  they  must  be  raised,  they  may  be  taken 
alternately  with  other  crops,  the  ground  being  also  highly  manured. 
{Stawell,  ad  loe.) — Papavera.  The  esculent  poppy  of  the  Romans 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  gardens,  from  the 
figure  of  its  head  in  the  hands  of  many  statues  of  Ceres.  Pliny 
mentions  three  sorts  of  poppies :  the  white,  or  esculent ;  the  black, 
the  receptacle  of  opium ;  and  the  red  poppy,  called  chaae,  from  its 
red  colour.  This  last  kind  Martyn  thinks  was  the  corn  rose,  or 
poppy  weed.  The  head  of  the  garden  poppy  is  round,  but  that  of 
the  red  poppy  is  long  and  slender. 

79^1.  Sed  tamen  aUervis^  dec.  **  Still,  however,  the  labour  (of 
cultivating  these  last)  is  an  easy  one,  in  alternate  years.**  Supply 
eumit  with  aitemis.  The  meaning  of  the  poet  has  already  been 
stated,  but  may  again  be  given  :  It  is  admitted  that  crops  of  flax, 
oats,  and  poppies  exhaust  the  groiind ;  still,  however,  if  you  sow 
them  every  other  year,  other  crops  intervening,  the  task  of  their 
cultivation  will  be  ag  easy  one,  provided,  however,  that  you  employ 
abundant  manure. — Fimo  piitgui. .  "  With  fertilising  dung.**  The 
Romans  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  manures, 
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and  alsoasbM.    Thelatter they genefiBjr tpmhled  aftmr tlie crops 
were  sown. 

62-8Sb  8ie  qtioque  muimtht  dec.  •<  la  this  way,  too»  the  fields  ob- 
tain repose  by  the  mere  changing  of  their  crops,'* «.  «.,  if  yen  sow 
flax,  or  oats,  or  poppies,  every  other  year,  and  something  of  a  less 
exhausting  nature  during  intervening  years,  the  effect  of  tliese  less 
exhausting  erops  will  be  as  good  as  so  many  iiillows  for  year  land. 
Decandoile's  theory  respecting  the  changing  of  crops  is  as  follows : 
He  supposes  that  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  soluble  matter  of  every 
kind  from  the  soil,  and  thus  necessarily  absorb  a  number  of  sub- 
stances  which  aro  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and 
most  subsequently  be  expelled  by  the  roots,  and  returned  to  the  soil 
as  excrements.  Now,  as  excrements  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the 
plant  which  ejected  them,  the  more  of  these  matters  which  the  soil 
contains,  the  more  unfertile  must  it  be  for  the  plants  of  the  same 
species.  These  excrementitions  ihatters  may,  however,  still  be 
capable  of  assimilation  by  another  kind  of  plants,  which  would  thus 
remove  them  from  the  soil,  and  render  it  again  fertile  for  the  first ; 
and  if  the  plants  last  grown  also  expel  substances  from  their  roots« 
which  can  be  appropriated  as  food  by  the  former,  they  will  improve 
the  soil  in  two  ways.    {Liehig*s  AgrrieuUural  Chemtttry^  p.  05.) 

Nee  nuUa  mtereA^  dec.  **  Nor,  in  the  mean  time,  have  you  the  un« 
thankfulness  of  land  untouched  by  the  plough,"  t.  «.,  you  have  in 
this  case  ail  the  benefit  of  a  fallow  for  your  land,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  an  actual  crop;  whereas,  in  ordinary  cases,  when 
your  land  lies  fallow,  and  untouched  by  the  plough,  it  is  unthankful, 
because  during  this  time  it  yidds  you  nothing.  The  error  com- 
monly made  in  the  translation  of  this  passage  arises  from  mista- 
king nee  nulla  as  equivalent  to  «%«a,  and  this  last  as  a  soAened  ex« 
pression  for  mtLxima.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  nee  is  a  negation 
to  the  whole  clause,  nulla  inierea  est  inarata  gratia  terrtey  and  nulla 
gratia  are  to  be  oonstraed  together.    (Tm^,  ad  loe.) 

84-88.  Ineendere  agrot.  Stawett  thinks  that  the  possible  results 
on  whteh  the  poet  calcolates  could  not  be  sapposed  to  take  place 
from  simply  burning  the  stubble,  and  he  therefore  takes  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  poet  in  the  literal  and  more  enlarged  sense  of  paring 
and  burning  the  superficial  soil  slso.  This,  however,  would  hardly 
have  been  expressed  so  briefly  had  it  reidly  been  the  poet's  mean* 
ing.  He  refers  merely  to  the  process  of  burning  the  stabUe.— -iif- 
fiM  Uwam  Mtifulam^  dbe.  Observe  bow  beai^oUy  the  rapid  sneoes- 
sioa  of  dactyls  in  this  verse  depicts  the  awiftnefla  oC  tlM 
spreading  ^imK  a  stnhhto-flakL 
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8io€  U^e  occuitaa  vtrM,  dco.  **  Whethar  tbe  tends  rweire  by  tUi 
procesa  secret  strength  aod  rich  nutriment."  This  is,  in  fact,  tba 
true  reason.  The  saline  substances  contained  in  the  ashes  form 
an  exceedingly  Taluable  manure ;  and  the  destruction,  also,  of 
weeds  and  insects  is  a  collateral  advantage.  In  modern  husbandry, 
the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  the  straw  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and 
rye  are  often  spread  over  land  with  great  success.  (Compare 
Jokn9fm'»  L§ctwr€»  en  Agricultural  Ckemiftry,  pt  iii.,  p.  8M.>—0mjis 
vilivaL  **Cvery  vicious  quality." — Atfue  auudal  imUilis  humor, 
"  And  the  superabundant  moisture  exudes,"  t.  $^  is  made  to  evap* 
orate. 

89-93.  CahrUU.  «  The  heat  thus  applied."  Observe  the  force 
of  the  pronoun.— C«e«  sfimmnta.  **  Hidden  pores."— 'iVsMM  stinsl 
pM  wecus,  d&c.  *'  Where  the  sap  may  come  to  the  tender  btades.** 
Observe  the  construction  in  sis*. .  .  ftM,  and  compare  JBn.^  v.,  690. 
^-AdtiriMgiL  <<  Binds  c]08ely."-*Ae  temua  plupia,  **  Lest  the  fine 
rains  do  harm."  Understand  adurmti^  but  observe  that  out  of  the 
verb  in  this  clause  must  merely  be  elicited  the  general  idea  of  doing 
harm,  so  that  adurant  is  here  equivalent  to  noatuU.  The  relerenee 
is  to  soft,  penetrating  rains,  which  may  do  harm  by  penetrating  too 
deeply,  and  thus  producing  superabundant  moisture. 

Rapidivt  poUnHa  tolitf  dtc.  **  Or  lest  the  too  intense  power  of 
the  scorching  sun,  or  the  penetrating  cold  of  the  north  may  parch." 
Observe  that  rttyidi  has  here  the  force  of  vihemeniit,  (Compare 
Eclog.,  ii.,  lO.y-Peneirabile,  Used  here  in  an  active  sense.  (Com- 
pare JEn,f'X,,  ^U)^~AiuraL  Cold  can  parch  and  dry  up  as  well 
as  heat. 

94-96.  MuUum  adeo.  ^Much,  too."— i2at<n«  gUhms,  dte.  The 
process  of  carefully  pulverizing  the  soil  is  here  recommended.  The 
Roman  writers  on  agriculture  term  this  oceaiio  and  oeeare.  Thus 
Yarro  remarks  {R.  12.,  i.,  29),  *«  Oeeare,  U  eet  commtmKre,  nc  ek  gU" 
bat**  and  Columella  (zi.,  2,  0^),  **  Pulveraiionem  fttciuni,  quam  weant 
ruatid  eectttumem,  etaummu  gUha  i»  vineis  refiringiiur,  et  resolvkur  in 
pulverem." — VimineMM  cntiet,  "The  osier  hurdles."  The  allusion 
is  to  a  kind  of  bush-harrows  (some  of  them  were  made  of  arbutus 
also),  that  were  used  to  level  the  fields,  as  well  as  pulverize  them, 
after  the  rmttrum,  or  iron-toothed  instrument,  had  been  emiHoyed* 
{SimweU,  ad  loc,)  If,  however,  the  soil  was  a  light  one,  the  osier 
hurdles  alone  were  employed.-^^i(s«a  Cere*.  **  (Golden  Ceres,"  t.  e., 
Ceres  of  golden-hoed  locks.  An  epithet  is  hers  applied  to  the  god- 
dess of  Agriculture,  derived  ^m  the  yellow  or  golden  hue  of  the 
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ripening  grain. — NeqtudqtMtn,    "  To  no  purpbse/'  t.  e.,  without  be- 
stowing upon  him  a  rich  reward  for  his  patient  assiduity. 

97-99.  Et  quit,proscu9o,  dec.  **  And  (much  does  he  also  aid  the 
fields)  who,  bis  plough  being  turned,  again  breaks  in  a  cross  direc- 
tion through  the  ridges,  whioh  he  turns  up  when  the  surface  is  first 
cleaved  (by  the  share)/'  t. «.,  the  ridges  which  he  has  already  turn- 
ed up  by  his  first  ploughing.  We  have  here  a  description  of  what 
is  technically  termed  cross-ploughing. — Proseisto.  Observe  the 
force  Qffro  in  this  word,  as  denoting  something  previously  done. — 
Imperat,  "  Lords  it  over."  A  term  happily  expressive  of  dauntless 
and  unwearied  assiduity. 

100-103.  Humida  soUtitia,  ice,  **  Pray,  ye  husbandmen,  for  moist 
summers  and  fair  winters."  Observe  that  soUtitiumt  which  prop- 
erly denotes  the  summer  solstice  merely,  is  here  taken  poetically 
for  the  summer  generally.  The  winter  solstice  is  termed  brumal 
which  is  also  employed  in  the  same  figurative  way  for  the  winter 
in  general.  Pliny  accuses  Virgil  of  having  made  a  mistake  here  in- 
his  advice ;  but  he  might  have  spared  his  censure.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Virgil's  remark,  as  applied  to  a  warm  climate,  is  per- 
fectly well  founded,  since  the  efilect  of  rain,  in  the  months  next  fol- 
lowing the  sowing  of  wheat,  and  in  Italy  of  barley,  must  be  to  ren- 
der the  young  plants  winter-proud ;  whereas  the  influence  of  sum- 
mer showers  must  be  as  beneficial.  {Valpyt  ad  he.)  The  poet's 
advice,  moreover,  is  in  full  accordance  with  that  contained  in  the 
old  work  quoted  by  Maerobius  (Sat.^  v.,  20),  where  a  father  addresses 
his  son  in  these  words :  *\Hibemo  ptUveret  vemoitUOf  grandia  farra, 
CamUU,  metes." 

Hibemo  laUtthna  pulvare  farrm.  <'  The  corn  is  rendered  most  lux- 
uriant by  the  winter's  dust,"  t.  e.,  a  fair  and  dry  winter  (followed, 
af  course,  by  a  moist  summer)  is'  the  sure  precursor  of  abundant 
harvests. — NuUo  tantum  u  Myna  cuUuy  &c.  "Mysia  prides  not 
herself  so  much  on  any  culture  (as  on  this  peculiarity  of  climate), 
and  Gargarus  itself  (in  consequence  of  this)  looks  with  wonder  on 
its  own  harvests."  Mysia,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  Gargarus,  or  the  southern 
slope  of  Ida,  was  the  most  productive  part  of  all  Mysia.  This  fer- 
tility, according  to  the  poet,  was  owing,  not  so  much  to  any  culture, 
as  to  the  happy  climate  of  the  country,  the  winters  being  dry  and 
the  summers  moist.  Hence  even  Gargarus,  though  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  the  land,  was  astonished  at  the  abundance  of  its 
products.  We  have  given  here  the  exi^nation  of  Voss.  Wagner 
adopts  one  far  less  natural.    According  to  this  commentator^  the 
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meaning  is  as  follows :  Mysia,  though  a  land  remarkable  for  its  till- 
age, prides  not  itself  so  moch  on  the  results  of  that  tillage,  as  those 
fields  pride  themselves  on  their  fertility  which  are  favoared  with 
dry  winters  and  moist  summers.  To  this,  howoTer,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  the  Romans,  in  speaking  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Libya, 
always  describe  the  tillage  parsued  there  as  comparatively  light, 
and  requiring  but  little  care  on  account  of  the  happy  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  soil.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  Mysia  was  a 
region  remarkable  for  its  tillage,  seems  entirely  gratuitous.  (Kom, 
ad  he.) 

Gargara.  The  plural  form,  neuter.  The  nominative  singular  is 
Gdrgarug.  So  in  Greek,  6  Tapyapof  and  ra  Tdpyapa,  The  form  rd 
Tdpyapov  also  occurs.  Strictly  speaking,  Oargarus  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  summits  of  Ida,  the  roots  of  which  fotmed  the  prom- 
ontory of  Lectum. 

104-105.  Quid  dicam.  <*  What  shall  I  say  of  him."  Supply  de  to. 
The  meaning  is,  what  shall  I  say  that  will  prove  snfllcient  praise 
for  him  who,  dec  After  stating  the  processes  for  pulverising  the 
soil  by  means  of  larger  implements,  the  poet  now  recommends  at- 
tacking by  hand  the  refractory  clods,  armed  with  beetles  and  clubs, 
breaking  them  to  pieces,  and  levelling  them  to  the  surface.  ( Voljy^ 
ad  loc.) — Commrstts  arva  ingepiitur.  **  Presses  upon  the  fields  in 
close  conflict,"  t.  «.,  enters  on  what  is  next  to  be  done  with  close 
and  persevering  assiduity,  and  allows  the  fields  not  an  instant's  re- 
pose.— Ruii.  **  Breaks  up,"  i.  e.,  levels.  Observe  that  mo  is  net 
an  intransitive  verb  employed  here  in  a  transitive  sense,  but  that 
the  verb  in  question  was  originally  a  transitive  one,  though  this 
transitive  meaning  was  subsequently  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  poets,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

Mate  pinguis  arena.  <*0f  the  barren  sand,"  i.  e.,  of  a  barren, 
sandy  soil.  We  have  followed  here  the  opinion  of  Frensel  {Arehiv. 
fur  Philol.  und  Pad.,  vol.  i.,  p.  139),  who  regards  male  pvnguxM  as 
equivalent  to  ihfecujida.  Voss,  however,  and  many  others,  make 
male  pinguia  arena  mean,  '**  of  the  too  rich  (and  adhesive)  soil,"  re* 
garding  mak  pinguis  as  having  the  force  of  fttfiiw  pinguU,  and  giT- 
ing  arena  the  general  meaning  of  *<  soil."  That  the  reference, 
however,  is  to  a  sandy  soil,  the  succeeding  verses,  where  irrigation 
is  spoken  of,  very  clearly  show. 

IM^llO.  Satis.  " Among  the  sown  com."— ITuvtum.  "A  co- 
pious stream."  Used  here  in  a  general  sense  for  any  abundant  flow 
of  water.— £*,  quum  exu$tu$  ager,  Ac.  "And  (again),  when  the 
parched  field  pants  with  its  dying  herbage."    In  the  previous  line 
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the  poet  refers  to  the  proeees  of  irrigatioii  after  sowing ;  and  now 
he  speaks  of  irrigation  when  the  blade  is  np.^-8upercUio  elivosi  /r«- 
mUit.  <*OYer  the  brow  of  some  rioping  track-worn  eoainence,'*  t. 
«.,  over  the  top  of  some  gently-slopibg  eminence,  the  sides  of  which 
are  track-worn  by  the  streams  that  have  often  before  this  been 
Biade  to  descend  by  him  on  similar  occasions.  In  the  expression 
irmmtUt  therefore,  we  see  a  neat  allusion  to  the  unremitting  care 
of  the  provident  husbandman.  The  same  idea  is  also  implied  in 
the  epithet  levior,  in  the  succeeding  Une,  wheve  the  reference  is  to 
stones  worn  smooth  by  the  frequent  descent  of  the  water. — Scaie- 
irisque  iempert.    '*  And  refreshes  with  its  bubbling  streams." 

111-114.  Quid.  Tot  quid  Hcamdeeo. — Procumbai,  "Bend  to  the 
ground,*'  i  e.,  be  weighed  down. — Luxuriem  Megehan^  itJQ,  "  Feeds 
down  the  luxuriance  of  the  «rop  white  yet  in  the  tender  blade." 
This  is  to  be  done  when  the  com  is  too  luxuriant  or  winter-proud. 
Theophrastus  {Hut,  FUint.,  viii.,  7)  and  Pliny  (if.  N.,  xviii.,  44,  die.) 
both  acknowledge  the  practice.  The  latter  also  advises,  that  the 
corn  in  this  condition  should  be  combed  before  it  is  pastured,  and  •are- 
ling  afterward;  the  first,  with  the  design,  probably,  of  thinning  the 
crop ;  the  last,  to  open  the  surface  of  the  field,  which  is  liable  to  be 
iiardened  by  the  poaching  of  cattle. 

Suleo9  aquant.  **  Equalises  the  furrows  (with  the  intervening 
ridges)."  Supply  jwreig.  The  ridge  of  land  raised  between  two 
furrows  was  technically  called  porea,  (Varro,  L,  L.,  iv.,  4.)  The 
period  referred  to  is  when  the  whole  field  is  covered  with  verdure, 
and  furrows  and  ridges  are  thus  brought  upon  a  level,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  no  longer  seen.  Heyne,  leas  oonrectly,  makes  ^uUat 
here  equivateat  to  poreaM,'^Quique  paludi*,  dec.  "  And  of  him,  who 
drains  away  the  collected  water  of  the  fen  by  means  of  the  bibulous 
sand."  The  ordinary  process  of.  draining  was  to  cut  trenches, 
called  by  Pliny  and  ColameUa  coUieuBf  and  by  Festus  eliee$,  and  in 
this  way  lead  off  the  water.  Here,  however,  trenches  appear  to 
be  megnt  whieh  are  either  cut  through  a  sandy  and  absorbing  soil, 
or  which  lead  the  water  off  to  ground  of  this  kind.  Some  commen- 
tators imagine  that  the  poet  refers  to  sand  thrown  on  moist  ground 
and  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  suck  up  the  superfluous  moisture. 
This,  however,  appean  inconaiBtent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  ds- 
dueit. 

115-117.  Pratertim,  inurtii,  dus.  The  husbandman  must  attend 
particularly  to  draining,  after  an  inundation  has  taken  place. — /n- 
€mrtis  mauibu9,  *'  During  those  months  when  the  weather  is  most 
changeable."    This  language  suits  both  the  season  of  spring  and 
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that  of  satomn.  Here,  boweTcr,  tbe  spring  montlis  are  paitiodariy 
meaLnt.^AUtUUtn^.  "  Swelting  with  its  watera/* — ExU.  '*Otm-- 
flows  its  banks ;"  literally,  **goe8  forth  (from  ita  aocoatemed  bar- 
riers)."— Unde  cava  iepidoy  6cc.  "  Whence  the  boUow  andulationa 
of  the  soil  sweat  wHh  the  warm  (and  noxious)  moiatore/*  t.  e.,  from 
which  same  cause,  too,  it  happens  that  the  hoQows,  in  dillbrent 
parts  of  the  ground,  are  filled  with  water,  whidi  atagnates,  and 
emiu,  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  noxious  exbidationB  injuri- 
ous to  he^h.  The  removal  of  this  evil,  therefore,  will  alao  reqnin 
the  earnest  care  of  the  husbandman. 

118-130.  Hoc  tint  ver$0Mdc  terrtm  experH.  «Have  tried  these 
various  expedients  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth."  After  all  these 
toils  of  man  and  beast  in  the  culture  of  the  ground,  other  evils  still 
remain  to  be  encountered,  which  the  poet  now  proceeds  to  enu« 
merate. — Improbu*.  ''  Voracious. "  This  epithet  here  refers  to  that 
which  exceeds  all  ordinary  bounds  and  measure,  and  is  therefore 
injurious.  The  wild  goose  is  here  meant.  This  bird  was  execra* 
ted  by  the  husbandman,  as  she  still  continues  to  be,  for  the  burn- 
ing quality  of  her  ordure,  as  well  aa  for  pulling  up  the  herbage  by 
the  roots.  The  latter  cause  is  the  better  founded  of  the  two,  and 
is  here  meant.  (Compare  PmlUtdhu,  i.,  30 :  "  An$gr  lod*  tormH§ 
inimicHM  est^  quia  Mta  ei  morsu  Imiit  tt  giercort^y-^SUtytMrnrnqtis 
gruet,  "  And  the  Strymonian  cranes,"  t.  c,  the  cranes  from  Tbra- 
cian  climes.  The  Strymon  was  a  river  <^  Thrace,  forming,  at  one 
time,  the  boundaiy  of  that  country  on  the  ftide  of  Macedonia.  The 
cranes  flying  to  the  south  on  the  appAmch  of  winter  were  supposed 
to  come  from  the  northern  countries  of  Thrace. 

El  amaviM  intuba  /Unit.  ^*  And  the  succory  with  ita  bitter  roots.** 
JnfttAtMN,  or  iniubu9,  is  commonly  translated  **  endive,"  bat  the 
plant  which  Virgil  means  is  <*  succory."  The  Greek  name  is  cr^r. 
Dioscorides  says  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  0/p«c,  one  wild,  and 
the  other  cultivated.  The  wild  sort  was  criled  vUpiCt  probably  from 
iu  bitterness,  and  is  the  species  of  plant  which  Virgil  here  fsfera 
to  as  having  bitter  fibres  or  roots.  It  is  a  pernicious  weed  among 
com,  and  destroys  tbe  latter  by  the  spreading  of  its  roots.  It  is 
also  a  fiivourite  food  for  wild  geese,  and  therefore  invites  these 
destraetive  birds  into  the  fields  where  it  happens  to  grow. — Umbra. 
The  shade  not  only  of  trees,  but  of  useless  or  npxious  plants. 

121-194.  Paur.  **  JoYe.^-^CoUnii  mam.  <*The  path  of  agri« 
cuHure."  Supply  terram  after  coUndi. — Primtuque  per  ariem,  dko. 
**  And  he  first  aroused  the  fields  through  human  skill,"  t.  c,  Jupiter 
first,  of  all  the  mlem  of  tihe  tmivexse,  eomsdanded  the  fields  to  bo 
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coUiTated,  and  their  latent  energies  to  be  aroosed  by  the  skflfid 
labour  of  man.  The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  agriculture  came 
in  with  Jov^e.  Under  the  reigns  of  previous  monarchs  of  the  uni- 
verse, especially  that  of  Saturn,  his  immediate  predecessor,  the 
earth  yielded  all  things  without  culture. — Cutis  acuau  mortaha  eorda. 
This  account  of  the  providential  origin  of  some  seeming  evils  is  as 
philosophical  as  it  is  beaotifol.  Want  is  the  parent  source  of  arts 
and  inventions ;  infirmities  and  weaknesses  are  the  eanse  and  ce- 
ment of  humaq  society. — Nee  iorpere  gravis  dtc.  **Nor  suffered  his 
realms  to  lie  torpid  under  heavy  lethargy,"  t.  «.,  nor  allowed  the 
human  race,  now  brought  under  his  sway  by  the  dethronement  of 
Saturn,  to  continue  to  lead  a  life  of  torpid  inaction. 
I  125-128.  Ante  Jovem.  **  Before  the  reign  of  Jove,"  t.  e.,  in  the 
Golden  Age.  The  reign  of  Jove  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
Silver  Age,  when  agriculture  began,  and  civil  society  was  first  or- 
ganized.— Ne  ngnare  quidemy  &c.  "It  was  not  even  allowed  to 
mark  out  or  parcel  oflT  any  portion  of  ground  by  a  boundary."  The 
true  reading  here  is  undoubtedly  nc,  as  we  have  given  it,  and  which 
is  approved  of  by  Bentley  {ad  Horat.,  Sal,,  it.,  3,  262),  Heyne,  Wag- 
ner, and  many  others.  The  other  reading  is  nee,  which  is  followed 
by  Voss  and  Jahn ;  but  the  sense  requires  the  emphatic  ne,  not 
the  connecting  nee.  The  poet  means  that  not  only  before  the  time 
of  Jove  was  there  no  culture  of  the  fields,  but  even  such  a  thing  as 
separate  property  in  fields  was  entirely  unknown. 

In  medium  ftuBtebant,  "  They  sought  (all  things)  for  the  common 
benefit. "  Observe  that  in  medium  is  not,  as  some  render  it,  **  in  com- 
mon," but  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  that  they  gathered  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  into  a  common  store  for  all. 
(Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  "  Quicqvid  aequirebani,  para" 
bani,  in  commune  parabani  et  afferebant")  Voss  compares  this  state 
of  things  with  that  of  the  bees,  as  described  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Georgics,  v.  157. — Ipsaque,  **  Of  her  own  accord,"  t.  e.,  with- 
out cttlture.*-iVf«/to  fOMoenU.  <^  Since  no  one  asked  them  at  her 
hands,"  t.  e.,  since  no  one  tilled  her  surface. 

129-134.  Vie.  "  That  deity."  Referring  to  Jove.— .A^rit.  For 
iiri»,  as  Jacobs  correctly  explains  i\„^PT<Edarifue.  '*  To  prowl." — 
Mouri.  *<  To  be  agitated  (by  storms)."  Burmann  thinks  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  agitation  by  means  of  oars,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  navigation ;  but,  were  this  so,  the  1 36th  verse  would  be  an  idle 
repetition.— itfe^iM  deeuseit  foliu.  The  leaves  of  the  trees,  d oring 
the(3olden  Age,  had  yielded  a  honeyed  dew  for  human  sustenance ; 
bat  this  was  removed  in  the  time  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  man  was 
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compelled  to  seek  for  food  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  is  no  im- 
common  thing,  observes  Martyn,  to  iind  a  sweet,  glutinous  liquor 
on  oak  leaYes,  whioh  might  give  the  poets  reason  to  imagine  that 
in  the  Golden  Age  the  leaves  abounded  with  honey. ^^Igntmpte  t§» 
mawU.  *'  And  removed  the  fire  (from  view)."  Fire  had  been  known 
to  the  human  race  in  the  age  of  Saturn ;  but  Jove  now  removes  it 
from  view,  and  hides  it  in  the  veins  of  the  flint  {v.  196),  in  order 
that  human  ingenuity  may  be  sharpened  in  the  -search  for  it,  and 
that  from  its  recovery  may  date  the  comraeooement  of  the  arts,  and 
the  consequent  comforts  and  amelioration  of  social  existence. 
.  Ei  passim  rtrt«,  ^cc.  A  species  of  Oriental  metaphor,  to  indieata 
great  abundance.  Jove  checks  all  these  things,  in  order  that  man^ 
may  be  compelled  to  invent  various  arts,  and  thus  obtain  from  his 
own  labours  what  the  earth  had  before  this  period  spontaneoosly 
yielded ;  in  other  words,  in  order  that  civil  society  might  begin, 
mutual  wants  forming  a  common  bond  of  union.**  17/  fnuruu  utusf 
dec.  "  That  experience,  by  dint  of  reflection,  might  gradually  strike 
out  various  arts." 

135-138.  Tunc  alnos,  dec.  "  Then  first  the  riven  felt  the  press- 
ure of  the  alders  hollowed  out  (by  the  hands  of  man),"  i.  c,  then 
navigation  commenced.  The  alder  is  named  as  having  afiforded 
the  first  rode  means  of  transportation  on  the  water,  since  it  grown 
along  the  shores  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  places,  and  would  there- 
fore be  most  accessible  for  this  purpose. — StsUis  numerosf  dto. 
**  Gave  numbers  and  names  to  the  stars."  The  stars  would  be  a 
guide  to  the  early  navigators,  and  continued  so,  in  fact,  until  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass.  The  giving  of  **  numbers  to  the  stara" 
m^ns  merely,  as  Jacobs  remarks,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  different  constellations,  they  would  count  the 
number  of  stars  in  each. 

PUAadas,  The  Pleiades  are  a  duster  of  stars  fonninga  constel* 
lation  on  the  back  or  neck  of  Taurus.  The  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
in  the  spring  brought  with  it  the  spring  rains,  and  opened  naviga- 
tion.— HyAdtui  The  Hyades  are  a  cluster  of  stars,  forming  a  con- 
.  stellation  at  the  bead  of  Taurus.  Their  setting,  at  both  the  evening 
and  morning  twilight,  was  for  ihe  Greeks  and  Romans  a  sure  pre- 
sage of  wet  and  stormy  weather,  these  two  periods  falling  respeo* 
tively  in  the  latter  half  of  April  and  November.  (IdeUr,  Stemnamtmf 
p.  IB9.)—Clmrttmgue  Lycdoms  Arcion.  **  And  the  bright  bear  of  Ly- 
caon."  Alluding  to  the  Ursa  Major,  or  (Greater  Bear ;  according 
to  the  poetic  legend,  CaUisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Areadi% 
who  was  changed  into  this  coBstaliatioa.    Hence  the  meaning  ot 
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the  elause,  in  fact,  is  this.:  *«  The  bright  bear,  the  danghter  of  Lyea* 
OR.**  The  atodent  wtH  observe  the  peculiar  eonstmctioii  here,  bj 
whidi  the  acoosatiTes  PidadM,  HytdoMf  and  ArUom  are  pat  in  ap- 
position with  iiomtiM. 

189^142.  FaiUre  viseo,  **  To  deoeive  (the  feathered  race)  with 
bird  lime.**  The  idea  of  aves  is  implied  ia  ftroB.-^Atque  oHum  fa/MR, 
dec.  **  And  ndw  one,  seeking  the  deep  plaees,  lashes  the  broad 
river  with  a  caatlng  net.*'  Fishing  by  net  is  here  alluded  to.  Bj 
site  are  meant  the  deep  parts  of  the  river  wherein  to  sink  the  net 
more  conveniently.  Heyne  and  others  connect  mIu  peieiu  with  pel" 
agoque,  &e,^  and  place  a  semicolon  after  ammem.  This,  however, 
'  is  very  justly  condemned  by  Wagner  and  others.  The  connective 
pu  is  not  accustomed  to  be  added  to  the  second  or  tiihrd  word  of 
the  clause,  unless  a  preposition  precede,  as  in  Eelog.t  v.,  57,  **  Suk 
p€dibu9quef"  dcc-^Humida  /tiia.  **  His  wet  lines.**  This  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  allude  to  the  drag-net,  the  lines  of  which  ve  so 
long,  by  reason  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  that  the  fisherman's  em- 
ployment seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  *'  trahere  humida  Hiul**  More 
probably,  however,  the  reference  is  to  the  mode  of  fishing  by  long 
line,  with  hooks  baited  and  fixed  to  it  at  intervals :  this  is  sunk  by 
a  weight  at  one  end,  and  buoyed  at  the  other ;  and  after  some  houia 
is  again  drawn  up.    (Fo/py,  ad  loe.) 

143-146.  Tumferri  rigor^  itc  «Then  (was  discovered)  the  art 
of  tempering  iron,  and  (then  was  invented)  the  blade  of  the  grating 
saw.'*  Supply  invenius  est  with  rigir,  and  MMSta  eti  with  lamina. 
Some,  less  neatly,  supi^y  sent/,  from  verse  146. — PrimL  **  The  early 
race  of  men ;"  literally,  "  the  first  men.*' — Labor  imfrabus.  *<  Per- 
severing industry." — Egestaa.  « Necessity."  The  pressure  of 
human  wants. 

147-149.  Prima  Ceres^  dec.  The  connexion  in  the  train  jBf  Ideas 
is  as  follows :  Before  the  time  of  Jove  there  was  no  cultivation  of 
the  fields.  With  the  empire  of  Jove  came  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilised  life,  and  among  others  that  of  agriculture,  as  taught  by 
Ceres  to  man.— >Qinim  jam  glandes,  dec  **  When  now  the  acorns 
and  the  arbutes  of  the  sacred  wood  began  to  fail,  and  Dodona  to. 
deny  its  accustomed  sustenance  to  man.'*  The  early  race  of  men 
were  febled  to  have  fed  on  acorns  and  other  products  of  the  trees, 
and  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time  round  about  Dodona,  amid  its  groves 
of  oak  sacred  to  Jupiter.  (Compare  note  on  Gwrg.y  i.,  v.  %.y^Ar» 
hUa.  The  arhuium,  or  wild  strawberry,  is  the  fruit  of  the  arhuiu$f 
or  artrate-tree.  (Compare  note  on  Edog.^  iii.,  8S.)  According  to 
Martyn,  the  lower  class  of  people  in  Italy  frequently  eat  the  firoit^ 
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vfhich  Diakest  howeTer,  a  Tery  sorry  diet. — Dgjkerftu,  Obser^  tb9 
force  of  the  anbjiiDCtive  in  this  verb  aad  mgaretp  as  referring  to  Uim 
accounts  of  others,  that  is,  to  the  statements  of  early  lefends. 

160-164.  Ui  maU  enlmot,  dtc.  *«  Where  the  blighting  mildew 
began  to  consuoie  the  stalks,  and  the  laay  thistle  to  rear  its  prickly 
head  in  the  fields.*' — Esgei.  Imperfect  sabjonetive  of  edo.  Ob- 
serve here  again,  and  also  in  horrereit  the  force  of  the  subjaactivo 
in  referring  to  the  accounts  of  early  legends.— Jtiiitg^p.  The  mil- 
dew or  blight  is  a  disease  to  which  com  is  very  sobject.  Many 
modern  writers  take  rubigo  to  mean  "  smut,"  which  is  a  patrefoo- 
tion  of  the  eart  and  converts  it  into  a  Mack  powder.  But  Virgil  men- 
tions rubigo  as  a  disease  of  the  ttalk, — Corinaf*.  Xhiatlee  are  well 
known  to  be  very  ii^urious  to  corn. 

SubU  asfera  siltUf  &c.  **  In  their  place  arises  a  prickly  wood, 
both  bars  and  caltrops."  According  to  Martyn,  lappa  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  word  to  express  such  things  as  stick  to  the 
garments  of  those  who  pass  by.  We  use  the  word  "  bar,"  he  adds, 
in  the  same  manner,  though  what  is  properly  so  called  is  the  head 
of  the  Bardana  major,  or  burdoclc^TriMt.  The  tr^ulu^t  or  land 
caltrop,  is  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  which  grows  in  common  in 
Italy  and  other  warm  countries. — NUeniia  euUa,  **  The  bright  cul- 
tivated fields,"  t.  e.,  amid  the  fields  of  grain  shining  brightly  on  the 
view.  Supply  ioca. — Infelix  loiium,  dte.  (Consult  Eclog.,  v.,  87.) 
-•^Domnantur.    **  Bear  undisputed  sway." 

165-169.  Quod  nisi.  <* Unless  then;"  literally,  "on  which  ao* 
count,  unless."  Supply  pfopttr  with  quod. — AosiduiM  raoirio,  *'  By 
continual  applications  of  the  rake."  Here  the  poet  concludes  with 
a  particular  injunction  to  avoid  the  plagues  which  he  mentioned 
several  lines  back  (v.  119,  teqq.).  He  recommends  diligent  raking 
to  break  down  the  clods  after  ploughing ;  the  birds  are  also  to  be 
scared  away,  especially  the  geese  and  cranes;  and  he  advises, 
moreover,  to  restrain  the  overshadowing  boughs,  because  shade  ia 
hurtful  to  the  corn,  **ttmbra  noett"  He  puts  the  husbandman  in 
mind,  likewise,  of  the  duty  of  praying  for  abowers,  because  these 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Ruris  opaei  premeo  umbras.  **  Shalt  check  the  luxuriant  foliage 
of  the  shady  country,"  t.  e.,  the  too  dense  foliage  of  the  trees.  Rus 
opacum  is  a  poetic  form  of  expression  for  arbor^us  eonsUus  ager^  and 
hence  for  arbores  simply. — Speetabis,  Wakefield  cites  sperabis  aa 
the  reading  of  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  {ad  Lueret..,  ii., 
S)  — Concussdque  famem^  dec.  The  husbandman  who  neglects  the 
advice  which  the  poet  givea  will  have  to  appease  his  hunger  in  the 
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woods  with  the  aeorn  shaken  from  the  oaks,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  wild  products  of  nature.  Poetic  exaggeration,  to  denote 
the  difficulty  of  proouring  sustenance. 

160-164.  Dieendum  et,  qua  «tn/,  &o.  "  I  must  mention,  also, 
what  are  to  be  the  imi^ments  for  the  hardy  rustics."  Here  the 
poet  begins  to  describe  the  various  implements  with  which  a  hus- 
bandman ought  to  be  proYided. — VomtM  et  n^Uxi^  dec.  "  First  the 
share,  and  the  hea^y  timber  of  the  curved  plough."  The  common 
text  erroneously  places  a  comma  after  vomU.  Observe  that  tom%9 
here  is  an  earlier  and  rarer  form  for  vomer,  and  is  likewise  employ- 
ed by  Cato  (J2.  R.^  135,  2)  and  Columella  (ii.,  2,  26). — Primwm, 
This  adverb  is  here  used  in  the  beginning  of  an  enumeration,  with- 
out turn  or  demdCf  &c.,  following. — Orave  ro^r.  Heavy  timber 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  deep  ploughing  in  the  rich 
Italian  soil,  the  heaviness  of  the  plough  causing  it,  of  course,  to  sink 
deeper. — Eieuntut  mains.  Ceres,  worshipped  particularly  at  Elen- 
sis  in  Attica,  and  the  parent  {mater)  of  agriculture. — VohentuL 
Used  here  intransitively,  but  having,  in  strictness,  mm  understood. 
Observe  that  tarda  is  poetic  for  tardum,  i  e.,-  tarde. 

Tribulaqtu,  traheaque.  **  And  sledges  and  dfags."  The  Roman 
husbandmen  had  three  modes  of  extracting  the  com :  the  first  and 
most  usual,  by  means  of  the  tribulum ;  the  second,  and  less  usual, 
by  employing  the  trahea ;  and  the  third,  or  least  customary  of  all, 
by  means  of  pertieat  or  flails.  The  tribtdum  {rplSo^a)  consisted  of 
a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden  board,  which  was  armed  underneath 
with  pieces  of  iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight  being  placed  upon 
it.  It  served  the  purpose  of  both  separating  the  grain  and  cutting 
the  straw.  The  trahea,  or  traha,  was  either  entirely  of  stone,  or 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Both  the  tribulum  and  trahea  are  stiU 
used  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  Sjrria,  and  are  described 
by  various  travellers  in  those  countries.    {Diet.  Antiq.,  s.  9.) 

Et  iniquo  pondere  rastri.  **  And  rakes  of  disproportioned  weight," 
t.  e.y  of  a  weight  almost  exceeding  human  strength  to  manage. 
The  raster  btdens,  or  two-pronged  rake,  was  the  one  most  commonly 
employed.  It  was  used  to  upturn  the  soH,  and  thus  to  perform,  on 
a  small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough ;  but  it  was  much  more  com- 
monly employed  in  the  work  called  oeeatio,  that  is,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  clods  after  ploughing.  Hence  it  was  heavy  {iniquo 
pondere).  The  following  wood-cut,  taken  from  a  firoereal  moira- 
ment  at  Rome,  represents  a  rustic  holding  a  raster  Mens,  The 
other  instruments  are  the /six,  and  )mi^,  or  spade. 
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I65-1GB.  Virgta  praUrta  Cttei,  A,o.  "Besides  theae,  the  cheap 
oaier  furniture  of  CeUiis,"  i.  t.,  baskets,  cheese-crates,  &*.,  all 
made  out  of  osiers  aod  otber  cheap  or  common  materials,  and  the 
art  itseir  of  makiag  which  was  taught  by  Ceres  to  Celeus,  the 
father  of  Triptolemus,  VtTgta  agrees  with  lapclla.  Some  refer 
it  to  Erun  understood,  which  is  far  leas  poetical,  andiiuite  unnecea- 
sary. — Arlmiea  cralet.  The  same  with  the  timinca  cratct  mention- 
ed in  line  Ss. — Myttiea  tanntu  lacclu.  "The  mystic  fan  of  Bac- 
chus." The  lunnui,  or  winnowing  fan,  was  a  broad  basket  into 
which  the  com,  mixed  with  chaff,  was  received  after  threshing, 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wiod.  It  thus  perform- 
ed with  greater  effect  and  convenience  tlio  office  of  the  winnowing 
shore!.  Virgil  dignities  this  simple  instrument  by  calling  it  myitica 
coRutu  Ucchi.  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  those  of  Ceres, 
having  a  continual  refetence  to  the  occupations  of  rar^  life,  Iha 
tannat  was  borne  in  the  processions  celebrated  In  honour  of  both 
these  divinities.  On  an  antejait  in  the  British  Museum,  the  infant 
Bacchus  is  represented  as  carried  in  a  vannos  by  two  dancing 
Bacchantes.  The  Tannus  was  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  sacriSce  and  the  first-fruits  oi  other  od^- 
ings. 

Proma  repona.  Equivalent,  In  eflfect,  to  jrrmidehii  tt  nprmti. — 
Si  U  digna.  Sic.  ••  If  thee  the  glory  of  divine  agriculture  awaits," 
1.  c,  if  you  aspire  t«  (he  trne  glory  of  a  well-cultivated  faran. 
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169-170.  Cantinuo.  "  In  the  first  place." — In  silvis  magna  ut,  «&c. 
The  order  is,  ulmusftexa  in  silvis  magna  vi  d^matur  in  burim  et  acci- 
pit  formdm  curvi  arairi.  Virgirs  description  of  the  plough,  which 
here  follows,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  still  remains 
open  to  the  same.  The  annexed  wood-cut  shows  the  form  of  a 
wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  engraved  jasper  of  Ro- 
man workmanship.  It  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
that  now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  and  is  very  probably  the 
same  with  that  described  by  the  poet.  It  shows  distinctly  the 
coulter,  the  share-beam,  the  plough-tail,  and  the  handle,  or  siiva. 
{Diet.  Antiq.,  s.  v.  Arairum.) 


Domaiur  in  hurim.  "Is  subdued  into  the  plough-tail,"  i.  e.,  is 
made  to  assume  its  form.  The  huris  might  be  made  of  any  piece 
of  a  tree  (especially  the  i/cx,  or  holm  oak),  the  natural  curvature  of 
which  fitted  it  to  this  use ;  but  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil, 
pains  were  taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  most 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

171-172.  Huic  a  stirpes  &c.  "  To  this,  from  below,  are  fitted  a 
pole  extended  to  eight  feet,  two  earth-boards,  and  share-beams  with 
a  double  back,"  i.  «.,  to  the  lower  part  of  this,  &c. — Temo.  The 
pole  anciently  used  in  ploughing  did  not  differ  from  those  employed 
for  draught  in  general,  and  therefore  needs  no  particular  descrip- 
tion.— Bina  aures.  The  earth-boards,  called  also  mould-boards, 
rose  on  each  side  of  the  plough,  bending  outward  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  previously  been  loos- 
ened  and  raised  by  the  share.  They  were  adjusted  to  the  share- 
beam,  which  was  made  double  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them. 
According  to  Palladius  (i.,  43),  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs 
both  with  earth-boards  (aurita)  and  without  them  (simplida). 

Dentalia.  These  share-beams  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
form  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  **  4uplici 
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iorso.**  Tt  18  probable  that  the  hurts  was  fastened  to  the  left  share* 
beam,  and  the  «ft'va,  or  handle,  to  the  right.  VirgiPe  i^oogh  will 
then  resennble  the  modern  Lancashire  one,  which  is  commonly  held 
behind  with  both  hands.  When  the  plough  was  held  either  by  the 
Mtiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris  alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (eaHed  mmnieula) 
was  fixed  across  the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.     (Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Aratrum.) 

173-176.  Tilia.  The  linden  or  lime  tree  is  meant ;  the  TUU 
Europaa  of  botanists. — Ante.  **  Beforehand.'*— il^to^v^  fitg^  stivm. 
"And  the  tall  beach  for  the^longh  handle.**  We  have  adopted 
here  the  conjecture  of  Martyn,  namely,  •!»«,  along  with  Manso^ 
Voss,  and  Jahn.  The  common  reading  is  Mtivaque,  which  is  sought 
to  be  defended  by  Wagner,  who  regards /«^ii#  tHaMLfme  as  equiva- 
lent to  stiva  faginea. — (^a  eurrus  a  tergo,  6ut.  **  To  turn  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vehicle  from  behind.*'  Virgil,  it  will  be  seen,  eonsiders 
the  stiva  as  used  to  turn  theplotigh  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  Ser- 
vius,  however,  in  his  note  on  this  Kne,  explains  «<tM  to  mean  '*tlie 
handle  by  which  the  plough  is  dtrected.'*^-CttfTic#.  This  term  indi- 
cates; of  course,  the  wheel-plough.  Wagner,  however,  reads  mr- 
aus,  and  asserts,  in  defence  of  this  lection,  that  the  ancient  plengfa 
had  no  wheels.  (Consult  note  on  line  170.) 
{  Et  aiupensd  focis,  dtc.  "  And  the^raoke  seasons  the  timber  hong 
Dp  at  the  hearths,"  t.  e.,  and  the  wood  is  then  hung  np  by  the  hearth 
for  the  purpose  of  beinlg  seasoned  by  the «Rieke.  Many  mannseripcs 
have  expioret;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  reading,  since  the  poet 
merely  states  what  is  customary,  and  layiT  down  no  precept.— Fdd*. 
The  ancients  suspended  wood  in  the  sm^e  arising  from  their 
hearths,  for  the  purpose  of  seasoning.  The  fifeuw,  or  hearth,  in  tke 
humbler  class  of  dwellings,  was  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  smoke  escaped  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  ronf, 
and  idso  by  the  windows  and  door.— i^x^raf.  Observe  the  peea- 
liar  force  of  this  term  here.  The  amoke  **  explores**  the  timber, 
for  the  purpose  df  ascertaining  whether  there  be  any  chinks  in  it. 
(Compare  the  hmguarge  of  Servius :  *<  Nmnque  ad  tsuiandmnn  fumum 
adhiUta  (ligna),  si  rimas  faciunt  et  scissnras,  maU  sunt  tt  imfrms,.*^) 

176-177.  Possum  tnuUa  tUn,  dto.  After  fhentioning  the  instru- 
ments of  agriculture,  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  instmetions  eon- 
cerning  the  making  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  to  impart  some  par- 
ticular precepts. — Veterum^  "  Of  ancient  writers,"  t.  «.,  of  ancient 
writers  on  husbandry.  He  aliudes  particularly  to  Oato  and  Varro, 
who  wrote  before  him,  and  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  directions 
«^latihg  to  the  floor. — Tenuesqus  pigtt  cegnoscere  €Hra$,    **  And  art 
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loth  to  become  acquainted  with  (what  seem  to  thee)  unimportant 

objects  of  care.** 

178-186.  Area.  "  A  threshing-floor."  The  threshing-floor  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  make  this  floor  hard ;  it  was  sometimes  paved 
with  flint-stones  {Cdum.,  i.,  6),  but  more  usually  covered  with  clay, 
and  smoothed  with  a  great  roller.  It  was  also  customary  to  cover 
it  with  the  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insepts  injuring  it,  or  grass 
growing  upon  it.  In  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  remarks  Voss,  where 
rain  rarely,  and  even  then  not  for  any  length  of  time,  falls  at  the 
period  of  harvest,  the  threshinjf.  could  easHy  be  attended  to  in  the 

open  air. 

nt  verienia  munu.  j  Servius,  observes  Valpy,  notices  here  the 
voTepo?joyiav.  In  point  of  time  the  earth  must  first  be  turned  up, 
or  worked,  with  the  band,  and  made  solid,  then  levelled.— J5^  creta 
wlfdanda  tenaci.  "  And  to  be  consolidated  by  means  of  tough 
clay.**  We  must  be  careful  not  to  translate  cretd  here  by  our  term 
"chalk.**  The  word  creta,  in  a  general  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  or  clay,  such  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-clay,  &c.  Symmons  says 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chalk  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  he 
therefore  thinks  that  calcareous  marl  is  here  meant  by, the  pt>et, 
there  being  an  abundance  of  this  in  the  same  country.  (Consult 
DicL  Antiq.,  s.  v.  Creta.)— Neu  pulvere  victa  fatiscat.  "  Not  lest, 
overcome  by  drought,  it  may  gape  in  chinks,"  i.  e.,  and  to  keep  it 
also  from  growing  dusty  and  chapping. 

18 1-183.  Turn  varia  iUudant  pestes.  "  Then^galn,  various  plagues 
are  likely  to  baflle  (the  labours  of  the  husbandman).**  Observe  the 
force  of  the  subjunctive  in  indicating  the  probable -chance  of  a 
thing's  occurring.  —  Exigwut  tntu.  Quintilian  praises  the  ending 
of  this  line,  observing  that  not  only  the  diminishing  epithet,  but 
the  ending  of  the  verse  with  one  syllable,  beautifully  expresses  the 
littleness  of  the  animal.  {Martyn,  ad  he.) — Subjerris  posuitque 
domoe,  dLC.  Mr.  Wagstaff  says  {Bath  Papers),  that  the  tussocks  of 
wheat  seen  to  arise  in  many  fields  are  owing  to  the  granaries  of 
these  diminutive  animals,  which  he  has  often  found  to  contain  near- 
ly a  hatful  of  com,  which  grow  into  a  tuil  if  the  owner  be  acci- 
dentally destroyed :  th^e  tufts  he  recommends  to  be  divided,  and 
transplanted  in  the  spring.    {Siavell,  ad  loe.) 

Ant  oculit  captiy  6tje.  Virgil  speaks  here  according  to  the  popular 
opinion,  when  he  makes  the  mole  to  be  deprived  of  yision.  This 
animal  has  eyes,  but  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  The  little  ey^  » 
so  hidden  ia  the  fur,  that  its  very  existence  was  for  a  long  time 
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denied.  It  appears  to  be  designed  for  operating  only  as  a  wamiag 
to  the  animal  on  its  emerging  into  the  light ;  and,  indeed,  mi>re 
acute  vision  would  only  have  been  an  encumbrance.  (Peany  Cy- 
elop.f  vol.  judv.,  p.  18.) 

184-186.  Inwsnhuque  ewis  bufo.  **  The  toad,  too,  is  found  in  hol« 
low  places.''  The  common  toad  {Rana  bufo)  usually  sojouma  in  ob- 
scure and  sheltered  places,  and  passes  the  winter  in  holes,  which 
it  hollows  for  itself.  With  the  exception  of  this  species  of  borrow- 
ing, it  does  no  harm  to  the  hosbandman.-- £^  fumfhuimtL  terrm^  dtc. 
"  And  (other)  vermin,  which  the  earth  produces  in  very  great  ahon- 
dance."-^Curctt/to.  "  The  weevil."  An  insect  of  the  beetle  kind, 
which,  both  in  its  larva  state  and  in  its  beetle  form,  proves  very 
destructive  to  ihe  grain,  sometimes  destroying  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  crop.  The  eurculio  here  meant,  and  to  which 
this  description  here  applies,  is  the  Caiandrn  granaria,  the  corn- 
weevil,  or  weevil  proper,  for  the  genus  CuraUio  of  Linnsus  is  now 
the  type  of  a  large  family  of  insects. 

Inopi  metuent  aenecla.  **  Fearing  for  needy  old  age,"  t.  e.,  and 
the  ant  busily  employed  in  laying  up  its  winter  stores.  The  term 
**  old  age"  is  to  be  regarded  here. as  equivalent  to  "  winter,"  it  be* 
ing  the  popular  belief  that  the  ant  seldom  lives  beyond  one  year, 
and  that  it  supports  itself  in  the  winter  season  on  the  stores  which 
it  has  accumulated  during  the  summer.  The  true  state  of  the  ease, 
however,  is  as  follows :  Male  and  female  ants  survive,  at  .most,  till 
autumn,  or  to  the  commenoeroent  of  cool  weather,  though  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  cease  to  ezist.long  before  that  time.  The 
neuters  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and,  of  course,  reqairo 
no  food.  This  well-ascertained  fact  proves  that  the  so-called  fore- 
sight of  the  ants  has  no  other  object  than  the  continuaiice  of  the 
species  by  perfecting  and  aecnring  their  habitations.  These  abodes 
are  composed  of -blades  of  grass,  bgoeous  fragments,  pebbles,  and 
shells  of  small  volume,  and  of  all  objects  which  they  meet  with  of 
easy  transportation ;  and  as  they  often  gather,  for  the  eaa|6  purpose, 
grains  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  it  has  ^en  popularly  believed 
that  they  laid  up  provisions  for  winter,  and  a  period  of  want.  The 
only  time,  however,  when  the  ants  require  food  is  during  the  sea- 
son of  activity,  when  they  have  a  vast  number  of  young  to  feed. 

187-188.  ContempUUar  item.  "  Observe  also."  The  imperative 
of  coruempior  (2d  person)  is  here  employed  in  commencing  a  pre- 
cept, in  imitation  of  Lucretius  (ii.,  113 ;  vi.,  189),  who  himself  cop- 
ies  from  the  similar  usage  of  the  Greek  didactic  poets  in  the  case 
of  CKimto,  ^pdCtPy  itc^^Quum  *e  mtx  plurma,  dtc.    '*  When  the 
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almond-tree  in  the  wood»  shall  army  itself  Tery  abmdaiitly  in  bknr" 
soma,  and  shall  bend  down  its  strong-<sineliiog  branches."  Martyn 
insists  that  by  nux  is  here  *meant,  not  the  almond,  bot^he  walnnt- 
tree,  and  he  has  certainly  one  argument  in  his  favour,  the  strong 
smell  of  the  branches,  namely,  being  far  more  apf^icable  to  the  wal- 
nut than  to  the  almond.  But  then,  again,  the  abundant  flowering 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Servius  also  declares  for  the  almond-tree, 
and  we  learn  likewise,  from  other  ancient  writers,  that  the  husband- 
man was  accustomed  to  draw  from  this  same  tree  hie  prognostics 
of  the  coming  harvest.  {The^phylaei.j  Probl.  Nat.^  c.  16.  Philo,  de 
Vit.  Mo9.,  iii.,  p.  163,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  Mang.)  The  difficulty  in  the  pres- 
ent  case  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  term  mut  being  em* 
I^oyed  by  the  Roman  writers  in  so  extended  a  sense,  to  denote  th» 
almond,  the  walnut,  the  hazelnut  tree,  &c  Most  commpnly,  how- 
ever, an  epithet  is  added,  to  make  the  meaning  more  definite ;  thus, 
tmx  juglmnt^ "  the  walnut ;"  tmx  amygdala^  **  the  almond  ;*^  nux  ai^ 
laruit  **  the  hazelnut  or  filbert,"  dtc  (Compare  Fie,  FUrede  VtrgUcy 
p.  clxxxvi.) 

Induet  se  injhrem.  Observe  that  in  florem  is  not  used  poetically 
here  for  in  fiore,  as  some  suppose,  but  is  employed  as  a  much 
stronger  form  of  expression.  Indutre  ufiort  means  merely  to  deck 
or  array  one's  self  with  flowefs  or  blossoms,  without  any  allusion, 
to  the  number  of  the  same,  which  may  therelbre  be  comparatively 
small ;  but  induere  te  in  florem  is  to  array  one's  self  in  a  corapleta 
garniture  or  covering  of  these,  as  one  envelope  himself  in  a  oMintle, 
so  that  quite  a  change  of  appearance  is  theteby  produced.  (  Fom, 
ad  loe.) 

189*193.  Si  twpermU  f€ttu9.  '*  If  the  incipient  fruit  abound,"  t. «., 
if  the  blossoms  be  more  numerous  than  usual  Observe  here  the 
force  of  the  indicative,  "  if  the  incipient  fruit  abound,  a»  yw,  pUiniy 
ne  it  does.*^ — Fmhu.  The  blos^ras,  which  are  of  course  to  be  suC- 
oeeded  by  the  young  fruit  itself. — Pariier.  **  In^ual  quantity,"  i.  e., 
if  the  blossoms  abound,  the  com  will  likewise  be  abundant. — Triiu-^ 
ra.  According  to  Heyne,  this  term  is  put  here  for  metis ;  jt  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  take  it  in  its  literal  sense.  The  poet  mean%  that 
the  threshing  of  the  grain  will  be  a  laborious  task,  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  the  crop.    . 

Aft  H  hixurid  foliorum^  dtc.  "  If,  however,  the  shade  be  rendered 
exuberant^ t^  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,"  t.  e.,  if  the  almondrtree  have 
a  far  greatier  number  of  leaves  than  of  blossoms.  We  have  adopt- 
ed exuberet,  with  one  of  the  MSS.  The  context  requires  the  sub* 
juactive  here,  to^denole  a  poasible  or  hypothetical^  case,  Jest  as  it 
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demanded  the  indicative  in  tuperani  (v.  189)  to  indfeate  one  that 
had  actually  happened. — Pingues  paled.    "  Aboandtng  only  in  chaff." 

193-196.  Serhina  Mi  equidem,  &c.  The  poet  now  enters  upon  the 
subject  of  medicating  seeds  before  sowing,  dec.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  only  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  or 
pulse,  are  meant,  as  plainly  appears  by  the  expression  *'  sUiquitfal" 
/aciiw»,"  subsequently  employed.— 5«-«i/«*.  «*When  preparing  to 
sow.*'  Observe  here  the  peculiar  fbrce  of  the  present  participle,  as 
indicating  the  commencement  of  an  action. — Et  nitro  priuMf  dec. 
"  And  steep  them  beforehand  in  a  solution  of  nitre  and  dark  oUve 
lees."  By  "  nitr^"  is  here  meant,  in  fact,  saltpetre ;  though  the  an- 
cient writers  commonly  understood  by  nitrum^  or  vlrpovf  a  carbon- 
ate of  soda. — Amurca.  This  term  properly  denotes  the  wateiy  part 
of  olives  that  flows  out  on  pressing.  '{Cato^  R.  £.,  91. — VarrOy  R*  R,, 
i.,  64 )  It  comes  from  the  Greek  H/idpyTf^  and  is  one  of  the  words 
which,  though  written  with  a  e,  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a  g, 
(Serv.y  ad  loc. — Terent.  Maur.^  p.  2402.) 

Grandior  ut  foetuSy  &c.  ^  In  order  that  the  produce  might  be 
larger  in  the  pods,  so  apt  to  deceive."  The  pods  often  appear  larger 
than  usual  when  they  are  actually  empty.  (Serv.,  ad  loc.)  Hetice 
the  peculiar  propriety  of  the  epithet  fallacibus.  Columella  mentions, 
as  another  advantage  resulting  from  the  medicating  of  seeds,  that 
the  blade  which  springs  up  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  the  weevxL 
{Colum.j  ii.,  10.) 

Etyquamvis,  igrii  exiguoy  dec.  "  And  yet,  though  they  were  soaked 
(in  this  mixture)  over  a  scanty  fire,  being  quickened  (by  the  pro- 
cess), I  have  seen  them,  nevertheless,"  dec,  t.  e.,  though  they  were 
immersed  in  this  preparation,  made  merely  tepid  over  a  slow  fire, 
for  the  purpose  bf  quickening  them,  and  causing  the  seed  to  germi- 
nate more  speedily  hy  thus  softening  the  outer  covering  and  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  penetrate  sooner,  &c.  In  explaining  this  much- 
contested  passage,  we  have  allowed  the  ordinary  pointing  to  re- 
main, namely,  a  period  after  esset ;  and  have  made  a  new  clause 
begin  at  et,  guamvisy  &c.  Brunck  changes  et  into  at,  but  for  this 
there  is  no  necessity,  if  we  give  et  the  meaning  of  **  and  yet."  We 
have  followed,  therefore,  the  plainest  and  most  natural  mode  of  in- 
terpreting the  passage,  and  have  made  it  refer  to  a  process-  in  hus- 
bandry which  is  stiil  followed  at  the  present  day.  In  so  doing, 
however,  we  have  deviated  from  the  great  body  of  commentators, 
who  assign  to  the  words  in  question  a  very  different  signification. 
Placing  a  comma  after  esset,  and  a  period  after  maderent,  they  con- 
nect et  quamvisy  dec,  with  what  goes  before,  and,  sup|dying  ut  after 
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etf  translate  as  follows :  *'  and  in  order  that  they:  might  be  speedily 
soAened  (by  boil|Dg)  through  means  of  a  (re,  however  small/*  t.  e., 
and  in  order  that  they  might  be  boiled  soft  more  expeditiously  over 
even  a  small  fire.  In  support  of  this  opinion  they  refer  to  Plautus 
{Men.,  ii.,  2,  5l.—Pers.y  i.,  3,  12),  where  madeo  has  the  meaning  of 
coquo,  and  to  another  passage  of  the  same  writer  {Men,,  i.,  3,  29), 
where  madidut  has  the  force  of  coclus.  They  cite  also  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  Palladius  {R.  R.,  xii.,  1) :  *'  Grceci  asserunt,  faba  sem- 

ina nUratd  aqua  regpersoy  cocturam  non  habere  dijfficilemf" 

and  they  compare  with  this  the  language  of  Didymus  in  the  Geopmi-* 

tea  (ii.,  35),  Iva  Ka2.oi  npog  ryv  B^tjoiv  uaiv, ^P^X^  aifrov^ 

{fSari  fiera  vlrpov.  They  add,  also,  that  the  Greek  writers  on  hus- 
bandry make  no  mention  whatever  of  steeping  seeds  in  any  warm 
preparation.  To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language  of 
Virgil  can  hardly  be  explained  by  any  usage  of  a  c«mic  writer,  and 
that,  even  if  the  authority  of  Plautus  be  allowed  in  the  present  case, 
still  it  proves  nothing  positively,  since  he  merely  employs  madeo 
and  madidus  in  the  sense  of  softening  or  making  tender  (whence 
comes  collaterally  that  of  cooking),  a  sense  that  will  apply  equally 
well  to  the  view  that  we  have  here  taken  of  the  passage,  namely, 
the  softening  of  seeds  to  enable  them  to  imbibe  more  readily  a  mix- 
ture in  which  they  are  steeped.  As  to  Palladius  and  Didymus, 
their  remarks  are  too  general  to  warrant  any  application  of  them 
to  the  present  case ;  and  the  silence,  moreover,  of  the  Greek  writers 
on  husbandry  is,  after  all,  only  a  negative  kind  of  argument,  and,  at 
best,  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  appears  much  more  natural,  too,  to 
connect  vidi  lecta  diu,  &c.,  with  the  previous  line,  thaii  to  make  it 
the  abrupt  commencement  of  a  new  sentence. 

197-200.  Spectata.  "Looked  to."  Referring  to  the  process  of 
steeping,  &c. — Vis  kumana.  "  Humaa  industry."  Imitated  from 
Lucretius  (v.,  208). — Sie.  "In  this  same  way.*' — In  pejus  mere. 
"Hasten  to  decay."  The  infinitive  is  here  used  absolutely  for 
the  present  indicative  (with  which,  therefore,  omnia  is  supposed  to 
agree),  and  reibrs  to  what  is  accustomed  to  happen.  A  similar 
usage  takes  place  in  referri.  {Wagner,  Qumst.  Virg.,  xxx*,  4.)— ^c 
retro  suUapsa  referri.  "  And  having  lost,  by  degrees,  their  firm  foot- 
hold, are  carried  backward."  The  literal  meaning  of  sublapsa  is, 
"  having  slipped  or  slid  gradually."— iZc^ro  referri.  Instances  often 
occur  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  adverb,  the  idea  conveyed 
by  which  is  already  expressed  by  a  preposition  in  composition  with 
a  verb,  is  made  to  accompany  that  verb  for  the  sake  of  greater  em* 
phasis.    This  is  erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  a  kind  of  pleo- 
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nastic  usage.    (Cmnpare  Cfronav.,  ad  Lh.^  xxi.,  32,  7. — Rvhnk.j  ad 
Ter.  Ad.f  iy.,  1,  9. — Heusing.j  ad  Vechn.  HeUenolex..,  p.  163 ) 

201-203.  Adverao  flumine  tubigii.  "  Impels  against  the  stream.*' 
Observe  the  foree  o{  tubm  composition,  as  denoting  slow  and  toil- 
some progress.— Lem&um.  By  lembtu  (kefiSoc)  is  properly  meant  a 
small  boat  with  a  sharp  prow.  It  was  used  especially  by  the  Ulyri* 
ans.  {Sckwtigh.^  Ind,  Polyb.;  s.  «.) — Braekia.  "His  sinewy  ef* 
forts." — Aique  ilium  tii  prauieps,  dee.  '*  And  (if)  the  current  (once) 
hurries  him  down  the  river  with  headlong  speed,**  t.  e.,  and  if  tlio 
current  once  gets  the  mastery  over  him.  Some  make  afque  equiv- 
alent herfr  to  «isHm,  and  translate  as  follows :  "  the  current  (there- 
upon) immediately  hurries  him  down,**  &,o.  There  is  no  necessity, 
however,  for  this.  The  whole  diiBeahy  disappears,  if  we  merely 
supply  ««  after  atpue,  from  the  previous  member  of  the  sentence,  * 
and  regard  atque  ilhtm,  die,  as  intended  to  complete  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  si  iraehia  forte  r4misii. 

204-207.'  Praierea.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  n^ 
cessity  of  an  attention  to  astronomy,  thai  is,  to  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  certain  constellations.  This  knowledge  becomes  as  im- 
portant to  the  iarmer  as  to  the  mariner,  since  it  enables  the  former 
not  only  to  foresee  and  prepare  against  stormy  weather,  but  also 
to  ascertain  the  true  seasons  for  each  rural  work.-^Arctmri  sidera, 
**  The  stars  af  Arcturus.*'  By  Arcturus  is  properly  meant  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  Bu«tes,  near  the  tail  uf 
the  Great  Bear,  the  rising  and  setting  of  which  were  accompanied 
by  violent  storms,  lasting,  according  to  PUhy,  for  the  space  of  five 
days.  Virgil,  however,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  earlier  writers, 
employs  the  term  here  for  the  whole  ooostellation.  (Compare 
Idder,  Stemmment  p.  Al.y-^H4Bdorum.  The  '*  kids,*'  caUed  by  ths 
Greeks  kfu^y  are  two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga.  They  also 
brought  with  them  stormy  weather.  (Afsnt/.,  i.,  372 — Ideleff  p. 
M.y^Anguis.  The  constellation  Draco,  near  the  north  pole,  and 
again  referred  to  at  verse  244.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  enu- 
meration here  given  of  the  stormy  constellations,  the  poet  names 
merely  a  few.    There  were  ethers  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

Tarn  sunt  ttrtandi^  dec.  "  Are  to  be  as  carefuHy  observed  by  na 
as  (they  are  to  be  by  those)  by  whom,**  dus.,  t.  e.,  are  to  be  as  care- 
fully watched  by  the- farmer  as  by  the  mariner.  One  peculiarly 
dangerous  route  by  aea  is  then  mentioned,  as  a  type  of  dangerous 
navigation  in  general,  that,  namely,  over  the  surface  of  the  £uxine 
and  through  the  straiu  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  iEgean  Sea.  As 
the  flutfiner  on  such  a  raute  anxioualy  watches  tlM  ^oatdlatiooa 
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on  high,  with  equal  care  ougfaEt  the  husbandman  to  note  t\^eir  move- 
roents. — In  patriam  vecti*.  **  While  borne  homeward,"  t.  e. ,  through 
the  Euxine  and  Hellespoot  towards  the  .^eao  Sea.  Veetis  is  here 
equivalent  to  dum  ttkuMwr^ — Pontua.  **  The  Euxine  deep." — 0«- . 
tri/erif*ueea  Abydi.  The  Hellespont,  er  strait  of  the  Dard^ndUt^ 
is  here  meant,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  which,  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
and  belonging  to  Mysia,  stood  the  city  of  Abydps,  famed  for  jta 
oysters. — TenUntur.  "  Are  attempted,"  i.  e.,  are  sought  te  be  trav- 
ersed.   The  term  is  well  selected,  as  implying  danger  in  the  attemptv. 

808-311.  Libra  dief&,c,  *<  When  the  constellation  of  the  Balance . 
shall  have  made  the  hours  of  the  day  apd  of  slumber  e<iual,"  t.  e., 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night.  The  autumnal  equinox  is 
meant,  and  the  poet  here  exemplifiss  his  preeept  inspecting  an  at- 
tention to  the  movements  orthe  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  connex- 
ion with  rural  labonrs:  The  time  which  he  mentions  for  sowing 
barley  is  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to.  the  winter  solstice.  In  the 
time  of  Virgil,  the  former  was  about  the  34tb  of  September,  and  the 
latter  about  the  2$tb  of  December.  With  us,  barley  is  sown  in  the 
spring ;  but  in  warmer  climates  they  sow  it  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  whence  it  happens  that  their  barley  harvest  is  considerably 
sooner  than  their  wheat  harvest.  {Martyn^  ad  loe.y^Dit.  Old 
form  of  the  genitire  of  the  5th-  declension.  The  old  form  of  the  - 
dative  has  a  similar  ending.  (&Aiidrfer,  L.  O.,  iii.,  p.  866t)-- £l 
medium  /uct,  &,c,  "  And  now  parcels  out  one  hemisphere  imto  light 
and  (another)  unto  darkness,"  t.  e.,  and  now  divides  the  WDrid  be- 
tween light  and  darkness. 

Hordea.  Servios  informs  us  that  Barins  and  Mstms  ciensured. 
Yirgil  for  employing  here  the  term  hordea  in  the  plwal,  and  gave, 
vent  to  their  disapprobation  in  the  foll«>wing  line :  *<  Hordea  qui 
dixit,  auperest  ut  tritica  dieut,"  As,  howerer,  barley  id  a  grain  of 
several  species,  the  poet  evidently  meant  to  express  this  variety  by 
a  bold  use  of  the  plural. — Usque  sub  extremmmtj  dee.  "  Even  up  to 
the  last  shower  of  the  winter  solstice,  that  pnts^an  end  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  husbandman."  Observe  the  employment  of  sub  to  de- 
note close  proximity.  The  poet  here  recommends  that  the  sowing 
of  barley  should  be  kept  on  while  the  showery  weather  of  winter 
continues,  and  before  the  frost  sets  in.  Still,  however,  as  Pliny, 
directs  that  barley  be  sown  on  dry  days,  Viigirs  meaning  most  be 
that  the  farmer  should  avail  himself  of  such  days  daring  the  p^iod> 
here  meant,  and  not  sow  while  the  rain  was  actoally  descending.. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  Italian  eUmate  a  great  p»n. 
«f  the  winter  is  merely  rainy.<-J3rMfii«  Mirac/aMw.    Bj  brmma  in 
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here  meant  the  wtnter  solstice,  or  the  shortest  day,  which  is  its 
proper  sxgnifieatioii,  though  the  term  is  often  applied,  poetically,  to 
the  winter  season  in  general.  In  explanation  of  the  term  intracta- 
bilUf  it  may  be  remarked  that,  according  to  Yarro  (R.  /?.,  i.,  35) 
and  Colo^ella  (ii.,  6),  most  of  the  employments  of  husbandry  ceas- 
ed daring  the  fifteen  days  that  preceded  the  winter  solstice  and  the 
fifteen  days  that  came  immediately  after. 

812^-214.  Lini,  Columella  and  Palladins  agree  with  Virgil  about 
the  time  of  sowing  flax.  Pliny,  however,  says  it  is  sown  in  the 
spring.  In  Europe  and  in  this  country  it  is  generally  sown  in  the 
spring,  from  March  to  May;  sometimes,  however,  in  September 
and  October.  In  a  dry  and  warm  country,  it  is  better  to  sow  in  au. 
tumn,  as  the  rains  of  autumn  favonr  its  growth,  and  it  acquires 
strength  enough  to  resist  the  drought,  should  there  happen  to  be 
any  in  the  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cold  and  moist  countries 
sowing  should  be  deferred  until  late  in  the  spring,  as  too  much 
moisture  is  hurtful. — Cereale  papaver.  "  The  poppy  of  Ceres. "  The 
poppy  was  sacred  to  Ceres,  the  introduction  of  this  plant  having 
been  asoribed  to  her ;  and  her  statues  were  either  crowned  with  it, 
or  else  represented  her  holding  a  few  heads  of  poppy  in  her  right 
hand.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Knight,  Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang, , 
6lo. — ClatM.  Jonm.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  42.) 

Jamdudum.  "Straightway;"  literally,  *Mong  since,'*  t.  e.,  long 
before  receiving  this  admonition  from  me. — AratriM.  Brunck, 
Wakefield,  and  Martyn  read  ra$tri*j  as  given  by  some  MSS.,  but 
anuria  is  clearfy  preferable.  The  poet  merely  intends  to  repeat  an 
injunction  respecting  seasonable  ploughing,  not  to  make  any  allu- 
sion to  harrowing. — Sicca  telhtre.  *'The  ground  still  continuing 
dry/* — Pendent.  **Hang'  over  as  yet,'*  i.  «.,have  not  as  yet  dis- 
charged their  contents. 

215-218.  Vere  fabis  MaHo.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  on  agri- 
culture agree  with  Virgil  in  his  statement  that  the  time  for  sowing 
beans  is  t'be  spring.  Varro  says  that  they  are  sown  about  the' lat- 
ter end  of  October ;  while,  according  to  Columella,  it  is  not  right 
to  sow  them  aft»r  the  winter  solstice,  and  the  spring  is  actually  the 
worst  time  of  all.  This  difference  of  opinion,  however,  admits  of 
a  very  easy  exphmtftion.  Virgil  has  in  view  the  custom  prevalent 
in  his  own  native  district.  In  the  countries  near  the  Po,  beans 
were  ntways  sown  in  the  springs  as  Pliny  expressly  informs  us 
(xviii.,  12,  30),  whereas  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy  the 
autumn  was  preferred. — Mediea.  "  O  Medic  plant."  Supply  herba. 
So  in  Greek,  ^UrfSiK^^  sdl.  woa.    The  plant  here  meant  is  the  Lu- 
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cem,  Of  Burgundy  trefoil.  It  was  called  Medic,  aceording  to  Pliny 
(xviii.,  16,  43),  because  brought  originally  into  Greece  from  Media 
during  the  war  of  Darius.— Pufrc*  svlci.  "  The  crumbling  furrows," 
t.  e.,  rendered  friable  by  frequent  ploughing,  manuring,  and  exposure 
to  cold.— JB7^  rnHio  venU  annua  eura.  ^*  And  its  annual  care  comes 
for  the  millet."  Millet  is  a  coarse,  strong  grass,  bearing  heads  of 
a  fine  round  seed,  a  little  larger  than  mustard  seed.  The-  plant, 
though  coarse,  makes  good  food  ibr  horaes  and  cattle,  and  the  seed 
is  equally  good  for  them ;  it  is  excellent  for  fattening  poultry,  and 
is  sometimes  made  into  bread.  '  \ 

'  Anmia  ctsta.  The  millet  requires  planting  annually,  whereas  lu- 
cern,  on  beingonce  sown,  remains  in  vigour  for  ten  years  and  upward. 
Compare  Plin., xviii., 26,  66,  where, for  trteenis^-we  must  read<2emf» 
oil  comparing  his  language  with  that  of  Columella  (ii.,  9)  andPal- 
ladius  (iv.,  3).  Columella  censures  Virgil  for  saying  that  beans  and 
millet  are  to  be  sown  at  the  same  time.  Virgil,  however,  does  not 
mean  to  be  so  understood.  He  merely  states  that  beans  are  sown 
in  the  spring,  that  is,  in  February  or  March,  and  that  millet  is  sown 
when  the  sun  enters  Taurus,  that  is,  about  the  17th  of  April,  and 
when  the  Dog-star  sets,  which  is  about  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
This  agrees  with  what  other  authors  have  said  on  the  subject. 

Candidus  auratis,  &c.  "  When  the  bright  Bull  opens  the  year 
with  its  gilded  horns,  and  the  l)og-star  sets,  giving  way  to  the  op- 
posing constellation.*'  The  Boll's  opening  the  year  expresses  the 
sun's  entering  into  Taurus.  The  commencement  of  spring  is  here 
tneant,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  opening  of  the  year  for  the  husband- 
man, whence  ApriliSf  from  aperio.  The  sun,  according  to  ColutoeUa, 
entered  the  sign  Taurus  of  the  zodiac  on  the  I5th  day  belore  the 
calends  of  May,  that  is,  on  the  17tik  of  April.  (According  to  mvd- 
ero  computation,  it  is  the  20th  of  April.)  In  the  delineations  of  the 
zodiac  there  is  a  bright  star  on  the  point  of  each  born,  whence  the 
expression  "  auratis  cormbus.^*  The  Bull,  advancing  with  his  horns 
lowered,  is  said,  poetically,  to  open  the  year  with  them,  and  remove 
all  intervening  obstacles. 

Adverse  cedens,  &c.  According  to  Columella,  the  Dog-star  sets 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  calends  of  May,  that  is,  the 
last  day  of  April.  As  this  constellation  sets  on  the  eelestial-aphere, 
it  has  the  Bull  following  after,  as  it  were,  with  threatening  horns, 
whence  the  epithet  of  adverms  applied  to  the  latter.  Observe  that 
adverso  astro  is  the  dative.  Some  rea^  averso  astro  in  the  ablative^ 
referring  the  word^  to  the  Dog-star  itself,  and  translate  as  follows : 
"  retiring  with  averted  constellation,"  i.  e.,  with  its  front  turned 
away  from  the  advancing  bull.    This,  however,  is  far  inferior. 
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1(19-^890.  il^  «t  triHeemm-in  mefjfem,  Ac.  The  <ri<iaim  of  t)i6  an- 
cients was  not  our  common  wheat,  bat  a  bearded  sort.  The  atatiiea 
and  medaia  of  Cerea  have  no  other  wheat  represented  on  them  but 
that  which  is  bearded. — Farra.  Consult  note  on  verse  73. -^Sclisgue 
iiuialnM  mristif.  **  And  shall  bend  your  attention  to  the  bearded  ears 
alone."  The  **  tola  arittat"  here  referred  to,  stand  opiiosed  to  what 
is  mentioned  in  verse  227,  and  the  general  meaning  of  the  whole 
pftBMtge  iaas  follows :  If»  in  the  autumnal  season,  you  wish  merely 
to  sow  t^t  kind  of  grain  which  produces  the  bearded  ear,  you  wiU 
not  begin  your  sowing  iiefore  the  middle  of  November ;  if,  howev- 
er, you  have  determined  to  sow  pulse  alao,  you  vrill  tbea  cemmeftee 
operations  earlier,  Mid  at  the  very,  beginning  of  that  month. 

221>224.  Ante  libi  E^tt  AUaniides,  A^c.  "  Let  (the  Pleiades),  the 
daogfaters  of  Atlas,  be  hidden  for  you  in  the  morning,  and  let  the 
Gnosian -constellation  of  thabUzing  Crown  depart  (from  the  akies), 
before  you  introst/'  <fcc. ;  literally,  <ilet  themomiflg  Pleiades,"  Ac., 
t.  e.f  let  the  Pleiades  set  in  the^moniiRg,  or,  in  other  words,  let 
them  go  down  below  the  western  horizon  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sun  rises  above  the  eastern.  The  Pleiades,  acoording  to  mythology, 
were  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  having  been  transformed  into  a  cluster 
of  stars.  (Gcipsult  note  on  verses  138  and  225.)  Their  setting  waa 
on  the  eleventh  of  Noveaiber. — Gnosia.  The  epithet.'*  Goosian,'* 
equivalent,  in  fact,  to  *'  Cretan,'*  is  here  employed  in  refecence  to 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  whctse  capital  in  the  Island  of  Crete 
was  Gnostts  tnr  Cnosos  iKvoo6c)t  situate  on  the  northern  co«st. 
After  Ariadne  had  been  abandoned  by  Theseus  on  the  Island  of 
Nasos,  Bacchus,  who  chanced  to  see  her  there,  became  enamoured 
of  and  married  her.  At  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  all  the 
deities  made  presents  to  the  bride,  and  Venus  gave  her  a  esown, 
which  Bacchus  translated  Jto  tlie  heavens  and  made  a  constellatioB 
of  eight  stars. 

Jkeedat.  The. heliacal  setting  of  the  Crown  took  place  on  the 
18th  or  19th  of  November. .  Some  refer  tkUa  in  the  text  to  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation,  and  which  is  the  first  that  ^ta ; 
but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  term  here  Of  the  entire  constella- 
tion. A  similar  usage  occurs  in  Cicero  {de  Or.,  iii.,  45),.as  well  as 
in  other  writers.  Some  commentators  maintain  that  Virgil  means 
here  the  iieliacal  rising  of  the  Crown,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and»  in  accordance  with  this  view,  give  deeetUti 
the  very  forced  interpretation  of  "  emerge,"  t.  <.,  depart  from,  or 
leave  the  sun's  rays. — Invita.  "  Reluctant,  as  yet,  to  receive  it,"  t.  e. , 
because  it  would,  in  that  event,  be  intrusted  too  soon  ysy  its  care. 
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32&-;t29.  MidtianU  occcctum^  ^.    This  and  the  soeceeding  line 
arb  to  be  taken  parenthetically,  and  assign  a  reason  why  early  sow- . 
ing  is  to  be  avoided:    By  *'  the  setting  of  Maia**  is  meant  the  set- 
ting of  the  Pleiades,  Maia  being  one  of  the  group.    The  names  of 
the  rest  were  Merope,  Celseno,  Alcyone,  Electra,  Sterope,  and  Ta- . 
ygete.«-iSl«<^  iUos  txtpeetat^  aegts,  «ke.    **  But  the  expected  crop  has 
mocked  them  with  unprofitable  wild  oats."    The  MSS.  fluetusts- 
here  between  avevu  and  am<t«,  and  this  latter  has  been  reoeif^ 
by  Heinsius,  Heyne,  and  others.    Still,  however,  aveni*  is  /^r  pre^ 
erable,  and  arUtia  evidently  arose  from  an  arbitrary  change  on  the' 
part  of  the  eopyists,  who,  not  comprehending  the  force  of  oventy 
here,  altered  it  to  arislit.    It  appears,  however,  from  Pliny  (xviii., 
17,  44),  to  have  been  a  belief  on  the  part  of  some,  that  if  one  began 
to  sow  at  too  early  a  period,  and  before  the  rainy  season  which 
commenced  at  the  seuing  of  the  Pleiades,  the  seed,  weakened  by 
long  lying  in  the  earth,  degenerated  into  wild  oats,  or  aven^B. 

ViciAm.    "  The  vetch."    Pttny  (xviii.,  16,  37)  agrees  with  Virifil 
in  the  sowing  of  the  vetch  at  the  begmning  of  November ;  but  Col-, 
umella  (ii.,  10,  29)  says  that  it  was  sown  twice  annually,  once  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  again  in  the  month  of  January. — VUem' 
que  phatdum.    "*  And  the  cheap  kidney  bean."    This  species  of 
bean  is  said  to  have  been  very  common  ambng  the  Romans,  whence  > 
the  epithet  here  applied  to  it.  •  It  was  also  called  jfhaseolug,  though 
Galeo  (Alim.  fac,  t.,  85)  distinguishes  between. the  two  formsr 
Observe  that  phasdiu  is  more  correct  than /d«e/iw,  the  Greek  ex- 
pressions being  ^datfXof,  ^tuj^o^^  and  fOffloXoc* — Pelusiaea,    This 
epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  lentiU  on  account  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  those  produced  in  Egypt,  of  which  country  Pehwiam  was 
the  key  on  the  northeast    The  lentils  of  Egypt  were  also  as  fa-' 
raous  for  their  abundance  as  for  their  excellence.    The  lai^  vessel 
in  which  Gains  brought  the  obelisk  from  the  latter  country  to  Rome 
had  120,000  medii  of  lentils  for  ballast.-* Coibiw  Bodies.    **  Bodtes 
when  setting."    The  constellation  of  Bodies  set,  according  to  the' 
ancient  writers,  on  the  day  before  the  calends  of  November,.that. 
is,  on  the  last  day  of  October.    Tlie  sovnng  of  vetches,  kidney 
beans,  lentils,  dLC.,  is  then  to  begin. 

231-282.  Mctno.  **  For  this  purpose."  The  poet  here  supposes 
the  enn  to  make  his  annual  journey  tiirough  the  heavens,  and  to  di- 
vide the  year  into  disttnot  porttons,  in  order  to  mark  more  clearly 
the  different  periods  of  raral  labour ;  in  other  words,  the  sun  trav- 
els through  the  sky  for  the  sake  and  in  honour  of  agricultttre.  The 
bard  then  embraces  this  eecasion  to  describe  the  five  tones,  ther 
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sodiac,  the  northern  pole»  and  the  gioomy  antipodee. — Orhem,  "  The: 
circle  of  the  year."  Supply  annuum.  —  Per  duodena  mundi  astro. 
"As  he  moves  through  the  twelve  oonstellatione  of  the  sky."  Mun' 
(ZtM-here  denotes  the  vault  of  heaven,  through  which  the  sun  was. 
sapposed  to  move ;  and  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  sky  are  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  position  of  arbem  forbids  our  join- 
ing it  io  construction,  as  some  do,  with  mundi^ 

Qmnqiu  lenent  ccUum  ^onct.  The  ancient  geographers,  from  the 
time  of  Eudoxus  to  that  o{  Posidenius,  divided  the  circuit  of  the 
world,  and  therefor-e  also  each  meridian,  into  60  parts,  each  one  of 
which  was  equal  to  six  of  our  degrees. .  The  four  quarters  of  this 
great  circle,  containing  respectively  16  parts,  they  subdivided  each 
into  4,  5,  and  6  parts,  commencing  this  subdivision  at  the  equator* 
and  running  on  towards  the  poles.  The  first  of  these  subdivisions, 
namely,  the  4  parts,  or  24  degijees,  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  ex- 
tended in  either  direction  to  the  tropics,  and  formed  in  their  com- 
bined extent  the  torrid  zone.  The  next  aijltdivisionr  namely,  the . 
5  parts,  or  30  degrees^  formed  the  temperate  zone  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, extending  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  polar  circle,  or  constel- 
lation of 'the  Dear,  and  on  the  other  as  far  as  the  antarctic  circle. 
The  remaiiHng  subdivision  of  6  parts,  or  36  degrees,  from  the  64th: 
to  the  90th  degree,  and  lying  on  the  side  of  the  temperate  zone  in 
either  hemispbere,  belonged  to  the  frozen  zones.  At  a  later  day» 
namely,  from  the-  time  of  Posidenius,  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
temperate  zones  were  carried  forward  towards  the  poles,  so  that 
now  the  temperate  zones  consisted  each  of  7  parts,  and  reached  to 
the  66th  degree,  while  the  torrid  zone  and  the  two  frigid  ones  con- 
tained each  4  parts.    Virgil  imitates  in  his  account  Eratosthenes. 

Ccrueco  mole  rubcna.  The  torrid  zone  is  called  **red"  by  both 
Erhtosthenes  and  Virgil,  and  the  frigid  zones  '*  blue."  This  either  • 
bad  r<eference  io  the  natural  colour  of  fire  and  ice  respectively,  or, 
more  properly,  as  Voss  suspects,  and  Claudian  (xxxiil,  344)  seema 
to  hint,  to  the  red  and  blue  colours  employed  to  represent  the  torrid 
and  frigid  zones  respectively  on  the  geographical  charts  of  the  an- 
cients.— £U  tarrida  semper  ab  igm.  *  *'  And  ever  parobed  by  its  fiery^ 
beams."  The.  ancients  thought  the  torrid  zone  uninhabitable,  on 
account  of  excessive  beat.  It  contains^  on  the  contrary,  a  .great 
part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  Ameri<;a.  Owing  to  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  countries  in  this  zone,  the  heat  is  not  everywhere 
the  same.  The  warmest  portions  are  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa : 
far  more  temperate  are  the  happy  islands  of  the  South  seas,  and 
still  milder  is  the  climate  of  Peru.     This  last  country  contains 
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itiountains  from  the  summits  of  which  the  vertica}  sanbeams  never 
melt  the  perpetual  snow. 

Quam  circum,  &c.  *<^  Along  this  are  extended  two  farthest  ones, 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.*'  These  are  the  two  frigid  zones, 
and  by  *•  right  hand  and  left"  are  meant  respectively  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  sphere  between  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones 
and  the  poles. — Ctmcretat.  "  Stiff."  This  term  api^ies  more  par- 
ticularly to  caruled  glaeicy  but  still  refers  in  some  degree  also  to  the 
idea  of  hail  as  an  accompaniment  of  *'  gloomy  showers." 

Dua.  The  two  temperate  zones.— ^^Tt*.  ♦*  Unhappy."  ^CSomi 
pare  the  Homeric  deilolat  ppoTotm.)'-Et  via  seefa  per  ambas.  "  And 
a  path  has  been  cut  between  them."  The  aUusion  is  to  the  zodiac, 
an  imaginary  ling  or  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a 
belt  or  girdle,  spreading  about  five  or  six  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  containing  the  twelve  constellations  or  signs.— 
Per  amhaa.  Observe  here  the  usage  of  per  for  inUr^  and  compare  a 
Similar  usage  in  verse  245.  The  sun  does  not  move  through  any 
part  of  the  temperate  zones;  his  extreme  northern  and  southern 
limits  being  the  two  tropics. 

S40-241.  Mundus^  ui  ad  Seylhianiy  6lc.  Virgil  speaks  here  of  the 
two  poles  of  the  world.  He  malies  the  north  pole  to  be  the  eleva- 
ted one,  beeause  ^at  only  is  visible  in  these  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  speaks  of  the  south  pole  as  being  de- 
pressed.  Observe  that  mundug  here,  though  to  be  rendered  **  the 
world,"  is  yet  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  ccUum;  "  the  8ky."-^;9^y^AfViffi. 
By  Scythia  is  here  meant,  in  poetic  phraseology,  all  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  (Compare  Oeorg.,  iii.,  349  ) — Rkipte^ . 
asque  arces.  **  And  the  -Rhipean  summits,"  il  e.,  the  Rbipeaii 
Mountains.  The  term  arx  is  employed  to  denote  any  lofty  eleva- 
tion, and,  among  others,  even  the  summits  of  mountains  and  mount- 
ain-chains. The  Rhipaean  Mountains  probably  existed  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  ancient  geographers  and  puets.  If,  however, 
they  had  an  actual  existence,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  chain  that  separates  Russia  from  Siberia.-— FrevrnVur 
LUnfte  devexue  in  Aueiros-.  **  So,  ^ping  downward,  Is  it  depressed 
towards  the  southern  regions  of  Africa,"  t. «.,  it  Is  depressed  towards 
the  south  pole,  just  as  it  is  elevated  towards  the  north. — Auttro*. 
The  southern  gales  are  here  taken  figuratively  for  the  regions  of 
the  south. 

242-243.  Hit  vertex.  «*  This  pole."  The  north  pole  is  meant. 
Observe  the  force  of  hie  in  denoting  proximity. — Nobit  temper  9ub» 
Hmis.    **  Is  always  on  high  for  us,"  i.  e ,  is  always  abovB  onr  heads. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  nortliern  tempertte  zone  are  here  meant.*- 
At  Ulutn^  suh  pcdibust  &c.  **  Bat  the  other,  beneath  our  feet,  the 
dark  Sty%  beholds,  and  the  manes  far  below,"  t.  e.,  the  other,  which 
is  beneath  our  feet.  We  have  adopted  here  the  punctuation  of 
Wakefield  (a  comma  after  ilium,  and  another  after  ]udiku»\  which 
appears  to  give  the  most  natural  sense.  Some,  however,  connect 
tub  pedibuM  with  Styij  and  translate,  "  the  dark  Styx  beneath  our 
feet ;"  while  others  render,  **  the  dark  Styx  beholds  beneath  its 
feet.'*-^Pro/«iu2i.  Voss  regards  this  as  a  genitive,  and  translates 
"  die  Geister  der  Tiefe.**  It  is  faf  preferable,  however,  to  consider 
it  an  epithet. 

244-251.  Hie.  At  the  north  pole.— iiii|in>.  The  oonstellatioa 
Draco,  which  is  represented  as  winding  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Bears.-^Circum,  perque.  "  Around  and  between."  (Com- 
pare, as  regards  the  force  of  per  in  this  clause)  the  note  on  verM 
Z58.)-^Arcios  Oceani  mctuentet,  &c.  **  The  Bears  fearing  to  be  dip- 
ped in  the  waters  of  the  Ocean,"  i.  e.,  the  Bears  which  nerer  set. 
— ULic.  At  the  south  poie. — Ut  perhibent.  **  As  they  aflirm,"  t.  «., 
as  some  maintain.  Marty n  thinks  that  Virgil  here  alludes  to  an 
opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  sun  might  possibly  revive  and  perish 
every  day ;  admitting  which  opinion,  there  can  be  no  antipodes, 
nor  can  the  sun  go  to  lighten  another  hemisphere.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  fatal  objection  to  this  View,  namely,  that  Eptcurus  was  not 
a  believer  in  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  nor,  of  conrsct  in  a 
southern  hemisphere. — Aut  imempesta'  silet  nax.  '« Either  deepest 
night  is  silent^'  t.  e.,  either  the  silence  of  deepest  night  prevails. 
Intempesta  nox  properly  means  **  cfnseasonable  night,"  t.  c,  that  part 
of  the  night  which  is' peculiarly  unfitted  for  any  employment;  and 
hence  "  darkest  night,"  •*  the  depth  of  night,"  *Mnidnight,"  dtc. 
Compare  Varro  (L.  !>.,  vi.,  7),  **  IrUempeMtam  [nootem]  jB/tu#  dieehat 
quom  tempus  agendi  nullum  eat;"  and  Servius  (od  JEn.j  iii.,  667), 
^*Nox  intempesta  dicta  est  media,  ....  tmt«fuo9a,"  dec.  Compare, 
also,  the  explanation  of  Schutz  {Ind,  Cie.  Lot.),  *^Qlwm  initrnpesta 
nox  essef*  (Cic.  Phil.,  u  3),  "da  es  schon  tief  in  der  Nacht  war;" 
and  likewise  that  of  Schmalfeld  {Laiein.  Synan.,  p.  349), " .Mfein- 
pesta  noXf^*  **  die  Zeit  wenn  Nacht  schon  stotfkfinster  ist." 

Semper  obtenta  densantur  nocte.  "  Is  erer  thickened  by  the  over- 
spread pall  of  night."  We  hate  placed  a  comma  after  nox  in 
the  previous  line,  and  have  thus  connected  semper  with  what  comes 
after.  Wunderlich  and  Jahn,  however,  remove  the  comma,  and 
thus  make  semper  belong  to  intempesta  silet  nox;  but  this  wants 
Bpirit.-^Den«fn/tfr.    We  have  giveh  here  the  old  form  of  Ike  pies- 

Y3 
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ent,  from  denseot  -ere.  The  MSS.  Tary  betweeft  this  and  densarUWy 
the  ordinary  form ;  and  this  latter  one  is  retained  by  Heyne,  and 
approved  by  Wagner.  Heinsius,  however,  maintains  that,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  choice,  densentur  ought  to  be  preferred. — Redii  a  no- 
bis. *'  Returns  from  us  (to  them)/'  t.  «.,  to  those  regions  near  the 
sooth  pole. — Oriens.  Supply  sol. — Equis  sfflavit  at^elis.  The  breath- 
ing of  the  panting  steeds  of  the  sun  is  here  poetically  put  for  the 
breeze  at  sunrise.— --/Uic  sera  ruhenst  6lc.  >  '*  There  the  blushing 
evening  kindles  up  her  late  fires,"  t.  e.,  the  constellations  of  the  sky. 
Some,^  with,  less  propriety,  make  Vesper  to  be  the  same  with  Hes- 
perus, of  the  evening  star ;'  and  as  this  is  the  first  that  appears,  the 
bard,  according  to  them,  poetieally  describes  this  star  as  kindling 
up  the  other  luminaries  of  the  night.  The  epithet  rubens,  however, 
militates  against  this,  and  points  rather  to  the  evening  red,  or  col- 
our of  sunset.    {Vosst  ad  loc.) 

252-266.  Hinc  tempestates^  dec.  **  Hence  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  ascertain  beforehand  the  changes  of  season  and  of  weather,  eyen 
while  the  sky  is  still  doubtful,"  t.  e.,  from  the  approach  or  departure 
of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  we  can  tqll  beforehand  the  changes  of  sea- 
son, and  the  changes  of  weather  also  that  are  connected  with  these, 
even  while  the  sky  as  yet  gives  no  certain  indication  of  such  change. 
Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  oi  tempestatesy  and  the  double  idea 
involved  in  it. — Messisque  diem.  Alluding  to  the  change  from  spring 
to  summer.^-TemptLsque  serendi.  Autumn  and  winter  as  succeed- 
ing to  summer. — Et  quartdo  infidum,  <kc.  The  change  from  winter 
to  spring,  when  navigation  commenced  with  the  rising  of  the  Plei- 
ades.—Jn^um  marmor.  "  The  bright  but  faithless  surface  of  the 
deep."  The  term  marmor  is  here  applied  to  the  sea,  not  with  any 
reference  to  a<^dity,  but  as  indicating  a  bright  and  polished  surface. 
(Consult  note  on  J5n.,  vii.,  28.) 

Quando  armatas,  &c.  **  When  to  launch  the  well-equipped  fleets." 
The  reference  is  here  not  to  vessels  of  war,  with  which,  of  course, 
agriculture  has  no  connexion,  but. to  fleets  of  traders,  carrying  to 
other  and  distant  lands  the  agricultural  products  of  that  from  which 
they  sail.  Hence  armata  is  tQ  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  **  fitted 
for  sea,"  and  may  be  compared  with  a  similar  usage  in  the  case  of 
the  Greek  dnXtetihat. — Dedueere.  Literally,  "  to  draw  down,"  as 
referring  to  the  aiH^ent  custom  of  drawing  up  vessels  on  shore  at 
the  end  of  a  voyage,  and  of  drawing  them  down  again  to  the  sea 
on  reeommencing  naval  operations. — Tempesivmn  .evsrtere.  **To 
feU  ttt  dee  season,"  t.  e.,  for  naval  timber,  dec. 

M7-S62.  Nse  frustrot  d&c.    The  poet  still  farther  enlarges  upoo 
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the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  astronofiiy  to  the  huabandman. 
This  knowledge,  however,  as  Voss  conjectures,  was  to  be  obtain- 
ed not  so  much  frohi  actual  observation,  as  from  rustle  calendars 
constructed  from  the  astronomical  tables  of  Eudoxus,  Meton,  and 
others. — Parem.  "Equally  divided." — Cantinet.  ** Keeps  within 
doors." — Multm  maturate.  *'  To  do  many  things  in  proper  season," 
t.  e.,  at  leisure  and  in  due  season.  Observe  that  nuOurare  is**  to  do 
that  for  which  it  is  the  proper  time ;"  but  properare  is  **  to  do  a  tbingf 
in  a  hurry." — Forent  praperMnda-.  •  *<  Would  have  to  be  dene  i» 
haste." — Durum  deniem.  **The  hard,  tootb^like  point.** — LnUre*. 
**  Wooden  vessels."  Under  this  general  designation  are  included 
all  kinds  of  wooden-ware  accustomed  to  be  used  in  and  around  a 
farmer*s  abode,  as  also  troughs  for  watering  cattle,  ressels  for 
holding  grapes,  meal-tubs,  &.c.  ■  Some  eommentaters,  however, 
give  a  Very  different  meaning  XoHntretj  and  make  it  signify  '*  wher* 
ries,"  on  the  supposition  that  such  would  be  needed  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Po  during  the  inundations  o€  that  rivcT.  This,  al- 
though the  primitive  meaning  of /tn/er,  seems  far  less  natural  here 
than  the  one  which  we  have  adopted. 

363-265.  Pecori  ti^twrn.  The  way  t»f  marking  cattle  was  by 
burning  with  liquid  pitch,  or  tar.  The  mark  was  usually  the  mas* 
ter's  name.  This  operation  was  eomraonly  perfonned  at  the  close 
of  January  and  April.  {CohtmeU.,  vii.,  9.^/4.,  xi„  2,  14,  and  38.) 
— Aui  numerot  impretsit  litarvu.  This  was  done  by  meane  of  tick- 
ets'  or  tallies  affixed  to  the  several  heaps  of  grain,  distinguishing 
the  quantities  and  qualities  of  each.  {Serv.t  ad  loe.y^VulM,  furcug' 
que  bicornts.  **  Stakes  and  two-pronged  forks."  These  would  be 
of  use  as  props  for  the  vinesi '  They  are'  among  the  number  of 
those  things  which  Columella  directs  the  husbandm^  to  prepare 
during  the  winter  season,  when  they  were  prevented  from  pursuing 
other  work.  (Co/tem.,  xi.,  ^y^Atque  Amerind  parant,-^c.  **  And 
prepare  the  Amerian  (wiltow)  bands  for  the  bending  vine,*^  i.  e., 
prepare  the  wtltow  twigs  of  Ameria  to  bind  the  vine.  The  bes# 
willows  in  Italy  grew  at  Ameria,  a  city  of  Umbria,  south  of  Tuder,- 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tiber.    {Colum.y  iv.,  80.) 

266-368.  Nunc  facilis  rubeuy  &c.  **  Now  let  the  light  basket  be 
woven  of  the  bramble  twig."  Servius  thinks  "that  by  rubeA  virgtt  is 
meant  such  twigs  as  grow  about  Bubi,  a  town  of  Apulia,  between 
Canusi6m  and  Barium.  But,  in  the  first  place,  no  mention  is  any- 
where mad^  of  this  town's  being  celebrated  fbr  Willows  or  osiers, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  meaning  of  Servius  were  actually' the 
true  one,  rubeA  in  that  event  must  be  written  ruhid.-^Nunc  Unrna 
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tgnif  &e.  Before  the  in^entiea  of  iniUt  unpriled  by  wind  or  water, 
when  reduciog  the  graia  to  meal  was  a  domestic  manufacture,  this 
operatioo  was  facilitated  by  slightly  parching  the  grain.  {Valpy^ 
ad  loc.)^N%nc  frongiu  saxo*  "  New  break  it  with  the  stone,"  i.  e., 
BOW  grind  it. 

368-275.  Q¥iff€  etiam,  6m,  "  Nay,  human  and  divine  laws  per- 
mit your  carrying  on  certain  works  even  on  sacred  days.**  Quippe, 
literally,  has  here  the. force  of  quum,  '*  since,"  and  the  connexion 
in  the.  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  Be  not  surprised  at  ray  recom- 
mending to  the  husbandmen  to  pursue  certain  labours  within  doors 
during  rainy  weather ;  tince  there  are  certain  works  that,  one  may 
and  ought  to  attend  to  even  on  sacred  days. — Rioas  dedtuxre,  <'To 
clear  the  channels,"  t.  e.,  the  channels  or  trenches  that  serve  to  ir- 
rigate the  fields,  or  else  to  drain  the  meadows.  Compare  the  lan- 
guage of  Macrobius  {Sai.t  iii.,  3))  "  Quod  aulem  VfrgUiut  ail  deducere, 
nUul  aliud  est  quash  deUrgere ;  nam  fealis  diebua  rivoa  veitres  sordidaiaa 
dUergtre  licet,  novoe  facere  n^n./ice/." — NuUa  religio.  ■  "No  precept 
of  religion." 

Segeti  pratetuUre  sepetn.  According  to  Columella,  however,  this 
was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  priests :  "  Quamguam  pontifices.negent 
segelem  feriis  sepiri  debert"  (Colum.,  ii«,  23.) — Avibus,  Destruc^ 
tive  birds,  as  Voss  remarks,  alone  are  ueantv  (Compare  verse 
119.) — Balantumgue  gregem,  &c.  It  was  allowed,  on  a  sacred  day, 
to  immerse  the  sheep  in  water,  if  their  health  required  it ;  but  not 
to  do  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  cleansing  the  fleece.  Hence  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  sahbrit  on  the  present  occasion,  as  an  epithet 
0(ftuvio.  Observe,  also,  the  skilful  employment  of  balantum,  it  being 
well  known  that  sheep  make  a  great  bleating  when  they  are  washed. 

S4gpe  oUo  tatidi^  dec.  The  rustics,'  busily  employed  at  other  times 
in  the  culture  of  their  little  farms,  were  allowed  on  sacred  days  to 
carry  oil  and  fruit  to  market,  and  to  bring  back  such  articles  as 
their  immediate  wants  required.r-iii'tta/or.  The  rustic  himself  is 
meant,  not  a  mere  annariuM. — Viiihu.  '*  Cheap. -^ — Lapjdem  inct^ 
sum.  *'  The  indented  millstone,"  i.  e.,  the  stone  to  be  used  in  do- 
mestic grinding.  On  this  the  surface  was  slightly  chiselled  and 
furrowed  to  catQh  and  break  the  grain.  (Valpy,  ad  loe.) — Pieis, 
The  pitch  would  be  wanted  for  coating  vessels ;  and,  besides  this,  it 
was  thrown  into  the  boiling  must  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  wine. 

276->280.  Ipsa  dies  alios,  dtc.  '*  The  moon  herself  has  given  dif- 
ferent days  in  different  order  auspicious  for  work."  Ti^  poet  now 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  those  days  of  ttie  month  which  were 
csekoned  either  lucky  oj  unlucky  by  the  ancients,  and  in  this  takes 
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Hesiod  {Of.  ei.  D.,  765,  teqq.)  for  his  chief  authority. — Quintam. 
Supply  diem.  Voss,  on  account  of  quintam  here  in  the  feminine, 
reads  alias  in  the  previous  line  ;  hut  he  forgets  the  f^]lowin|[  verse 
of  Tibullus,  where  the  ^wo  genders  meet  i  **  Vettit  po»t  mulios  una 
Serena  dies.'*  (iii,  6,  9Z.}^^0rcus.  «*Orci»**  We  must  not  con- 
found this  deity  with  Phito,  as  many  have  done.  Orcos  is  the  oath 
personified,  and  the  son  of  Eris.  He  is  the  divinity,  therefore,  who 
punishes  the  false  and  perjured.  (Hes.,,  Op.  et  D.,  804.) — Eumem- 
desque  sola.  Hesiod  dues  not  say  that  the  Furies  were  born  on 
this  day,  as  Virgil  here  narrates,  but  merely  that  they  then  go  about 
to  punish-  the  wicked.  Though  the  aecount  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  here  given  by  the  Roman  poet  is  imitated  from  that  of  Hesiod, 
yet  the  former  deviates  in  many  particulars  from  the  latter.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  the  following :  Virgil  says,  **  Avoid  the 
fifth,"  meaning  evidently  the  filth  day  of  the  lunar  month ;  but 
Hesiod  has  it,  "Avoid  the  fifths**  (Trifiirrac  i^e^aodaOt  i.  e.,  every 
fifth  day,  meaning  the  fifth  day  of  each  decade  of  the  month  of 
thirty  days,  or,  in  other  words,  the  5th,  I5th,  and  26th  days  of  each 
month.  {Vossy  €td  loe.)  As  regards  the  unlucky  character  of  the 
number  5,  consult  Gdttling*s  note  on  Hesiod  {Op.  et  /).,  803). 

Partu  nefando,  "  By  an-  unholy  birth." — Creat.  Not  for  creairit, 
as  Heyne  naaintains,  but  the  simple  present,  employed  purposely  to 
impart  more  animation  to  the  clause.  (Compare  Edog.^  viii.,  45. 
— Wagner t  ad  El*  ad  Messal.t  p.  27»  seq.y^Ceeumque  lapetumfue. 
C<Bus  and  lapetus  bekmged  to  the  Titan  race.  They  were  the 
sons  of  Uranus  and  Gea  (Heaven  and^arth),  alid  brothers  of  Cro- 
mis,  or  Saturn,  and  were,  together  with  the  other  Titans,  hurled 
down  ta  Tartarus  by  Jupiter. — Typhaa.  Typhoeus,  or  Typhon,  was 
a  monster  with  a  hundred  dragon  heads,  whom  Earth  bore  to  Tar- 
tarus. He  was  confined  by  Jupiter  under  the  Island  of  Sicily.— 
Fratres.  .  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  giant  eons  of  Aloeus,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  Neptune  and  Canace.  They  undertook  to  make  war 
upon  heaven,  with  the  intention  of  dethroniag  Jupiter,  and,  in 'or- 
der to  reach  the  skies,  piled  Mount  Ossa  upon  PelioD,  and  Olympus 
upon  Os&a.'^Rescindisre.     "  To  tear  down." 

281-283.  Ter  s^nt  conatif  &c.  Observe  how  skilfully  the  line  is 
constructed,  in  order  that  its  slow  and  toilsome  march  may  make 
the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.— iSfcttice^  atque  Ossa^  &c.  **  Ay, 
and  to  roll  up  on  Ossa  the  leafy  Olympus."  We  have  placed  a 
comma  after  Ossam  in  the  previous  line,  and  have  thus  connected 
scilicet  with  the  present  verse»  giving  it  theibrce  of  a  strong  afllrm- 
ation  blended  with  bitter  ireny.    A  similar  ueage  oecears  at  vent 
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49Z,'-'Fronde9um,  The  Homeric  kivoaiiwXJicv.  Yirgira  «eciNiiit  is 
imitited  from  the  Odyssey  (xi.,  31i5^  Meqq.y-^Ter  pater  exstruetotf 
dus.  This  legend  of  the  war  betweeo  the  giants  and  the  gods  ap« 
pears  to  have  originated,  from  the  appearance  ef  things,  after  an 
earthquake  had  torn  asunder  Osaa  from  Olympus,  and  had  strewn 
the  intervening  valley  with  fragments  of  TOck.i^DiMJecit.  **  Scat* 
t^ed." 

284r-286.  SepHma  pott  deottnam.  "The  seventeenth,"  t.  e.  (to 
adopt  the  Greek  mode  of  computation),  the  seventh  day  i^er  the 
first  decade.  (Compare  note  on  verse  278.)  Some,  however,  trans* 
late,  **  the  seventh,  nelt  to  the  tenth,"  t.  0.,  the  seventh  in  the  next 
less  degree  after  the  tenth ;  bat  compare  Manilius  (iv.,  449);  where 
Uriia  paat  decimam  stands  for  '*  thirteenth,"  and  (v.  4(12)  where  sep- 
ttma  poH  decinuun  stands  for  **  seventeenth." — Ponere  vttem.  «*  To 
set  out  the  vine." — Et  licia  ula  mUdere.  **  And  to  annex  the  leashes 
to  the  warp,"  t.  e.,  to  begin  to  weave.  (Consult  Diet.  Antiq.,  An^ 
tkon'M  ed.t  p.  95^,  a.y-^Nana  fuga  mdior,  dtc.  The  ninth  day  woaki 
be  favourable  for  the  runaway,  since  the  moon  would  then  be  of 
sufiicient  age  to  give  a  good  light,  and  help  him  on  his  way.  For 
this  very  reason,  en  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  nnfavoaraMe  for 
the -thief,  who  prefers  darkness.    (Km#,  ad  he.) 

287-290.  MuUa  a4eo,  dec.  ''Many  things,  too,^have  succeeded 
better  during  the  cool  night."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  inentioii 
what  sort  of  works  are  to  be  done  in  the  cool  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  both  Jn  winter  aqd^summer. — Dedere.'  There  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  our  regarding  this  as  the  aorist  {dare  soleHt).  It 
comes  in  more  natural^  as  the  simple  perfect. — £Mtf  two.  **  At 
sunrise." — Eou^.  "  The  morning  star,"  put  here  for  morning  itself. 
The  term  is  of  Gr«ek  origin  (*Ewor,  eciL  aerifp). — Levee  eiipmla. 
The  Ramaii  husbandmen  were  accustomed  to  mow  their  grain  in 
such  ^  way  as  to  leave  one  half  of  the  stalk  standing  in  the  ground. 
These  half  stalks  were  called  etipuUe,  ^  stubbie,"  and  were  either 
burned,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilising  the  soil,  or^lse  were  cut  down 
in  the  month  of  August,  about  thirty  days  after  harvest.  'This  stub- 
ble  was  better  cut  by  night,  since  it  was  then  moistened  and  soft- 
ened by  the  dew.  {Cuiumell.,  vi ,  3,  l.^U.,  xi.,  2,  64.— Vsrro,  i., 
60,  d|C.  y^Noetes  lentue  ntm  de/ieit^  6te.  **  The  clammy  dew  fails  net 
|he  hours  of  ilis  night,"  t.  e.,  abandcms  not  the  night.  Someiread 
nocOe  m  the  genitive,  and  make  it  depend  on  Aifmsr,  explaining  ths 
clause  as  iollows :  **Noeti9  humor  non  deficit,  soil.  iondaUeet"  but 
Fabricias  oomotly  remarks,  in  condemnation  of  this,  "Nocti  pro* 
Hiai(fijast»  at  sit  faomida;  non  Igitmr  hmer  neetie;  sed  htmor  nmk 
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deficit  nocus,**  Pliny  observes,  thai  a  dewy  night  is  fittest  for  idow« 
ing.  He  also  mentions  the  practice  of  watering  the  meadows  the 
day  before  cutting;  to  facilitate  the  labour  probably  (xTiii.,  27). 
The  Romans  commonly  c^t  their  meadows  twice :  the  grass  was 
cut  before  it  withered,  by  which  means  the  hay  was  more  succu- 
lent, and  the  meadow  less  exhausted. 

291-292.  Sero*  hibemiud  luminist  &c.  "  Sits  up  by  the  late  fires 
of  wiater  light,"  i.  t.,  the  fires  that  afford  light  during  the  nights  of 
winter.  The  freer  version  would  be,  **  sits  up  late  by  the  light  of  a 
winter  fire."  The  light  that  aids  the  rustle  in  his  work  comes  from 
the  log9  that  lie  blazing  on  the  hearth;  and  hence  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  expression  lundnis  ignes,  **  fires  of  light,"  t.  e.,  afford- 
ing light,  the  Teference  being  now  more  to  light  than  to  purposes 
of  warmth. — Faces  intpicat*  *' Points  torches."  Theae  would  be 
used  principally  for  going  abroad  after  sunset.  The  lund  here 
meant  consisted  of  a  single  pieee  of  wood,  pointed  and  bearded  at 
the  end  in  imitation  of  an  ear  of  grain  {^9fiea).  They  were  com* 
monly  made  of  resinous  wood,  or  else  were  .coated  with  wax  and 
tipped  with  sulphur.  Another  species  of  torch  was  made  of  wood- 
en staves,  or  twigs^  either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  iom 
spiral  form,  or  surrounded  by  circular  band^  at  equal  distances. 
The  inside  of  this  kind  of  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  filled 
with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the  whole  being  abundantly 
impregnated  with  pitch,  rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  .sub- 
stances. 

294-296.  Arguto  conjtix,  dec.  Consult  note  on  ^».,  vU.,  H.^-^ 
Aut  dulcit  nm*ii$  dtc.  "  Or  boils  down  over  the  fire  the  liquor  of 
the  sweet  must."  Must  is  the  new  wine  before  it  ie  fermented. 
We  find  in  Columella,  that  it  was  usual  to  boil  some  of  the  must 
till  a  fourth  part,  or  a  third,  or  even  son^etimes  half,  was  evapora^. 
ted.  The  use  of  this  boiled  must  was  to  put  it  into  some  sorts  of. 
wine  to  make  them  keep.  Columella  expressly  directs  the  sweet- 
est must  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  duUis  here  is  no 
idle  epithet.  (Colum.t  xii.,  19,  scgq. — Martyrit  ad  he.) — Vulcano. 
The  fire-god  put  figuratively  for  fire  itself-^  l/nioim  trcpidi  aheni, 
"  The  wave  of  the  tremulous  caldron."  The  boiling  must  would 
resemble  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  tfa«  {notion  of  the  liquor  would 
be  communicated  to  the  vessel  itself  The  ^rm  oAent,  as  employed 
here,  would  denote  an  ordinary  vessel  of  bronze  (copper  and  tin). 
Columella,  however,  recommends  that  leaden  ones  be  employed  to 
prevent  t|ie  formation  of  cmtgo.    {Colum.,  xii.,  20.) 

297^299.  M  rubicuTidti  Ccr^a,  dec.     ''But  the  reddened  graiai» 
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cut  down  io  the  midst  of  the  beat  of  itj."  Pratn  the  mcDtioo  of 
works  to  be  done  in  the  night,  the  poet  now  paasea  to  thoae  which 
■re  to  be  perfoimed  in  the  daTtime.  The  epithet  n^aania  is  here 
■  applied  to  tha  ripened  grain,  jnsl  as  Jlmuis  is  in  letae  316.  The 
eohmriDBanl  in  either  case  is  a  blending  of  red  and  yellow. — Medio 
ufH.  The  tme  signification  of  these  words  has  been  Tery  strange- 
ly mistaken  hy  many.  The  meaning  is  aeither  "in  the  midst  of 
tbe  summer's  beat,"  since  snch  adf  ice  wonU  certainly  be  snperfla- 
ons,  DOT  "  daring  the  beat  of  midday,"  for  at  that  very  time  the 
reapers  are  at  rest ;  Imt  the  idea  is  simply  this,  that,  as  other  worts 
succeed  better  daring  the  coolness  of  tbe  night,  or  of  early  moni' 
iDg,  BO  reaping  ia  better  performed  daring  the  beat  of  day. — Sucei- 
dUar.  This  tenn  has  bwe  a  special  lefereoce  to  the  mode  of  reap- 
ing, the  grain  being  cut  off  close  uiuUr  ihe  ear,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  atalk  being  consequently  left  in  tbe  groand.  (Compare  oole 
on  Terse  189.)— 7'iufu.  *'  Parched,"  i  e.,  by  the  heat,  or,  as  Cola- 
■leUa  expreases  it,  "  oppmiatat  hAIm  tomfiuU"  (ii.,  21). 

39^-304.  tfuiut  tTt,  &c.  "  Ploagh  in  Uiin  attire,  sow  in  thin  at- 
tire," i.  t.,  do  your  phiugbing  and  sowing  in  tbe  warm  part  of  the 
day,  when  but  little  chMhing  niH  be  required.  The  poet,  it  will  be 
remembered,  speaks  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  in  a  prerions  pass- 
age (v.  310).  as  commencing  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  We  must 
be  careful  here  not  to  regard  nadiu  as  implying  absolute  naked- 
ness. It  merely  denotes  one,  mi  the  present  occasion,  who  wears 
only  his  tunic  or  tHdntui.  In  tbia  state  of  comparative  nudity  the 
ancients  performed  the  operations  of  plongfaing,  sowing,  and  reap- 
ing. Cmcinnalus  was  bund  tbns  thinly  auired  when  he  was  caUeS 
Ut  be  dictator,  and  sent  for  bis  biga,  that  lie  might  appear  before  the 
■enale.  Tbe  aeeompanyingwood-ctit  is  taken  from  an  antique  gem 
in  the  Florentine  ctdlectibn,  and  shows  a  man'  ploughing  in  his  tu- 


IgTitta.     "  Is  a  season  of  indolenoe."    The  part  of  the  winter 
•sasoa  hen  psTtienlarly  alloded  to  oonuated  of  ihe  fifteen  day* 
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both  before  and  after  the  winter  solstice  (Compare  note  on  verse 
211.) — Parto.  "What  they  have  acquired,"  i.  «.,  the  stores  previ- 
ously laid  up.-^Curant.  "Turn  all  their  attention  to.** — Genialis 
hiems.  "The  genial  winter,"  ».  «.,  the  proper  season  of  festivity. 
December  was  the  month  held  sacred  to  each  one's  genius^  and  it 
was  then,  in  particular,  when  the  labours  of  the  year  were  brought 
to  a  close,  that  the  genius  was  propitiated  by  festal  relaxation. 
{Onid,  Fast.,  iii.,  58  ) — Tresxa  carina.  "  The  heavily-laden  barks." 
—^Coronas.  On  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels,  garlands  were 
hung"  at  the  stern,  the  images  of  the  tutelary  deities  being  kept 
there.    This  line  occurs  again  at  JEn.,  iv»,  418. 

305-310.  Sfdiamenj  &c.  Although  winter  is  the  season  of  inac- 
tivity, still  certain  things  are  to  be  attended  to  even  then,  and  these 
the  poet  now. proceeds  to  specify. — Quema*  glandes.  "Acorns." 
The  epithet  guernas  is  by  no  means  an  idle  one  here.  The  Romans 
used  the  word  glans  in  a  general  sense,  to  indicate  the  fruit  of  tho 
beech,  oak,  or  other  forest- trees.-r-S/nn^-erg.  "To  strip  off,"  i.  e., 
to  gather.  Voss  is  wrong  in  maintaining  that  stringere  applies 
properly  to  acorns  merety,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  bay-berrie^ 
olives,  &c.,  except  by  a  zeugma.  The  authorities  in  opposition  to 
this  are,  CatOy  R.  R.,  65 ;  Varro,  R.  /2.,  i.,  55  ;  Columell.,  xii.,  38,  7. 
— Cruentaque  mjfrta.  Myrtlerberries  are  here  called  cruentaj  from 
their  vinous  juice.  Bay-berries,  and  those  of  the  wild  myrtle,  were 
employed  to  communicate  flavour  to  some  species'  of  wines,  and  to 
oil.  From  the  end  of  October  to  January  was  the  season  for  ma- 
king oil.     (Voss,  ad  loc. — Columell.,  xi.,  2,  83,  &c. — Valpy,  ad  loc.) 

Siuppea  torquentem,  &,c.  "  Whirling  the  hempen  thongs  of  the 
Balearic  sling,"  i.  t.,  causing  the  sling  to  revolve  many  times  round 
bis  head,  in  order  to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  Observe  that 
torquentem  agrees  in  the  accusative  with  eum  understood  before 
Jigere,  and  that  this  eum  is  in  apposition  with  colonum,  understood 
before  stringere. — Balearis.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  islands, 
now  Majorca  and  Minorca,  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  sling- 
ing, and  hence  the  epithet  "  Balearic"  becomes  an  ornamental  one 
for  the  sling  itself. 

311-315.  Quid  tempestates,  &.C.  The  poet,  afler  briefly  alludioff 
to  the  two  stormy  seasons  of  the  year,  namely,  autumn  and  spring, 
proceeds  to  give  a  very  graphic  picture  of  a  storm  in  harvest-time. 
— Sidera.  The  stormy  constellations  of  autumn  are,  according  to 
Columella,  Arctnrus,  rising  on  the  12th  of  September ;  the  Centaur, 
rising  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  ;  the  Kids,  rising  on  the  27th ; 
and  the  Crown,  on  the  5th  of  the  following  month.   The  risings  of 
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aQ  of  these  broaght  stormy  weather. — Atque^  ubi  jam,  &c.  **  Aod 
of  the  vigilance  that  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  husbandmen,  when 
now  both  the  day  is  shorter  and  the  summer  heat  more  moderato.*' 
We  have  here  only  another  description  of  autumn,  when  the  nights 
begin  to  lengthen  and  the  heat  to  diminish.  Th^  Roman  autumn 
began  on  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  constellation  of  the  Lyre 
set,  and  continued  until  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  sword  of 
Orion  set,  and  winter  began. 

Ruit.  "  Rushes  down."  Voss  makes  this  signify, "  when  spring 
closes,"  while  Wunderlich  explains  it  by  **fesU7uU."  Both,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  in  error.  The  term  would  seem  to  refer  rather 
to  the  heavy  rains  of  spring. — Spicea  jam  campis,  6lq.  "  When 
now  the  bearded  harvest  has  begun  to  bristle  in  the  fields." — Et 
guum.  Virgil  often  adopts  this  mode  of  beginning  a  new  clause  in 
the  sixth  fool  of  an  hexameter,  when  he  repeats  the  same  particle 
which  he  has  previously  employed. — LactenHa.  "  Milky ;"  more 
literally,  <*  filling  itself  with  milk."— <Sf/t|>u^.  «*  The  stem."  Used 
here  for  cuimus. 

317-321.  Etfragilijam  stringeret,  &c.  «*  And  was  now  proceed- 
ing to  reap  the  barley  with  its  fragile  stalk. "  The  expression  fragili 
hordea  ctUmo  is  merely  ornamental  for  hordea  alone.  The  barley 
harvest  preceded  that  of  the  other  grain,  and  took  place  in  June, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  fire-flies  began  to  appear. 
iPailad.f  vii.,  2. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  66.) — Stringertt.  Literally, 
"was  grasping."  The  term  appears  to  be  descriptive  here  of  the 
reapers  grasping  the  com  for  the  purpose  of  cutting. — Expdtam 
eruerent,  •*  Would  tear  up  and  toss." — Ita  turbine  nigrot  &c.  *•  In 
this  same  way  would  a  winter-storm  bear  onward  in  dark  whirl- 
wind," &c.  The  meaning  is  simply  this,  that  the  storm  here  de- 
scribed would  uproot  the  heavy  grain,  and  toss  it  far  and  wide  on 
high,  with  as  much  ease  as  one  sees  a  winter  tempest  bear  before 
it  the  light  pieces  of  straw  and  the  flying  stubUe. 

322-327.  Immentum  agmen  aquarum.  "An  immense  march  of 
waters." — Ex  a^io.  "  From  on  high."  This  is  Heyne's  explana- 
tion, and  much  more  natural  than  that  of  Voss,  "  from  the  deep," 
in  which  the  change  is  too  abrupt. — Ruit  arduus  ather.  **  The  lotly 
sky  rushes  down,"  i.  ^.,  the  very  cataracts  of  heaven  seem  to  be 
opened,  and  the  sky  iteelf  to  descend. — Et  pluvid  ingenti,  dec.  "  And 
washes  away  with  a  deluge  of  rain  the  joyous  crops  and  the  labours 
of  the  oxen,"  i.  e.,  and  all  the  fair  results  of  the  toilsome  labours 
of  husbandry.  (Compare  the  (pya  Pouv  of  Hesiod,  Op,  et  D.,  46.) 
— Cava  flumiMt,     "The  hollow  rivers."     By  these  are  meant 
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moon taiQ^  Streams,  which,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  hare  their 
volume  of  water  diminished,  and  flow  between  high  rocky  banks. 
They  now  '*  swell"  with  theu  accessions  of  th^  storm.-<-#Vrve^9u« 
fretist  dte.  •*  And  the  sarlace  of  ocean  boUs  with  its  panting  and 
agitated  waters."  Observe  that  freia  is  here  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  the  stormy  watera  of  the  sea  at  large,  not  merely  for  those 
eonfined  within  narrow  straits. 

338-831.  MtdU  nimbonim  in  nocU.  <*Amid  a  night  of  ttorm- 
douds."  Nimbu*  is  a  dark  thnnder-doad.— ifo^vr.  **  Brandish- 
es."  This  verb  always  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an  energetic  ez« 
ercise  of  power.  Virgil,  on  the  present  occasion,  appears  to  imitate 
Lucretius,  where  the  same  expression  is  fimiid.  (vi.»  26S.  Com* 
pare  854.) — Qim  mot%.  *^  At  which  movement  (of  the  godhead)." 
— Fugereftrit,  **The  wild  beasts  have  fled."  Observe  the  peco* 
Uar  use  of  the  perfect  in  denoting  an  instantaneous  action.  In  other 
words,  it  IS  employed  aoristicaliy,  the  interval  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  action  being  so  brief  as  to  he  regarded 
merely  as  a  single  point  of  time.  The  tense,  therefore,  is  here 
strikingly  expressive  of  alarm,  and,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  of 
rapid  flight.— ^ii^mt/u  foaor.  **  Lowly  fear,"  t,  e.»  makiqg  its  pos- 
sessor entertain  lowly  and  bumble  feelings. 

332-834'.  Aiho.  Greek  form  of  the  aocttsative.  (Compare  T^eoc, 
vii.,  77,  H  "Adu,  ^  'Podtfiroy,  i^  K.avKaao¥  e^jt^rdevra.)  The  weight  of 
MSS.  authority,  however,  is  in  favour  of  Atk^n,  Still  the  reading 
Atho  is^  commonly  retained  in  the  editions*  Athos  was  a  oelebra^ 
ted  mountain -peninsula  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Stiymonian 
and  Singitic  GoUs.  It  is  now  Monte  Santc-^Rhodpfen,  (Consult 
note  on  Behg.^  vi:,  80. — CeraumitL  '^Ceraunian  heights."  The 
Ceraanii  or  Acrooerannii  Montes  (in  Chreek  ILepawia  or  'A#i^«<pav- 
via,  soil,  dpfj)  were  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching  along  the  coast 
of  Northern  Epirus,  and  forming  part  of  the  bountdary  between  it 
and  Illyrieum.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extei^ded  beyond 
Oricnm  formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  was  specially  termed  Acro- 
oeraunia,  from  its  summits  (axpa)  being  oAen  struck  by  ligiitning 
(Kepavvoi). — Austri.  In  Italy  the  south  wind  brings  most  frequent 
rain. — PlangwU.  **  Moan."  Phngere  properly  meaoa  **  to  strike," 
t.  «.,  as  an  indication  of  monnnng;  and  is  generally  applied  to  those 
who  beat  their  bosoms,  dec.,  ia  token  of  excessive  grief.  Qy  a  bold 
%nt  beautiful  penonification,  it  is.  here  applied  to  the  grovea  and  the 
ahore,  as- moaning  beaeat}!  thia  lashings  jo£  the  tempest 

386-887.  Hcc  m§HtmB,    After  thia  deaeriptioD  of  a.  tempest,  the 
poet  proposes  two  methods  of  avoiding  such  miafortoaea :  ane^  by 
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a  careful  observation  of  the  heaTens ;  the  other,  by  a  proper  wor* 
■hip  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Ceres,  the  patroness  of  husbandry. 
— Call  menses  et  sidera  serva,  "  Observe  the  months  of  the  sky  and 
the  constellations."  By  *'the  months  of.  the  -sky"  are  meant  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  through  each  of  which  th&  sun  is  about 
a  month  in  passing.  By  "  the  constellations,"  on  the  other  hand, 
are  meant  those  which  are  accompanied  by  a  change  of  weather  at 
their  rising  or  setting.  The  precept  given  by  the  poet  is  then  as 
follows :  Mark  not  only  in  what  one  of  the  twelve  signs  the  son 
may  be  at  the  time ;  bnt  observe,  also,  how  the  case  stands. with  re- 
gard to  those  constellations  that  have  an  inflaence  on  the  weather, 
as  to  their  being  near  their  rising  or  their  setting.  .  Mark,  too,  he 
adds,  the  position  of  the  planets,  in  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  they 
may  be,  or  with  what  other  stars  they  may  be  in  conjunction.  In 
speaking  of  the  planets,'  moreover,  he  jselects  two  as  representa- 
tives of  the  rest  one,  namely,  Saturn,  the  most  remote  from  the  sun* 
and  having  the  longesfrevolution  to  make ;  and  the  other.  Mercury, 
the  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  having  the  shortest  circuit,  if  we  except 
the  moon. 

Frigida.  Because  so  remote  from  the  van."^8ese  receput.  In  what 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  or  with  what  star  in  conjunction.  Saturn,  when 
in  Capricorn,  brought  very- heavy  rains  in  Italy;  in  Scorpio,  hail; 
In  other  signs,  thunderings ;  in  others,  storms  of  wind. — Quos  ignia 
calo,  &c.  "  Into  what  circuits  the  Cylienian  fire  may  be  wander- 
ing in  the  sky."  We  have  adopted  ealo,  with  Vqss  and  others,  as 
preferable  to  the  common  reading  cedi. — Ignis  CyUentus.  Mercury 
is  here  meant,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  bom  on  Mount  Cyllene 
in  Arcadia,  on  the  confines  of  Aohaia.  This  star  is  here  called  igms^ 
on  account  of  its  brightness,  just  as  it  was  denominated  in  Greek 
6  otIXSuv,  <<  the  brilliant  one." — Orbes,  The  meaning  is,  not  with 
what  other  planets  Mercury  may  be  in  conjunction*  but  in  what 
one  of  his  own  circuits  he  nday  be  at  the  time,  for  in  his  rapid  course 
he  would  make  many  circuits,  while  Saturn,  for  example,  would  be 
performing  but  one.  (Compare  Wagner,  ad  loc.y—Erret.  The  term 
planet  {nXav^r^^)  is  derived  from  nXa^mu,  "  to  wander." 

889^42.  Annua  magna,  dec.  **  Repeat  the  annual  rites  unto  the 
great  Ceres,  sacrificing  on  the  joyous  herbage."  The  poet  here 
alludes  to  the  Amhmrvalia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  and  which 
was  so  called  because  the  victim  was  led  around  the  fields  {^tod 
vicHma  ambiret  arvia)  before  it  was  sacrificed.  In  verse  346,  Virgil 
mentions  its  being  le4  three  times  around. — Refer.  Observe  the 
amploymeat  of  this  verb  here  to  denote  the  perfonDBaee  of  as  aet 
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recurring  at  stated  intenrals.  {Wunderlieh,  ad  Gearg.,  L,  849. 
Operatua.  For  operant.  Deponent  Terbs  often  employ  the  |)erfect 
participle  aa  a  present  one.  (Compare  Wagner,  QuMt.  Virg., 
zxviiii.,  3  y^Extrema  tub  eatum  Uemu.  **  Just  at  the  expiration 
of  the  last  days  of  winter."  The  time  for  the  sacrifice  in  question 
was  about'  the  22d  of  April,  when  the  Pleiades  rose,  and  brought 
with  them  a  more  constant  warmth. — MoUUtima  vtna.  The  wine 
would  now  be  mellowed  down,  having  passed  through  the  winter 
season. ^5omnt  dulcet.  The  slumbers  of  the  shepherds  are  meant, 
on  the  woody  mountains,  unto  which  they  drove  their  flocks  at  the 
rising  of  the  Pleiades.    (Fm#,  ad  loe.) 

844-300.  Ctti.  **In  honour  of  whom,'*  t.  e,,  in  libation  unto 
whom.  According  to  Voss,  this-  libation  of  wine  and  honey  waa 
poured  either  upon  the  victim  that  was  intended  to  bo  sacrificed,  or 
upon  the  fife  on  the  altar. — Feiix  kottia,  "  The  propitiating  vic- 
tim,*' 1.  e.,  that  is  of  happy  omen  for  the  produce  of  the  fields,  since 
it  propitiates  the  favour  of  the  goddess.  The  victim  olTered  up  on 
this  occasion  was  a  sow,  called,  in  consequence,  porca  prtrcidanea, 
{Cato,  R.  R.t  184.>-~OmAi>  ehorut  et  toeii.  **The  whole  band  of 
thy  companions  in  full  chorus. '|  Put  for  omnit  ehorut  toeiorum. 
The  toeit  are  the  companions  and  assistants  in  rural  labours.— 
OvanUt.  "  With  joyous  feelings."  Equivalent  to  Uuantet. — Vocent, 
M  Let  them  invite."  The  expression  voeare  in  tecia  is  here  the  same 
as  tU  adtit  invocare.'—Tortd  redimitut  tefhpora  quereu.  **  Having  his 
temples  encircled  by  the  wreathed  oak  leaf."  They  wore  wreaths 
of  oak  in  honour  of  Ceres,  because  she  first  taught  mankind  the 
use  of  grain  instead  of  acorns.— De<  motut  incompotitot.  **  He  dance 
in  uncouth  measure."**— Cerert.     "  In  honour  of  Ceres." 

851-366.  Atque,  hoe  ut  certit,  dtc.  After  having  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  astronomical  knowledge  to  the  husbandman,  the 
poet  now  proceeds  to  show  in  what  way  he  may  be  able,  even  with* 
out  this,  to  foresee,  in  a  good  measure,  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  to  prevent  the  misfortunes  that  may  attend  them.  The  meth- 
od proposed  is  to  watch  the  signs  afforded  by  the  moon,  and  to 
draw  prognostics  likewise  from  natural  phenomena,  6iJ0.~^H<Bc, 
Referring  to  what  comes  after,  namely,  attut,  pluviatt  tentot,  &c. 
— Pottemut.  We  have  given  this,  with  Voss,  Wunderiich,  and 
Wagner,  as  preferable  to  pottimutt  the  common  reading :  pottemut 
denotes  the  intent  of  Jove ;  pottimut  merely  a  present  result, 
( Wagner,  ad  loc. y^Agcntet.  «*  Driving  onward  with  them."  Equiv- 
alent to  tecum  advekentet.-^Staiuit.  **  Appointed,"  t.  «.,  aa  a  fasi 
and  constant  law. 

Z8 
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Cadennt,  '*  Should  fall."  Observe  the  use  of  rxdere  for  rtiiiere. 
So  in  Greek,  ^piao  ireif&vroc.  {He$.,  Op.  et  D.,  647.) — Quid  saps 
videnies.  Alhidhig  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  wbat  prognostic* 
— Pr6piu$  ttabidis.  Not  allowing  them  to  go  forth  to  thfeir  accus- 
tomed and  more  distant  pastui^s.— Conftmco.  **  In  the  first  place.*' 
The  poet  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  Tarious  prognostics  that 
give  warning  of  approaching  stonoB ;  and  he  grres  them,  too,  in 
their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  more  remote  ones,  and  end- 
ing with  those  that  indicate  the  storm  to  be  close  at  hand.  The 
whole  passage  is  in  imitation  of  Aratus. 

357-364.  Aridus  fragor.  "  A  dry  crackling  sound,"  i.  t.,  l&e  that 
made  by  the  dry  branches  of  trees  when  they  break. — AUxm  numti- 
his.  "  Up  on  the  high  mountains,'^  i.  e.,  amid  the  forests  high  up 
OB  the  mountains. — Mitceri.  "  To  be  disturbed,"  t.  e.,  by  the  dash- 
ing of  the  troubled  waves.  Voss  calls  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  numbers  in  rerses  357-359. 

Jam  sibi  turn  a  euruist  &c.  "  Now,  then,  does  the  wave  with  dif« 
ficulty  restrain  itself  from  the  bending  ships."  Observe  the  con- 
struction  of  tempera.  With  the  accushtive,  it  means  **  to  regulate," 
"to  arrange;"  bat  with  the  dative,  "to  set  bounds  to,"  "to  re- 
strain." The  common  text  joins  it,  on  the  present  occasion,  with 
the  dative  {eibi)  and  the  ablative  (carinis)^  but  we  have  preferr^ 
inserting  the  preposition  before  the  latter,  with  Heinsius,  Bother 
Wagner,,  and  others,  on  good  MSS.  authority^  The  preposition 
with  the  ablative  occurs,  moreover,  at  JEn.,  ii.,  8. — Clantoremqut 
fefunt  ad  iittora.  "And  bear  loud  outcries  to  the  shores,"  t.  e.,  fly 
to  land  with  loud  cries. — Atqtu  aitam  supra  t>o/a^,  dto.  This  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  soaring  flight  of  the  heron  is  admirably  true  to  nature.  - 

865-369.  Stellas.  According  to  the  Geoponica  (i.,  11),  and  Pliny 
(H,  N.,  ii.,  36,  xviii.,  80),  shooting  stars  portend  a  storm  from  the 
quarter  towards  w^ich  they  proceed ;  but,  accordiug  to  Aratus  (v. 
194),  Seneca  (N.  Q.,  i.,  14),  and  others,  from  the  quarter  whence 
they  shoot.— il  tergo.  "  After  them."— P«/«tfm.  What  Virgil  says 
here  of  chaff,  falling  leaves,  and  feathers,  Aratus  has  said  of  the 
down  of  thistles. 

370-372.  Att  Barea  de  parte^  dec.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  give 
the  prognostics  of  rain,  and  again  imitates,  in  so  doing,  the  Gre- 
cian Aratns.  The  first  of  these  is  lightning  and  thander  from  all 
parts  of  the  heavens,  three  quarters  being  named  for  the  whole 
number.— ^Jmifui^.    "  It  lightens."    The  idea  of  thunder  is  also 

implied,  fuliken  being  properly  the  lightning  that  strikes Ei  fuum 

Enrique,  dtc.    "  And  when  the  home  of  Eurus  and  of  Zephyrua 
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each  sends  forth  thunderings,"  t.  e.,  when  it  lightens  and  thunders 
in  the  southeast  and  the  west.  As  already  remarked,  the  norths 
the  southeast,  and  the  West  are  here  named  as  a  part  for  the  whole. 
— Omnia  rura  nmtant.  "All  the  fields  swim." — Ptmto.  "On  the 
deep."  Opposed  to  rura,  Wakefield  connects  ponto  with  humida ; 
hut  the  sails  of  the  mariner  are  here  wet  with  the  rain,  not  with  the 
water  of  ocean. 

873-378.  Nunquam  impmientihust  dice.  "  A  rain  storm  has  nerer 
done  harm  to  any  who  were  not  previously  apprized  of  its  coming." 
The  meaning  is  simply  this,  that  so  clear  are  the  warnings  and 
prognostics  of  the  approach  of  rain  that  no  one  need  ever  be  ofiThis 
guard.>  There  is  no  necessity  whatever,  therefore,  of  our  reading 
prtdentiinu  here  with  Schrader. — Aut  ilium  surgentem,  6lc.  "  Ei- 
ther the  cranes,  accustomed  to  wing  their  way  on  high,  have  fied 
from  it  at  its  rising  (and  taken  shelter)  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys." 
Aristotle,  in  treating  of  the  foresight  of  cranes,  says,  they  fly  on 
high  that  they  may  see  afar  ofiT;  and  if  they  perceive  clouds  and 
storms,  they  descend  and  rest  on  the  ground !  From  this  high  flight 
of  the  cranes  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  epithet  airia ;  and  we  also 
find  that  n6t  their  flying  on  high,  but  their  descent,  is  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  sign  of  rain,  (ilfar/yn,  ad  loe.) — Vallibus  imis.  Incorrectly 
joined  by  some  in  construction  with  surgentem. 

Captavit.  "Has  snnfl^d  up."— ^r^n.  " Twittering."— C»r- 
cumtciikivit.  "  Has  skimmed  around." — Bt  veterem  in  limo.  Vh-gil 
is  thought  to  allude  here  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Lycian  peas- 
antry into  frogs,  for  insulting  Latona.  (Ovtd,  Met.,  vi.,  376.)— C«- 
ainert.  The  poet  has  attempted  to  imitate  by  this  word  (pronounced 
by  the  Romans  kekinere)  the  note  of  the  frog.  (Compare  the  ppcKt" 
KtKi^  of  Aristophanes,  J^«n.,  200,  seq.). 

379-382.  S<tpius  et  tectis,  dtc.  "More  frequently,  too,  has  the 
ant,  wearing  (in  this  way)  a  narrow  path,  brought  out  its  eggs  from 
its  hidden  recesses."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  mention  certain 
prognostics  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence  than  those  already 
described.-— 4n^«/«m  ttrene  iter.  Beautifully  descriptive  of  the 
toilsome  and  unwearied  efl!brts  of  these  insects,  and  of  the  long 
line  of  march  formed  by  them  in  coming  forth  from  and  returning 
to  their  homes. — Et  bibit  ingena  arcus.  It  was  an  article  of  popular 
belief  amon^  the  ancients  that  the  rainbow  drew  up  water  with  its 
horns.  Aratus  mentions  the  rainbow  appearing  double  as  a  sign 
of  rain,  in  whioh  he  is  followed  by  Pliny. — Corvorum.  The  rook  is 
meant.  Some  regard  corvua  here  as  the  raven,  others  as  the  crow.' 
BoUi,  however,  are  wA>ng.    The  rook  is  a  gregarious  bird,  but  the 
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^raven  and  the  crow  are  solitary  ones ;  besides,  the  qualities  de- 
scribed at  verse  410,  seqq.^  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
raven  and  the  crow.-^IncrcpuU  densis  aUs.  "  Have  made  a  loud 
flapping  with  their  thickly-crowded  pinions."  Aratus  has  irrefta 
TTVKva,  but  m)Kvd  here  answers  better  to  the  Latin  cr^ro.  Virgil, 
on  the  contrary,  means  to  express  by  densu  the  idea  of  a  large 
nnrober  of  birds  in  dense  order. 

383-384.  Jam  varias  pelagi  vofucres^  &o.  "  Now  may  you  see 
various  birds  of  ocean,  and  tbose  also  which  search  for  food  through- 
out the  Asian  meadows,  in  the  pools  of  fresh  water  formed  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  Cayster."  Another  class  of  presages  is  here 
mentioned,  consisting,  namely,  of  those  that  are  afforded  by  both 
sea-fowl  and  fresh-water  birds.  ,  Wagner  and  others  read  wvrut  in 
the  nominative.  (Consult  note  on  infundere^  v.  385.y^El  qua,  Ana^ 
dec.  Ailuding  to  the  fresh-water  fowl,  especially  swans,  that  fre- 
quented in  great  numbers  the  Ana  palutf  a  fenny  tract  of  country 
in  Lydia,  formed  by  the  River  Cayster,  near  its  mouth.  Observe 
that  Asia  here  has  the  initial  syllable  long,  whereas  in  Asia,  the 
name  of  the  continent,  it  is  short. — Circum.  Used  here  like  nepl 
often  in  Greek,  to  express  not  so  much  motion  around  as  extension 
through  space.  (Kiihnerf  G.  G.,  vol.  ii.,p.  26Qyed.  Jelf.)  —  Rimantur. 
In  the  mode  in  which  aquatic  bii-ds  suck  their  food  in  morassy 
ground.  {Valpy,  ad  lor..) — Caystri.  The  Cayster  was  a  rapid  river 
of  Asia,  rising  in  Lydia,  and,  after  a  meandering  course,  fatting  into 
the  JBgean  Sea  near  Ephesus.  It  is  now  called  the  KUchik  Minder, 
or  Little  Meander.     . 

385-387.  Certatim,  &c.  Alluding  to  their  habit  of  ducking  them- 
selves before  rain. — Largos  roret.  "  The  plenteous  water.'*  Ros, 
poetic  for  aqua. — Infundere.  Wagner  and  others,  who  r^ad  varitt 
in  line  383,  regard  varia  volucres  either  as  the  nominative^absolute, 
or  else  infunderet  objectare,  6lc  ,  as  absolute  infinitives,  for  infundurU^ 
objectant,  &c. — Currere  in  undas.  This  may  be  observed  among  the 
habits  of  the  swan.  {Valpy,  qd  loc.)~^Et  studio  incas9um,  dtc. 
«  And  to  act  from  an  unavailing  desire  of  washing  themselves." 
GesHo  is  to  manifest  one's  intention,  wish,  or  desire,  by  position, 
bearing,  and  movement.  The  birds,  on  this  oceasion,iseem  active- 
ly employed  in  washing  themselves ;  but  it  is  all  without  effect, 
their  labour  all  seems  unavailing,  for  they  are  no  sooner  out  of  the 
water  than  they  plunge  into  it  again.  {Vossy  ad  loc.)  There  is  no 
allusion  here,  as  Voss  correctly  remarks,  to  any  thickness  or  oili* 
ness  of  plumage  that  prevents  the  water  from  penetrating,  and  thus 
renders  the  labour  of  the  birds  an  unavailing  one. 
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888--392.  Cemix  trnproba,  **  The  impadent  crow.'*  The  term  tm- 
proba  refers  particalarly  to  the  bold  and  continued  croakingof  the 
bird.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Hejne :  **  damore  improbo^  mmio, 
continud  croHtMHone  edque  odtosd,**  So,  also,  Yosa :  '*  Schamlos  nift 
auch  die  Krfth,"  &e.  Some  render  improba  "unlucky,"  but  less 
correctly. — Plena  voce.  "  With  thick-toned  cry."  Servius  reads 
rauta  for  pten&j  an'd  is  followed  in  this  by  some  modem  editors. 
But  rau€&  is  a  mere  gloss,  and  not  a  very  correct  one  either.  Vir- 
gil means  a  kind  of  thick,  choking  cry.  Compare  the  language  of 
Pliny  {H.  N.^  z.,  12),  who,  in  speaking  of  crows,  observes,  "  Pesti- 
mat  eorum  significatio,  evm  gluiiunt  vocem,  veluti  sirangvlmti," — P/»- 
viam  vocat.  The  ancients  thought  that  crows  not  only  predicted 
rain,  but  naturally  called  it.  (Lucret.,  ▼.,  1084,  seq-y-SoU.  Mark- 
ing its  habits  as  a  solitary,  not  gregarious  bird.  Commentators 
call  attention  to  what  they  consider  erident  marks  of  alliteration  ia 
this  line. 

Nee  noeturnat  6lc.  We  have  adopted  nee  with  Yoss,  instead  of 
the  commoft  reading,  ne.  The  former  binds  the  passage  more 
closely  to  what  precedes.  Nee  is  also  defended  by  Wunderlich,  in 
his  epistliB  to  Heeren,  p.  5.  —  Noctuma  earpentes.  penaa.  **  While 
plying  their  nightly  tasks."  Carpere  pensum  properly  means,  '*  to 
card  a'  certain  portion  of  wool  that  has  been  weighed  out  to  one.'* 
It  is  often, 'however,  as  in  the  present  case,  applied  in  a  general 
sense  to  the  operation  of  spinning,  or  weaving. — Hiemem.  **  The 
approaching  storm." — Testa.  A  lamp  of  terra  cotta^  or  baked  clay. 
— Scintiliare.  "  Sputter." — Et  putrea  conereseere  fungos.  "  And  foul 
fungous  excrescences  grow  about  the  wick."  Both  the  sputtering 
of  the  oil  and  the  growth  of  these  would  proceed  from  a  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere. 

393-394.  Nee  minus.  Afler  the  signs  of  wind  and  rain,  the  poet 
now  proceeds  to  give  those  of  fair  weather. — Ex  imbri  soles,  6m, 
•*  Sunny  days,  and  fair  open  weather  succeeding  to  rain ;"  literally, 
<*  after  rain."  Martyn  reads  eximbres,  agreeing  with  soles,  and  ren- 
ders as  follows :  "  unshowery  suns."  He  thinks  this  more  poetical 
than  the  common  reading,  and  says  it  is  certain  that  YirgiFs  mean- 
ing could  not  be  that  the  observations  alluded  to  in  the  text  are  to 
be  made  during  the  rain,  dec.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
good  authority  whatever  for  such  a  compound  as  eanmbris ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  ex  imbri  does  not  signify,  while  it  actually  rains,  but, 
rather,  immediately  after  a  shower,  during  which  interval  one  may 
judge  whether  the  bad  weather  is  likely  to  continue  or  not.  Yirgil 
here  gives  us,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  certain  prognostics  of 
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the  latter ;  while  proapk^re  plaialy  intimates  somethios  futare,  and 
shows  the  poet's  meaning  to  be,  when  the  weather  is  not  quite  set- 
tled, but  is  going  to  change  from  bad  to  good.  We  find>  too,  after- 
ward, at  venrse  413,  that  the  showers  are  but  just  over,  when  the 
rooks  foretett  a  ehange,  and  promise  fair  weather.~-(AoU«vorfA, 
•dloe.) 

d9&-403.  Aeiet  obtnsa  videtur.  **  Does  their  light  appear  dim.'* 
The  first  sign  of  fair,  settled  weather  is  the  brightness  of  the  stars. 
— (^noxU.^  **  indebted.**  The  second  sign  is  here  given ;  the 
moon,  naoiely,  arises  with  such  an  exceeding  brightness,  that  one 
wottld  rather  think  her  light  to  be  her  own,  than  only  borrowed 
f)rom  thft  sua.-* TenMM  kit^  vtUera.  **  Thin  fleeces  of  wool-like 
clouds.**  These  fleecy,  thin  clouds  are  signs  of  rain.  Their  being 
BO  longer  carried  through  the  air  is  VirgiPs  third  sign.  Compare 
Pitft.  {H,  iV.,  ZTiii.,  n//.),  "  Si  nubet  utvellera  lana  spargetUur  mulUB 
ab  orientCt  aquam  in  triduum  jfriBsaffiunt."  —  Non  tepidum  ad  4oUm, 
dee.  The  fourth  sign  of  fair  weather. — AUyones.  '*  The  Halcyons.'* 
Ceyz  and  Alcyone,  as  a  reward  of  their  mutual  affection,  were 
changed  after  death  into  halcyons,  and,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
gods  decreed  that  the  sea  should  remain  calm  while  these  birds 
built  their  nests  iq;K>n  it.  The  halcyon  is  our  kingfisher ;  but  aU 
that  is  said  about  its  nest  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  days  of 
ealm,  is  untrue. — Nen  or€  solutos.  "  Nor  do  the  filthy  swine  remem- 
ber to  toss  about  with  their  mouth  the  loosened  bundles  of  straw,*' 
t.  «.«  the  swine  no  longer  carry  about  wisps  of  straw  in  their 
mouths.    Virgil's  fifth,  sign. 

Nebula.  "The  mists.**  VirgiPs  sixth  sign.  Tendency  down- 
ward of  the  mists. — Ima,  <*  The  low  grounds.** — Sdis  et  occasum, 
dtc.  **  While  the  owl,  watching  the  setting  of  the  sun  from  jkhe 
highest  roof-top,  plies  to  no  purpose  her  late  strains.**  The  mean- 
ing is  simply  this,  that  the  owl,  which  commonly  ihdicates  unfavour- 
able weather  by  her  note,  now  utters  that  note  to  no  purpose,  since 
the  signs  of  fair  weather  are  so  certain  $»  not  to  be  changed  by  any 
evil  presage  that  may  come  from  her. 

404-409.  Apparet  liquido,  dec.  The  seventh  sign  of  fair  weather ; 
the  sea-eagle  pursuing  the  ciris.  —  lAquido.  "Clear.** — Nitut. 
Minos  having  laid  siege  to  Megara,  of  which  Nisus  was  king,  be- 
came master  of  the  place  through  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  Nisus  had  a  purple  or  golden  lock  of  hair 
growing  on  his  head,  and,  as  long  as  it  remained  uncut,  so  long  was 
his  life  tOi  last.  Scylla,  having  seen  Minos,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  resolved  to  give  him  the  victory.    She  accordingly  cut  off  her 
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father's  precioas  lock  as  he  slept,  and  he  immediately  died.  The 
town  was  then  taken  by  the  Cretans ;  bat  Minos,  instead  of  reward- 
ing the  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural  treachery,  tied  her  by 
her  feet  to  the  stera  of  his  vessel,  and  thas  dragged  her  along  till 
she  was  drowned.  Nisus  was  changed  after  death  into  the  bird 
called  the  sea  eagle  (cUideroc),  and  Scylla  into  that  named  ciris  («er- 
pcf),  and  the  father  continoally  pursues  the  daughter,  says  the  le- 
gend, to  punish  her  for  her  crime.  The  ciris  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  species  of  lark ;  but  it  Is  rather  a  sdlitary 
bird,  With  a  purple  crest»  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and 
shores  of  the  sea. 

Inimieuf  atrox.  **  An  unrelenting  foe."  Many  editors  separate 
these  two  words  by  a  comma,  regarding  each  as  an  adjective. 
Wunderlich  Connects  alrox  in  an  adverbial  sense  with  insequitur, 
-^Se  fen  ad  auras.^  «  Mounts  the  Bky.^'^Fugiens.  **  Fleeing  be- 
fore him."        "^ 

410-416.  Turn  UquidoB  eorviy  dte.  "Then  do  the  rooks,  with 
compressed  throat,  redouble  thrice  or  four  times  their  clear  notes." 
Eighth  sign  of  fair  weather.  The  clear,  contented  note  of  the 
rooks.  Observe  that  liquidag  is  here  opposed  to  rauca»y  which  lat- 
ter would  be  the  cry  of  the  birds  in  question  if  presaging  rain. — 
Preaso guttwrt.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  cry  a  more  piercing 
one. — CubUibus  aUii,  *'  In  their  lofty  abodes."  The  gregarious 
disposit^  of  the  roolcs,  particularly  during  incubation,  on  the  tops 
of  lofty  trees,  is  well  known. — Neacio  qua  pr^er  sMum,  6co.  **  In- 
fluenced by  I  know  not  what  unusual  feeling  of  delight,  they  make 
a  rustling  noise  together  among  the  leaves."  We  have  recalled 
the  preposition  before  foliia,  with  Jahn  and  Wagner.  The  common 
reading  would  make  foliis  the  abUuivus  ingtrumentalitf  and  quite 
change  the  meaning. 

Imiribtta  acfis.  "  The  showers  being  over."  Actis  for  exaetis,^^ 
Hand  equidem  credo,  &,c.  "  Not,  I  do  indeed  believe,  because  they 
have  from  on  high  any  portion  of  intellect."  Virgil  here  follows 
Epicurus  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Psrthagoreans  and  others, 
namely,  that  all  animals  possessed  a  portion  of  the  anima  mundi,  or 
great  world-pervading  spirit,  and,  consequently,  were  animated  by 
an  intellectual  principle. — Aut  rerum  fato  prudeniia.  Some  here 
follow  the  explanation  given  by  Yoss,  who  joins /ato  rerum  in  con- 
struction ;  so  that  the  idea  will  be  this, "  an  understanding  superior 
to  the  fates,"  ».  e.,  which  the  fates  obey.  Ifo  who  predicts  the  fu- 
ture, seems,  says  Yoss,  by  the  certainty  of  his  prediction,  to  com- 
mand the  future^  as  it  were ;  so,  according  to  the  opinion  wMch 
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Virgil  here  opposes,  the  rooks  seem  not  merely  to  announce  a 
coming  change  of  weather,  but  actuaUy  to  exercise  some  inauence 
over  its  coming ;  to  bring  it,  as  it  were,  Iqr  their  cry.  The  explana^ 
tion  of  Heyne  and  others,  however,  is  far  preferable,  namely,  "  or 
a  knowledge  of  things,  granted  by  fate,  superior  to  what  is  aUowed 

unto  mortals." 

417-423.  Vcrum,  vM  tempestas,  &c.     "  But  when  the  storm,  and 
the  fluctuatmg  vapours  of  the  sky,  have  changed  their  courses,''  i. 
«.,  when  the  storm  and  the  rain  havfe  departed.— £/  Jvpiter  uvidus 
auttrts,  &c.    "  And  the  air,  saturated  with  moisture  by  the  southern 
winds  (that  have  just  ceased),  condenses  the  things  that  just,  before 
■were  rare,  and  rarefies  what  were  dense."    Jupiter^  the  lord  of  the 
air,  is  here  put  figuratively  for  the  air  itself.— ITridfu*.    This  is  the 
true  reading  here,  not  kumidus^  as  some  editions  have  it.    Bumidut 
is  merely  opposed  to  siccvs  or  aridtu,  whereas  uvidus  is  a  tar  stronger 
term,  and  equivalent  to  "  largiter  humensy    (Consult  Wagner ^  ad 
loc.y—Aiutris.    The  southern  winds  s^re  here  named,  as  having 
been  the  bearers  of  the  rains  that  have  just  ceased. — Vertuntur 
species  amnwrum,    "  The  images  of  their  bosoms  are  completely 
altered,"  i.  «.,  their  feelings  become  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
they  ^ad  previously  been,  and  as  /fair,  weather  succeeds  the  storm, 
so,  with  them,  pleasurable  emotions  take  the  place  of  opposite  ones. 
Et  pectora  motusf  dec.    "  And  their  breasts  now  receive  dififerent 
impressions  (they  received  dififerent  ones  from  these  while  the 
wind  was  driving  onward  the  clouds)."    We  have  enclosed  uUos, 
ium  nuMla  veiUus  agehat  in  a  parenthesis,  as  recommended  by  Wun^ 
derlich,  and  dearly  required  by  the  sense.    We  must  supply  concip* 
iehant  with  this  second  alios.    Some  render  a/to«,  alios  ^*  other  than," 
but  by  what  process  is  quite  unknown. — Hinc  ilU  eoncentust  6lq, 
**  Hence  that  choral  harmony  of  the  feathered  race  in  the  fields,"  t. 
«.,  when  fair,  serene  weather  succeeds  to  storm  and  gloom. — Ooati' 
Us.    "  Exulting." 

424-431.  Si  vero  solem  ad  rapidum^  dto.  Having  shown  how  the 
changes  of  weather  are  predicted  by  animals,  the  poet  now  proceeds 
to  explain  the  prognostics  that  are  given  by  the  sun  and  moon ; 
and  begins  with  the  moon. — Lunasque  seqt^entes  ordine,  "  And  the 
phases  of  the  moon  as  they  follow  on  in  order." — CrasHna  hora, 
"  The  morrow's  hour,"  i.  «.,  the  morrow. — Insidiis.  "  By  the  de- 
ceitful appearance,"  «.  «.,  fair  and  serene  to  the  view  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  to  end  in  storm  and  rain. 

Luna  reverUnteSt  dec.  Aratus,  who  treats  at  large  of  the  eigne 
afiTorded  by  the  moon,  makes  especial  mention  of  the  third  and 
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fourth  days,  between,  which  the  first  phase  falls.  (Diotem.,  49.) 
VIrgit,  therefore,  foilowing  him,  alludes  here  to  the  third  day  of  the 
moon's  risin|^,  when  she  first  **  collects  her  returning  fires,''  t.  e.,  when 
her  horns  first  become  Tisible.  To  the  mention  of  this  third  day  suc- 
ceeds, at  verse  432,  that  of  the  fourth.— St  mgmm  obtcuro^  du>.  **  If 
she  shall  embrace  a  portion  of  dusky  air  with  darkened  horn." 
The  first  sign  from  the  moon.  If  darkened  when  new,  she  betokens 
a  rain  storm. — Ore.  **  Over  her  visage.'*  For  in  ore.  There  is  no 
need  whatever  of  our  either  reading  ora  <t.  e.,  quoad  ora),  or  regard- 
ing ore,  as  it  stands,  for  an  old  dacive,  instead  of  ori.  Both  of  those 
expedients  are  mentioned  by  Voes,  though  he  gives  the  preference 
to  the  latter,  referring  to  the  use  of  morie  for  tnorii  in  Aulus  Gelltus, 
!.;  24. — Pfuebe.  In  Hesiod  (Tkeofr.,  136),  Phcebe  is  a  daughter  of 
Uranus  and  Gaea.  In  the  later  mythology,  however,  after  the  sun 
god  had  become  confounded  with  Apollo,  and  received  the  appeUar 
tion  of  Phcsbus,  his  sister,  the  moon-goddess,  obtained  the  name  of 
Phkebe  (^oi6n)- 

432^^437.  Certis9tmiu  auetor,  *<  The  surest  source  of  presage. "«-r 
Purn.  ** Clear  of  radiance" — Neque  oUusis  comibus.  " And  with 
unblunted  horns-."  Aratus  (Otorem.,  63)  and  Varro  (s^  Piin.,  xviii., 
3S,  79)  both  state,  th;it  if  the  horns  of  the  moon  appear  blunted  on 
the  fourth  night,  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  sure  to  foUow.-^Vb- 
taque  servatif  dec.  Navigation,  too,  will  be  Isafe,  if  the  moon  ap- 
pear on  her  ftwrth  night  with  horns  not  blunted. — Glauco,  ei  Pan* 
opetBi  dec.  '*To  Glaucus  and  Panopea,  and  Melicertes  the  son  of 
Ino."  Three  sea  deities  are  here  named,  to.  whom  the  mariner 
will  pay  his  vows  on  having  made  a  voyage  undisturbed  by  any  tem- 
pest. Glaucus  was  a  fisherman,  who,  obsetviog  that  his  fish,  on 
touching  a  certain  herb,  recovered  their  strength,  and  leaped  again 
iuto  the  water,  had  the  curiosity  to  taste  it  himself;  whereupon  he^ 
immediately  plunged  into  the  water,'  and  became  a  sea  god.^-Pan- 
opea.  Panopea  was  one  of  the  Nereids.*~/7>do  Melictrta.  Ino  was 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  ^  Athamas,  kingof  Orchomenus. 
Fleeing  from  the  fury  of  her  insane  husband,  who  had  already  de- 
stroyed one  of  their  children, -she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  with 
her  son  Melicertes,  from  the  clifif  of  Moluris,  near  Corinth.  The 
gods  took  pity  on  her,  and.  made  her  a  sea-goddess,  under  the 
name  of  Leucothea,  and  Melicertes,  a  sea-god,  under  the  name  of 
Palemon. 

438-444.  8oL  quoque,  dec.  We  come  now  to  the  signs  aflbrded 
by  the  sun.  The  first  three  lines  of  this  passage  are  closely  imi- 
tated from  as  many  of  Aratus.    (DioBem.,  87-89. >—£c/«r/.    "  Ho 
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brings  on  his  retttrri."— ^Bf  qva.  "And  those  which  h*  girea." 
Observe  here  the  zeugma,  rrfert  being  understood,- in  the  sense  of 
daL—Nascentefn  artum,  **  Hih  first  risingr"  i.  €.,  his  disk  on  his  first 
r'lMg.^Medioque  rejugrerit  orbe.  "And  shall  haye ^receded  from 
the  view  with  themtddle  portion  of  his  disk."  The  sigo  referred 
to  heie  is  when  the  sun,  to  use  Pliny's  language,  appiears  concave 
or  hollow,  that  is,  when  the  (Miter  edges  merely  are  bright^  while 
the  inner  part  is  obscured  with  clouds,  and  seems,  therefore,  to  re* 
cede  from  the  view.  Compare  the  language  of  Aratus  <i>tM«m.» 
96),  ondre  KolXoc  hido/ievoc  nepiriX^y  and  also  Pliny  (H.  N.,  xviii., 
36,  T8),  "  concavtts  oriens  [sol]  plttmas  pradieiL^* 

Urguet.  "  Is  pressing  on."  The  advance  of  the  storm-wind  is 
compared  to  the  rapid  march  of  a  mighty  host. — Ab  aUo»  -  **  From 
the  ^eep."'-Arboribtisque  satUque,  dec.  Observe  the  rapid^  succes- 
sion of  dactyls,  as  typical  of  the  onset  of  the  southern  blast. 

445-449.  Aiu  uM  tub  iucem,  dec.  The  sign  here  meant  is  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  scatter  themselves  in  difi*erent  directions  at  hicT 
first  rising,  among  thick  clouds,  or,  in  other  words,  have  a  parted 
and  broken  appearance. — Sese  diverai  rumptnt,  */  Shall  break  (and 
scatter)  theihserves  in  difierenf  directions.'^' — AtU  tibi  paUidd,  dec.  A 
pale  dawn  is  meant,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  sign,  is  a  pre* 
cursor  of  hail. — T«m  multa  in  tectis,  dtc.  "  So  thick  does  the  hor* 
rid  hail  leap  rattling  on  the  house-tops." 

450-457.  Hoe  etiam,  &C.  *'  This,  also^  it  wiM  be  more  profitable 
for  US  to  Tcmember  vrhen  the  sun  shall  now  be  departing,  the  heav- 
ens having  been  traversed  by  it," «.  e.^  it  will  be  more  important 
lor  US  to  watch  the  signs  which  the  sun  may  give  in  the  evening 
when  setting,  since  these  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  morning  at  sunrise.  The  latter  soon  disap- 
pear as  that  luminary  advances  in  his  course,  whereas  the  former 
last  for  some  time.  Aratus  also  makes  the  evening  signs  more 
worthy  of  reliance.  (Diosem.,  IGB.y^Ipsius  in  vuUu  erriire.  "  Stray* 
ing  on  his  disk." — Caruleae.  What  Virgil  here  calls  "  dark  blue," 
is,  with  Aratus,  black.  (Dioaem.t  lO2,)^Eur0s,  "Southeastern 
blasts,"  t.  e.,  storms  of  wind,  especially  from  the  southeast.  This 
wind  was  particularly  dreaded  by  the  Italian  husbandmen. — Sin 
maeuUt  incipeni,  dcC.  A  mingling  of  the  dark  blue  spots  with  the 
red  betokens  wind  and  rain. — Pariter  fervere,  "  To  be  in  a  ferment 
alike,"  t.  «.,  to  be  disturbed  in  equal  degree.  Observe  iliat  fervlre, 
vnth  the  short  penult,  is  here  from  the  old  stem-form  fervo,  -ire. — 
JVoft  quisquam  me  moneat,  "  Let  no  one  advise  me."  Momai  in  the 
sense  otauet^  «U,  or  9u^d$^. 
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4M-M(K  At  #t,  quum  referctqve  dienij  &c.  A  bright  disk  at  Biora- 
iog  and  eveDiDg  betokena  clear  weather,  and  the  blowing  of  the 
cloud-dispelling  north  wind. — Nimbu,  **  By  any  apprehension  of 
tempests." — Claro  aguUone.  "  By  the  clear  wind  of  the  north." 
The  north  wind,  m  the  snmmer  season,  brought  a  clear  sky  aad 
serene  weather.    Hence  the  epithet  cUarus  here  applied  to  it» 

461«466.  Denique,  quid  vesper  eerus  vehai,  dbc.  In  a  word,  adda 
the  poet,  we  can  learn  with  the  utmost  certainty  from  the  sun  what 
kind  of  weather  the  evening  is  going  to  bring  with  it,  whether  it 
will  then  be  ilKir  or  rainy. — Serena*  nubes.  "  The  serene  clouds,** 
t.  e.,  those  without  rain,  and  betokening  sei^ne  weather. — Cogiiei, 
«  May  be  derising,*'  t.  e.,  what  mischief  it  may  be  preparing. — Fml- 
«»m.  "  A  deceiver.*'  Equivalent  to  faUentem, — Cacoe  ineUare  <m^ 
ftttUme,  **  That  secret  commotions  impend,"  u  e.,  that  eornmottooa 
are  secretfy  preparing.  Tumndtue  is  here  used  in  a  general  sens* 
fot  any  popular  disturtiance  or  outbreak.  Strictly  speaking,  bow« 
OTer,  it  was  tiie  name  giTen  to  a  sudden  or  dangerous  war  in  Italy 
(nr  Cisalpine  Qaul. — Twmescere,  "  Are 'beginning  to  swell  forth  into 
the  light." 

4<I5^468.  BU  etiam,  dtc.  Haring  just  observed  that  the  sun  fora- 
tells  wars  and  tumults,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  won* 
derful  paleness  of  th6  sun  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  then 
digresses  into  a  beautiful  account  of  the  other  prodigies  which  ara 
said  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  time.— ^utm  tuptU  oUoiurd,  dec. 
"  When  he  shrouded  his  bright  head  with  a  dark  ferruginous  hue.'* 
According  to^ Plutarch  {Viti  Cdu.^  e,  «9),  Pliny  {H.  if.,  ii.,  SOX  &&<& 
Dio  Cassius  (xlv.,  17),  the  sun  appeared  of  a  diu  and  pallid  hue 
after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  contihued  so  during  the 
whole  of  the  year :  6Xov  yap  kicetvov  rdp  htavriw  o)xpb(  fikp  6  Kiickoc 
udi  fiapftapvyac  ohx  hx*^ -dvireXkiev.  (PhU.,  L  e.)  It  is  said,  too,  that 
for  want  of  the  natujfal  heat  of  that  luminary,  the  fruits  rotted  with- 
out coming  to  maturity.  What  Plutarch  calls  paleness,  Virgil,  it 
will  be  perceived,  denominates,  by  a  stronger  term,  ferrugo,  This^- 
of  course,  is  the  license  of  poetry.  The  phenomenon  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  is  thought  by  some  modern  inquirers  to  have 
been  oocesioned  by  spots  on  the  sun,  and  this  is  the  more  probable 
opiniott.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  an  actual  eclipse 
Of  the  SUB  that  same  year,  in  the  month  ni  Nervember.  {Berlm, 
Aitrm,  Tafehty  ii., p.  188.) 

hnput^^  ^fcMffum,  Sue.  "  And  an  impious  generation  apprehend* 
ed  eteraa!  night,"  t.  <.,  and  the  men  of  that  impious  age  appro- 
iMttdedt  dto.    The  ag^  ia  ham  oaltod  impioas  becmse  polhiM  by 
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tbe  assassination  of  Caesar. — Sacida.  Employed  here  somewhat 
aAer  the  manner  of  Locretias.  Thus,  9<Bcla  ferarum  {Lucrets^  iii., 
754) ;  hominum  sada  {Id.,  v.,  340). 

47(K473  Obseena,  ** Ill-omened ;"  literally,  "filthy,"  and  thus 
answering  to  the  Greek  l3op6op66ffC'  (Consult  Daderlein,  LmI,  Syn., 
ii.,  p.  52.)  Appian  mentions  dogs  howling  like  wolves,  after  the 
death  of  Caesar ;  and  Ovid  speaks  of  dogs  howling  by  night  in  the 
forum,  and  about  piivate  dwellings  and  the  temples  of  the  gods.— 
Imporhinit.  **  Presaging  i\\."—iSigna  dabanL  '*  Gave  many  a  sign.'* 
Observie  the  force  of  tbe  imperfect  in  dbnoting  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  an  act. 

Quoties  Cyclopum,  dec.  **  How  often  did  we  see  JEina,  boiling 
forth  from  its  burst  furnaces,  pour  a  glowing  deluge  upon  the  fields 
of  tbe  Cyclopes.*'  Livy,  as  quoted  by  Servins,  states  that  there 
was  a  violent  eruption  of  .£tna  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Cesar,  and  that  not  only  the  neighbouring  cities,  but  even  Rhegiom 
suffered. — Cyclopum  agros.  _  Homer  makes  the  Cyclopes  to  have 
dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily.  A  later  age,  however,  placed 
them,  as  the  ministers  of  Vulcan,  in  the  caverns  of  .£tna,  or  else 
in  theiEolian  isles. — lAquefactique  saxa,  "And  melted  stones,'*^ 
t.  e.,  lava. 

474-460.  Armorum  sonitumi  dec.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  clashing  of 
arms,,  and  tbe  noise  of  trumpets  and  boras ;  Appian  also  mentions 
great  shouts  in  the  air,  clashing  of  arms,  and  rushing  of  horses. 
Perhaps  this  was  some  remarkable  aurora  seen  about  that  time  in 
Germany. — Alpes.  Pliny  states  that  the  Alps  were  frequently  sha- 
ken by  earthquakes.  {H.  N.,  ii.,  80,  seq.) — VtUgo  exaudita.  **  Was 
eommonly  heard."  —  Sitmflaera  modis;  dee.  **  Spectres  strangely 
pale." — Peeudes.  "  Cattle."  By  peeude*  the  poet  seems  to  mean 
oxen,  fbr  these  are  the  cattle  that  are  said  to  have  spoken  on  this 
occasion — Infandum !  "  Omen  of  unutterable  horror."  The  punc- 
tuation of  the  best  editions  refers  this  back  to  pecudesque  locukt,  not 
to  sistunt  amnes. 

SUtunt  amne*.  '^The  rivers  stop."  Supply  te.  Observe  the 
change  from  the  past  to  the  present  tense.  This  is  done  to  render 
the  description  more  graphic,  as  if  the  poet  were  recounting  what 
be  sees  actually  taking  place  under  his  own  eyes.-— I>eAt«nin<. 
'*  Gapes  deeply  downward."  ^  Ovid  mentions  an  earthquake-  at 
Rome  about  this  time.  — Et  maatum  illaerimat,  dec  **  Tbe  mottm- 
fill  ivory,  too,  weeps  in  the  temples,  and  the  bronze  statues  sweat," 
f  e.,  the  statues  of  ivory  and  bronze  shed  tears,  and  pour  out  per- 
apiratioa  ia  tbe  temples  where  they  stand.   Appian  says  that  aow^ 
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Statues  even  sweated  blood.  Ovid  meotions  the  ivory  images 
sweating  in  a  thousand  places,  **  miUe  loei*  lacrymavU  c^mt."  (^tfc^, 
XV ,  792.)  TiboUus  also  speaks  of  the  statues  oi  the  gods  weeping, 
"  Et  simulacra  DeAm  laerynuu  fudisse  U^enUt"  (i.,  3,  28). 

481-486.  Proluit  insano,  dec.  **  £ridAnus,  monarch  of  (Italian) 
rivers,  whirling  along  with  maddening  eddy,  washed  away  whole 
forests."  Eridanus,  the  Greek  and  earlier  name  for  the  Po.  Ob- 
serve th?Lt  fluviorutn  here  refers  to  the  Italian  rivers  merely. — TuJit. 
**  Bore  off.**  Dio  Cassius  relates  that,  shortly  after  Cesar's  death, 
the  Po  overflowed  its  banks,  and  then,  suddenly  receding  again, 
left  behind  it  a  large  number  of  wator  snakes  on  the  adjacent 
country. — TrisHbu*  aut  extU,  &c.  "  Did  Cither  the  extremities  fail 
to  wear  tT  threatening  appearance  4n  the  inauspicious  entrails." 
Supply  cestaveruftt.  The  exta  were  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  which  were  examined  by  the  diviners.  The  ex- 
tremity of  any  one  of  these,  more  particularly  of  the  liver,  was 
called  fibra,  which  is  also  the  prnnitive  meaping  of  the  lerra.  Thus 
Varro  remarks,  **Antiqui  fibrum  dieebarU  txtrtmum^  a  quo  in  scigis 
finibriie,  et  in  jecore  exiremum  fibra,  fiber,  dictum,    {L.  L  ,  v.,  p.  85.) 

Puteis  manare  cruor,  Ovid  speaks  of  its  raining  blood :  **  Sape 
inter  nimbot  gutta  ceeidere  €ruenta."  {Met.,  xv.,  7S9.y^-AUa  urbes. 
'*  Lofty  cities,"  t.  e.,  cities  buiH  on  elevated  places,  like  Rome,  for 
example,  on  her  seven  hiUs.  The  omen,  in  this  case,  would  con- 
sist principally  in  the  wolves  boldly  entering  such  places.  Another 
reading  is  tdte,  *<to  their  very  centre,"  but  this  is  4ess  forcible. 
Ynss,  however,  takes  aluif  in  an  adverbial  sense,  and  gives  it  this 
same  meaning  of  alte. 

487-492.  Non  alias  ozlot  dec.  Thunder  and  lightning  in  a  clear 
sky  were  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  fearful  omen. — Nee  diri  toiiesy  &c. 
Fiery  meteors  are  said  to  have  ^>een  seen  about  this  same  time. 
The  poet,  however,  would  seem  to  refer  principally  to  the  star  or 
comet  that  appeared.  (Compare  note  on  Eclog.,  ix.,  46  )-'Ergo 
inter  sese^  dec.  *'  Philippi,  therefore,  beheld  Roman  forces  engage 
a  second  time  with  equal  arms."  Ergo  marks  the  conclusion  to 
which  all  these  omens  tended,  namely,  a  civil  war.  The  train  of 
ideas,  then,  is  as  follows :  These  signs  and  portents  could  not 
prove  false,  and  therefore  a  war  ensued  of  such  a  nature  that  Ro- 
man met'  Roman  in  equal  armsi  dec. — Jterum.  To  be  joined  in 
construction  with  coucurrere,  Pharsalia  had  seen  the  first  meeting, 
in.  the  previous  civil  war ;  and  Philippi  now  beheld  the  second  one, 
in  this  second  intestine  conflict. 

.    Nee/uit  indignum  swperit^  dec.    "  Nor  waa  it  an  unmerited  pun- 

Aa2 
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ishment  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,*'  &c.,  t.  e.,  and  our  vices  richly  de- 
serred  so  serere  a  punishment  as  this,  dec. — Bis  sanguine  nagiro, 
dec.  i£mathia  was  an  earlier  name  for  Macedonia.  Here,  how* 
ever,  the  poet,  in  employing  it  for  Macedonia,  takes  the  latter  coon* 
try  in  its  subsequent  and  fuller  extent,  after  it  had  incoiporated 
nnder  the  same  name  with  itself  both  Thessaly  and  part  of  Thra<^. 
Hepce  .£mathia  and  the  broad  plains  of.  Hotmus  are  the  same  as 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Now,  Pharsaiia  was  in  Thes- 
saly, and  Philippi  in  Thrace,  whence  the  language  of  the  text, 
**  his  sanguine  nostro,"  dec. — B<emi  campbs.  The  ridge  of  Haemos 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Thrace.  Hence,  by  **  the  plains 
of  Hsmus"  is  meant  th^  countty  of  Thraoe. 

493-497.  Scilicet  et  tempus  venietj  dec.  "Ay,  and  the  time  will 
come,"  dtc.  Analogous  to  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  icTai  d?- 
irov  Koit  drav,  k.  t.  K.  Heyne  and  Wakefield  join  scilicet  with  what 
precedes,  but  this  wants  force. — Finibus.  Poetic  for  tprris. — MoU- 
tus.  '*  While  turning  up.*'  Used  for  tneliens^  (Consult  note  on 
verse  339. — Exesa  scabrd  ruhigine,  **  All  eaten  with  corrodiqg  rust." 
The  handle  of  the  Roman  pilum,  often  made  of  cornel,  was  partly 
square,  and  5|  feet  long.  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of  iron, 
and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the  state  here  described  by-Vir- 
gil.— Grandia  osta.  In  accordance  with  the  popular  belief  that  man- 
kind are  in  a  progressive  state  of  degeneracy.    (  Vulpy,  ad  loe.) 

498-503.  Di  patrii,  Indigetes,  dec.  "  Ye  gods  of  my  fathers,  ye 
deified  heroes  of  my  native  land,  and  thou,  Romulus,  ^nd  thou. 
Mother  Vesta."  We  have  placed  a  comma  after  po/m,  with  Wun- 
derlich,  thus  making  the  invocation  refer  to  two  classes  of  divin- 
ities, namely,  the  Di  patrii,  or  great  national  divinities,  and  the 
Indigetes,  or  deified  heroes.  To  the  first  class  would  belong  Vesta, 
to  the  second  Romulus.  As  regards  the  omission  of  the  connect- 
ing conjunction,  we  may  comparb  a  similar  construction  near  the 
commencement  of  the  present  book.  (v.  4-10.) — Tuscum  Tiberim, 
The  Tiber  is  called  **  Tuscan"  because  forming,  during  a  great  part 
of  its  course,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Etniria. — EomanA  PaUUia» 
"The  Roman  Palatium."  On  the  Palatine  hiU  Romulus  was  fa- 
bled to  have  laid  the  first  fbiindation  of  Rome.  Here  was  his 
abode,  and  here  also  Augustus  resided.  The  Roman  Palatium 
then  became  identical,  in  the  strains  of  poetry,  with  aU4bat  was 
glorious  in  the  past  and  present  annals  of  Rome. 

Nunc  saJUem  jutenem.  **  j^iB  yckithfhl  hero  at  least."  Alluding 
to  Augustus.  Observe  the  force  of  satiim.  Do  not  take  from  ns 
Augustus  at  least,  as  in  your  good  pleasttre  yen  have  deprived  us 
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of  Julius.  AugusttiB  was  at  this  time  about  twentj-soTen  yeart  of 
age,  and  hence  the  term  jwenis  applied  to  him.— »£ver«o.  <*Rii> 
ined." 

501-504.  Satis  jam  pridem,  dec.  "  Long  since,  indeed,  have  we 
Sufficiently  htotted  with  our  Mood  for  the  foul  peijury  of  Laome- 
dontean  Troy,"  i.  e.,  we  hams  suffend  snfficieDtly  already  for  the 
crimes  of  our  fathers,  as  well  as  our  owb.  Do  not  punish  us  any 
farther  by  taking  ffom  us  Aagu»tus,  who  can  alone  restore  our  re- 
ined affairs. — LaomedonUa  Troja.  -  Alhiding  to  the  refusal,  on  the 
pan  of  Laomedon,  to  keep  his  plighted  faith  with  Apollo  and  Nep* 
tune,  after  they  had  built  the  wills  Of  his  city. — Ferjuria.  Observ;e 
the  force  of  the  plural  here,  and  which  we  hsTo  endeavoared  to 
express  by  the  employment  of  an  epithet.  The  Romans  eUumed 
descent  from  the  Trojans,  and  therefore  had  to  render  atonement 
for  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers.  This  atonement  they  had  now 
paid  by  the  bloodshed  and  desolation  of  their  civil  contests. 

Nobis  te  inoidtt.  **  Has  envied  us  the  possession  of  thee."  The 
gods  have  long  since  been  anxious  that  Augustus  dioold  leave  the 
earth,  and  be  enrolled  in  tbeir  number.  Observe  the  force  of  jam 
pridem  in  converting  irmdet  into  a  perfect  in  our  idiouL  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  present  luimus  in  verse  502.— /fominttiia 
curare  triumphos.  **  That  thou  carest  (too  mucb>  for  mere  mortal 
triumphs."  In  the  language  of  the  courtly  flatterer,  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  triumphs  are  one  and  the  same  thing  for  Augustus. 

505-509i  Quippe  ubi,  ^q.  **  Since  here  right  and  wrong  are  con- 
founded." Ubi  is  equivalent  here  to  apud  quost  i.  e.,  homirus,  but 
in  our  idiom  It  is  best  rendered  by  the  meaning  of  Aic,  just  as  the 
relative  often,  near  the  beginning  of  a  clause,  may  be  translated  by 
the  personal  pronoun. — Tot  bdla  per  orbem.  Supply  sunt.  The 
language  ;of  the  text  would  .seem  to  suit  the  year  of  the  city  717, 
when  the  war  was  prevailing  between  Octavianos  and  Sestus  Pobb- 
peitts ;  wh^  misunderstandings  were  beginning  to  arise  between 
the  triumvirs ;  when  Antony  was  proieeuting  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  ^en  a  war  had  just  been 
brought  to  a  close  by  Agrippa  against  the  revolted  6au}8  and  Ger- 
mans.   {Heynct  ad  loc.) 

Tufm  malia  seelerum  fades.  *<  So  numerous  are  the  aspects  of 
guilt."— itMiM^M-eo^m>.  To  fill  the  ranks  of  WKr.^ConJUntur. 
'*  Are  fbrged."  Flare  and  eonfiare  are  properly  employed  to  denote 
the  melting  of  mfetals.  Here,  however,  the  meaning  is  a  more  en- 
larged one. — JFKse  movw  Euphrates.  Alluding  to  the  Parthians,  and 
other  Eastern  nations  oombiaed  with  them,  against  whom  Antony 
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WIS  ctTTfng  on  war. — BUnc  OrmtaTtia,  &e.     Allading  to  lh«  reTolt 

of  the  Gallic  and  Germanic  tribea.    It  bad  joit  been  quelled,  indeed, 
b;  Agrippa,  but  ia  represcnied  in  the  language  of  poetry  ai  still  ex- 

filO-GU.  Vicitia  Tvpiit,  tte.  Some  coiDinenlaUK*  refer  ihlt  to 
commolions  in  EEroria,  but  the  inBurrection  in  Ibat  quarter  took 
place  the  year  after  tbis,  and  ntapui  an  end  tobj  the  tidings  of  ibe 
Tictory  OTer  Seitua  Pompeiua.  It  iB'better,  tberefore.  to  make 
these  words  contain  an  allnsion  tu  citlI  dissensions  in  general. — 
Vi,  quum  eareeritiu,  &e.  The  eatntret  were  the  "  barriers"  in  the 
circus,  whence  the  charlote  started.  They  were  Tsnlts,  closed  ip 
front  by  gates  of  open  wood-work  {caMeili),  which  were  opened  sir 
multanenusly.  upon  the  signal  being  gives,  by  remnving  a  rope  at? 
lached  to  pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Herma.  placed  for  Iliat  purposQ 
between  each  vault  or  stall :  upon  which  the  gates  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  open  by  a  number  of  men.  The  fitllowing  cut  (froip 
a  marble  in  the  British  Museum)  represents  a  set  of  four  carccrtM, 
wiib  their  Hmut  and  cattctHi  upen,  as  led  after  the  chariuta  lia4 
started,  in  which  the  gates  aie  made  to  open  inward. 


Adduml  in  ipalia.  "They  add  round  to  round."  Each  conraa 
or  round  of  chariots  in  the  circuat^  from  oneof  the  starting- pi  aces, 
or  carctrct,  to  the  mtta,  or  goal,  and  back  i^ia,  was  termed  tpaii- 
um,  and  seven  of  these  had  to  be  performed  by  the  cootendisif 
chariots  before  winning  the  race.  The  ipaiia  were  made  around 
the  tpina,  or  low  wall,  ruhning  lengthways  down  the  course,  and 
at  each  end  of  it  were  three  wooden  cylinders  of  a  conical  shape, 
resting  on  a  base,  and  called  nula.  Around  these  mtia,  al  either 
end  of  the  ipina.  the  cbariiits  kept  turning.  The  langaage  of  tha 
teit  is  meant  to  express  the  accomplish  men  I  of  round  after  round, 
and  is  equivalent  merely  to  tpatia  ipaliii  tddunt.  Compare  the 
eiplanatiun  of  Freund  ( Wirttrb.,  L.  Spr.,  t.  v.  adUo),  "  fiigen  Zwiv 
chenriuBw  anf  ZwiacbeiuiuiDe."    The  foUnffioff  vood-cot  repi 
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resents  tbe  ground-plan  ota  Roman  citcdb,  with  ttie  tpiiu  ranninf 
klong  the  interior.  The  letters  E  E,  at  the  extremities  of  the  spina, 
mark  the  potitioo  of  the  mela; 


^ 


""-^y-, 


a    » 


3 


And  the  f<dlowin|!,  copied  from  a  maiUe  in  ttie  British  Mosennt, 
will  explain  (he  form  of  the  mtim. 
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*  ^OOK  II. 

Analysis  of  the  Subject. 

f.  Recapitulation  of  the  subject  of  the  previous  Book,  and  brief 
exposition  of  that  of  the  present  one.    (▼.  1-3.) 

II.  Invocation  of  Bacchus,  not  only  as  the  god  of  the  vine,  but 
of  fruits  in  general,    (v.  4-8.) 

UL  Origin  of  trees  and  fOanta.    (v.  9-34.) 

(A.)  Natural  origin,  (v.  10-Sl.>^Of  their  own  aoQOni  (v.  10- 
13.)— From  seed.  (v.  l4-l6.)<--Fioia  the  parent  root.  (v.  17^ 
19.) 

(B.)  Artificial  origin,  (v.  22-34 )— From  suckers,  (v.  23.)— From 
settings,  (v.  24-26.)— From  layers,  (v.  26-27.)— From  cut- 
tings. (V.  28.)~From  splittings  of  the  parent  trunk,  (v.  30.) 
—From  grafting,    (v.  32-34.) 

rv.  Modes  of  culture  proper  for  the  difierent  kinds  of  tree»  and 
plants.    (V.  35-82.) 

(A.)  Introduction,    (v.  35-38. )^-AddresB  to  Mae^^enas.    (v.  39- 

46.) 
(B.)  Mode  of  improving  those  that  have  a  nature  origin,    (v. 

47-60.) 
(C.)  Mode  of  rearing  those  that  have  an  arti&cial  origin  (v.  61-72), 

especially  by  means  of  inoculating  and  grafting,    (v.  73-82.) 

y.  Differences  in  trees  and  plants,    (v.  83-135.) 

(A.)  Differences  arising  from  variety  of  species,    (v.  83-108.) 
(6.)  Differences  arising  from  difference  of  soil.    (v.  109-113.) 
(G.)  Differences  arising  from  difference  of  country,    (v.  114-186.) 
(D.)  Praises  of  Italy,    (v.  136-176.) 

VI.  Of  soils.     (V.  177-268.) 

(A.)  Kind  of  soil  fit  for  olive-trees,  (v.  179-183.) — For  the  vine. 
(V.  184-194.)— For  raising  cattle,  (v.  196-202.)— For  com. 
(V.  203-211.)— Soil  suited  for  scarcely  anything,  (v.  212-216.) 
— Soil  suited  for  ahnost  any  purpose,    (v.  217-225.) 

(B.)  Mode  of  telling  each  kind  of  soil.  Whether  loose  or  bard.  (v. 
226-237.)— Salt  and  bitter,  (v.  238^247.)— Fat.  (v.  248-248.) 
—Moist.  (V.  261-263 )— Heavy  or  light  (v.  264.)— Black. 
(V.  266.)— Cold.    (V.  266-268.) 
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VII.  Culture  of  the  vine.    (t.  269-419.) 

(A.)  Details  concerning  the  Planting  of  the  vine,  (t.  269-363.) 
Digging  of  trenches  to  receive  the  young  cuttings  out  of  the 
nursery,  (v.  269-264.)— Nursery  of  young  cuttings,  (v.  266- 
268.  >— Setting  out  the  slips,  (v.  269-272.)— How  close  to- 
gether they  ought  to  be.  (v.  273-287.) — Depth  of  trenches. 
(V.  288-297.)— Other  precautions  to  be  exercised,  (v.  298-314.) 
-^Proper  time  for  setting  out.  (v.  816-322.)— Praises  of 
spring:  (V.  323-^46.)— General  care  to  be  taken  of  the  set- 
thigs.    (V.  346-363.) 

(B.)  After  pUiTtting,  the  earth  must  be  broken  up,  and  drawn  up 
around  the  roots,  (v.  864-367.)— Pales,  dtc.,  must  be  prepared 
as  supports  for  the  young  vines,  (v.  368-361.)— The  young 
shoots  are  to  be  'merely  nipped  with  the  fingers  al  first,  and  not 
to  be  pruned  with  the  pruning-knifb  until  some  time  after, 
when  they  are  stronger,  (v.  362-370.) — Hedges  are  to  be 
formed  arotind  (he  young  vines  as  a  protection  against  cattle, 
but  more  particularly  against  the  goat,  an  animal  sacrificed  to 
Bacchus,  on  account  of  its  being  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
vine.  (V.  371-396.)— The  ground  in  the  vineyard  is  to  be 
ploughed  three  or  four  times  every  year,  and,  in  fhot,  the  labour 
of  cultivating  vineyards  is  shown  to  be  never-ending,  (v.  397-« 
419.) 

VIII.  Care  of  other  trees  and  plants  much  lighter  than  that  of 
the  vine.    (v.  420-467.) 

<A.)  The  olive-tree.    (v.  420-426.) 

(B.)  Fruit-trees,     (v.  426-428.) 

(C.)  Wild  forest-trees,    (v.  429-463.) 

(D.)  IPreference  givei^  to  these  difierent  kinds  of  trees  over  the 

vine,  and  its  intoxicating  and  mischievous  produce,    (v.  463- 

457.)  . 

1%,  Blessings  of «  country  lifa    (v.  468-640.) 
X.  CoQclusion  of  the  Book.    (▼.  641-642.) 
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BOOK    II. 

\-9.  HuOentts.  "  Thus  far  have  I  sang/'  Supply  ^e<;«m.  This 
line  contains  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  subject  of  the  first  book. 
-■^Nunc  Uj  Baeehty  dec.  The  poet  next  proceeds  to  state,  with  equal 
brevity,  the  intended  subject  of  the  second  book ;  namely,  vines, 
forest-trees,  fruit-trees,  and  of  these  last  the  olive  in  particular.— 
Bacche,  Bacchus  not  only  brought  the  vine  into  Greece  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  {Athen.t  zv.,  5),  but  also  introduced  into 
that  country  all  kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
/ci^Aa  Atovvooio,  or  apples  of  Bacchus,  supposed  to  be  the  quince ; 
and  hence,  also,  his  sarnames  of  KcipYrt/iof  and  AevdpinK.-^SUves' 
tria  virguUa.  **  The  youi|g  forest-trees."  These  were  planted  out 
in  vineyards,  for  the  vines  to  creep  along,  in  place  of  stages.  Hence 
the  mention  that  is  here  made  of  them,  in  connexion  with  Bacchus 
and  the  vine.  Among  the  trees  meant  on  the  present  oecasioa  may 
be  named  the  elm  in  particular,  the  poplar,  the  ash,  dec. 

Tarde  cretcenUs  diva.  The  olive  is  specially  named,  but  the 
other  fruit-bearing  trees  are  also  meant,  of  which  thC'Olive  is  here 
made  a  kind  of  representative.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  on  agri- 
culture speak  of  the  olive  as  a  very  slow  grower,  and  have  hence 
given  it,  among  other  epithets,  that  of  b^Uapno^.  Pliny  quotes  a 
passage  from  Hesiod,  wherein  the  latter  says  that  the  planter  of  an 
olive-tree  never  lived  to  gather  the  fruit  of  it ;  hut  Pliny  adds,  that 
in  his  time  they  planted  olives  one  year,  and  gathered  the  fruit  the 
next.  Hesiod,  however,  spoke,  no  doubt,  of  sowing  the  pit  or  seed 
of  the  olive,  whereas  the  Roman  writer  seems  to  mean  tU^  trans- 
planting of  the  truncheons.    {Martyny  ad  loc.) 

4-8.  Pater  O  Lerute.  '*  O  Lenaean  parent."  The  term  paier  is 
here  applied  to  Bacchus,  not  with  any  reference  to  advanced  years, 
for  the  god  is  always  represented  by  the  ancient  artists  with  the 
attributes  of  youth  (compare  MuUer,  Archaolog.  der  Kunstt  p.  666), 
but  merely  as  indicative  of  his  being  the  beneficent  author  of  so 
many  good  gifts  unto  men. — Lenae.  Bacchus  was  called  Lenttiu, 
or  "  the  god  of  the  wine-press,"  from  the  Greek  AnvaXo^^  of  the  same 
signification,  itself  derived  from  Ai^vdf,  "  a  wine-press." — Tibi  pdm* 
pineoi  dtc.  "  For  thee  flourishes  the  field,  loaded  with  the  aatum* 
nal  produce  of  the  vine ;  for  thee  the  vintage  foams  wiii  iu  full 
vats."  Observe  here  the  force  of  iibi,  <*  for  thee ;"  t.  «.,  for  thy 
honour,  because  brought  about  by  thy  power  and  auspicious  influ- 
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ence. — Pampineo  auctumno.  More  literal]y|  **  with  viny  autumn.** 
The  reference  is,  as  Wunderlich  correctly  remarks,  to  the  period 
of  the  vintage,  which  is  named,  in  fact,  immediately  after. 

Nudataqut  mustOy  dec.  This  allades  to  the  custom,  still  continued 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  of  treadiog  out  the  grapes  with  the 
feet. — Coihurnis,  Bacchus  is  frequently  represented  with  rich  bus- 
kins.    {Midler f  Archaolog.  der  Kuntty  p.  567.) 

9-13.  Principio.  The  poet  begins  with  an  account  of  the  sever- 
al methods  of  producing  trees ;  and  first  he  speaks  of  the  three 
ways  by  which  they  are  produced  without  culture ;  spontaneously, 
by  seeds,  and  by  suckers  from  the  parent  root. — Arboribus  varia  est, 
6lc.  "  Nature  varies  in  the  production  of  trees ;"  i.  e.,  the  natural 
origin  of  trees  is  various.  The  natural  origin  of  trees  is  here  op- 
posed to  the  artificial  mode  mentioned  farther  on  (v.  22,  seqq.). — 
Sponte  sua.  "  Of  their  own  accord  ;"  i.  e.,  by  unassisted  nature. 
The  ancients  were  believers  in  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
plants,  a  doctrine  now  exploded. — Molle  siler.  **  The  soft  osier." 
The  sUer  is  the  osier,  or  Salix  vitellitui  of  Linnsus.  {Fie,  Flore  de 
VirgiUf  p.  163.) — Lentctque  geneata.  "And  the  pliant  broom." 
The  genesta  is  the  same  with  what  is  called  the  Spanish  broom, 
and  grows  in  great  abundance  in  most  parts  of  Italy.  The  ancient 
husbandmen  used  it  for  hedges  ;  the  modern  Italians  weave  baskets 
of  its  slender  branches.  The  flowers  are  very  swe«t,  last  long,  and 
afford  an  agreeable  food  for  bees.  (P/i«.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  37, 69.— Mar^ 
tj/n,  ad  loc.y^Salicta.  Put  for  salices,  the  willow  grounds  for  thtt 
trees  themselves.  (Consult  note  on  Edog.,  i.,  55.) — Glaucd  canen^ 
tiafronde.  "  White  (beneath),  with  leaf  of  bluish-green  (above).** 
This  is  a  beautifully  accurate  description  of  the  common  willow. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bluish  green  above,  while  the  under  part  is  cov- 
ered with  a  white  down.     (Martyn,  ad  loc,) 

14-16.  Posito  de  setnine.  "  From  seed  deposited  (by  the  parent 
tree  itself),"  i.  e.,  from  seed  that  has  fallen  on  the  ground  from  the 
branches  of  the  parent  tree. — Castanca.  Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  i., 
82. — Neniorumgue  Jovi  quctj  &c.  **  And  the  ssculus,  which,  tallest 
of  forest-trees,  blooms  in  honour  of  Jove  ;**  i.  e.,  is  sacred  to  Jove. 
Nemorum  is  here  put  poetically  for  arborum.  So  silvarum  for  arbo" 
rum,  V.  21,  26.  The  gender  in  maxima  refers  back,  of  course,  to 
asculuSf  and  we  may  compare  with  maxima  nemorum  the  analogous 
form  of  expression,  ** potentissimut  Gallia.*^  The  aseulus  belongs 
to  the  quercust  or  oak  family,  but  what  particular  kind  of  tree  is 
meant  here  remains  altogether  doubtful.  Martyn  is  in  favour  of 
the  bay  osLk.^Atque  habitat  GraOs,  <&c.    "  And  the  oaks  deemed 

6b 
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oracular  by  the  Greekcr.^    Alluding  to  the  sacred  oaks  at  Dodona, 
that  were  fabled  to  impart  oracles. 

17-21.  Pullulat  densisnma  silva.  "  A  very  thick  growth  of  suck- 
ers sprouts  forth."  PulltUat  here  is  a  very  appropriate  term.  Thus, 
Cato  {R.  R.t  51)  calls  these  suckers  jmlli ;  and  Pliny  {H.  iV.,  xvii., 
10,  12)  terms  them  puUuU. — Cerasis.  LucuUus  brought  the  cherry- 
tree  from  Eontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  into  Italy,  having  met  with  it,  du- 
ring his  campaigns  against  Mithradates,  at  Cerasus,  from  which 
city  it  took  its  name.  As,  however,  Servius  expressly  states  that 
cherry-trees  were  known  before  this  in  Italy,  we  must  suppose,  with 
Voss,  that  Lucullus  brought  over  the  improved  or  cultivated  cher- 
ry. This  view  would  harmonize  with  the  language  of  Servius, 
who  informs  us  that  the  cherries  previously  known  in  Italy  were  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  coma^  and  that  subsequently 
this  name  was  changed  to  coma-cerasa.  Pliny,  however,  it  should 
be  added,  expressly  denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Lucullij^. 

Vlmis.  Elms  were  in  great  request  among  the  ancients,  they 
being  preferred  before  all  other  trees  for  supports  to  the  vine. — Par- 
nana  laurus.  The  bay,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was  sacred  to 
Apollo.  The  finest  trees  of  this  kind  grew  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
according  to  Pliny  {H.  N.,  xv.,  30,  40).  As  Delphi,  the  seat  of 
Apollo's  celebrated  oracle,  was  situate  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus, 
there  is  a  double  allusion  in  the  epithet  Parnasia. — Se  subjicit. 
**  Rears  its  head."  Sub,  in  composition,  here  beautifuUymarks  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  young  tree. — Silvarum^  fruticumque,  &c .  "Of 
forest-trees,  and  shrubs,  and  the  tenants  of  the  sacred  groves." 
Observe  here  the  peculiar  use  of  silvarum  and  nemorum,  and  com- 
pare note  on  verse  15. — Fruticum.  This  name  is  given  to  shrubs 
which  do  not  rise  into  one  clean  stem,  but  break  into  a  number  of 
small  suckers.    {Valpyf,adloc.) 

22-25.  Sunt  alii.  **  There  are  other  (modes  of  producing  trees)." 
Supply  modi  arborum  creandarum.  Having  mentioned  the  several 
ways  by  which  plants  naturally  propagate  their  species,  he  now  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  those  methods  which  are  employed  by  the  art 
and  industry  of  man.  These  are  suckers,  settings,  layers,  cuttings, 
splittings  of  the  parent  trunk,  arid  grafting.— Quo*  ipse  rw,  &c. 
**  Which  experience  itself  has  found  out  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment." Observe  here  the  peculiarly  elegant  use  of  via  to  denote 
the"path"ofimprovemeht.--'P/ante*.  "  Suckers."— Tenw'iw.  We 
have  given  teneras  here  with  Manso,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.,  as 
far  preferable  to  the  common  reading  Unero.—Abscindens.    '*  Pluck- 
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ing  away.*'  The  suckers  are  pulled  up,  or  plucked  awa3ri  not  cut ; 
and  hence  abscindens  is  the  true  reading  here,  not  ubfcidengt  as  Hein- 
sius  gives  it.  Abseido  is  to  separate  or  renio?e  by  means  of  and 
sharp  instrument ;  abteinio,  by  any  other  means  more  or  lose  for* 
cible.    (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loc.) 

HU  itirpes  obruit  arvo,  iiC.  '*<Tbis  one  plants  settings  in  the 
ground,  (namely),  both  stakes  split  at  the  bottom  into  four,  and 
poles  with  the  wood  sharpened  to  a  point."  The  planting  of  set- 
tings is  the  fixing  of  the  large  branches,  like  stakes,  into  the  «artlL 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  and  they  are  both  stated  in  Terse 
35.  The  **  quadrifidas  suda**  is  when  the  bottom  is  slit  acMes  both 
ways,  and  the  **  acuta  ri^Kfre"  is  when  it  is  cut  into  a  point,  which  ia 
called  the  coitus  foot.    {Benson,  ad  loc.) 

26-27.  Siharum.  .For  arborum.  Compare  verse  16. — PrtiMet 
jfropaginis  arcu$.  *'  The  bent-down  arches  of  a  layer.*'  This  is 
propagating  by  layers,  which  are  called  technically  pro^^vfiet.  The 
Roman  agricultural  writers  use  the  term  pr»pagaiio  exelusirely  in 
the  sense  of  raising  by  layers,  which  is  the  mode  most  applicaUe 
to  the  vine,  (ilforfyn,  ad  loe.y^Bi  mta  mid  pUmtaria  terri.  "And 
nurseries  all  alive  in  their  native  earth.  *'  The  epithet  vha  veiers, 
as  Yoss  remarks,  to  their  living  as  yet  unsevered  from  the  parent 
tree.  Sud  tend  aUudes  to  the  earth  in  which  the  parent  pUnt 
stands. 

28-30.  Nil  radieii  egent  ulia.  The  poet  here  proceeds  ttt  deaenbe 
propagation  by  cuttings,  that  is,  by  planting  cuttings  taken  firom  the 
nppermost  shoots.  —  Referent.  **  Restoring."  Because  it  came 
originally  from  the  earth  through  the  medium  of  the  parent  tree. — 
Siemmutn  eaeumen.  "The  topmost  shoot.'*— ^tn  €i  eaudieHuM  mc- 
tie.  "  Nay,  even  after  the  trunks,  are  cut  in  pieoes.**  Alluding  to 
the  mode  of  dividing  the  trunk  itself,  and  planting  it  in  pieoes,  as  is 
practised  with  olives.  Th6  poet  speaks  of  it  justly  as  a  wonder 
that  olive-trees  should  thus  strike  roots  from  dry  pieoes  of  the 
trunk. 

32-34.  Et  90pe  alterius,  &c.  The- poet  now  epeaks  of  propaga- 
tion by  grafting,  and  subjoins  two  instances  of  the  results  of  this 
process.  With  alteriiu  supply  generit  arborum,  or  else  arbori$  sim- 
ply.— Impune.  "Without injury.** — Vertere.  "To change.**  Sup- 
ply se. — Mutatam.  "  Having  been  altered  by  this  process.'* — Inaita. 
"  Ingrafted.**  The  pear  and  apple  will  grow  a  year  or  two  on  each 
otber*8  stocks,  but  the  graft  of  both  soon  dies.  {Vtdpy,  adhc.y-^ 
El  prunis  lapidosa,  6lc.  "  And  the  stony  eomels  to  redden  on  the 
view  with  plums,**  t.  «.,  the  cornelian  cherry-tree  to  bear,  by  gnfU 
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ing,  red  plums.  Observe  that  coma^  the  fruit,  is  here  put  poetical- 
ly for  the  tree  itself ;  the  result,  however,  that  is  here  mentioned, 
namely,  obtaining  plums  from  cherry-trees,  is  pronounced  impossi- 
ble by  modern  physiologists.  The  great  principle  on  which  success 
in  grafling  depends  is,  that  the  tree  to  which  the  graft  is  to  be  ap- 
plied must  be  within  certain  limits  of  physiological  affinity  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  vital  union.  Hence  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  having  successfully  grafted  the  olive  on  the  fig,  plums  on 
pears,  and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  credited.  Modern  mvestigators 
explain  to  us  that  auch  incongruities  cannot  take  place,  and  the 
truth  of  this  position  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  experi- 
ments. 

In  translating  the  words  "  et  prunu  hpidosa  ruhescere  coma,*^  we 
have  followed  Heyne,  Voss,  and  Wunderlich.  Martyn,  however, 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  translates  as  follows  : 
**  And  stony  cornelian  cherries  to  glow  upon  plum  stocks.*'  He  has 
been  followed  in  this.by  Manso^  Jahn,  and  others  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  why,  when  the  object  of  grafting  is  to  improve,  such  a 
process  as  that  of  grafting  a  much  inferior  fruit  od  a  tree  yielding 
one  of  far  better  quality  and  nature  should  ever  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

35-^.  Fropriot  generaiim  cultus,  **  The  proper  modes  of  culti- 
vating trees  according  to  their  kinds,"  t.  «.,  the  culture  proper  to 
each  kind  of  tree. — McHite.  "  Tame." — Neu  segnes  jaceant  temB, 
*'Nor  let  (any)  lands  lie  idle."  The  meaning  is  this :  If  you  have 
any  land  of  inferior  quality, -and  unfit  for  raising  grain,  do  not  let  it 
lie  idle  on  that  account,  but  plant  it  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  and 
in  this  way  turn  it  to  good  account. — Juvat  IsTnara  Baccho.  "  it  is 
delightful  to  plant  Ismarus  thickly  with  the  vine."  Observe  the  force 
of  con  in  eoruenre,  to  plant  every  part  of  Ismarus,  to  leave  no  part 
idle.  Ismarus  (plur.  Ismara)  was  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  covered  with  vineyards.  Its  wine  was  of 
excellent  quality,  and  with  some  of  it  Ulysses  intoxicated  Polyphe- 
mus. (Od.,  i.,  196.}—Tabumum,  Taburnus,  now  Taburno,  or  Ta- 
boTt  was  a  lofty  mountain  in  Samnium,  the  southern  declivities  of 
which  were  covered  with  olive  pounds. — ^By  stating  the  success 
attending  the  culture  of  Ismarus  and  Taburnus,  the  poet  means  to 
recommend  similar  attempts  in  other  hilly  spots.  {Serv.,  ad  loc. — 
Valpy,  ad  loe.) 

39-41.  Ttt^e  odes,  dec.  The  poet,  having  invoked  Bacchus,  9nd 
stated  the  subject  of  this  book,  now  calls  upon  his  patron  Mecenas 
to  give  him  his  favouring  aid.    Voss  acutely  remarks,  that  here. 
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where  the  subject  is  the  rearing  of  trees  by  hmnan  art  and  skill,  a 
mortal  is  invoked ;  whereas,  when  reference  was  made  to  trees 
produced  by  the  power  of  nature,  a  deity*  Bacchus,  was  the  object 
of  inTOcation. — Ineeptumque  undj  dfco.  **  And,  together  with  me,  run 
down  along  my  task  begun.'*  Observe  that  deeurre  here  is  a  nau- 
tical term,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  circus. — 
Pdagoque  volant ,  dtc.  *<  And,  moving  swiftly  onward,  give  the  sails 
to  the  sea  as  it  opens  on  the  view,"  %, «.,  animate  me  by  thy  favour* 
ing  regard,  and  take  a  kind  interest  in  these  my  strains,  so  shall  my 
present  attempt  be  brought  to  a  rapid  and  successful  close,  and  so 
will  I  brave,  with  thee  for  my  patron,  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  this  boundless  theme,  fiurmann,  Reiske,  Wakefield,  and  Voss 
read  volenM,  but  volans  is  far  preferable,  and  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  a  rapid  and  animated  career. 

42-46.  Non  tgo  opto.  **  I  do  not  aspire^**— Cwicta.  He  means 
the  whole  range  of  so  extensive  a  sttbject.^F<rrea.  Like  the  Ho- 
meric fftdffpitft  and  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  strength  and  power. 
— Primi  lege  littoris  Oram.  "  Coast  along  the  nearest  shore."  The 
poet  invites  his  patron  to  accompany  him  in  taking  merely  a  brief 
survey  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subject.— /n  manibua, 
"la  near  at  hand.*'  Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  h 
xepclv.  {ApoU.  Kkod.,  i,  1113.)— CarmtM^/eto.  *«  With  a  fictitious 
strain,'*  r.  e.,  with  the  fictions  of  epic  verse.  The  poem  is  to  be  a 
didactic  one,  and  is  to  deal  in  realities,  not  in  tbe  ereatitns  of  the 
hnagination. — Ambages  et  Umga  exoraa,  "  An  idle  circuit  of  words, 
and  a  tedious  exordium.** 

47-53.  Sponte  suA,  dec.  He  recapttolates  the  several  modes  by 
which  wild  trees  are  produeed,  viz.,  spontaneously,  by  roots,  and  by 
seed,  and  proceeds  to  show  by  what  culture  each  sort  may  be  me- 
liorated.— Auras,  Consult  note  on  JSn.,  vii.,  660. — Lata,  "  Luxu- 
riant."— Quippg  solo  naiura  subest.  **  Since  a  native  principle  lies 
hid  beneath  the  soil,"  t.  e.,  since  it  is  their  native  soil.  Tbe  poet 
means  that  there  is  some  hidden  power  in  the  earth  which  causes 
it  to  produce  particular  plants,  and  these,  therefore,  grow  luxuriant 
and  strong  in  that  soil  which  is  adapted  to  give  them  birth. — To- 
men  kae  qvoqiie,  &c.  The  way  to  tame  these  luxuriant  wild  trees 
is  either  to  ingraft  a  good  fruit  upon  them,  or  else  to  transplant 
them. 

Mutata,  "  Changed  in  situation,*'  t. «.,  changed  from  their  original 
position,  by  being  thus  transferred  to  trenches.'  Commentators 
make  a  great  difficulty  here,  by  supposing  m»ta/a  to  refer  to  a 
change  of  nature ;  and,  as  this  cannot  be  effected  by  transplaiita- 
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tiofi  alone,  they  change  autiako  ai,  -  Bat  the  only  change  meant  by 
the  poet  is  that  of  place,  and,  that  a  change  of  place  alone  will  me- 
liorate wild  fruits,  we  find  expressly  stated  in  Pailadius  (xii.,  7, 11). 
and  Theophrasttts  {De  Caus.  Plant.,  iii.,  23). — Siibactis.  **  Dag  for 
the  porpose,'*  i.  e.,  well  dog  and  carefully  prepared. — ExuerirU. 
"  Will  speedily  put  oflf.'*  Ohsenre  here  the  employment  of  the  fa- 
tare  perfect  to  denote  a  qaiekiy*completed  future  action. .  (Compare 
Zwnptt  L.  G.,  ^  &11  .-^Biflrol^  L.  O.,  ^  224i)— ri^  ^uascjimque,  voccm 
arte*.  **To  whatsoever  artificial  modes  of  culture  you  may  call 
them."  Aries  here  has  reference  to  human  art  and  industry,  and 
is  opposed  to  naturae  or  the  natural  mode  of  iHropagation. 

6»-56.  Nee  turn  ei  sttrUi*,  &e.  ^*  The  tree,  teo,  that  arisea  un- 
productive from  the  hottom  of  the  parent  stem."  Supply  arbost 
which  is  expressed  soon  after  in  verse  57.  The  reference  is  here 
to  a  tree  proceeding  from  a  sneker.  The  mode  of  ameliorating 
these  is  hy  setting  them  out  in  open  ground.  With  regard  to  the 
epithet  gieriHMy  as  here  employed,  it  must  be  remarked  that  two 
kinds  of  trees  are  actually  meant  by  it ;  those,  namely,  that  produce 
nothing  at  all,  and  those,  also,  that  produce  fruit,  but  of  so  inferior 
a  quality  as  to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  (Compare  note  on  verse 
66.) — Hoc  faciet.  "  WUl  do  the  same^"  t.  «-»  will  lay  aside  its  wild 
and  unprodoctive  nature. — Nunc.  "At  present,"  t.  «.,  in  its  native 
and  wild  state. — CresctnHfue  adimwU f<Btu9,-6ti(i.  "And  take  from 
it,  while  ff&t^ng,  sfll  principle  'of  increase,  or  etse  dry  it  up  while 
bearing."  F«st»»  here  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to/ru£/t«,  as  Heyne 
maintains,  but  rather,  as  Yoss  explains  it;  to  "  iat  Wacktthum,  den 
TrUb  dee  Holzee.^ — Urtrntte.  We  have  given  this  reading  instead 
of  the  oeramon  urwntpie.  Two  daeaes  of  trees,  as  already  remark- 
ed, are  evidently  meant,  the  utteriy  barrea,  and  those  that  do  yield 
fruit,  but  poor  and  withered.  Observe  that  uro  here  has  reference 
to  drying  up  the  sap,  and  thus  spoiling  the  produce. 

57-60.  Jam.  *«  Again."  Jam  is  here  used  to  mark  a  transition, 
and  is  etiuivalent  to  potro.  (Turseli.,  ParHe.  Lat\  vol.  iii.,  p;  137,  ed. 
Hand.) — Qate  eeminibue  jactie,  dec.  He  now  ecimeato  the  third  class 
of  wild  trees,  those,  namely,  that  spring  up  from  seed  which  has  fall- 
en from  the  parent  iree.-^SeminUnLe  jactie.  "  From  seed  scattered 
by  the  parent  tree.."-^Tflrda  venit.  "Comes  on  slowly." — Serie 
nepotibue.  Ursinus,  strangely  enough,  maintains  that  the  late  po8« 
terity  of  the  tree  are  meant ;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  he 
is  folhmed  by  Manso. — Pomaque  degenerant,  te.  "  And  fruits  de- 
generate," &c.,  t.  0.,  and  if  the  tree  in  question  be  a  fruit-tree,  the 
fivit  always  degeneiateB.    Obaerre  that  poma  is  here  used  in  a  gen^ 
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eral  sense  for  any  kind  of  tree4xuit. — Et  turpcM  aviiui^  &c.  If  it 
be  not  a  fruit-tree,  but  the  Tine,  the  latter  faUs  off  and  bears  sour 
clusters,  fit  only  to  be  a  booty  for  birds. — Uva,    Put  poetically  for 

61-64.  Scilicet,  omnibus,  d&c.  *'  Thus,  you  will  see,  labour  is  to 
be  expended  upon  all."  Observe  the  force  of  scilicet  here,  as  con- 
taining a  general  reference  to  what  baa  just  gone  before. — Cogenda 
insulcum.  '*Are  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a 
trench."— <Se<2  trimcis  ole<t  melius,  dec.  "  But  olives  succeed  better 
by  truncheons ;"  literally,  "answer  better,"  t.  e.,  answer  or  cor« 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  husbandman.  The  poet  here  speaks 
of  the  several  ways  of  cultivating  trees  by  human  industry  and 
skill — Truncis,  Truncheons  are  the  thick  branches  sawn  in  pieces 
.of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  These  are  to  be  planted  as 
fresh  as  possible.  Tnmcus  is  properly  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  divested 
of  its  head ;  and  hence  thesQ  talea,  or  branches  with  their  heads 
cut  off,  are  called  trunci. — Solido  de  robare,  "  From  the  solid  wood,*' 
t.  e.,  by  settings,  or  fixing  the  large  branches  like  stakes  into  the 
earth.-*Pap&i<2.  Myrtles  are  called  Paphian,  from  Paphos,  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  was  particularly  worshipped.  The  myrtle 
was  sacred  to  that  goddess. 

65^.  Plantis.  "  From  young  plants,"  t.  e.,  from  suckers  in 
some  cases,  and  from  seedlings  in  others.  Suckers  alone  cannot 
be  meant  here,  since  the  oak,  palm,  and  fir  do  not  produce  any, 
and  therefore  seedtings,  also,  must  be  included  under  the  term. 
The  whole  point  is  ably  and  fuUy  discussed  by  Voss,  and  the  usage 
in  the  case  of  planta  very  clearly  defined.  {Voss,  Erkldrung,  &c., 
vol.)  iii.,  p.  380,  seqq,) — Et  dura.  Many  MSS.  have  edur<]R,  but  et  is 
required  by  what  follows. — Herculeaque  arbos,  6lc.  "  And  the  um- 
brageous tree  of  the  Herculeap  crown,"  i.  e.,  the  tree  that  spreads 
forth  its  foliage  for  thee  crown  of  Hercules.  The  poplar  is  meant, 
a  tree  sacred  to  Hercules.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  vii.,  61 .) — Cha- 
onii  patris.  The  tree  referred  to  is  the  oak,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who 
is  here  called  the  "  Chaonian  father,"  from  Chaonif,  in  £pirus, 
where  his  famous  oracle  of  Dodona  was  situated.  (Compare  note 
on  Oeorg.,  i.,  H.y^Na^citur.  "  Is  thus  produced." — Casus  visura 
marinos.  The  abies  is  our  yew-leaved  fir-tree,  says  Martyn.  Its 
wood  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  in  ship-building. 
.  69-72.  Inseritur  vero  et,  &c.  "  But  both  the  rugged  arbute  is  in- 
grafted with  the  ofiTspring  of  the  walnut,  and  planes,  in  themselves 
unproductive  of  fruit,  have  borne  (the  produce  of)  vigorous  apple- 
trees,"  f.  e„  arbutes  have  been  made,  fcy  grafting,  to  bear  walnuts. 
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and  plane-trees,  apples.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  utterly  denied 
by  modem  physiologists.  No  such  thing  was  ever  done  in  any  age 
or  country ;  and  we  must  either,  as  Miller  remarks,  suppose  the 
trees  which  now  pass  under  these  same  appellations  to  be  difierent 
from  those  known  at  that  time  under  those  names,  or  that  we  have 
here  a  mere  license  taken  by  the  poet  to  embellish  his  poem. 
(Compare  note  on  verse  84.)— We  have  given  verse  69  as  Wei- 
chert  proves  it  should  be  read.  The  common  text  has,  ^  Inseritttr 
vero  exfatu  nucis  arbutus  Aomrfa,"  making  a  very  rugged  hyperme- 
ter.  (Consult  Weicherty  Comment,  de  Versu  poetarum  epicor.  kyperme- 
tro,  p.  25  ;  and  Jahrii  ad  loe.) 

Castanea  fagus,  &c.  "The  beech  has  bloomed  with  the  flower 
of  the  chestnut,  and  the  mountain-ash  has  been  hoary  with  the 
white  blossom  of  the  pear-tree,"  t.  e.,  the  chestnut  has  been  in- 
grafted on  the  beech,  and  the  pear  on  the  mountain-ash.  Observe 
the  zeugma  in  incanuit,  which  is  understood,  atfier  fagttty  in  the  sim- 
ple sense  of  floruit,  for  the  chestnut  bears  no  white  flower.  The 
common  text  has  fagos,  making  castanea  the  nominative  to  gessere 
understood ;  but,  according  to  the  lection  which  we  have  adopted, 
the  clause,  when  completed,  is  cattanea  fagus  flore  iHcanuiti  making 
eastanea  the  genitive,  depending  on  flore. — Glandemqut  aves,  6lc. 
The  elm  has  borne  acorns,  having  been  ingrafted  with  the  oak. 
On  this  whole  subject  of  ingrafting,  consult  what  bar  been  said 
just  above. — Fregere.    **  Have  crunched." 

73-82.  Nee  modus  inserere,  &c.  "  Neither  is  the  manner  of  in- 
grafting and  of  inoculating  oiie  and  the  same.^  Inserere  and  impo-^ 
nere  are  poetic,  for  inserendi  and  imponendi.  The  poet  here  shows 
the  difference  between  grafting  and  inoculating.  Inoculation,  or 
budding,  is  performed  by  making  a  slil  in  the  bark  of  one  tree  and 
inserting  the  bud  of  another  into  it.  There  are  several  ways  of 
grafting  now  in  use,  but  the  only  one  which  Virgil  describes  is  what 
we  call  cleft-grafting,  which  is  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of 
the  stock,  and  placing  a  scion  from  another  tree  in  the  cleft.  •  {Mar- 
tyuj  ad  loc.) — Gemma,  "  The  buds." — Tenues  tunicas.  "The  thin 
coats,"  t.  e.,  the  thin  membranes  of  the  bark. — Angustus^in  ipsot  dec. 
<<  A  small  slit  is  made  in  the  knot  itself."  Observe  that  nodus  and 
gemma  are  here,  in  one  sense,  synonymous,  the  nodus  being  the  pro- 
tuberance on  the  bark  beneath  which  the  gemma  Hes. — Germen.  "  A 
bud." — Udo  inolescere  libro,  "To  grow  into,  and  become  united 
with  the  moist  bark." 

Aut  rursum.    "  Or,  on  the  other  hand."    He  now  describes  the 
process  of  ingrafting. — Enodes  trunci.    "  Knotless  stocks  "    TVim- 
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eu8  here  denotes  the  stem  or  stock  of  a  young  tree  after  the  head  has 
been  lopped  off,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  trunei  men- 
tioned in  verse  63. — Resecantur.  The  reference  is  to  the  incision 
made  in  the  stock. — In  solidum.  **  Inlo  the  solid  wood.'*  Supply 
lignumy  oV  truncum. — Feraces  planta.  "Fruitful  scions,*'  i.  «.,  cut- 
tings from  fruit-bearing  trees. — Nee  langum  tempos,  &o.  *'Nor 
does  a  long  time  elapse,  when  a  talt  tree  goes  forth,*'  dec. ;  more 
literally,  **  nor  is  there  a  long  time,  and  a  tall  tree  has  gone  forth," 
d&c.  On  this  use  of  e/,  in  connecting  two  clauses,  when  rapidity  of 
action  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  consult  the  remarks  of  Hand 
{ad  Tur»eU.y  vol.  ii.,  p.  482,  seqq.).  The  same  idea  of  celerity  is  im- 
plied in  the  perfect,  exiii.  (Compare  note  on  Georgr.,  i.,  380.) — Ra- 
mtM  felicibus.  **  With  productive  branches.**  —  Et  non  muu  poma. 
"And  fruits  not  its  own." 

83-86.  Praterea,  genus  hand  unam,  &c.  In  this  passage  the  poet 
just  mentions  that  there  are  several  species  of  trees,  and  speaks 
of  the  boundless  variety  of  fruits. — Loto.  By  the  "  lotus"  is  here 
meant,  as  Martyn  thinks,  the  jujube,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  fruit  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  olive,  and  the  pulp 
has  a  sweet  taste  like  honey. — Idais  cyparissis.  The  cypress  is 
here  called  "  Idiean,**  not  from  Mount  Ida,  in  Troas,  but  from  that 
in  the  Island  of  Crete,  whence  it  came  first  toTarentum,  and  spread 
thence  over  all  Italy.  (P/in.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  33,  60.)  Observe  that  in 
eyparissus  we  have  the  Greek  form  (KvirupitTaoc),  instead  of  the  reg- 
ular Latin  one,  cupressus. — Nee  pingues  unam,  dtc.  **  Nor  are  the 
rich  olives  produced  of  one  and  the  same  form,  the  orchades,  name- 
ly, and  radii,  and  the  pausia,  with  bitter  berry.**  Out  of  the  al- 
most innumerable  varieties  of  the  olive,  the  poet  mentions  only 
three  :  the  Orchades^  of  a  round  form ;  the  radii,  long,  and  so  called 
from  its  similitude  to  a  weaver*s  shuttle ;  and  the  pausia.  The  bit- 
ter berry  of  this  last  species  is  mentioned,  because  it  is  to  be  gath- 
ered before  it  is  quite  ripe,  for  then  it  has  a  bitter  or  austere  taste ; 
but  when  it  is  quite  ripe,  it  has  a  very  pleasant  flavour. 

87-88.  Pamaque  et  Alcinot  silva.  "Apples,  too,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  garden  of  Alcinoiis  (are  not  produced  alike  in  appearance)**,  t.  e., 
apples,  and  other  fiiiits,  also,  are  equally  marked  by  great  varieties 
in  appearance.  Poma  is  here  used,  in  a  special  sense,  for  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  fruit,  while  by  Alcinoi ^va  (literally,  "the  woods  of 
AlcinooS)"  t.  e.,  fruit-trees)  are  meant  other  fruits  in  general ;  and, 
in  order  to  complete  the  clause,  we  are  to  suppose  nan  unam  infa» 
ciem  naseuntur  understood,  nee  being  resolved  into  the  negative  non 
with  the  connecting  eonjunction.    Alcioocis  was  king  of  Phaeaoia, 
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another  name  for  the  Island  of  Corcyra,  and  was  famQus  for  the 
beauty  of  his  gardens,  of  which  Homer  has  left  us  a  glowing  de- 
scription. {Od.,  vii.,  112,  seqq.)  —  Cnutumiis,  Syriisque  piris^  &c. 
The  '<€rastiunian''  pears  were  reckoned  the  best  sort.  Columella, 
gives  them  the  first  place,  in  his  catalogue,  and  Pliny  says  they  were 
the  best  flavoured.  They  derived  their  name  from  Crustumium,  a 
town  of  the  3abiDes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fidenee.  The  "-Syrian" 
pears  w^re  also  called  TaraiUna,  according  to  Columella.  The 
**  voiemi"  derived  their  name  from  their  size,  since  they  were  said 
to  fill  the  palm  {volam)  of  the  hand.  Some  translators,  without  any 
▼ery  definite  authority,  render  the  three  namies  as  follows :  **  War- 
den, and  Bergamol,  and  Pound  pears." 

90-96.  MethymnoQ.  Methymna  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  an  island 
famed  as  well  for  the  abundance  as  the  excellence  of  its  wines. — 
Sunt  Tkana  vitet.  Thasus  was  an  island  in  the  ^gean,  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus.  The  Tha- 
sian  wine  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being  in  high  esteem. — Mareo- 
tides  tUba.  **  The  white  Mareotic  ones."  These  vines  grew  near 
the  Lake  Mareotis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandrea^  in  Egypt,  and  fur- 
nished a  light,  sweetish,  white  wine,  with  a  delicate  perfume,  and 
of  easy  digestion.^-^a6»^.  **^  Adapted." — Et  pasto  PsUhia  utilior. 
"  And  the  Psithian,  better  fitted  lor  wine  made  of  sun-dried  grapes." 
With  pa99o  supply  vino.  The  panum  was  a  wine  made  of  half  dried 
grapes,  which  were  either  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine  until  they 
had  shrunk  to  nearly  one  half  their  original  bulk,  or  else  were  gath- 
ered when  fully  ripe,  and,  being  carefully  picked,  were  hung  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  upon  poles  or  mats,  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
-^Ijag€o$.  This  was  a  specie^  of  vine  which,  according  to  the  old 
ecMnmentators,  produced  a  grape  of  the  colour  of  a  hare  (Xdye^oc* 
from  Xayo^t  **  a  hare"),  and  hence  Servius  terms  it  Icporaria.  Little 
is  known  respecting  it. 

PreeuB.  *'  The  early  ripe."  Servius  says  these  vines  were  call- 
ed precia,  quasi  praeogua,  because  their  grapes  soon  ripened.-* 
BkatictL  The  Rhaetian  vine  came  from  Rhastia,  a  country  occypy- 
ing  a  part  of  the  Alps,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Italy  and  east  of 
Helvetia.  Virgil  here  bestows  high  praise  upon  it,  making  it  yield 
to  the  Falernian  alone,  partly  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and 
partly  out  of  compliment  to  Augustus,  with  whom  the  Rhietian  was 
a  favourite  wine. — Contende.  **  Presume  to  vie." — Falemis.  The 
Falernian  was  the  most  flEunous  of  all  the  Italian  wines.  The  vine- 
yards prodocing  it  lay.  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range  of 
luUs»  which  commeDeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinuessa^  and  ex- 
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tended  to  a  conqiderable  distance  inland.  The  best  growth  of  the 
Falernian  was  the  Massic. 

97-100.  Aminaa  vites.  The  Aminsean  vines,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  appear  to  have'  flourished  originally  at  Anainseuniy 
a  place  in  Thessaly,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  brought  from 
that  quarter  into  Italy.  (Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc.,  in  Var.  Led.) — 
Firmistima  vina.  "  A  very  firm-bodied  wine,"  i.  «.,  yielding  a  very 
firm-bodied  wine.  Observe  the  peculiar  apposition  between  viteM 
and  vina. — Tmolitu  assurgit  quibuSf  &c.  "  Unto  which  the  Tmoliaa 
mountain,  and  the  Phanaean  king  himself,  do  homage  ;**  literally, 
<*  arise,**  t.  e.,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  homage.  Ilie  produce  of 
Mount  Tmolus,  in  Lydia,  and  that  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Phane, 
a  promontory  in  the  Island  of  Chios,  are  both  here  said  to  acknowl- 
edge their  inferiority  to  the  Aminaean  wine,  though  that  of  Tmolus 
was  famed  for  its  quality,  while  the  Phanaean  wine  was  so  superior 
as  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  royalty,  and  to  be  called  by  the 
poet  the  Phanaean  king,  1. 1,  the  king  among  wines.  We  have 
given  Tmoliut  assurgit,  &c.,  as  sanctioned  by  the  best  MSS.,  for  the 
common  reading,  Tmolus  ei  assurgit,  dtc. ;  with  TmoliuM  we  must 
supply  mons.' 

Argitisque  minor.  '*And  the  smaller  Argitis.**  Another  kind 
of  vine,  less  prized  than  this,  was,  according  to  Columella  (iii.,  2), 
falsely  styled  **the  greater  Argitis.*'  The  Argitis  is  thought  to 
have  derived  its  name  IVom  Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolis.  More 
probably,  however,  it  received  its  appellation  from  the  white  colour 
of  its  grape  (dpy(5f ,  "  white").  Virgil  here  praises  it  for  the  abun- 
dance of  juice  which  the  grape  afiTords,  and  for  the  extraordinary 
durability  of  its  wine.  We  may  discover  some  analogy  between  it 
and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  obtained  from  a  small 
white  grape,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.  {Mender- 
Mon*8  History  of  Anc  and  Mod.  Wines ^  p.  78.) — Certaverit.  "  Will 
feel  inclined  to  contend."  The  perfect  subjunctive  has  here  the 
force  of  a  soflened  future.  (Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.,  f  527.) — Tan- 
turn  fluere.    *«  In  yielding  so  much  juice." 

101-102.  Non  ego  te  transierim.  "  I  do  not  think  I  will  pass  thee 
over  in  sifence."  Observe  the  employment  of  the  perfect  subjunctive 
to  denote  a  softened  future.  (Zumpt,  I.  e.) — Dts  et  mensis  seeundis. 
''To  the  gods  and  second  courses.**  The  second  course  consisted 
of  fruits,  and  libations  were  accustomed  to  be  then  poured  out  to 
the  gods.  The  poet  means,  therefore,  that  the  Rhodian  was  a  fa- 
vourite wine  at  desserts,  and*  much'used  also  in  libations  at  such  a 
tJme.-^Bunuu/f.    the  Bumastus  derived  its  name  from  its  beanng 
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large-sized  grapes.  The  term  is  of  Greek  origin,  povfiaaroc  (supply 
o/(7reAof),  from  pov,  the  intensive  prefix,  and  /mctoc,  "  the  female 
breast."    Another  name  is  humamma. 

103-108.  Sed  Tuqucy  qnam  multa  species^  &c.  ''But  neither  is 
there  a  number  for  as  many  species  as  exist,  nor  for  the  names 
which  they  have,  nor,  in  truth,  is  it  of  any  value  to  attempt  to  em- 
brace them  by  number.**  Observe  that  neque  enim  is  here  for  neqiu 
verot  the  particle  enim  having  in  this  combination  a  strong  confirm- 
atory power.  {Handy  ad  Tursell.t  ii.,  p.  389,  seqq.) — Libyci  aquorit, 
'*  Of  the  desert  plain  of  Libya.**  The  reference  is  here  to  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  Libyan  or  African  desert,  not  to  the  surface  of  the 
Libyan  Sea. — Zephyro.  **  By  the  western  blast.** — Navigiis  molen- 
tior  incidit.  "  Falls  with  more  than  ordinaiy  violence  on  the  barks 
of  the  mariners.** — loniiflucttu.  **  Ionian  billows,**  i.  e.,  billows  of 
the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Ionian  Sea  lay  between  Lower  Italy  and 
Greece.  At  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  in  Epirus  it  contracts 
itself,  and  begins  to  form  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

109-113.  Ncc  vero,  dec.  The  poet  now  informs  us  that  different 
trees  and  plants  require  different  soils. — Terra  ferre  omnesy  dec. 
**  Can  every  sort  of;  land  bear  all  sorts  of  trees.**  Supply  after 
omnia  the  words  genera  arborum. — Fluminibtu.  "  About  rivers.*' 
Equivalent  to  ad  flumina. — Myrtetis  latissima.  The  myrtle  is  a 
tender  plant,  and  avoids  the  cold  mountains  and  other  exposed 
places.  It  loves  the  warm  sandy  shores.  (Compare  Georg.,  iv., 
124 :  "  amarUes  litora  myrtos") — Aperios  colUs.  "  The  open,  sunny 
hills.** — Aquilonem.    '<  A  northern  exposure.** 

114-115.  Aspice  et  extremis,  6lc.  "Behold,  also,  the  world  sub- 
dued by  the  most  distant  cultivators,**  t.  e.,  behold,  also,  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  cultivated  globe.  We  are  now  told  that  diflTer- 
ent  countries  are  distinguished  fiom  one  another  by  the  trees  which 
they  produce. — Pictosque  Gelonos.  "And  the  tattooed  Geloni." 
The  Geloni  were  a  Scythian  race,  and  accustomed,  like  many  other 
barbarous  tribes  in  their  part  of  the  world,  to  tattoo  their  persons. 
The  Arabians  and  Geloni  are  mentioned  by  the  poet  as  marking 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  world,  and  his  meaning,  when  para- 
phrased, will  be  this :  Look  from  Arabia  in  the  East  to  the  far  Gelo- 
ni in  the  North,  and  you  will  find  that,  throughout  the  whole  ioter- 
Tening  tract,  countries  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  par- 
ticular trees. 

116-119.  India,  The  Arabians,  in  the  poetical  geography  of 
Virgil,  are  ranked,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  verse,  among  the 
Indi.    {Voss^  ad  loc.y^Ebenum,    Virgil  has  been  accused  of  a  mis- 
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take  here,  in  »ay\ng  that  India  alone  prodoees  ebonjr,  afnoe,  aooord- 
ing  to  other  ancient  writera,  this  species  of  wood  grew  also  in 
JBthiopia,  and,  indeed,  the  best  kind  came  from  the  latter  oountrf. 
The  poet,  however,  merely  follows  Theophrastos  in  this,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  trees  of  India,  says  that  ebony  is  peculiar  to  that 
conntry,  Idtov  xtd  kSevif  riff  x^P^  taCrfff.  The  whole  diiBcnlty 
arises  from  the  loose  and  unsettled  way  in  which  the  ancient  wri- 
ters were  accastomed  to  employ  the  terms  India  and  JBtkioyia. 
Herodotus  (iii.,  97)  mentions  ebony  as  part  of  the  presents  brought 
in  considerable  quantities  to  the  King  of  Persia  by  the  people  of 
Ethiopia :  it  formed  part  of  the  contributions,  also,  exacted  by  the 
monarchs  of  Egypt  from  the  conqoered  tribes  of  iEthiopia  and  Asia, 
{Wilkinson^  vol.  iii.,  p.  169.)  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds,  one 
^Ethiopian,  which  was  considered  the  best,  and  the  other  Indian, 
which  was  intermixed  with  whitish  stripes  and  spotted ;  and  hence 
cummentatbrs  have  disputed  whether  there  were  one  or  two  kinds 
of  ebony.  But  the  fact  is,  that  seTcral  trees  yield  this  kind  of  wood, 
and  all  belong  to  the  genus  Diospyrus.  Owing  to  the  known  geo- 
graphical diYision  of  this  genus,  the  ancients  must  hSTo  derived 
their  ebony  either  from  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  or  by  the  coasting  trade  from  Madagascar,  for  no  species 
of  diospyrus  has  yet  been  discovered  by  botanists  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Egypt,  or  in  Abyssinia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
may  be  found,  as  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  their  existence. 
Commentators,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have  been  too  hasty  in 
condemning  our  poet.    {Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  ix.,  p.  254.) 

SoUe  eei  thurea  virga  Sabais.  **  The  Sabei  alone  have  the  frank- 
incense-yielding bough.*'  (Consult  note  on  Gearg.,  i.,  57.) — Sudantia, 
<(  Exhding.** — Balsama,  The  reference  is  to  the  resin  or  gum  of 
the  Amyris  opohaUamum.  {Valpy^  ad  loe.y—Et  baeca»  eemper  frmif 
denii*  aeantki.  **  And  the  gum  globnles  of  the  ever-l>looming  acam 
thus.'*  The  tree  here  meant  is  the  Egyptian  acacia,  from  which 
we  obtain  gum  Arabic.  A  difficulty  has  arisen  with  regard  to  Vir- 
gil's use  ^f  the  term  **  baeca.^*  Some  suppose  him  to  have  meant 
the  pods,  some  the  round  flowers,  and  some  the  beans,  or  seeda, 
contained  in  the  pods.  The  poet,  however,  seems  evidently  to 
have  had  in  view  the  globules  of  gum.  (Martyny  ad  loe. — Yates,  in 
Close,  Museum,  n.  vii.,  p.  30.)  The  acanthus,  therefore,  which  is 
here  meant,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  fourth  Eclogue  (e.  30).  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  makes  VirgiPs  acan- 
thus to  be  the  holly ;  but  consult  the  remarks  of  Yates,  p.  9,  seqq. 

120i-I3I.  Nemora  JBikiopumj  dec.    The  allusion  in  this  line  is  to 

Co 
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the  €otton-p]aol.  Hie  term  '<  MthMpum^^  boweTer.  mast  be  take^ 
in  a  very  i^neral  eenee,  aioce  Plijiy  {H>  N.^  zix.,  1, 2)  speaks  of  the 
ootton-^ant  as  grpwing  in  Upper  Egypt,  wbile  Herodotus  and 
Arrian  both  mention  it  as  indigenous  in  India. — VelUraqiu  ut  folus, 
dec.  *'  And  bow  the  Seres  comb  the  fine  fleeces  from  the  leaves 
of  trees."  The  Seres  were  a  people  of  Upper  Asia,  and  are  sup- 
^sed  to  have  been  identical  withror  etee  closely  bordering  upon 
the  Chinese.  The^  furnished  the  nations  of  the  West  with  silk,  and 
the  allusion  here  is  to  that  products  The  ancients,  however,  were, 
in  general,  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  whidi  it  was  spun  by  silk, 
worms,  and  ^  popular  belief  among  them  was  that  the  silk  was  a 
sort  of  down  gathered  from  the  leaves  of  trees.  {Plm^  N,  H.,  vi, 
17.  With  which  compare,  on  the  other  band,  the  am-prisingly  ac« 
curate  account,  considering  his  imperfect  sources  of  informatiojm 
that  is  given  by  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.^  v.,  19). 

122-125.  Oeutno  prapior.  India,  according  to  the  popular  belief 
of  the  day,  was  the  farthest  country  of  the  world  to  the  east,  and 
bordered  directly  upon  the  ocean.  It,  of  course,  according  to  tbia 
view,  included  Serica,  or  the  country  of  the  Seres. — EtUremi  nmu 
mbi9.  '*  The  curvature  of  the  extremity  of  the  world  (in  that  quar- 
ter),'' t.  4.,  the  extreme  eurvatui^  of  the  world  in  the  eastern  quar* 
ter  of  the  globe.  i$»»tf«  here,  as  Voss  remarks,  does  not  denote  a 
bay  or  gulf,  for  then  tbe  language  of  the  text  would  be  muM 
Ouam^  but  it  means  the  swelling  out,  or  bending' forth  of  the  earth 
in  this  quarter,  in  accordance  with  the^  peculiar  notions  then  pre* 
vailing  in  relation  to  the  shape  of  the  world :  ^*der  Bogen  oder  di^ 
Riuidung  des  eifbrmigen  Erdkreises  im  Oaten."    (  Km«,  <d  loc,) 

Vhi  aero  vincert  ^Mmmtim,  dtc.  **  Where  no  arrows  have  ever  been 
able  to  surmount  in  their  flight  the  airy  summit  of  the  tree ;" 
literally,  "  the  highest  air  of  the  tree,"  t. .«.,  where  no  arrow  has 
ever  .been  able  to  surmount  the  lofty  trees  that  grow  there,  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tree  withoiit  touching  the  tree 
itself.  The  most  exaggerated  accounts  are  given  ^  the  ancienl 
writers  of  the  size  of  the  trees  that  grew  in  India.  Pliiiy  makes  the 
same  statement  as  Virgil,  thai  some  were  too  high  for  any  arrow 
to  be  shot  over  them.  {H.  N.^  vii.,  3.  '  Compare,  also,  Strabo,  xt., 
p.  694,  Ca#.,attd  Dieimw  Skulu^^  xvii.,  90.)— JVM  taria,  <«Not 
unskilful."  This  veiBe  has  been  suspected  of  being  apqyrious  by 
Heyne,  Bryant,  Bruook^  and  Manso.  One  reason  for  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  the.  epithet  tardtu  occurs  again  in  the  very  next 
verse.  In  reply  to  this,  Wagner  cites  the  foUowing  instances  of  a 
simUar  repetition.  JSn^  u  90^  imtdw-'-meiiQ) ;  JBn.,  v.,  Till  (pec 
/ore— iwctei);  ^^earg.,  i,  dOl  («tir«i^-<»ra»). 
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126-135.  Tristes  succat,  dtc.  **Tbe  bitter  juices  and  long-abi* 
ding  flavour  of  the  happy  apple.'^  The  fruit  here  meant  is  the  cit« 
roD,  or  the  produce  of  the  CitruM  nudka^  and  belongs  to  the  same 
family  with  the  lemon  and  lime.  It  is  called  ^^fdixy^  from  its  ha]^ 
and  successfiil  emplojuaent  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing. The  "  truUt  $uui"  indicate^  according  to  Fee,  the  hitter  taste 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind,  as  he  thinks,  that  the  poet  bei9 
points  out  the  medical  uses : .  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  refresh- 
ing effects  of  the  citron,  but  only  to  its  tonic  action,  and  this  latter 
cou^d.  not  refer  to  the  juicC;  the  properties  of  which  were  not,  as 
yet,  well  known.  {Flort  de  VirgUe,  p.  106.)  Marty n,  also,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  poet  either  refers  to  the  outer  rind,  or  to  the  seeds, 
which  are  coiered  with  a  bitter  skin.  The  juice  of  the  pulp  is  sub- 
acid merely. 

PrasMTUuLi.  '*  More  instantly  efficacious." — MUcueruntqtu  herhoMf 
d&c.  This  line  is  quite  out  of  place  here,  and  belongs  to  Georg.t  iii*» 
283.  It  relates  to  leve-potions  and  magic  incantations*  which  are 
of  course  quite  irrelevant  here ;  and,  besides,  it  separates  quo  mm 
fra9endu9  uUum  by  too  wide  an  interval  from  auxiliumvcnit. — Agit, 
**  Expels." — Faciem.  "  In  look,"  t.  c,  in  general  appearance.*- 
ftMuru*  ertu.  *<  It  would  actually  be  a  bay-tree."  The  indicative 
{erat)  is  here  employed  instead  of  the  subjunctive  {csset)^  to  denote 
that,  a  part  having  already  .come  to  pass  {faciem  sinullima  lauro\ 
the  whole  would  actmUf  have  taken  place,  bad  not  a  particular  ob* 
stacle  been  thrown  in  the  way  («i  non  o/ttim  jacUurei  odorem)*  {Comr 
pare  Zumpt^  L.  G.,  ^  519,  6.) 

Ad  prima.  Unax,  **  Tenacious  to  the  first  degree." — Anima*  et 
oUntttiy  dtc.  *^  The  Medes  correct  with  this  fruit  their  breads  and 
fetid  mouths,  and  cpre  their  asthmatic  old  men."*-i2Zo.  Supply 
maloy  not  flare. 

136-139.  Sed  nefue  Medorumy  eilva,  dec.  The  poet,  having  spo- 
ken of  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  foreign  lands,  takes  occasion 
here  to  make  a  beautiful  digression  in  praise  of  Italy. — Siha  ditie-^ 
stina.  "Most  hchly  abounding  in  trees." — Gange$.  The  well- 
known  river  of  India.^-ii«ro  iurMue  Hermue,  The  Hermus,  a 
Lydian  river,  receives  the  Pactolus,  renowned  for  its  golden  saads, 
and  empties  into  the  Smyrnean  Qulf. — BaUr^.  The  capital  of  the 
rich  region  of  Bactriana  in  Upper  Asia,  to  th^  northwest  of  India.—? 
Jndi.  Martyn  thinks  that  Virgil  here  means  Ethiopia,  since  he  has 
already  aipoken  of  India»  properly  so  called*  in  mentioning,  the  Qau« 
g^.  Poetic  geography,  however,  mi^Bt  not  be  too  strictly  ezamin* 
ed.    In  mentioning  the  Ganges,  the  poet  merely  intended  ^  dwett 
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on  the  idea  of  a  noble  river  watering  a  fair  region ;  now,  however, 
he  refers  to  the  whole  country  generally. 

Totaque  thuriferitf  &c.  "  And  all  Panchaia,  rich  with  its  incense- 
bearing  safnds,"  t.  e.,  the  sandy  soil  of  which  yields  ridiest  incense. 
Panchaia  was  a  fabled  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  Eahemcrus 
pretended  to  have  discovered.  The  poet  borrows  the  name  from 
Euhemeras,  but  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix.  ' 

140-144.  Hoc  loca,  6lc.  The  meaning  mtended  to  be  conveyed 
is  this,  that  Italy  is  no  less  fertile  and  rich  a  land  than  Colchis,  and 
yet  wants  those  monstrous  creations  which  have  rendered  that  re- 
gion so  peculiarly  ill-famed. — Tauri  spiranUs  naribus  ignem.  Allu- 
ding to  the  story  of  Jason  and  the  Argonautic expedition.  .£ete8, 
king  of  Colchis,  agreed  to  give  him  the  golden  fleece,  provided  he 
could  yoke  the  brass-footed  bulls.  These  were  the  gifts  Of  Vulcan 
to  .£etes,  in  number  two,  and  breathing  flame  from  their  nostrils. 
When  he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plough  with  them  a  piece  of 
land,  and  sow  the  serpent^s  teeth-  which  JEeies  possessed,  for  Mi- 
nerva had  given  him  one  half  of  those  the  other  half  of  which 
Cadmus  sowed  at  Thebes.  {KeighUey*s  Mythology,  p.  A72,y-Inver' 
tere.  **  Have  upturned,''  t.  e.,  with  the  plough. — Nee  galetM  deruis" 
que,  &.C.  **  Nor  has  a  crop  of  men  bristled  on  the  view  vnth  hel- 
mets ami  thick-clustering  spears."  After  Jason  had  sown  the  ser- 
pent's teeth,  a  crop  of  armed  men  sprang  up  and  prepared  to  attack 
him.  Acting  by  the  advice  of  Medea,  however,  he  flung  stones 
among  them,  and  while  they  were  fighting  with  one  another  about 
these,  he  fell  upon  and  slbw  them  all. 

Crranida  fruges.  "  Loaded  harvests." — Baceki  Masneut  humor. 
The  Massic  was  the  best  growth  of  the  famed  Falemian  wine. 
(Consult  note  on  verse  96.)— Ten^Ti/.    For  possident. 

145-148.  Nine  htUator  equuM,  &c.  **  Hence  the  war-steed,  with 
neck  raised  proudly  on  high,  rushes  into  the  battle-field/'  i.  «.,  ftom 
this  land  comes  the  war-steed  that  proudly  rushes  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  The  poet  here  praises  Italy  for  its  fine  steeds,  and 
immediately  after  for  its  excellent  cattle,  dec. — Albi  greges.  '*  Thy 
white  herds."  The  cattle  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  a  river 
of  Umbria,  and  tributary  of  the* Tiber,  were  of  a  milk-white  hue, 
and  were  selected  as  victims  in  the  celebration  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
^^MoMftut  vicUma,  *' Greatest  of  victims." — Duxere.  The  bulls, 
being  led  befere  the  triumphal  chariot,  are  here  said  poetically  to 
lead  the  triumph  itself. — TempU  deikm.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  with  its  two  additional  shrines,  or  temples  of 
Minerva  and  Juno. 
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149-]  60.  Hie  ver  a$$iduumt  Ac.  He  deseribe«  the  temperate  and 
delightful  climate  of  Italy  by  eaytng  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  aprinf, 
and  summer-warmth  in  such  months  as  make  winter  in  other  lands. 
— AlienxM  mengibuM.  **In  months  not  its  own,"  i.  €.,  when  winter 
reigns  elsewhere. — Bia  pomis  uiilU  arbor.  If  we  beiteve  the  ao- 
counts  of  ancient  writers,  there  is  less  exaggeration  in. this  thaa 
would  at  first  appear.  Varro  (i.,  7)  and  Pliny  {H.  N.,  xvi.,  27,  60) 
both  make  mention  of  certain  fmit-trees  that  bore  twice  a  year ; 
and  the  latter  mentions  a  vine  that  yielded  grapes  three  times  du- 
ring^  the  sarme  period. 

16K164.  At  rahida  tigres  ah$uni,  dtc.  **  Ay,  but  (what  is  mote), 
the  ravening  tigers  are  far  away.**  Obsenre  here  the  pecaliar  force 
of  at.  Virgil  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  Italy  enjoye 
the  fecundity  of  warm  climates  without  their  general  evils,  naraelyi 
tigers,  lions,  serpents,  and  poisons. — Semina,  **  Breed.*' — Nee  fitf#» 
eras  fallimtf  &c.  **  Nor  does  the  woUsbane  deceive  the  wretched 
beings  that  gather  it.**  Virgil  here,  by  using  the  plural  aamUa^  wonM 
seem,  in  fact,  to  refer  to  poisonoos  herbs  in  general  under  the  name 
merely  of  one  kind.  The  aemtiium  of  the  poet  is  the  Aeomtum  no- 
peltus  of  Linnsens  (gen.  9S8).  As  regards  the  meaning  in^nded  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  text  cfMnmentators  differ*  Dios> 
corides  expressly  statea  that  the  acomiHm  does  grow  in  Italy,  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Vestini  <<;.  78),  and  hence  Servius  thinks  the 
poet's  idea  to  be  this, -that  the  wolfsbane  is  too  weB  known  in  Italy 
to  be  gathered  by  mistake.  More  probably,  however,  Virgil  merely 
means  that  the  plant  in  question  is  rare  in  Italy  compared  with 
other  countries,  especially  with  Pontus,  where  it  was  said  to  be  in- 
digenous. (Compare  Pau»aii.t  ▼.  26u— PJtn.,  H.  iV.,  vi.,  1, 1. — Ovid^ 
Met.f  vii.,  41-6,  sgq.y-Tanto  traetu.  "Of  so  great  a  length  (as  in 
other  lands).**  Wonderful  accounts  are  given  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters of  the  great  size  of  the  serpent  in  India,  Africa,  &c.  (P/tn., 
H,  N.,  viii.,  14.) 

165-160.  Operumque  labarem,  <'And  stnpendous  woiks.**— Cofi- 
gesta  manu.  **  Built  up  by  the  band  of  man.**— l\*<sru|i<t«  mxu. 
These  are  the  early  hill-cities  of  Italy,  now  generally  supposed  to 
hs&ve  been  of  Pelasgic  or  Etrurian  origin. — Svhterlahentia.  '*  Gli- 
ding beneath,**  t.  e.,  at  the  foot  of. — Mare^  ^od  awpra,  dec.  The  two 
seas  here  alluded  to  are  the  Adriatic,  or  upper,  and  the  Tyrrhenian, 
or  lower  sea. — AUuit.  "Laves  its  shores.** — Te,  Lari  maxime. 
**  Thee,  Larius,  greatest  in  length.**  The  Lake  Larius,  now  Logo  M 
Como,  lay  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  and  east  of  the 
Laker  Verbanus.    It  is  the  longest  of  the  Italian  lakes,  though  mfe- 
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rior  to  the  others  in  iMreadth. — AuwrgenM.    ''Arisiag  at  times." 
The  aUusion  is  to  sadden  and  Tioleot  atoms,  to  which  this  hU^e  is 
subject. — Bauee.     Lake  Benacos  is  noieant,  sitoate  in  Cisalpine. 
GaoJ,  and  front  wbi<^  the  Mincins  flows  into  the  Po.    It  is  now  the . 
Ldgo  di.  GtarA*. 

16^1-166.  iMcrmoqttt  addiUa  cUustra.  <*And  the  barriers  added 
to  the  Lncrine  Lake."  The  alhision  is  to  the  famous  Julian  har- 
boor  iPortM*  /uliuM\  so  called  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  under  his  orders.  The  Lncrine  was  a  lake 
in  Italy,  near  Cume,  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  According  to  Dio 
Cassios  (ziTiii.,  50),  there  were  three  lakes  in  this  quarter,  lying 
one  behind  the  other.  The  outermost  one,  however,  or  Lacus  Tyr- 
rhenus,  was  properly  only  a  bay.  The  middle  one  was  the  Lucrine, 
and  the  innermost  one,  the  Lake  Avernus.  The  Lucrine  was  sep- 
nrated  from  the  outermost  lake,  or  hay,  by  a  natural  dike,  eight  stadia, 
long,  and  of  a  ch8riot*s  breadth.  There  was  also  a  eeparation  be- 
tween the  Lucrine  and  the  Avernian  Lakes.  The  outer  dike,  or 
the  onelietween  the  Lucrine  and  the  outer  bay,  wasy  according  to 
Strabo,  aeenstomed,  in  storms,  to  be  washed  by  the  waves,  thus 
rendering  it  almost  impassable  on  foot.  Agrippa  thereupon  raised 
it  hig^bec  I>io  Cassius  adds»  that  the  same  commander  cut  through 
the  dike  at  either  end,  where  it  joined  the  land.  These  two  open- 
ings, were  then  strongly  fortified.  Agrippa,  at  the  same  time,  made 
an  entrance  through  the  intervening  land  into  the  Avernian  I^e, 
thus  joining  it  with  the  Lucrine.  and  cut  down  the  thick  forests  that 
stood  upon  its  banks.  The  whole  interior  space  occupied  by  the 
two  lakjBs  was  called  the  Julian  harbour,  the  two  entrances  to 
which  were  in  the  outer  dike.  The  object  in  formiog  this  harbour 
was  chiefly  to  procure  a  pl^ce  along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising  and 
training  a  body  of  ^eamea  previous  to  the  contest  with.  Sextus 
Fompeius.  .  What  the  poet  means  hexe  by  ckmstra^  howevpr,  is 
quite  uncertain.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  marc  Tyrrhtnum  a  Lucrino 
molibus  9ulusum"  which  probably  means  that  the  dike  was  ma^e 
high  enough  by  Agrippa  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  bay  in  time 
of  storms,  entrances  being,  of  course,  left  for  the  harbour  itself. 
Perhaps,  too,  under  the  term  cUustra  we  are  to  include  moles,  or 
breakwaters,  constructed  at  each  opening. 

Jndigna/um.  **  Giving  vent  to  its  iodignatio(i. "^-JuZm  qua  ponio, 
dec  *'  Where  the  Juliai^  wave  resounds  afar,  the  ocean  pouring  in» 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  tide  is  let  into  the  now  troubled  waters  of 
Avemus."  The  meaning  is  simply  this :  the  sea  being  kept  out  by 
tb^  inoresaed  hei^t  of  the  dike,  over  which  it  cQuld  no  longer  wash, 
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two  powerful  currents  set  into  each  opening  in  the  dike,  where  ei^ 
tranqe  alone  was  permitted ;  and  a  similar  current  ran  frpm  the 
Lucrine  Lake  into  the  A?ernian,  disturbing  its  before  quiet  waters. 
The  noise  of  the  agitated  waters  forming  the  currents  in  question 
is  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  the  indignation  of  the  sea  at  net  being  al- 
lowed free  ingress. — H<ec  eadem  argent^  dtc.  **  This  same  land  has. 
disclosed  in  her  bosom  veins  of  silver,  and  the  metal  of  copper,  and 
has  flowed  most  abundantly  with  gold."  Observe  here  the  pecu* 
liar  employment  of  the  past  telise.  The  working  of  mines  in  Italy 
was  forbidden  in  the  poet*s  time,  jind  had  Jbeen  so  long  before  by 
an  express  decree  of  the  senate  {PliH.,H,N^m.,  SO,  24;  xxziii.,4, 
SI,  dtc.) ;  still,  however,  there  were  indications  enough  remaining 
to  show  that  mining  had  formerly  been  carried  on  with  succees. 

167-16a.  Genus  acre  viriUn.  "  A  warUke  race  of  inhabitants.*'— » 
Marsos.  The  Marsi  were  a  very  valiant  people  of  Italy»  whose  ter* 
ntoiy  Jay  to  the  northeast  of  Latium,  and  southeast  of  the  connlry 
of  the  S^bines.^Pu^Tii^u^  SabeUam..  '*  And  the  Sabellian  youth." 
The  Samnites,  in  particular,  are  meant.  In  strictness,  however,  the 
epithet  Sabellian  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  that  sprang  from  the  old 
Sabine  stock.  .(^^^i^P^re  Niebukr,  Rom.  Ih^t.^  vol.  i.,  p.  71,  seqq,)—' 
AMuetumgue  maloy  dtc.  **  And  the  Ligurian,  accustomed  to  priva> 
tion."  The  Liguriaos  inhabited  that  part  of  Italy  which  lay  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Ligusticus,  or  Gulf  of  GejtoOf  having  the 
Varus  on  the  west,  and  the  Macra  on  the  southeast,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Alps.  Their  soil  was  poor  and  stony,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  a.  life  of  privation  and  hardship. — YoUcoaqut  wrutoM* 
**  And  the  Yolsci,  armed  with  spit-like  spear."  The  veru  was  a  kind 
of  spear  resembling  a  spit,  whence  its  name.  It  was  used  by  the 
Yolsci  and  Samnites,  ai^d  was  adopted  from  them  by  the  Roman 
ipfantry.  Its  shaft  was  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  its  point  five 
inches.^  Vic^c/.,  ii.,  16.) 

169,-172.  Decios,  Marios^  d£c.  All  names  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of.  Rome.  In  the  case  of  Marios  and  CamiUos,  where  bat  a 
single  individual  of  the  name  is  conspicuous  in.  history,  the  plural» 
nevertheless,  is  employed  to  denote  all  others  w-ho  resembled  them 
in  character  and  explbits,  and  are  therefore  ranked  with  them  un- 
der one  and  the  same  class  and  name. — Sdjnadasdwros  hello,  "  The 
Scipios,  inured  to  war."  The  allusion  ia  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Africanus.  The  term  properly  denotes  *'  the  sons  of  Scipio,"  t.  e., 
the  members  of  the  Scipio  family,  tracing  their  descent  from  the 
founder  of  the  line.  As  regards  the  form  itself,  compare  the  re- 
mark of  Priscian:  **  VirgUius  secundum  Gracamformam  Scipiadea 
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dixil,  dfrd  rov  iKiTt^uvo^t  quiitn  Scipionides  dieere  debuH.**  {Prise.,  fl.» 
6,  33,  p.  582,  Putsch.)— Maxitne,  "Greatest  of  A\V"— Extremis 
Asia  in  oris.  After  the  fall  of  Antony,  and  the  redaction  of  Egypt, 
Cesar  Octavianus,  on  his  return  by  land  through  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  (A.U.C.  724-6),  visited  the  Eastern  frontier,,  and  then  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  Phrahates,  the  sovereign  of  Parthia.  (Dio 
Cass.f  li.,  8.) — ImbeUem  avertis,  dec.  "  Art  turning  away  the  hum- 
bled Indian  from  the  towers  of  Rome.*'  By  ^^IndunC'  are  here  meant, 
according  to  Jahn  and  others,  the  Parthians  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  remote  East,  who  had  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Antony  for  the 
battle  of  Actinm.  Humbled  in  spirit  by  the  result  of  that  conflict, 
they  now  sued  for  peace  from  the  victor.  Some  think  that  these 
lines  were  subsequently  inserted  by  Virgil,  when  an  embassy,  as 
Suetonius  states,  came  from  India  to  Rome.'  But  consult  Voss, 
ad  loc. 

173-176.  Frugum.  **  Of  fertility."— So/ttnwVi.  Alluding  to  the  fa- 
bled residence  of  Saturn  in  Latium,  after  he  had  been  driven  from 
the  skies. — Magna  virHm.  <*  Mighty  mother  of  a  valiant  race."  Sup- 
ply parens. -^Tihi.  "For  thee,"  i.  «.,  in  honour  of  tlice. — Res  an- 
tiquts  laudis  et  artis.  **  Theities  of  by-gone  praise  and  skill,"  t.  «., 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  held  in  high  honour  by  our  fathers,  and 
skilfully  acted  upon  by  them. — Saftetos  recludere  f antes.  "  To  open 
up  the  hallowed  fountains,"  t.  e.,  to  be  the  first  Roman  that  has 
ventured  to  draw  poetic  inspiration  from  such  a  source. — Ascrceuni' 
que  cano^  &c.  "  And  (for  thee)  dt>  I  sing  the  Ascrean  song  through- 
out the  Roman  towns,"  i.  «.,  and  I  follow,  in  this,  the  example  of 
Hesiod,  the  bard  of  Ascra,  who  went  from  town  to  town  of  his  na- 
tive land  singing  the  song  of  agriculttire,  and  teaching  its  precepts 
through  the  medium  of  verse.  Hesiod  was  born  at  Ascra,  fn  Bce- 
otia,  and  hence  his  strain,  as  well  as  VirgiPs  in  imitation  of  it,  is 
called  the  Ascrean  song. 

177-181.  Nunc  locus  arvorum  ingenya:  "  Now  is^  the  place  for  the 
native  characters  of  soils,"  i.  e.,  now  is  the  time  to  treat  of  the 
natures  of  different  soils.  Here  the  poet  speaks  of  the  difl^erent 
soils  that  are  proper  for  olives,  vines,  pasture,  and  corn. — Robora. 
"  Strength,"  i. «.,  productive  power. — Et  qua  sit  rebusy  Sec. '  "And 
what  the  natural  tendency  of  each  to  yield  particular  products." — 
Dijiciles.  **  Stubborn."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  ";»«- 
rum  feraceSf  quasi  morosoi^—CoUesque  maligni,  "And  hills  that 
yield  but  scanty  increase."  Malignus  is  here  opposed  to  latgus. 
So  the  expression  solum  benignum  is  employed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  denote  one  yielding  abundant  produce. — Tenuis  argilia:  "A  huo* 
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ipry  clay.'*  ArgiUa  is  not  our  commoii  clajr,  bat  potter*8  clay,  whieh, 
as  Columella  observes,  is  as  buogry  as  sand.— 'Pcttsiftd  gaudeni, 
6ic.  '*  Rejoice  in  a  Palladian  wood  of  tbe  lon|;-UTed  oliYe,"  t.  e., 
are  best  adapted  to  produce  the  long-lived  olive,  the  tree  of  tbe  god- 
dess Pallas  or  Minerva.  ^  The  olive  is  remarkable  for  being  a  slovr 
grower.  The  kind  of  soil  mentioned  in  the  text  does  not,  hovrever, 
agree  with  the  olive  in  all  countries.  Pliny  tells  us  that  a  fat  soU 
suits  them  in  some  places,  and  a  gravelly  one  in  others.  The  soil 
near  the  Po,  being  subject  to  inundations,  is  damp :  be,  therefore, 
recommends  hilly  and  stony  grounds  for  the  culture  of  tbe  olire. 

182-187.  Oleaster.  *•  The  wild  olive."  The  Eliugtms  ^ngmti- 
/o/ia  of  Linnaeus. — Pingnis.  |*Fat.'*  Virgil  here  recommends  a 
fat,  moist,  fruitful  soil  for  vines,  in  which  he  is  said  to  difier  from 
the  other  writers  on  agriculture,  who  say  that  a  very  fruitful  soil 
will  make  generally  a  bad  vineyard*  But  Celsus,  as  quoted  by 
Columella,  and  also  Palladius,  differ  very  little  from  our  poet.  He 
recommends  a  loose  soil  {ranssima  fuaque  Lymo)^  they  say  it  should 
be  rather  loose  than  hard  ;  he  recommends  a  rich  soil  {fertilis  ubere 
Mtnpus),  they  say  it  should  be  rather  rich  than  poor ;  he  recom- 
mends a  rising  ground  {edituM  atatro),  and  so  do  they ;  be  recom- 
mends a  moist  soil,  they  say  it  should  not  be  dry.  {Martyn,  ad  loc.) 
^FertUit  ubere,  "  Abounding  in  fertility."— Z)w;»ctfrtf.  "  To  look 
down  upon."— Fc/u;«m  linum.    "  The  fertilizing  mire." 

188-194.  Editus.  "  Elevated."  —  Fi/tc^m.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  fern.  Martyn  thinks  that  the  one  here  meant  is  the  female 
fbrn,  or  brake,  which  covers  most  of  the  uncultivated,  hilly  grounds 
in  Italy.  Its  branching,  strong  roots  impede  the  plough. — 0/tm. 
"In  lime''— 'SuffieuL  "Will  supply." — Hie  fertUu  uva.  Supply 
erit.—Hic  laticis.  "This  will  be  rich  m  such  liquor,"  The  full 
form  of  expression  is,  hie  talis  laticis  fertilis  eriL—Paieris  et  auro. 
Hendiadys,  for  pateris  aureis.-^Libamus.  "We  pour  forth  in  liba- 
tion." In  libations,  wines  of  the  best  quality  were  employed.— In- 
flavit  quum  pinguis,  dtc.  "  When  the  obese  Etruscan  has  inflated 
his  ivory  pipe  at  the  altars."  A  sacrifice  was  commonly  attended 
by  a  piper  {tibicen),  and  this  class  of  persons  were  generally  Etru- 
rians. Tney  always  partook  of  the  food  ofiered  up,  so  that  "  to 
live  like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who  main- 
tained themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  From  their  at- 
tachment to  good  fare,  the  Tuscan  pipers,  as  Servius.  remarks,  be- 
came very  fat. — Ebur.  The  pipe  was  made  of  various  materiala, 
but  principally  of  boxwood,  bone,  or  ivory.  Pipes  of  ivory,  how- 
ever, were  commonly  employed  at  rich  and  sumptuous  sacrifices 
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(Vms,  ad  loe.-^CoeUfmre  Prapert.,  tr.,  6,  S.y^FumnnHa  reddimus  ex- 
UL  **  We  offer  up  the  smoking  entrails."  Reddere  exta  is  the  tech- 
nical expression  in  sacrifices  for  offering  ap  the  entrails.  At  some 
sacrifices  they  were  offered  op  roasted,  at  others  either  roasted  or 
raw.  The  mode  of  offering  was  to  pot  them  upon  dishes  {Ulticcs), 
or  patertt,  and  place  these  on  the  altars,  li^th  regard  to  the  exta 
themselTCs,  consult  note  on  Georg. ,  i. ,  v.  484. — Pandis.  *'  Bending.** 
Not  from  any  weight,  hat  merely  of  bent  or  curyed  form ;  what 
Martial  calls  **ea9ai'*  (xi.,  82,  19.    Compare  verse  445.) 

195-202.  Tueri:  "  To  rear y-^Urentes  eulta.  "  That  wither  the 
young  plants  with  their  bite."  The  ancient  agricultural  writers  say 
^at  the  saliva  of  animals  of  the  goat  kind  is  venomous  to  trees, 
especially  to  the  olive.  (Varro,  R.  J?.,  i.,  2,  18.^— Compare  Plin., 
H.  N.,  XV.,  8,  8,  and  viii.,  60,- 76.)  Varro  states,  moreover,  that 
the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  let  a  farm,  were  accustomed  to 
make  an  express  stipulation  that  the  tenant  shonld  not  breed  kids, 
because  they  destroyed  the  trees  and  bushes  by  browsing  upon 
them.  (Compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  Evelyn,  as  quoted  by 
Martyn:  '*  Goats,  or  any  other  cattle,  leave  a  drivel  where  they  bite, 
which  not  only  infects  the  branches,  but  sometimes  endangers  the 
whole.")  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  urentet  here,  consult  note 
on  Georg. y  i.,  77. 

Saturi  Tarenti.  •*  Of  the  richly-stored  Tarenl am."  Tarentum, 
in  Magna  Gr»cia,  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarenti- 
nus,  was  famed  for  its  opulence.  The'  adjacent  region  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wool. — Et  qualem  infelix,  &c.  Consult  note  on  Eclog., 
i.,  45. — Herboso  flumine.  *»0n  its  grassy  river."  The  River  Minci- 
ns  is  meant.  (Compare  Eclog.,  vii.,  12.) — Non  li^idi  gregibus,  d&c. 
"  Here,  nor  clear  springs,  nor  grassy  pastures,  will  be  wanting  to 
the  flocks,"  t.  e.,  in  the  regions  just  described,  and  in  those  others 
that  resemble  them  in  their  peculiar  features. — Et^  quantum  longist 
d&c.  What  the  poet  here  says  of  the  prodigious  growth  of  the 
grass,  in  a  single  night's  time,  seems  incredible,  and  yet  we  are 
informed  by  Varro  (R.  iJ.,  i.,  7,  10),  that  Caesar  Vopiscns  affirmed 
that,  at  Rosea,  hear  thie  Lake  Velinus,  a  vine-pole,  being  stuck  in 
the  ground,  would  be  lost  in  the  grass  the  next  day.  The  same 
thing  is  stated  by  Pliny,  H.  iV.,  xvii.,  4.  {Martyn,  ad-loc.)^Bxigud 
nocte.    **  In  the  scanty  compass  of  a  single  night." 

203-209.  Nigra  fercy  &c.  Columella  blames  the  ancient  writers 
on  husbandry  for  insisting  upon  a  black  or  gray  colour  as  a  sign 
of  rich  land.  Evelyn,  however,  as  quoted  by  Martyn,  seems  to 
recommend  a  black  earth,  and  such  as  is  here  mentioned  by  the 
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poet.  —  Bt  presso  pinguis,  &.C.  ''And  rich  beneath  the  deeply- 
pressed  share/*  t.  e.,  a  rich,  fat  soil,  into  which  the  ploagh-share 
sinks  deeply. — PtUre.  "FriaNe.** — Namque  hoe  imitamur  arando. 
To  make  the  soil  friable  is  the  object  sought  to  be  effected  by 
ploughing.  A  soil,  therefore,  which  is  friable,  is  by  its  very  nature 
so  much  the  more  fit  for  the  purpose  intended,  since  it  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  ennploying  the  plough.  (Compare  Wakefield,  ad  Lu- 
crett  i.,  837.) — Nan  vUo  ex  aquore.  *•  From  no  surface."  (Compare 
Georg.f  i.,  60.) — Tardis.  MoTing  slowly,  not  only  from  their  very 
nature,  but  also  from  the  pressure  of  th^  heavy  load. 

Aut,  unde  trahts^  &e.  '*  Or  (that  soil)  from  which  the  angry  hus- 
bandman has  cleared  away  a  wood,"  dec.,  t.  e.,  that  soil,  also,  is  good 
for  com  which  has  just  been  cleared. — Tratus.  FxpressiTe  of  the 
irritation  of  the  farmer,  because  trees  haye  so  long  occupied  land 
that  might  hare  been  under  the  plough.  {Valpy,  ad  loe.) — Ignava. 
"Which  hare  stood  xAXyV^Emitpie.  «<And  has  laid  lowV^AU 
turn,  **  The  deep  air  on  high." — At  rudis  enituit,  6lc.  "  But  the 
hitherto  unploughed  field  has  (meanwhile)  brightened  on  the  yiew, 
with  the  share  driven  deeply  into  its  bosom."  Observe  here  the 
force  of  0/,  and  the  beautiful  employment  of  the  perfect  in  this  and 
the  previous  clause.  The  birds,  *tis  true,  have  left  their  nests,  and 
sought  a  shelter  elsewhere,  but  Mm,  hard  though  their  lot  may  be, 
the  field  itself  has  been  a  gainer,  and  Has  alfeadyt  even  before,  per- 
haps, their  flight  has  been  finaHy  sto)>ped,  improved  under  the  ap- 
plication of  th6  share.*^£^nifutV.  The  verb  enifere,  like  the  simple 
niieret  is  employed  to  express  the  improvement  which  land  receives 
from  cultivation^     {Valpy,  ad  loc.) 

212-213.  Nam  jejuna  quidxm^  dec.  "  For  the  hungry  gravel  of  the 
hilly  field,"  &c.  Virgil  here  condemns  a  sandy  or  gritty  soil,  but 
different  from  that  mentioned  at  verse  180.  The  epithet  clivosi,  too, 
has  its  force,  since  a  field  of  this  kind  would  not  be  able  to  retain 
the  rain  water. — Castas.  This  is  the  same  plant  mentioned  in  Ec- 
logue ii.,  69,  and  of  which  bees  are  fond. — Roremque.  "And  rose- 
maiy."  Another  plant  of  which  bees  are  fond,  and  which  grows 
best  in  a  gravelly,  poor  soil.  Dryden  takes  rorem  here  to  mean 
"  dew,"  which  the  bees  suck  from  the  flowers,  and  this  opinion  Is 
adopted  also  by  Heyne,  Schiraeh  (p.  571),  Manso,  and  others,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  no  other  passage  occurs  where  ros,  with- 
out the  addition  of  marinus,  stands  for  rosemary.  In  this  they  are 
wrong.  Such  a  passage  does  actually  occur  in  Pliny  {H.N.,  xxiv., 
'  11),  "  Hae-que  ex  rore  supra  dicto  nascilw;^^  and,  even  if  it  had  not, 
the  reference  to  a  plant  in  **  oasias*^  is  sufficient  every  way  to  show 
a  9ireitar  reference  in  ronni:^ 
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214-216.  Et  topkut  seaber,  6lc.  **And  (again)  the  rough  tufa 
and  the  whitish  clay,  hollowed  oat  hy  the  black  chelydri,  declare 
that  no  other  soil,  in  an  equal  degree  with  this,  yields  pleasing  food 
for  serpents,  and  affords  them  crooked  lurking-places.*'  Obserre 
the  peraonification  in  negant.  The  soil  itself  is  naade  to  speak,  in- 
stead of  the  agr-icultural  writers  that  describe  such  soils.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  itself  is  this :  that  such  land  as  is  here  de- 
scribed is  a  favourite  abode  of  serpents,  and  of  little  value  for  agri- 
culture, just  like  the  kind  previously  mentioned  at  verse  %\%.^- 
Tophus.  Not  rotten-stone,  as.Martyn  thinks,  but  tufa,  or  the  loose 
and  porous  surface-deposite  from  calcareous  springs. — Chelydris. 
By  the  chelydrus  is  strictly  meant  a  kind  of  amphibious  snake, 
armed  with  a  skin  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  Virgil  meant  to  use  it  here  as  a  general 
term  for  any  snake. — Creta.  Consult  note  on  Gearg.^  i.,  «.  179. — 
Cibum.  The  ancients  believed  that  serpents  fed. on  earth  and  clay, 
and  this  will  serve  to  explain  the  term  exesa  in  verse  214.  In  the 
Geoponiea,  vii.,  12,  serpents  and  other  reptiles  are  said  to  live  on 
clay  during  the  winter ;  and  Silius  Italicus  (xvii.,  449)  speaks  of 
an  African  snake,  '^ferventi  pasius  areytd," 

217-223.  Qua  tenuem  txhaiai  nebulam,  6cc.  With  qiM  supply 
terra.  These  verses,  observes  Holdsworth,  contain  a  very  exact 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  Campania  Felix,  which  has  gener- 
ally a  thin  mist  hanging  oyer  it  some  part  of  the  day,  that  pre- 
serves it  from  becoming  dry,  though  continually  cultivated. — Fu- 
mosque  volucres.  "And  flying  vapours." — Quaqu€  tuo  viridit  &e. 
Referring  to  land  that  runs  quickly  and  naturally  to  grass.  {Valpy, 
ad  loe.) — Scabie  et  aaUd  rvhigine,  **  With  scurf  and  salt  rust." — 
Oleo.  For  ad  oleum.  —  Experiere.  **  You  will  find."  —  Faeilem. 
"  Well  adapted." — PatienUm  vomeru  uiui.  Meaning  a  soil  easy  to 
be  ploughed. 

224-225.  Capua.  A  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Campania,  and 
at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  country. — Vicina  Veaeoo^  dbc.  "The 
regions,  adjacent  to  Mount  Vesevus."  This  is  the  same  with  Vesu- 
vius, in  Campania,  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Neapolis,  or  Naples. 
\X  appears  to  have  been  known  also  by  the  names  of  Vesvios  and 
Vesbius.  In  VirgiFs  days  it  was  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the 
country  at  its  base,  but  was  not  in  a  state  of  volcanic  activity,  al- 
though it  possessed  numerous  indications  of  having  onc^  been  so. 
The  poet,  therefore,  alludes  merely  to  the  fertility  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  first  great  eruption  on  record  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  August,.  A.D.  79,  when  Herculaneum»  Pompeii,  and  Stable 
were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic  sand,  stones,  and  eooris. 
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Ora.  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us  that  he  had  met  with  an  account 
that  yirg;il  originally  wrote  Nola  here,  but  that  being  afterward  not 
allowed  by  the  people  of  that  city  to  bring  down  some  water  to  his 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  altered  Nola  to  ora.  Gellius  himself 
seems  to  give  no  great  credit  to  this  story.  {Noct,  AU.f  vii.,  20.) 
"  It  is  not  probable,"  observes  Holdsworth,  **  that  Virgil  ever  thought 
of  Nola  in  this  place.  The  coast  from  Naples  is  very  fruitful,  and 
as  Virgil  is  supposed  have  written  this  at  or  near  Naples,  and  had 
this  coast  every  day  in  his  view,  is  it  likely  that  he  should  pay  this 
compliment  to  a  distant  town,  and  forget  his  favourite  country  1  I 
doubt  whether  the  land  about  Nola^  merits  the  praises  here  given ; 
but  if  it  does,  it  is  comprehended  under  Clanius,  near  the  banks  of 
which  it  stands." 

Et  vacuis  Claniust  &c.  *'  And  the  Clanius,  unjust  to  depopulated 
Acerrae."  Clanius  was  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines near  Nola,  and  flowing  at  no  great  distance  from  Acerre, 
which  town  at  no  period  had  many  inhabitants,  from  the  frequent 
and  destructive  inundations  of  this  river. 

226-232.  Quantque.  "  Each  kind  of  soil."  Supply  terrain. — Rara 
,sitt  an  stipraj  &c.  *'  If  you  seek  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  loose  or 
unusually  hard."  According  to  Julius  Graecinus,  as  quoted  by  Col- 
umella, derua  signifies  such  a  soil  as  admits  the  I'ain  with  difficulty, 
-is  easily  cracked  and  apt  to  gape,  and  so  let  in  the  sun  to  the  roots 
of  the  vines,  and,  in  a  manner,  to  strangle  the  young  plants.  This, 
therefore,  must  be  a  hard  or  stiff  soil.  Rara,  on  the  other  hand, 
lets  the  showers  quite  through,  and  is  apt  to  be  dried  up  by  the 
sun.  This,  tlierefore,  4nust  be  a  loose  soil.  {Mariyn,  ad  loc.}—^ 
Ante.  "  First." — In  solidoi  "  Where  the  ground  is  solid."  Supply 
loco. — Demitti.  "  To  be  sunk." — Et  pedibus  summas,  &c.  "  And 
will  level  with  your  feet  the  topmost  portion  of  the  soil."  Observe 
that  arena  is  often  taken  poetically  for  soil  of  any  kind.  (Compare 
Georg.,  i.,  106.) 

233-237.  Si  deeruntj  rarum^  <&c.  <*  If  soil  shall  be  wanting  (to 
fill  the  pit),  the  ground  will  be  loose."  With  deerunt  supply  arena, 
and  observe  the  employment  of  uber  in  the  simple  sense  of  humms, 
or  solum. — In  sua  ire  loca.  "  To  go  back  to  its  former  place,"  t.  e., 
to  fill  the  space  previously  occupied  by  it. — Superabit.  **  Shall  re*- 
main  over,"  with  the  additional  idea  of  rising  above  the  surface  or 
level  of  the  adjacent  ground. — Glebas  cunctantes,  &c.  ''Expect 
sluggish  clods  and  stiff  ridges,"  t.  c.,  a  hard  soil,  difficult  to  pulver- 
ize, and,  when  ploughed,  rising  in  stiff  ridges.  {Valfy,  ad  loc.) — 
Terram  proscinde.    "  Give  the  land  its  first  ploughing."    The  first 

Dd 
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plooghing  in  the  case  of  such  land  must  be  a  deep  one,  *'  validi*  ju- 
vends."  The  term  proscindere  was  a  technical  one  with  the  Roman 
farmers,  and  meant  to  plough  ground  for  the  first  time.  Thus  Varro 
remarks,  "  terram  cumprimum  arant,  proscindere  appellant,"  {R,  J2., 
i.,  29,  2.) 

238-240.  Salsa  atUem  tettusy  &c.  «*  Salt"  and  "  bitter"  were  two 
epithets  applied  by  the  ancient  farmers  to  two  different  kinds  of 
earth.  (PaUad.f  ii.,  13.)  Diophanes,  in  the  Geoponica  {v.  7),  em- 
ploys, in  like  manner,  the  terms  niKpd  and  dXfxvpa.  The  taste  of  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  wine  made  from  the 
grapes  produced  by  it.  {Geopon.,  I.  e.y^Perhibetur,  "  Is  commonly 
called." — Frugibus.  **For  grain,"  especially  com. — MansuesHt. 
"  Is  meliorated ;"  literally,  "  grows  mild." — Nee  Baccho  genus,  &c. 
*<  Nor  preserves  the  fame  of  its  lineage  unto  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
nor  their  former  reputation  unto  fruits,"  t.  e.,  in  a  soil  thus  abound- 
ing with  salt  both  vines  and  fruit-trees  degenerate. — Specimen, 
•«  An  indication  of  its  nature." 

241-247.  Spisso  vimine  qualos.  "  Baskets  of  thiekly- woven  osiers.*' 
— Cdaque  prahrum,  **And  the  strainers  of  the  wine-presses." 
These  were  also  a  kind  of  closely-woven  baskets,  made,  as  Colu- 
mella informs  ns,  of  Spanish  broom,  and  through  which  the  must 
was  percolated.  (Colum.t  xii.,  19.)  After  having  been  used,  they 
were  hung  up  in  the  smoke  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
moisture. — Hue.  "Into  these." — Ad  plenum.  "Brim  full." — Elue- 
tahitur.  "Will  struggle  ouV*— Sapor.  Referring  to  the  taste  of 
the  expressed  water. — Manifestus.  We  have  given  here  the  punc- 
tuation adopted  by  Reiske,  Wakefield,  Jabn,  and  Wagner,  by  which 
manifestus  is  connected  in  construction  with  amaror.  The  common 
text  places  a  comma  after  manifestus,  and  thus  joins  it  to  sapor. — 
Ora  tristia  tentantum,  6cc.  "  Will,  by  the  sensation  it  produces,  dis- 
tort into  wry  faces  the  countenances  of  those  who  taste  it ;"  liter- 
ally, "  will  twist  the  wry  faces,"  dec.  In  expressing  an  action,  epi- 
thets are  often  applied  to  objects  which  belong  to  them  properly 
only  while  that  action  lasts. 

249-258.  Haud  unquam,  &c.  "  It  never  Crumbles  when  thrown 
about  from  one  hand  into  the  other."  Compare  the  version  of 
Vose :  "  Aus  einer  Hande  in  die  andere."— i>n/e«a7.  "  Adheres."— 
ffabendo.  ♦*  While  held."  Equivalent  to  dum  manibus  habelur. — Majo' 
res.  "Of  a  larger  sise  than  ordinary."— JiM/0/<e/u>r.  "Prolificl)e- 
yond  due  measure." — Ah!  nimium  ne  sit  mihi,  &c.  "Ah !  let  not 
that  too  fertUe  soil  belong  to  me."— Pnmw  aristis,  "  At  the  first 
springing  of  the  grain;"  literally,  "in  the  first  ears."— Tocttem. 
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**  Though  'silent,"  t.  e^  silently— <Sc«/«r4tesB.    <«  Hurtful."    Equiva* 
lent  here  to  notium. 

Picea,  **The  spruce  firs.*'  The  picea  is  our  common  ij,  or 
pitch-tree,  observes  Mar^yn. — T^xique  noetiUt9.  **  And  the  noxioos 
yews."  The  leaves  of  the  -yews  are  extremely  poisonous  both  to 
men  and  cattle. — Htdir^z  nigra.  The  common  ivy  is  meant.  The 
epithet  ^igra  has  reference  merely  to  the  colour  of  the  berries^ 
which  are  black,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  its  dark»green  foliage.  {Fk, 
"Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  GQ.y^Fandunt  vestigia,  **  Disclose  indications 
of  it,"  t.  €.,  afford  proof  of  this  ehiUy  nature  of  the  soil  by  being 
found  growing  in  it. 

-  259-261.  His  tmimadoersiSf  &Q.  Having  explaiaed  the  several 
sorts  of  soil,  he  proceeds  to  give  some  instructions  concerning  tfae 
planting  of  vines ;  and  speaks  of  the  trenches  which  are  to  be  made 
to  receive  the  plants  out  of  the  nursery ;  of  taking  care  that  the 
nursery  and  vineyard  should  have  a  like  «oil ;  and  that  tiie  plants 
ahouldbe  set  with  the  same  aspect  which  they  had  in  the  nursery. 
*— Af«/C0  anu.  He  means  long  before  the  spring,  the  time  for  plant- 
ing "vinea.'^Excoqi&re.  "  To  prepare,"  i.  £.,  by  ej^poaare  not  4mly 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  also  to  the  cold  and  frosts.  (Compare 
-Columella,  xi.,  3,  13 :  **  jStcti^  eaUr  uestaUs,  iia  m»  frigarit  ^xeofmt 
terram.^^y^^Magnos  ecrobihuSf  &c.  **  And  to  cut  the  large  hills  all 
over  with  trenches."  Observe  tl^  force  of  the  preposition  in  com- 
position. Martyn  conjectures  magnist  of  which  Hejme  afprovea* 
though  he  does  not  admit  it  into  the  text.  But  the  true  reading  is 
tfkignos.  The  poet  directs  that  the  trenches  he  cut  over  the  whole 
lace  of  the  hills,  no  matter  how  large  these  latter  may  be,  aad  that 
no  labour  be  spared. — Agviloni  osUndere.  '"To  expose  to  the. nor- 
thern wind,"  t.  (.,  in  order  that  they  may  become  pervious  to  it,  and 
be  dried  out  and  rendered  friable.  (Compaare  veiae  2^,  CjplMW.jw- 
Irt,  6lC„  and  verse  263,  idvenli  curant,  die.) 

26^-268.  Optima  ptUri,  dec.  '<  Those  iields  are  best  (for  the  vino) 
with  A  crumbling  soil "— Zi.  The  rendering  thesoil,  naaiely,  cniw- 
bling  and  friable.^ — Labefacta  jugera,  **  The  loosened  aeree,"  i.  ^^ 
-the  soil  loosened  by  ^is  spade. — Rohustus,  Observe  the  .peeuliar 
idea  implied  by. this  epithet,  namely,  that  of  deep  diggiigg.  (Com- 
pare .6^«9r^.,  i.*  65.>— 4»^  locum  timiUm,  ^.  "Cbooae  out  the 
same  sort  of  soil  (as  that  of  the  parent  vineyard),  in  which  a.you^ 
growth  may  first  be  prepared  for  the  <viDes,,and  auto  .which  th^y 
may  afterward  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  being  set  pot."  The 
.WQEds  locvM  Mmilem  refer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  two  separ- 
ate .^pots ;  the^firat  of  these  is  the  nuweiry  wlieie  the  cuttings  of 
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the  tines  are  first  planted  {tibi  primA  paretur  arboribus  teges) ;  dnd 
the  second  is  the  new  vineyard  into  which  the  young  vines  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  nursery,  and  where  they  are  to  continue. 
This  latter  place  is  alluded  to  in  the  words  et  quo  mox  digesta  feratur, 
'  Arboribtis.  Used  here  in  a  general  sense  for  vitibus. — Digesta 
feratur.  These  words  have  occasioned  some  trouble.  Yoss,  mis- 
taking the  meaning  of  the  poet,  reads  teratur,  Jahn,  following 
Weichert,  explains  them  correctly  by  "  tran$feratur  ut  digeratur^  ut 
digetta  «i/." — Mutatam  ignorent,  dec.  *<  Lest  the  young  plants  be 
ignorant  of  their  (new)  mother  (thus)  suddenly  changed,"  t.  «.,  lest 
they  do  not  take  kindly  to  her ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  that 
the  young  plants  may  not,  at  first,  distinguish  the  diange  of  soil. 
Matrem  is  here  used  to  express  the  earth  of  the  two  spots  indicated 
by  locum  similem. 

269-272.  Caliregionetn,  "  The  quarter  of  the  sky."  The  aspect 
of  the  young  plants,  as  to  the  north,  east,  &c.,  should  also  be  re- 
garded, that  the  same  may  be  preserved  when  transplanted  to  the 
nursery  or  the  vineyard. — Quaque.  "  Each  slip." — Axi.  **  To  the 
north  pole." — Adeo  in  teneris,  &c.  "  Of  so  much  force  is  habit  in 
tender  years."  Supply  annis. — ^This  notion  of  the  necessity  to  re- 
plant trees  in  exactly  the  same  position,  according  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  in  which  they  had  stood,  appears  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity. Theophrastus  says,  the  position  of  trees  must  be  regarded, 
as  to  north,  east,  or  south  (ii.,  7).  Columella  also  advises  that  all 
trees  should  be  marked  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  nursery, 
and  adds,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  preserve  the  same  as- 
pect to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  (v.,  6).  Pliny,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  this  care  not  to  be  requisite,  because  the  men- 
tion of  it  has  been  omitted  by  Cato,  and  adds,  that  some  affect  the 
very  contrary  position  in  vines  and  figs,  thinking  that  by  this  means 
the  leaves  grow  thicker,  to  defend  the  fruit,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
80  ready  to  drop  off*.  {H.  N.,  xvii.,  11.)  Miller  avows  that  he  could 
not  discover  the  least  difi*erence  in  the  growth  of  trees  so  placed 
and  others  reversed.  The  most  adventurous,  as  well  as  the  most 
successful  and  intelligent  of  modern  planters.  Sir  H.  Stewart,  de- 
clares that,  after  long  experience,  he  not  only  coincides  in  opinion 
with  Miller,  but,  in  certain  cases,  recommends  loosening  the  roots, 
and  wheeling  round  trees  in  the  spots  where  they  stand.  (PlaiUer** 
Guide,  2d  ed.,  138,  note  7,  Edinb.,  1828,  quoted  by  Valpy,  ad  loc.) 

273-276.  CoUibust  an  piano,  dec.  Here  the  poet  shows  the  diflbr- 
ent  way  of  planting  a  plain  or  a  hill.  In  a  plain  the  vines  are  to 
be  planted  close,  but  on  a  hiU  they  are  to  be  kept  at  greater  dia- 
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tances, — Mdiiuait,  The  qaestion  to  be  considered  is  not  whether, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  vine  will  flourish  better  oo  hills  or  on  the 
plain,  but  it  is  to  be  taken  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  aspects : 
first,  whether,  considering  the  nature  of  your  land,  the  intended 
vineyard  is  likely  to  answer  better  on  the  acclivities  or  on  the 
plain ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vine 
which  you  mean  to  plant,  hilly  or  level  land  best  suits  it.  {Valpy, 
ad  loc,)—'Si  pinguis  agrot,  &c.  *'  If  you  shall  lay  out  the  fields  of  a 
rich  plain,"  i.  e,,  for  a  vineyard. — In  dcnto  non  segnior,  d&c.  *'  The 
vine  is  not  the  less  productive  in  a  closely-planted  soiL"  Dcnto 
ubtre  is  equivalent  merely  to  dento  solo. 

276-278.  Sin.  Supply  metabere. — Tumulig  accHve.  **  Gently  as- 
cending with  rising  grounds,**  t.  c.,  rising  in  hillocks. — Supinos, 
**  Sloping.** — Indxdge  ordinibus.  "  Make  the  rows  wider.*'  (Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Servius :  **  Ordinu  efice  largiorea.") — N^e 
seciits  omnis,  &,c.  **  Nor  less  (in  either  case),  your  vines  being  set 
out,  let  the  path  between  each  row  be  exactly  even,  a  line  being 
cut  in  the  ground  for  tiiat  purpose,**  t.  e.,  whether  you  plant  wide 
or  thick,  observe  always  to  plant  at  equal  distances,  for  the  reasons 
given  afterward.  The  usual  mode  of  arranging  vines,  young  trees, 
dec,  was  the  quincunx,  the  form  of  which  is  here  given : 

•  •         •         • 
•         •         • 

•  •         •         • 

The  testimony  of  Pliny  is  express  on  this  subject :  **  In  duponen- 
4m  arhorihtttj  arbuttisque  ac  vineis,  quincuncialu  ordinum  ratio  vulgata 
€t  neeessaridf  non  perflatu  modo  utiliSf  verum  et  adspectu  grata^  quoqtte 
modo  intuearCf  in  crdinem  seporrigerUe  verm.**  {H.  iV^.,xvii.,  11, 16.) 
The  reference,  also,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Roman  cohorts  in 
battle,  made  by  the  poet  immediately  after,  clearly  points  to  the 
quincunx  order.  It  is  singular,  therefore,  that  some  commentators 
suppose  Virgil  to  be  here  referring  to  a  square,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  be  actually  describing  such  an  arrangement  of  trees.  The  poet, 
on  the  contrary,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  quincunx  order  in 
the  case  of  vines,  dec,  was  well  known,  merely  calls  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  importance  of  equal  spaces  or  distances  between 
them ;  and  in  this  lies  the  point  of  comparison  with  the  Roman 
cohorts. 

In  unguent,  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  statuaries 
and  other  workers  in  marble,  who  draw  the  edge  of  the  nail  over 
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tlie  surface  of  tfaeir  work,  in  order  tb  detect  any  flaw  in  the  join- 
ing.   It  thus  comes  to  signify  "  accurately,"  "exactly,"  &c. 

279-287.  Cohortea  expUcuU.  "  Has  deployed  its  cohorts,"  i.  «., 
has  extended  or  drawn  them  out  in  battle  array.  A  Roman  legion 
contained  ten  cohorts,  which  were  usually  drawn  up  in  a  quincunx 
order. — Stetit.  **  Has  taken  its  station." — Direciaque  acizr.  "And 
the  lines  have  been  marshalled." — DuMus  err'at.  While  it  is  as  yet 
uncertain  from  what  point  and  when  the  battle  will  begin. — Omnia 
tint  paribut,  &c.  "  In  this  same  way  let  all  parts  of  your- vineyard 
be  measured  off  into  avenues  of  equal  size."  With  omnia  supply 
loca. — Animum  pascal  inanem.  **  May  idly  gratify  the  mind."— /n 
vacuum.    "  Into  free  and  open  space." 

288-297.  Forsitan  «/,  scrobibUSf  &c.  The  subject  of  this  para- 
graph is  the  depth  of  the  trenches.  TTTe  poet  says  the  vine  may 
even  be  planted  in  a  shallow  trench ;  but  great  trees  require  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  of  these  he  cites  the  aesculus  as  an  example, 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  noble  description  of  that  tree. 
— Fastigia.  "  Their  depths."  The  term  properly  refers  to  the 
elevation  of  their  sides  from  the  bottom.  Compare  the  analogous 
usage  of  altus.-^Ausim.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  would  venture.'^ 
The  Roman  husbandmen  seem  not  to  have  been  well  agreed  about 
the  depth  of  their  trenches  for  planting  vines.  Virgil  seems  to 
approve  of  a  shallow  trench,  but  he  speaks  of  it  wi^  caution.  He 
does  not  lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  in  which  all  wefe  agreed, 
but  only  says  that  he  himself  would  venture  io  do  so ;  in  which  be 
seems  to  hint  that  the  eommon  practice  of  his  time  was  diffetent. 
— Alitor  ae  penitus,  d&c.  "  A  tree,  (on  the  other  hand),  fixes  itself 
deeper  and  far  into  the  earth."  Defi^itur  is  here  eqnivali&tit  to  ie- 
figit  St, 

JEsculus.  Consult  note  on  verse  16. — Qua,  quoTiAan  verHee,  &c. 
Repeated  of  the  oak,  at  JSn.,  iv.,  445,  seq.  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  ob- 
serves, remarks  Valpy,  that  the  oak  in  few  soils  roots  more  than 
four  or  five  feet.  —  Multosque  nepotts^  &c.  **  And  outlasts  many 
descents  of  men,  rolling  onward,  as  it  continues  to  existj  many  a 
generation,"  t.  e.,  surviving  while  many  generations  roll  by.  Ob- 
serve the  poetic  construction  in  volvens  stectda,  for  dum  steeula  voi^ 
tuntur; — Media  ipsa.    "  Itself  in  the  midst." 

298-300.  Neve  HJn  ad  sdem^  &c.     In  thi^  passage  are  several' 
short  precepts  relating  to  vineyards,  with  a  beautiful  aecount  of  the' 
danger  of  intermixing  wild  olives  with  the  vines,  lest  a  fire  should 
kindle  among  them  and  destroy  the  vineyards.  -^  Vergani  vineta. 
Columella,  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  a  vineyard^  tells  us  that  the 
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ancients  were  greatly  divided  about  it  He  recommends  a  southern 
aspect  in  cold  places,  and  an  eastern  aspect  in  warm  places,  if  they 
be  not  subject  to  be  infested  with  the  east  and  south  winds,  as  on 
the  seacoast  of  Betica ;  in  which  case,  he  says,  they  are  better 
opposed  to  the  north  or  west.  {Colum.,  iii.,  12, 6.) — Corulum.  The 
hazel  has  a  large,  spreading  root,  which,  together  with  its  shade, 
would  injure  the  vines.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  roasting 
the  entrails  of  the  goat  on  hazel  spits.    (Martyrif  ad  loc.) 

Neve  fiagella.  twnma  pete^  &o.  *'  Neither  seek  after  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots,  nor  gather  your  cuttings  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  vine."  Two  precepts  are  here  given,  to  the  following  effect : 
Ist.  You  must  not  nuike  use  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot  of  the 
vine ;  and,  2d.  You  must  not  take  the  shoots  themselves  from  the 
top.  Columella  says  that  the  best  cuttings  are  those  which  are 
taken  from  the  body ;  the  next,  from  the  branches ;  and  the  third, 
from  the  top  of  the  vine,  which  soonest  take,  and  are  most  fruitful, 
but  soonest  grow  old.  Miller  observes,  you  should  always  make 
choice  of  such  shoots  as  are  strong  and  well  ripened,  of  the  last 
year's  growth ;  and  you  should  always  cut  offthe  upper  part  of  the 
shoot  itself,  so  as  to  leave  the  cutting  about  sixteen  inches  long. 
The  upper  part  of  the  shoot,  according  to  this  same  authority,  is 
never  so  well  ripened  as  the  lower  part,  which  was  produced  early 
in  the  spring,  so  that,  if  it  does  take  root,  it  never  makes  so  good 
a  plant  as  otherwise,  for  its  wood,  being  spongy  and  soil,  admits 
the  moisture  too  freely,  whereby  the  plant  will  be  luxuriant  in 
growth,  but  (differing  in  this  from  Columella)  never  so  fruitful  as 
those  whose  wood  is  closer  and  more  compact. 

301-302.  Tantus  amor  terra.  !  The  meaning  is,  that  those  shoots 
which  grow  towards  the  middle,  and  are,  therefore,  nearer  the  earth, 
contract  such  a  liking  to  it,  that  they  take  better  in  it.  —  Semina, 
"  The  shoots,"  whence  other  vines  are  to  spring.  A  blunt  knife 
not  only  increases  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  but  also  tears  the 
vines,  and  makes  wounds  that  are  not  apt  to  heal.  —  Neve  olece  sil- 
vettrea  insere,  &,o.  **  Nor  plant  among  your  vines  stems  of  the  wild 
olive,"  t.  e.y  as  supports  for  the  vines.  We  have  followed  here  the 
explanation  of  Voss,  Hesme,  and  others.  Wagner,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  the  poet  refers  to  the  grafting  of  domesticated  olives 
on  wild  ones,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  reads  olea  silves- 
tri*  insere  truncos.  Nothing,  however,  appears  more  erroneous  than 
this.    The  poet  refers  throughout  to  vines  and  vineyards. 

305-314.  Rob&ra,   "The  solid  wood."  —  To/Mm  nemus,     "The 
whole  vineyard."    The  vineyard  is  called  in  poetic  language  nemus, 
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becaiu^  reBemUing  a  grove  in  the  namerous  trees  that  corer  it, 
and  along  which  the  Tines  are  twining. — Ruit.  "Sends  rapidly 
npward.*'--i4  vertice.  "  From  on  high."  Voss  very  strangely  ren- 
ders this,  "  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  the  vineyard  has  to 
the  north." — Silvis,  Equivalent  here  to  arboribuSf  and  referring  to 
the  trees  in  the  vineyard. — Hoc  ubi.  Supply  aeeidit.  —  Non  a  stirpe 
Talent,  &c.  They  are  without  strength  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  nor  can  they,  even  when  cut,  recover,  and  spring  up  again 
from  the  hosom  of  the  earth,  like  unto  their  former  selves."  The 
stem  of  the  vine,  burned  off  near  the  ground,  has  no  strength  re- 
maining, nor,  when  the  stem  is  cut  away,  can  new  sprouts  come 
forth  from  the  roots.  The  wild  olive,  on  the  other  band,  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief,  survives  the  disaster,  and  again  puts  forth  its 
bitter  leaves. — Infelix.  "Unproductive."  —  Superal.  "Survives 
(the  disaster)." 

.315-320.  Tarn  prudent  persuadeai  auctor.  "  Appear  so  sagacious 
an  adviser  as  to  persuade  thee." — Rigidam.  "  Stiffened." — Clat^ 
dtt.  "  Binds  up." — Semine  jacto.  "  If  the  young  cuttings  be  then 
planted  out."  —  Concrelam  patiturWadicem^  &c.  "  Su^rs  the  fro- 
zen root  to  attach  itself  closely  to  the  ground."  With  ajigere  sup- 
ply »e. — Candida  venil  avis,  &c.  A  poetic  circumlocution  for  the 
stork,  a  bird  of  passage,  which  comes  into  Italy  in  the  spring,  or, 
according  to  Pliny,  in  the  suinmer,  meaning,  probably,  the  com- 
mencement of  that  season. — Invisa  colubris.  Pliny  says  that  storks 
were  held  in  such  esteem  in  Thessaly,  on  account  of  their  destroy- 
ing serpents,  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill  one  of  these  birds, 
and  the  punishment  was  the  same  as  for  murder. 

323-^35.  Adeo.  "Too,"  or  "still  farther."  Equivalent  here  to 
etiam,  though  with  somewhat  more  of  force.  {Wagner,  Qucut. 
Virg.,  xxvi.,  6.) — Genitalia.  "  Genial." — Turn  pater  omnipolens,  &c. 
"  Then  iEther,  omnipotent  father,  descends  in  fertilizing  showers," 
dec.  .£ther,  or  the  upper  air,  was  poetically  typified  by  Jupiter ; 
the  earth,  by  Jano  ;  the  fecundation  of  the  earth  by  rain  is  there- 
fore represented  as  a  marriage. — Et  omnes  magnus  alii,  dec.  "And 
vast  in  himself,  commingled  with  her  vast  frame,  nourishes  all  her 
offspring." 

Avia  virgulta.  "The  retired  thickets." — Parturit  almus  ager. 
"  The  benignant  earth  teems  with  being.^-^Superat.  "  Abounds." 
^-Germina.  Tliis  reading  (supported  by  MSS.  authority)  is  far 
preferable  to  gramina,  the  common  lection.  The  context  relates 
to  the  fruits  of  trees,  &c.,  not  to  grain.— Trurfir  gemmas.  "  Put3 
forth  its  buds." 
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S36-339.  Creseeniis.  Bentley  («i  Manil.t  li.,  438)  coDJeetnres 
nascentisy  which  is  certainly  more  poetical.— ii/tttmv«  habtuste  tenth 
rem.  The  poet  means  that  at  the  creation,  and  for  a  long  time  af* 
terward»  there  was  a  coatinnation  of  spring,  in  order  that  the  dif- 
ferent races  might  have  time  to  grow  hardy  before  a  more  inclem- 
ent season  should  bepn.^—Crediderim.  **  For  my  part,  I  believe.*' 
Observe  the  force  of  the  aubjanctive  in  modifying  an  assertion.— 
Ver  agehat.  **  Enjoyed  oontinnoos  spring."  Observe  the  employ- 
ment of  the  imperfect  to  denote  continuooa  action ;  and  as  regarda 
the  phrase  itself,  compare  the  well-known  expression,  diem  feehtm 
agere,  —  Qwim  frimce  peeudett  &c.  *<  What  time  the  first-created 
herds  drank  in  the  light  of  day."  Yoss,  with  lesa  oorrectnesa» 
makes  prima  equivalent  here,  in  poetic  idiom,  to  primum,  *' first. "-^ 
Terrea  progenies,  *'  The  earth-bom  race."  The  common  text  has 
ferrea^  bnt  this  neither  harmonizes  with  the  context,  nor  with  the 
ancient  legends  respecting  the  earliest  race  of  men.  The  iron  age 
came  long  after.  Besides,  Lactantius  {In»L,  ii.,  10)  and  Philargyr- 
ius  read  terrea ;  and  the  latter  remarks,  in  explanation  of  it,  **  Quia 
creditum  est  prima  homines  e  terri  natos,  a  qua  humo  homines  exisH- 
mabant  dietos."  This  same  reading  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
Bentley  {ad  Horat.,  Epod.^  ii.,  18),  and  has  been  admitted  into  the 
text  by  Yoss,  Jahn,  and  Wagner. — Duris.  "  Rugged,"  t.  «.,  not  as 
yet  softened  down  by  culture. — Sidera.  The  stars  were  regarded 
by  the 'earlier  Greeks  as  animated  and  divine  in  their  natures. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  been  created  after  the  earth,  and  to 
be  nourished  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  world- 
encircling  Oceanus.    {Voss,  ad  loe.y 

343-345.  Nee  res  hunctenera^  <Scd.  **  Nor  could  the  (as  yet)  ten^ 
der  productions  of  earth  endure  this  toil,"  t. «.,  the  toil  and  risk  of 
growing  up  to  maturity.  These  lines  do  not  belong  to  the  clause 
immediately  preceding,  namely,  from  verse  336  to  342  inclusive, 
but  to  the  passage  before  this.  They  have  no  reference,  therefore, 
to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  the  newly-created  plants,  as  some 
suppose,  but  contain  merely  a  general  allusion  to  spring,  and  its 
grateful  intervention,  as  a  period  ef  comparative  repose,  between 
the  storms  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  The 
meaning,  thereforci  is  simply  this,  that  the  young  plants  could  not 
grow  ap  and  become  gradually  hardy,  did  not  spring  intervene,  as 
a  season  of  quiet  repose  between  winter  and  summer.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  of  our  regarding  possent,  iretj  and  exeiperet,  as  put 
respectively  for  pottiissentf  tvisset^  and  excepisset, 

8i  non  tania  qities,  dto.    "  Did  not  so  long  a  period  of  repose  in*' 
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temne,  and  the  lodidgeBoe  of  the  sky  foster  (dnriof  its  oontant- 
aaee)  the  esitb,"  i.  «.,  and  a  niild  and  indnlgeBt  sky,  as  is  that  o( 
spring. — Btaperet,  The  idea  of  tetering  is  bmrrowed  here  from 
tbe  taking  op  aid  fostering  of  a  new-born  infimt. 

346-918.  QvuNf  mferut.  '« As  to  what  remains,'^  i.  «.» to  pnraAe 
the  sohjeet  to  its  dose.  A  form  of  expression  borrowed  from  Ln- 
cretins  (iii.,  391 ;  ▼.,  770). — Qwaaimfae  fremes^  dee.  '*  WhatOTer 
cuttings  yon  aAiall  pnt  down  ttarongfaoot  yoor  gronads.''  Maityn 
makes  the  poet  refer  here  merely  to  layers ;  but  frtmere  vof  be 
used  of  plhnting  in  general,  and  it  is  to  be  so  nnderstood  bere. 
(Compare  CUumsUm,  iii.,  16,  4 ;  and  Georg.^  iT.,  IZl.y^Sp^gc  fma 
pmgwi^  Ste.  ColmneDa  informs  as,  that  these  direetions  about  bury- 
ing' stones  and  shells  are  taken  fvom  Mago  the  CarthaginiaD,  wbo 
also  advises  dnnging,  but  adds  that  grape-stones  oog^t  to  be  mixed 
with  the  dong.  {Ctkan.,  iit,  16,  ^y-Lapidmn  bUtUum.  "  Bibaloas 
sfoneS)*^  i.  «.,  pumice  or  sandstone. — Sguaientet  ctmeha§t  **  Rough 
shells,**  i>  e.,  sneh  as  would  not  lie  dosely  together,  but  would  allow^ 
of  small  opentngi  between  tbem,  through  which  the  air  and  water 
may  come  to  the  roots.  Evelyn  says,  howcYf  r,  that  suob  things 
a»  these  ought  to  b&  remoTed  after  a  competent  time,  else  tbe  ver- 
min,  snails,  and  insects,  which  they  produce  and  shelter,  will  gaamr 
and  greatly  injure  the  bark. 

349-863.  Tenmsqut  mtbihit  haUima.  **  And  a  fine  vapour  will  pen<< 
etrate  tliem.**  This  remark  arises,  probably,  fh>m  the  impression 
that  a  circulation  of  air  is  requisite  for  the  root.-^Atpie  ammot  tol" 
lau  taia.  '<^And  the  plants  will  take  courage/*  i.  e^  will  become 
fresh  and  vigorous. — Jamgus  reperii,  qni.  **  Some,  too,  have  been 
found  before  tbis,  who.'* — Ingeniu  pandare  tuia.  "  And  with  the 
weight  of  »  great'  potsherd/'  i.  e.,  and  with  a  laige  and  heavy  pot- 
sherd.->^.Hbe  ^Wm«  fiitmtmef^  dus.  **  Tbis  is  a  protection  against 
heavy  showers**^  Observe  that  hoc  in  this  line,  and  koe  in  the  next, 
both  refer  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  Bad  are  not  analogous  to  tbe 
Greek  roOrv  fihf  and  ro0ro  diL  The  stone  and  the  polsfaeid  both 
serve  as  a  species  of  defence  against  heavy  rains,  and,  besides  this 
(a  cireamstanee  not  mentioned  by  the  poet),  the  potsherd  being  re- 
tentive of  warmth)  the  young  viae  will  escape  any  chilliag  by  night. 
— Abtf,  «M  kiuleai  Ac.  **  This  O's  a  protection)  when  the  heat» 
bringing  dog>>star  cleaves-  with-  thine  the  gaping  fiekla.** 

364-367.  Seminibm  poiHut  6m.  *<  After  the  onttinga  are  planted, 
it  remains-  to  leosen  the  earth  often  at  the  route,  and  to  ply  vigor- 
ously the  hard  two-prenged  dragsi**  Tbs  nwantog  of  thte  passage 
iS'generany  misondsrstood.  Tbe  oommon  text  has  dedimrei  whieb 
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is  rendered  **  to  draw  up,"  or  "  gather."  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  idea  which  the  poet  intends  to  express,  and  the  true 
reading  is  undoubtedly  diducerct  which  gives  a  very  good  sense. 
The  earth  must  often  be  loosened  and  broken  up  around  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting,  but  then  this  must  be  done  gently,  and  without  any 
instrument,  lest  injury  be  done  thereby  to  the  tender  stem.  No 
verb  expresses  better  than  diduco  the  meaning  here  alluded  to, 
namely,  that  of  breaking  up  and  loosening  gently.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  the  cutting  is  to  be  broken  up 
by  drags,  or  the  plough,  where  force  can  do  no  harm.  With  regard 
to  covering  up  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  with  earth,  the  meaning 
assigned  to  deducere  terram,  <&c,,  this,  it  may  be  observed,  ought 
never  to  be  done ;  nay,  even  the  trenches  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  placed  ought  never  to  be  filled  with  earth  to  the  top,  in  order 
that  the  cuttings  may  send  their  roots  downward. 

Capita.  The  term  ca/put  means  the  bottom  no  less  than  the  top 
of  anything.  (Compare  Cato,  R.  R.^  38  :  **  drcum  capita  addito  ster- 
cus ;  circum  capita  Manito;**  and  compare  J?n.,  vi.,  360.) — Bidentes. 
By  bidens  appears  to  be  meant  an  instrument  with  two  hooked  iron 
teeth,  called  by  farmers  a  drag. — Luctantes  juvencot.  '*  The  oxea 
struggling  with  their  work."  This  expression,  and  pretso  sub  to- 
/nere,  in  the  previous  line,  are  meant  to  imply  deep  ploughing  ia 
vineyards. 

358-361.  Rasa  hastilia  tirgcc.  "Spears  of  peeled  rods,"  t.  e., 
poles, resembling  spear  handles,  and  from  which  the  bark  has  been 
stripped  off, — Furcasque  valentes.  We  have  given  valentesy  with 
Brunck,  Voss,  Jahn,  and  Wagner,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS. 
The  common  reading  is  furcasque  bicomes. — Summasque  sequiy  &c. 
"  And  follow  the  stages  to  the  tops  of  the  elms."  Tabulata  prop- 
erly means  stories  in  a  house,  but  is  here  applied  to  the  boughs 
projecting  laterally,  and  trimmed  into  stages,  on  which  the  vine 
branches  were  trained.    {Valpy,  ad  loc.) 

363-366.  Et.  "  And  also."— 5c  agit.  "  Spreads  itself."--L<m* 
per  purunif  6lc.  "  Being  sent  onward  through  the  open  air,  with 
slackened  reins."  A  metaphor  taken  from  horse-racing,  but  cen- 
sured by  some  as  a  little  harsh  when  applied  to  the  growth  of  a 
tree.  Lucretius,  however,  had  used  the  same  metaphor  before 
our  poet  (v.  785).  —  Per  purum.  Supply  aira. — fysa.  Supply 
vitiSf  which  may  be  easily  inferred  from  **  prima  atas,^*  6cc,,  in 
verse  262.— Sed  uncis  carpendc^  dtc.  "  But  the  leaves  are  to  be 
nipped  by  the  thumb  and  finger ;"  literally,  "  by  the  bent  hands." 
^JfUerque  legenda,    "  And  are  to  be  culled  here  and  there."    This 
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is  no  instance  of  tmesis  for  interlegenda,  but  inier  is  used  adverbi- 
ally, as  Wunderlich  correctly  remarks  {ad  vers.  351). 

368-370.  Stringe  comas.  "  Cut  off  the  upper  twigs."  (Fom,  ad 
loc.) — Brachia  tonde.  "  Lop  off  the  side  branches." — Ante,  "  Be- 
fore this." — Dura  imperia.     "  A  harsh  empire." 

371-380.  Texenda  sepes  etiam,  &,c.  Here  the  poet  speaks  of  ma- 
king hedges  to  keep  out  cattle,  and  especially  goats,  whence  the 
he  takes  occasion  to  digress  into  an  account  of  the  sacrifices  to 
Bacchus,  the  origin  of  the  drama,  dec. — Et  pecus  omne  terundum, 
**  And  all  sorts  of  cattle  to  be  kept  out ;"  literally,  "  to  be  re- 
strained." Teriendunif  fox  continendum. — Frons.  The  leaf  taken  for 
the  yine  itself. — Imprudensque  laborum,  "  And  unaware  of  coming 
toils."  By  laborum  are  here  meant  the  toils  and  hardships  that  are 
to  be  encountered  by  the  young  plant  in  coming  to  maturity,  among 
whieh  are  particularly  to  be  included  the  injuries  it  is  liable  to  re- 
ceive from  cattle. — Super  indignas  hiemes.  "Besides  winters  of 
unmerited  severity,"  t.  «.,  merciless  or  cruel  ones.  (Compare  the 
es^planation  of  Heyne :  "  quibus  digna  non  est ;  quas  immerito  patitur.'*'') 

SUvestres  uri.  "  The  wild  bulls."  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
either  the  bison  or  the  buffalo.  (Consult  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
Anthonys  ed.f  s.  v.  Bison,  Bubalis.) — Capreaque  sequaces.  "And  the 
persecuting  goats." — Uludunt.  "  Do  wanton  injury." — Pascuntur, 
For  quam  pascuntur.  "  On  which  browse." — Cand  concreta  pruind. 
"  Stiff  with  hoary  frost."  The  poet  means  that  neither  frost,  nor 
extreme  heat,  striking  an  arid  soil  on  a  rocky  bottom,  is  so  injuri- 
ous. By  scoptUis  arentibus  we  must  understand  vineyards  planted 
on  a  rocky  soil,  which,  therefore,  suffer  most  in  dry  weather. 
{Martyn,  ad  loc.) — Aut  gravis  incumbens,  &c.  "  Or  the  1)urning  heat 
beating  upon  the  thirsting  rocks." — Durique  venerium  dentis.  Con- 
sult note  on  verse  196. 

381-384.  Et  veteres  ineunt,  Slc.  "  And  the  ancient  plays  enter  on 
the  .stage,"  t.  e.,  and  the  early  drama  takes  its  rise.  The  sacrifice 
of  the  goat  {rpdyos)  to  Bacchus  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
origin  of  tragedy  (jpaytfidia)  and  other  dramatic  performances. 
{Diet.  Antiq.,  s.  V.  Tragadia,  &c.) — Proscenia.  In  the  ancient  the- 
atres, the  whole  space  from  the  scena,  or  rear  wall  of  the  stage,  to 
the  orchestra  was  termed  the  proscenium,  forming  what  we  should 
call  the  real  stage. — Pramiaque  ingeniis^  &c.  "  (From  this  same 
cause),  moreover,  the  Athenians  proposed  rewards  for  genius  ' 
throughout  the  villages  and  the  cross-roads."  The  allusion  is  still 
to  the  early  history  of  the  drama,  when  a  goat  was  the  prize  given 
to  the  successful  competitor,  and  the  celebration  took  place  at  the 
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rural  Diimjtia—TTLtiiJa.  The  Athenians,  ao  called,  u  the  deaceDd- 
aota  orTheaeus,  their  ancient  king. — Alqtu  inter  poctda,  &.c.  The 
alluaion  ia  Dow  to  the  Atcolia  {iatMia),  or  the  leaping  upon  the 
leathern  bag,  one  of  the  many  kinda  or  amuaementa  in  which  the 
AtheniaoB  indulged  during  the  featiTala  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Ttie;  aacrificed  a  g^at  to  tlie  god,  made  •  wine-hag  out  or  the  skin, 
ameared  it  with  oil,  and  then,  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  varioua 
accidents  accompanying  thia  attempt  afforded  great  amusement  to 
the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  waa  Tictor,  and  received  the 
akin  of  wine  aa  hia  reward. — Unttot  per  uirea.  "  On  the  wioe-skine 
ameared  with  oil." . 

366-387.  Amotiiicolinti.  Theinhaliitants  of  Italy  are  now  meant, 
more  particularly  the  Latins,  who  had  hecome  united  into  one  peO' 
pie  with  the  Trojan  followers  of  £oeas.  The  poeta  oae  the  term 
Ansonia  aa  an  appellation /or  all  Italy.  Strictly  speaking,  howeivr, 
the  name  belonged  to  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  through  which  tha 
Auaonsa,  one  of  the  ancient  racea  of  Italy,  had  spread  theniselres. 
Niebuhr  makes  the  Auaones  a  portion  of  the  great  Oscan  nation. — 
FcrnhH  mcomiU  ludasf,  &c.  The  Italian  commuaities,  loo,  re- 
marks the  poet,  bave  restivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  accompanied 
with  song  and  drollery. — Oraque  corticibtu  tumunJ,  \e.  "And  put 
on  hideous  maaks  made  of  hollow  bark."  Amid  their  mummeries 
on  tbaae  occaaiona,  they  wore  bark  maaka,  of  a  hideoua  expreasion, 
for  the  purpoae  of  scaring. 

388-393.  Ttbique  eieilUi,  &o.  "And  in  honour  of  thee  bang  tip 
the  mild  oacilla  on  the  tall  pine."  OtciUum,  a  diminutiTe  through 
Mcn'iini,  from  M,  meana,  properly,  "  a  little  face,"  and  waa  the  term 
applied  to  facea  or  beada  of  Bacchua,  which  were  auspended  in  the 
lineyarda  to  be  turned  in  every  dyeetion  by  the  wind.  Wbichao- 
'tuet  way  they  looked,  they  were  auppoaed  to  make  the  vines  and 
other  thinga  in  that  quarter  fruitful.  The  left-hand  figure  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut  is  taken  from  an  oacillum  of  wbzte  marble  in  the 
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British  Musevqa.  The  back  of  the  head  is  wanting,  an^  it  is  eon- 
cave  within.  It  represents  the  countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild 
and  propitious  expression  (molUt  honestum).  The  metallic  ring  by 
which  the  marble  was  suspended  still  remains.  The  other  figure 
is  from  an  ancient  gem,  representing  a  tree  with  four  oseilla  hung 
upon  its  branches.  From  this  noun  came  the  rerb  oseUlo,  jneaning 
**  to  swing.''  Swinging  {psciUatio)  was  among  the  bodily  exercises 
practised  by  the  Romans. 

VaUcsque  cava,  saXtusque  profundi.  Not  only  the  vineyards,  but 
the  valleys  and  the  fields  in  general,  feel  the  propitious  influence 
of  the  god. — Etquocumque.  "  And  every  other  quarter  unto  which.*' 
—Circum  caput  egit  konestum,  <*  Has  swung  around  his  propitious 
visage." 

393-396.  2)ic0mu«.  "Will  we  ascribe." — Suum honorem,  "The 
honour  that  is  his  due,"  t.  «.,  that  belongs  of  right  to  him  fbr  all  hi^ 
favours  unto  man. — Carminibus  patriis,  "  In,jancient  strains,"  i.  e., 
in  strains  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  otir  fathers.  The  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus  was  of  early  origip  in  both  Greece  and  Italy. — 
Lancesque  et  liba*  •*  "Both dishes  (of  first  fruits)  and  sacred  cakes." 
Not,  as  Heyne  says,  dishes  containing  sacred  cakes,  but  each  dis- 
tinct from  the  other.  The  dishes  contained  fruits  of  all  kinds ;  the 
cakes  were  made  of  meal,  milk,  eggs,  and  oil,  and,  when  done,  were 
covered  over  with  honey  while  yet  warm.  (Tom,  ad  loc.) — Jhictug 
cornu.  The  victim  was  always  led  with  a  slack  rope  to  the  altar, 
for  if  it  was  reluctant  to  approach,  this  was  deemed  a  bad  omen.— 
Stabit.  Another  favourable  omen  was  the  victim's  standing  quietly 
at  the  altar. — Sacer.  Because  selected  for  the  occasion. — In  vm- 
bus  colurnis.    "  On  hazel  spits."    Consult  note  on  verse  299^. 

397-402.  Esi  etiam  ille  labor,  &.C.  He  now  returns  to  the  vine- 
yards, and  shows  what  labour  farther  attends  the  culture  of  them, 
in  frequent  digging,  dressing,  and  pruning. — Cut  nunquam  exhausti, 
<Stc  «« Which  can  never  be  sufficiently  gone  through  with." — JEter' 
num.  "Continually."  For  in  atemum, — Omne  levandum,  6lc.  "The 
whole  vineyard  is  to  be  lightened  of  its  leaves,"  i.  «.,  the  leaves  of 
the  vines  throughout  the  entire  vineyard  must  be  thinned.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  give  the  sun  a  greater  power  in  ripening  the  fruit* 
Observe  the  employment  of  nemug  for  vinea,  and  consult  note  on 
verse  ^OS.^Redii  actus  in  mtbem.  "  Returns  in  circling  course."— <• 
Sua  per  vestigia.    "  Along  her  former  footsteps.^' 

403-^07.  Ac  jam  ohm,  "  And  now  at  length."— ^^cjtfit^  honorem. 
•*  Has  shaken  down  their  leafy  honours." — Jam  turn.  "  Even  then.J' 
— Acer  rusticus.    "  The  diligent  husbandman."    The  vine-dresset 
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(pinit&r)  is,  in  fact,  meant — Et  cvrwi  Saiumtdefaet  See.  **  And,  re- 
moviflg  the  nseless  roots,  paratiea  wKh  the  cnrred  hqok  of  Saturn 
the  Tine  liow  stripped  of  fruit  and  leaves,  and^forms  it  by  pruning.** 
Aumtd$n9'  means  cutting  off  the  roots  which  grow  near  the  surface 
of  ttte^groand,  or  day  roots,  an  operation  which  the  Romans  term- 
e&sblaquMiihi-^Curw  Satumi  dente.  Saturn  was  represented  hold* 
ing  a  pramng-hook,  for  tlie  form  of  which,  consult,  note  on  verse 
491. 

408-411.  Ptimu9  Humumfoiko,  *'  Be  tte  fir^  to  dig  the  ground 
<of  the  vineyard)."  The  poet  here  lays  down  certain  precepts 
soasewkat  in  the  manner  of  Hesiod  and  Cato.  The  substance  of 
his  advice^is,  be  the  4rst  of  your  neighbours  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  the  Tineyafd,  be  the  last  to  gather  in  the  produce.— Deo«c/a  ere' 
nuUo  tarmenta.  **  To  bear  away  and  bum  the  shoots  that  have  been 
cut  off  "•— Fi^tof .  Those  of  the  stakes  that  are  no  longer  needed 
as  props  for  the  vines  are  to  be  carried  away  and  put  under  cover, 
leattbe  ratns  rot  them.  (Torro,  R.  It.,  i.,  8,  S.y-^-Pottremtu  metiio, 
'<  Be  the  last  to  gather  in  the  produce  of  your  vines."  The  grapes 
are  better  the  longer  time  lliey  have  to  ripen.  Meto  and  its  deriva- 
tives ve  used  to  denote*  the  gathering  in  of  any  kfnd  of  produce. 
Virgit  applies  mefm  iifthe  fburth  Georgic  (v.  S31)  to  the  taking  of 
the  honey. 

MirwiibuK  mgruii  umbrA.  The  vines  are  tifieer  overloaded  with 
leaves,  and  therelbremust  be  pruned  twice  a  yetlr.  One  of  these 
periods  is  what  is  termed  the  summer  dressing,  when  the  young 
shoots  are  to  be  nipped  with  the  Angers ;  the  other  is  the  autumnal 
praniag-.-^Bw  ugetem  deuM,  dec.  "  Twice  do  weeds  overspread 
the  ground  vritb  thidi  bushes."  Obsei^ro  here  the  employment  of 
segetem  fot  orvftm,  t.  «.,  mneam.  There  are  two  periods  for  weeding 
the  vineyard,  as  there  are  two  for  pruning. 

412^16.  Laud0io  tngeniui  rum,  dec.  *' Praise  a  large  vineyard, 
cultivate  a  small  oite."  Tirgil  here  imitates  the  sententious  tone 
of  Hesiod  {Op.  et  P.,  649),  where  the  latter  says,  i^'  hMyijv  alvetv^ 
litydhf.  d'hfi  ^rln  ^iuBaiy  **  Praise  a  small  ship)  but  place  your  la- 
ding in  a.laige'  one;"  In  the  present  instance,  where  the  rule  ap- 
pears reversed,  the  meaning-is,  that,  in  consequence  of  thecal^  and 
trouble  attendant  upon  the  management  of  a  vineyard,  it  is  better' 
to  cultivate  a  small  than  a  large  one.  The  term  taudaxo,  therefore, 
is  to. be.  regarded  as  a- species  of  euphemism,  when  we  decline  a 
tlking.  cQurteoitsly,  or,  in  other  word^,  praise  while  we  reject  it. 
Admire,  then,  the  spleidour  of  a  large  vineyard,  but  da  not  wish 
to:  be  the  o^ner  of  one^  8iBee>  the  possessor  tmnnet  extend  his  care 
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over  a  very  large  spot  of  ground.  (Compare  the  elplanation  of 
Heyne :  *' laudato,  vaUrejube,  oMu  rdinque,kabeaint  illi  «t&t."  Con- 
salt,  also,  Columella,  L,  3,  8 ;  iv.,  3,  4.) 

Nee  non  etiam.  The  poet  now,  in  order  to  show  what  constant 
care  the  vineyard  requires,  proceeds  to  mention  other  things  still 
that  must  be  performed  by  the  cultiTator. — Aapera  rtud  vtmtiui. 
**  The  rough  twigs  of  butcher's  broom."  Martyn  supposes  that  this 
plant  was  used  in  Y irgiPs  time  to  bind  the  vines. — Per  sUvam.  The 
plant  in  question  grows  in  woods  and  bushy  places.r—KKvut^w. 
"That  loves  the  rivers."— Jn^uM  salicti.  "Of  the  uncultivated 
willow,"  t.  e.i  that  springs  up  without  the  fostering  care  of  man. 
Observe,  again,  the  use  of  stUietum  for  ealix.  The  twigs  of  the  wil- 
low would  be  needed  to  bind  the  vines,  and  serve  as  materials  for 
hedges. 

416-419.  Jam  vincla  vite*.  He  concludes  this  passage  with  show- 
ing that  the  labour  of  cultivating  vineyards  is  perpetual.  Ho  has 
already  mentioned  a  frequent  digging  of  the  ground ;  the  summer 
and  autumn  pruning ;  and  the  tying  of  the  vines.  Now  he  ob- 
serves, that,  when  all  this  is  performed,  and  the  labour  might  seem 
to  be  ended  with  the  vintage,  yet  the  ground  is  still  to  be  stirred 
and  broken  to  dust ;  and  that  storms  are  to  be  feared,  even  when 
the  grapes  are  ripe. — Jam  falcem  arbusta  reponutU.  "Now  the 
(vine-clad)  trees  no  longer  require  the  pruning-hook ;"  literally, 
"  lay  aside  the  pruning-hook,"  t. «.,  cause  it  to  be  laid  aside,  and  no 
longer  needed.  Arbu$ta  may  either  mean  here  the  trees  along 
which  the  vines  are  trained,  or  the  vines  themselves. 

Jam  canit  extremosy  dec.  "Now  the  worn-out  vine^dresser  sings 
of  farthest  rows,"  i.  e.,  sings  of  labours  ended  by  hisiiaving  reached 
the  last  rows  in  the  vineyard,  or  expresses  in  song  his  joy  at 
having  reached  the  last  rows.  The  reading  here  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have  adhered  to  the  ordinary  text,  with  considerable 
hesitation,  however,  on  account  of  the  meaning  required  to  be  given 
to  eJBfalus.  Wagner,  pn  the  other  hand,  reads  Jam  catdt  ^os/m  «ac- 
iremiu  vinUor  ante* ;  but  here,  again,  extremut,  in  the  sense  of-^t 
ad  finem  laiorum  pervenUj  is  still  harsher  than  effoetus  viniior, — SoUi" 
citanda.  Equivalent  to  fodienda.^Movendus.  "  To  be  stirred  up." 
This  operation  was  termed  pulveratio,  and  was  thought  to  asswt  in 
ripening  the  grape.  {Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  9,  5,  and  2«,  36.)  In  the 
Geoponica  (iii.,  10,  9eq.)  it  is  likewise  stated,  that  the  dust  of  July 
and  August  ripens  the  grape,  and  makes  it  large  of  8ize.-*n/v^tfor. 
The  lord  of  the  air,  and,  therefore,  the  parent  of  storms. 

430-481.  dmtra^  non  uUa,  dec.    "  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
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oultare  (required)  for  tb*e  olive*."  HaTins  abown  the  great  laboar 
which  atleads  the  care  of  the  vineyard,  he  now  oppose*  the  olive 
to  this,  which  requires  hardlj  aoj  culture.  He  says  the  same  of 
the  fruit-trees,  &c..  which  are  produced  abundantjj;  and  Iheoco 
be  infers  that,  if  nature  affords  us  so  many  useful  plaola,  we  ought 
not  to  be  backward  in  turning  our  atteotian  unto  tbe  culture  of 
these. -^-PrDcu mum /aiccm.  "The  pruning-hook  curved  in  front." 
The  lower  figure  in  the  annexed  wood-cut  is  taken  from  the  MSS. 
of  Columella,  and  represents  the  pruniog-book  of  the  vine-dresser. 
The  curvature  in  the  fore  part  of  the  blade  is  expresaed  by  Virgil 
m  the  phrase  procum/alx. 


-  43S-4SS.  AwatqiK  ititerutit.  "  And  have  stood  the  blasts." — fy- 
M.  "Of  itself."  Equivalent  to  «}>on^  nia.  —  Saiu.  "Unto  the 
youDg  plants."  Not  the  adverb,  but  the  dative  plural  {laia,  -orum), 
and  referring  to  the  young  olive  ptanta,  the  verb  lero  referring  aa 
well  to  planting  as  to  sowing.  (Compare  verses  375,  S99.>— DcnK 
toco.  "By  the  crooked  tootbof  the  drag." — Et gratidiu,  cum  w 
mert,  fniga.  "And  (yields)  a  heavy  crop  of  olives  when  (it  is 
opened)  by  the  share."  With  cum  supply  ttcludilur  from  tba  pre- 
Tioas  dauee.  According  to  Columella  (v.,  8, 13),  the  olive  groands 
required  ploaghing  twice  a  year, — Hoe  nutritOT.  '■  On  this  account, 
nurture."  NMritar  is  said  to  be  an  old  form  for  nufri.  Thus,  Pri»- 
cian  remarks  that  the  early  Romans  used  ieliar  for  beUo,  compcriar 
for  comptrio,  cBpular  for  a>pvlo,  &c,,  and  so,  also,  nutrior  for  nufru 
(viii,  6,  33 ;  p.  7S8,  FtitKK).    It  is  more  than  probable,  however. 
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that  these  are  air  to  be  regarded  asf  instances'  of  the  exis'tence  at 
one  time  of  a  middle  voice  in  Latin.  Hence  riutfitor  will  properly 
signify  "  nurture  for  ihyself.'^-^Pladtam  Foci.  "  Dear  to  Peace.*** 
ThB  olive  was  the  emblem  of  peace,  whence  its  epithet  of  pacif era. 
{JEn,^  viii.,  1 16.)  Observe  that  Poci  is  written  with  a  capital  letter, 
because  a  personification. 

426-428.  Poma,  "  Fruit-trees.**  The  refenence  is  tp  fhiit-treea 
in  general.  Ob^eive,  also,  that  the  fruit,  pomum,  is  here  put  for 
the  tree  itself,  pomus..  Columella,  in  his  chapter  "  At  arborihus  po- 
.miferu^'  (v.,  10),  speaks  of  figs,  pomegranates,  apples,  pears,  mul- 
berries, and  several  other  sorts  of  fruit.  {Martyn^  ad  loc.)  So, 
again,  Pomona,  as  already  remarked,  was  the  goddess  of  fruits  in 
general  {pomcrum). — Ut  primum  truneo9,  &c.  **As  soon  as  they 
have  felt  their  trunks  to  be  vigorous."  There  is  no  reference  to 
grafting  here,  as  some  suppose.  The  words  of  the  text  are  equiv* 
alent  merely  to  ^*uH  semel  adoUverunt.** — Habuere.  "Have  ac- 
quired."— RapUm  nUuntur.    "  Shoot  upward." 

429-432.  Nee  minw  interea^  &,G.  Here  he  speaks  of  wild  trees, 
which  grow  in  the  woods. — Faiu,  *<  With  its  (wild)  froits ;"  liter- 
ally, <<with  produce."  —  IncuUa  aviaria.  "And  the  uncultivated 
haunts  of  birds."  Aoiarium  is  here  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
its  ordinary  one.  (Compare  Servius :  "  Aviaria ;  secreta  nemorum 
qwz  aves  frequentant.**) — Cytisi.  The  cytisns  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  (Consuls  note  on  Eclog.,  i.,  79.)  Goats  are  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  it.  Columella  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  excellent  fodder, 
causing  abundance  of  milk,  and  as  being  useful  also  to  hens  and 
bees.  —  Tadas^  Torches  were  made  of  any  combustible  wood. 
Pliny  mentions  a  sort  of  pine  or  fir,  under  the  name  of  tada,  which 
was  chiefly  made  use  of  at  sacrifices.    (Compare  Edog.j  vii.,  40.) 

483^36.  Sererey  atque  impendere  curatn?  <>To  plant  {such  as 
these),  and  to  bestow  care  (upon  them  also)  V*  As  regards  the 
meaning  of  serere  here,  consult  note  on  verse  309. — Quid  majorm 
sequar  ?  dec.  **  Why  need  I  go  on  and  treat  of  greater  things  1  the- 
willows  and  the  humble  broom,  these  afibrd,"  Ac.  Observe  the  force 
imparted  to  the  sentence  by  the  insertion  of  ilUtt  whioh  thus  ren» 
ien-sdlicet  and  gemtta  nominatives  absolute.  The* meaning  intend* 
ed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  this :  Why  go  on  and 
relate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  laiiger  kind  of  trees, 
when  eveir willows  and  the  broom  are  not  without  their  utility?-— 
Ant  iUa.  Servius  states-  that  many  were  aocustomed'  to  rea4  et 
tUuiy  thus  brinffin^in  the  "  Ifnden^**  as  a  third  instanoe* 

487-489.  Et  juval  undantemi  dbc.    « It  is  deli^fal,  too,  to  behold 
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e]>toniB  waring  with  lbs  boz.^'  Cjitonu  ma  i  moontain  of  Paph- 
ligoiiia,  on  the  oomi,  famcniB  for  ita  grovei  of  box,  and  henoe  the 
taaguago  oT  CaOtUU  in  aUudinr  U>  it,  "  Cylvre  imftr."  (it.,  13.) 
Near  it  atood  a  city  of  the  aame  nante,  bat  also  calM  C]FtonuiL— 
Narftixfue pkit  luam.  "Awl  the  grorea  of  NarTeian  pitch."  Na- 
tyx,  or  Naiyoiam,  waa  a  ejt;r  of  the  Loeri  Opnntil,  in  Greece,  ant 
Ibe  birthplace  ot  Ajax,  the  aon  of  Ofleaa.  A  coleay  aaiit  oat  froai 
this  place  migrated  to  Italy,  and  (bunded  the  et^  of  Locri,  near  llM 
pTomootory  of  Zephyrium,  aad  in  the  lower  enremity  of  Bnittiant. 
Id  the  Ticinity  of  this  latter  city  atoed  the  great  foreat  of  Sila,  eon- 
aiatiag  chiefly  of  fir-treee,  and  celebrated  (br  the  qaaittlty  nf  pitch 
vbick  it  yielded.  It  ie  to  this  woody  region  that  Virgil  refers  in 
tiie  text,  and  the  pitch-trees,  or  fiia,  are  called  "  Narycian,"  in  alln- 
aion  to  the  Narycian  origin  ef  the  adjacent  city  of  Loori. — Arvm. 
"  Prodnotive  fields." — Oinoxia.    "  ladebted." 

440-146.  Suriltt.  "  ThoDgh  barren  of  augbt  that  may  naTtare." 
Obserro  here  the  force  of  MterilU,  meaning  merely  devoid  of  edible 
IVuit,  or,  as  Heyne  eiptesaea  it,  liiufraetu  tduk.  The  titriUiiitva, 
thersfbra,  «e  oppoeed  to  the  artsro  /mgiftrt. — SUihi.  "  Foreat' 
tieea." — FeruHiqtit.  "And  hew  away,"  i.  t.,  apon  the  triast. — DaiU 
alioM  aUafatut.  "Yield  each  theirdiflhrent  prodaoe." — Cidrmmjm. 
"  And  the  Juniper."  The  tree  here  meant  is  not  what  wo  know  by 
-tbe  name  of  i^ar,  hot  a  spcciea  of  janiper,  tha  Janiptm^  nzjwcJnw 
af  Parljaaon.     (Consult  Xartyn,  ad  loc.) 

Hiitc  raimm  Irnere  rvtit.  Sea.  "Prodi  trees  such  as- these  the 
baabandmBD  ha*e  roanded  apokes  (br  wheels,  Erom  tbeae  (Ibey  hare 
fanned)  solid  wheels  for  wagona,  and  have  laid  the  banding  keela 
(br  ship*."  Obserre  that  Unc  contains  a  re(torenee  to  forest-lreea 
_^nerally,  the  lighter  kind  being  uaed  for  one  pnrpose,  the  hcRTiei 
(br  another.  There  is  no  immediate  connexion,  therefore,  between 
'  cuprntoijiK  and  Mine  radiot  Irncrc,  Ac,  since  Serrios  expressly 
statea  that  apokM  were  not  made  oat  of  cypress  wood.  Tympaiut. 
^  Ifmpanttm  is  meant  a  solid  wheel,  without  apokea,  as  appears  in 
the  following  wood-cnt,  taken  fh>m  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 
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Trivere.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  this  tense,  ivhich  briog* 
it  here  into  close  connexion  with  an  aoristic  meftning,  **  have  round- 
ed off,  (and  are  still  accustomed  to  do  so)/*  The  saoBe  remark  will 
apply  to  posuere. 

^  446^50.  Viminibus  salices,  &c.  The  twigs  of  the  willow,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  were  used  to  bind  the  vines,  form  hedges,  or  enclo- 
sures, and  make  all  sorts  of  wicker*work.— jProni{f6u«  ulmi.  The 
cattle  were  fed  in  part  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm.  {Colum.,  v.,  6,  3.) 
r-At  mifrlua  validu  kastiUlnu,  dec.  The  myrtle  and  the  cornel  were 
both  used  for  the  shafts  of  spears,  darts,  6LC.r-Ituraos.  The  Ituraei 
were  an  Arab  race  in  Coelesyria,  beyond  the  Jordan,  famed  for  their 
skill  with  the  bow,  to  which  Cicero  also  alludes.  {Phil.,  ii.,  44.) 
Hence  **  Iturean"  becomes  merely  an  ornamental  epithet  here. — 
Tomo  raaile  buxum.  '*  The  box-wood  easily  polished  by  means  of 
the  turning  lathe."  Box- wood  is  well  known  to  be  turned  into  a 
variety  of  utensils. 

451-457.  Alnus.  The  wood  of  the  alder,  which  is  lighter  than 
that  of  many  other  kinds  of  trees,  was  the  first,  according,  to  the 
poets,  that  was  employed  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  (Consult 
Georg.,  i.,  136.) — Missa  Pado,  "  Sent  onward  by  the  Po,"  i.  «.,  by 
the  rapid  current  of  that  stream.  (F<m«,  ad  loc.)  Heyne  and  oth- 
ers, less  correctly,  make  the  meaning  to  be  "  launched  on  the  Po.'* 
The  alder  abounded  on  the  banks  of  this  stream. — Corticibusqwe. 
cavis.  The  allusion  is  to  hives  made  of  bark.  (Compare  Georg.<, 
iv.,  33.) — VitiMaque  Uicis  alveo.  "  And  in  the  body  of  the  decayed 
holm  oak."  The  reference  is  now  to  a  natural  hive.  (Compare 
Georg.t  iv.,  44.) 

Quid  memorandum,  aquty  <&c.  "What  have  the  gift9  of  Bacchus 
produced  equally  deserving  of  mention  1"  i.  e.,  what  are  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  vine  that  deserve  equal  mention  with 
these  1 — Et  ad  culpam  cautsas  dediL  "  Has  even  given  occasions  for 
crime,"  t.  «.,  supplied  the  promptings  unto  lawlessness  and  crime. 
The  poet  now  proceeds  to  give  a  memorable  instance  of  this,  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  brought  about  by  intox- 
ication, at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis  and  Hippodamia. — FuretUes. 
"Raging  under  his  influence,"  t.  «.,  maddened  by  intoxication. — 
RhatumquCf  Pkolumque,  dec.  Names  of  Centaurs  who  fell  in  the 
conflict. — Cratere.  ^  regards  the  ancient  mixers,  consult  note  on 
Mn.y  i.,  724. 

458-460.  Ofortunatos  nimiumf  &c.  "  Ah,  the  too  happy  husband- 
men, if  they  only  know  the  blessings  that  are  theirs !"  The  poet, 
having  just  mentioned  a  scene  of  bloodahed  and  confusion,  ghangea 
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the  subject  suddenly  to  a  beautiful  description  of  the  innocent  and 
peaceful  pleasures  of  a  country  life.— Fun<2t/  humo,  *'  Pours  forth 
froixv  her  bosom  ;*^  literally,  "  from  the  ground.**  Observe  that  hu- 
mus is  here  connected  with  tellus,  just  as  we  have  totum  terr<t  in 
Lucretius,  v.,  1188. — Facilem  vicium.  "The  easy  sustenance  of 
\ife.''—Justissima  tellus.  "The  most  just  earth."  The  earth  is 
here  called  **  most  just,**  because  making  a  most  fair  and  liberal  re- 
turn for  the  labours  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  husbandman. 

461-465.  Si  non.  Opposed  to  at  in  verse  467. — Mane  salutantum, 
&c.  '*  Pours  forth  from  every  part  of  the  structure  a  vast  tide  of 
morning  visitants.**  It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  for  clients 
to  attend  the  levees  of  their  patrons  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing.^Totis  <zdibus.  Showing  the  large  number  that  had  attended. 
— Nee  vario*  inhtantf  &c.  *'  If  they  gape  not  in  silent  wonder  at 
door-posts  diversified  with  beauteous  tortoise-shell,**  t.  «.,  at  splen- 
did portals  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell.  The  Romans  were  accustom- 
ed to  adorn  not  only  the  entrances,  but  the  interior  of  their  dwell- 
ings with  tortoise-shell,  procured  principally  from  India  {Ptin.,  H. 
'N.,  ix.,  11,  13),  ivory,  coloured  horn,  and  various  kinds  of  beauti- 
fully-grained and  high-priced  woods.  (Compare  OvtVf,  Met.^  ii.,  737. 
^^Luean.,  X.,  119.) — Illutaaque  auro  vettes.  "And  couch-coverings 
profusely  adorned  with  gold.**  These  were  the  vettes  stragula,  a 
species  of  tapestry  spread  upon  couches,  chairs,  dec.,  and  richly 
embroidered  with  gold.  They  were  generally  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes  or  the  murex.  Sometimes  the 
figures  were  woven  into  them  with  threads  of  gold. — Ulusas.  Ob- 
serve the  pecniiar  force  of  this  term  ;  the  gold  is  added  in  such  pro- 
fusion as 'to  look  like  a  very  mockery  of  riches. 

Ephyrexaque  ara.  "  And  vessels  of  Corinthian  bronze  ;'*  literally, 
"  of  Ephyrelan  bronze,**  Ephyra  having  been  an  old  name  of  Cor- 
inth. (P/tn.,  H.  iV.,  iv.,  4, 6.)  The  common  story  of  the  accidental 
origin  of  this  compound  metal  at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Mura- 
mius  is  not  true,  as  some  of  the  artists  who  wrought  in  it  lived  a 
long  time  before  the  event  alluded  to.  Pliny  particularizes  three 
kinds  of  Corinthian  bronze.  The  first,  he  says,  was  white  (candi' 
dum)y  the  greater  proportion  of  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com- 
position giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  sort,  or  quality,  gold 
was  introduced,  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  impart  to  the  mixture  a 
strong  yellow  or  gold  tint.  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  ditferent  metals.  (P/tn.,  H.  N.^  xxxiv.,  3.) — Assyria 
veneno.  "With  Assyrian  dye.'*  The  Tyrian  purple  is  meant.  T^e 
was  in  Syria,  but  the  Roman  poets  frequently  t:onfoand  Syria  with 
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Assyria. — ComxA.  The  cassia  here  ndeant  is  that  obtained  from  the 
cipnamon-tree,  altd  xxMist  not  be  confounded  i^ith  the  plant  of  the 
^ame  name  mentioned  in  Eclgg.,  ii.,  49. — Um*  olivi.  <*Tbe  use 
of  the  pure  oil,"  t.  e,,  the  pure  oil  itself.  Observe  the  peculiar 
phraseology  ofusus  olivif  instead  of  oleum  quo  utuntur,  and  compare 
OreUi,  ad  Horat.,  Od.,  iiL,  1,  42. 

467-474.  At  sccura  quiets  6lc.  <*  But,  then,  security  and  quiet.*' 
Observe  the  opposition  expressed  by  a/,  which  is  here  equivalent  to 
attanun,  and  with  how  much  effect  it  is  repeated  lower  down.  Ob- 
serve, too,  that  quiUf  and  all  the  nominatives  that  follow,  refer  to 
iibsunt  in  verse  471. — Nescia  faUere.  "  Ignorant  of  guile,*'  t.  e., 
free  from  all  deceit,  marked  by  purity  of  principle,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  fraud  and  deception.  For  other,  but  far  inferior  explana- 
tions, consult  Forbiger,  ad  loc. — Opum,  **  Resources.*' — Latis  otia 
fundis.  "  Calm  repose  amid  open  fields.'*  This  is  meant  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  confinement  of  a  city  life.  There  is  no  propriety 
whatever  in  the  translation  which  some  give  to  latis  fundis,  namely, 
«  bro^d  or  large  farms."  The  poet  has  already  cautioned  against 
extensive  possessions  in  verse  412.  Th^  reference  is  meieely  to 
open  fields  afifording  a  wide  and  pleasing  prospect.^- Ftm^utf  laait. 
"And  living  lakes,"  t.  e.,  with  water  constantly  fr^h  and  running, 
or,  as  Heyne  expresses  it,  **  aqud  pertnni,^^  t.  e.,  ,fed  by  perennial 
springs ;  not  artificial. 

Frigida  Temps.  "Cool  vales."  Tempe  properly  denotes  the 
beautiful  vale  in  Thessaly,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  {hroi^gh 
which  flowed  the  river  Peneus.  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for 
secluded  and  shady  vales  in  general.  —  MoUes  somni.  "  Gentle 
slumbers,"  t.  «.,  sweet  and  tranquil.  —  Salkis  ac  lustra  ferarum. 
**  The  woodland  haunts  of  wild  beasts."  Hen<{iadys  for  **  wood- 
lands and  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts."  The  allusion  hi  now  to  the 
pleasures  of  tbe  chase. — Sacra,  deiUmy  sa&tique  patres,  **  The  sacred 
rites  of  the  gods,  and  parents  held  in  reverence,*'  t.  e.,  there  4he 
rites  of  religion  are  observed,  and  obedience  and  respect  are  paid 
to  parents  and  old  age. — Extrema  vestigia.  "  The  last  prints  of  h«r 
Ibotsteps."  Astraea,  the  goddess  of  justice,  came  down  to  earth  in 
the  Golden  Age,  and  took  up  her  abode  among  nien.  When  the 
wickedness  of  the  Brazen  Age  compelled  her  to  retire,  she  fled  fixBt, 
according  to  Aratus,  from  the  cities  into  the  country,  and  went 
finally  from  the  latter  back  again  to  the  skies.  {4raL,  Thau,, 
lOO,  seqq.) 

475-462.  Mevsroprimum,  SuD.  'fhe  ]foet  hia^  declares  his  n4t- 
urS  inclination  to  be  towards  philosophy  lAid  poetry.    He  states 
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himself  to  be  the  priest  of  the  Mqs^  ;  and  prays  them  to  instruct 
him  in  astronomy;  to  teach  him  the  causes  that  dim  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  of  earthquakes,  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  unequal  length  of  days  and  nights.  The  next  wish  is,  that,  if 
he  cannot  obtain  this,  he  may  enjoy  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  country 
life. — Dulcet  ante  omnia.  We  have  followed  here  the  punctuation  of 
Yoss,  by  which  these  words  are  referred  to  the  Muses.  Heyne, 
however,  takes  ante  omnia  in  connexion  with  aeeipiantt  construing 
as  follows :  primum  ante  omnia  accipiant  me ;  but  he  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  Wagner. — Quarum  sacra  fero.  **  Whose  sacred  things 
I  am  bearing,"  t.  «.,  whose  priest  I  am.  This  is  properly  ftaid  of  a 
priest  proceeding  to  sacrifice,  and  then  of  a  priest  generally. — Ccdi- 
que  vias  et  sidera,  "  The  pathways  of  the  fitars  in  the  sky.'*  Hen* 
diadys  for  "  the  pathways  and  ^tars  of  the  sky.*' 

Defectus  solis  ifarios.  vThe'Various  causes  that  dim  the  lighf 
of  the  sun.**  This  is  commonly  rendered,  '*  the  various  eclipses 
of  the  sun,"  but  such  a  tersion  is  too  limited.  The  poet  refei^ 
to  all  the. causes  that  may  in  any  way  serve  to  dim  the  brightness 
of  that  luminary.  (Fom,  ad  loc.)  —  Lunteque  labores.  *»And  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon." — Qud  vi.  "  By  what  motive  power.** — Tu- 
metcant.  Referring  to  the  tides. — Quid  tantum  Oeeano,  &c.  Why 
the  days  are  so  short  in  winter  and  so  long  in  summer. — Vel  qua 
tardis,  &c.  **  Or  what  hinderance  retards  the  late-coming  nights 
of  summer." 

483-485.  Sin,  has  ne  pdasim,  &c.  **  If,  howcTcr,  the  chOl'blood 
iiround  my  heart  shsRl  haye  prevented  me  from  drawing  near  to 
these  parts  of  nature,**  t.  e.,  if,  howerer,  the  wiint  of  pvoper  talent 
to  grajjple  with  them  shall  have  debarred  litie  from  examining  into 
these  loflier  themes.  The  poet  here  follows  tm  earlier  and  popular 
article  of  belief,  that  the  Tital  principle  of  man  was  an  the  breath 
{anima)t  but  that  the  thinking  and  perceptive  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  soul,  was  in  the  blood.  Hence,  by  the  expression  "  the 
Chill  blood  eVottnd  his  heatt,*'  he  means  a  duUhess  or  partial  torpor 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  a  want  of  talent. — 
Rigvi  in  vaflibus  amnes.  "  The  streams  that  irrigate  in  the  yalleys,** 
t.  €.,  the  cool  mountain-streams  that  descend  into  iTnd  refresh  the 
shady  valleys. — Inglorius.  "  Inglorious,**  i.  «.,  without  any  of  the 
fame  arising  fVom  the  successful  culture  of  philosophy. 

486-489.  O,  ubi  campi,  &c.  "  Oh  (to  be)  where  are  the  tilains, 
and  the  Spercheus,  and  Taygetus,  revelled  upon  by  the  virgins  of 
Sparta !  O  (for  him)  who  shall  place  me  in  the  cool  vales  of  Hae- 
mus,  and  shelter  me  by  the  deep  shade  of  many  ai>Dugh !"    Com- 
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inentators  generally  regard  this  passage  as  interrogative,  and,  in  so 
doing,  deprive  it  of  more  than  half  its  beauty.  The  whole  is  a 
deeply-breathed  wish  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  be,  in  reality,  where 
his  fancy  has  so  often  wandered.  Oh  how  longs  my  heart,  he  ex- 
claims, for  some  fair  retreat  wherein  I  may  dwell  during  the  rest 
of  my  days,  either  for  the  plains  of  Thessaly  or  the  verdant  sum- 
mits of  Taygetus,  or  the  cool  and  shady  vales  of  Thrace ! — Campi, 
Spercheosque.  This  may  be  rendered  more  freely  by  hendiadys, 
"  the  plains  laved  by  the  Spercheus."  The  allusion  is  to  a  river 
of  Thessaly,  flowing  from  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  enter- 
ing the  sea  to  the  north  of  Mount  (Eta. — Taygeta.  Taygetus  (in 
the  plural  Taygeta,  Tavyera,  sc.  bpn)  was  a  range  of  mountains 
running  from  Arcadia  into  and  through  Laconia,  and  terminating 
in  the  sea  at  the  promonto^  of  Ta3narus.  Travellers  pronounce 
the  plain  of  Lacedaemon,  and  Mount  Taygetus,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  as  forming  the  finest  locality  in  Greece.  {DodweWg.  Tour, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  410.) 

Hami.  Mount  Haemiis  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Thrace. 
The  modem  nam.e  is  Bak^n.  It  was  covered  with  forests,  and  con- 
tained many  beautiful  and  shady  vales.    (Compare  Georg.,  i.,  492.) 

490-492.  Felix,  qui  potuit,  6lc.  \  "  Happy  is  the  man  who  has 
been  able  to  learn  the  causes  of  things.*'  Observe  that  potudt  is 
not  used  here  aoristically,  as  some  maintain,  for  poteti,  but  is  the 
regular  perfect,  denoting  an  action  now  past,  but  the  result  of  which 
is  here  described.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  subjecit,  &e. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  of  which  this  line  forms  the 
commencement,  is  simply  as  follows :  Happy,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  philosopher ;  in  the  second,  the  husbandman.  Under  the  notion 
of  a  philosopher,  Virgil  describes  an  Epicurean,  having  been  him- 
self bred  in  the  tenets  of  that  sect ;  and  in  three  lines  he  has  sum- 
marily expressed  the  cold  and*gloomy  doctrines  which  characterized 
that  school  in  relation  to  a  futui^  state :  that  there  is  no  Bivine 
providence,  no  destiny  nor  divination,  and  no  immortality  of  the 
soul.     {Bentley,  Phil.  Lips.,  ^  20.  — Works,  ed.  Dyce,  vol.  iii.,  p.  327.) 

Rerum  caussas.  Referring  to  the  causes  of  msteorS;  thunder, 
lightning,  6lc.,  and  of  such  things  on  earth  as  are  seemingly  por- 
tentous and  miraculous.  In  the  Epicurean  scheme,  the  ignorance 
of  causes  was  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  religious  fears.  {Bent- 
ley,  I.  c.) — Inexorabile  fatum.  The  poet  means,  in  fact,  that  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  had  trampled  down  the  whole  notion  of  destiny 
and  divination  {elfiapfiivfiv  koX  fiavnx^v).  —  Strepitumqtu  Acherontis 
avari.    «  And  the  roar  of  greedy  Acheron.'*    Acheron,  one  of  the 
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rivers  of  the  lower  world,  is  here  put  for  that  lower  world  itself, 
never  satiated,  but  always  greedy  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
Divested  of  its  poetic  dress,  we  have  here  another  article  of  Epi- 
curean belief,  namely,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body.  {Bentley, 
loc.  cit.) 

493-404.  FortunatiLs  et  iUe,  <&c.  The  next  lower  degree  of  hap- 
piness, in  the  eyes  of  the  Epicurean  poet,  is  that  enjoyed  by  the 
pious  husbandman,  who  worships  the  rural  divinities.  This,  also» 
to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  is  only  superstition  under  another 
aspect,  but  then  it  is  superstition  of  the  most  innocent  kind,  since 
the  deities  in  question  are  invoked  merely  to  protect  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  foster  his  crops,  6cc.  —  SUvanumque.  Consult  note  on 
Georg.f  i.,  20. — Nymphasque.  torores.  "And  the  sister-Nymphs." 
The  nymphs  all  formed  one  sisterhood.  With  regard  to  their  sev- 
eral subdivisions,  consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  46. 

495-497.  Flexit.  "  Has  moved,"  i.  e.,  has  induced  to  abandon 
his  calm  and  peaceful  mode  of  life. — Fratres.  Alluding  to  Tiridates 
and  Phrahates,  the  rival  claimants  for  the  Parthian  throne.  They 
both  appealed  to  Augustus,  in  A.U.C.  724.  —  Aut  conjuraiOy  6lo, 
**  Or  the  Dacian,  descending  from  the  conspiring  Ister,"  t.  e.,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  ever  the  seat  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Roman  power.  The  term  Ister  is  here  used  to  designate  the  Dan- 
ube in  general;  strictly  speaking,  however,  Itter  was  the  name 
merely  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Danube,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Savus  or  Saave. — Conjurato.  The  Dacians,  Getse,  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  ceased  not,  whenever  the  Danube  was  frozen 
over,  to  cross  and  devastate  the  Roman  territories,  until  they  were 
effectually  checked  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Tubero  and  PauUus  Fa- 
bius,  A.U.C.  742,  and  in  the  following  year,  and  fortifications  were 
thrown  up  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.    (Suet.,  Aug.^  21.) 

498-503.  Non  res  Romana,  &c.  "  Not  the  Roman  power,  and 
kingdoms  destined  to  fall  beneath  it."  (Compare  the  explanation 
of  Wagner :  **  bella  Romanorum  cum  extent  gesta,  et  his  exitiosa") — 
Neque  ille  aut  doluit^  &c.  "  Nur  has  he  ever  had  occasion  either  to 
Commiserate  and  grieve  for  the  needy  one,  or  to  envy  the  rich." 
Virgil  does  not  mean,  that  his  occupant  of  the  country  is  wrapped 
up  in  stoical  indifference  to  the  weal  or  wo  of  his  fellow-men,  but 
that,  dwelling  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  a  city-life,  he  neither 
has  his  feelings  harrowed  by  a  view  of  the  miseries  connected  with 
it,  nor  his  envy  excited  by  its  luxuries  and  magnificence. — Habenti. 
Literally,  "  him  that  has."  (Compare  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.f  vii.,  29, 
and  Euripides,  Here.  Fur.,  636,  li^ovatt',  ol  &  oi.) 

Fr 
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Ferreajura,  Ac.  "  The  iron-hearted  laws,  an4  the  forum  maddened 
hy  noisy  litijfation,  or  the  record-offices  of  the  people."  By  fer- 
reajura  the  poet  means  the  rigid  and  nnhending  exercise  of  jastice, 
that  knows  neither  friend  nor  foe ;  and,  by  instmumque  forum,  liti- 
gations in  general  From  scenes  soch  as  these  the  husbandman  is 
far  away.  So,  again,  he  has  not  undertaken  to  farm  any  portion  of 
the  public  revenues,  nor  has  he  at  all  connected  himself  with  any 
Other  branch  of  the  public  receipts  or  expenditures.  He  has  never 
teen,  therefore,  the  "populi  tabularia.'*  These  were  places  where 
the  public  records  were  kept,  especially  the  tabula  ceruoria,  or 
agreements  made  by  the  censors  with  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  &c.    There  were  various  iabularia  in  Rome,  all  of  which 

were  in  temples. 

603-4M)4.  Sollicitant  alii,  dec.  In  this  passage  the  poet  shows  the 
superiority  of  agriculture  over  many  other  employments  of  men ; 
and,  first,  he  exhibits  three  classes  of  individuals  to  our  view,  the 
trader,  the  warrior,  and  the  flatterer  of  the  great  and  powerful. — 
Freta  coca.  "  Seas  full  of  hidden  dangers,"  i.  «.,  rocks,  shoals, 
sudden  storms,  &c.  (Fo**,  ad  loc.)  Some,  less  correctly,  render 
eaea  "unknown,"  "hitherto  unexplored."  —  Ruuntque  in  ferrum, 
"  And  rush  to  artas ;"  more  freely,  "  and  others,  agajn,  rush  to 
arms."  Observe  that  a  second  class  are  here  meant,  and  not  those 
referred  to  in  "  sollicitant  alii,'*  dec. — Penetrant  aulas,  dec.  "  They 
penetrate  the  courts,"  d^c,  t.  e.,  a  third  class  make  their  way  into 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  through  the  crowds  of  flaK 
terers  who  besiege,  like  them,  the  mansions  of  the  great. 

605-506.  Hie  petit  excidiis,  dec.  "  This  one  seeks  (to  involve)  in 
utter  ruin  his  native  city,  and  her  wretched  Penates,"  i.  e.,  his 
country  and  all  her  most  sacred  rites  and  institutions.  Mark  An- 
tony is  supposed  by  some  to  be  here  alluded  to,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Cleopatra,  sought  the  overthrbw  of  Augustus  and  of 
Rome. — Gemmd.  "  From  a  gem-formed  cup."  The  luxurious  Ro- 
mans  used  cups  made  of  onyx,  beryl,  crystal,  amber,  and  other 
costly  materials,  to  all  of  which  the  term  gemmae  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  may  be  made  to  apply.  (Compare  Voss,  ad  loc.) — 
Sarrano.  "  Tyrian."  Sarra  was  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  the 
city  of  Tyre.  The  Oriental  form  was  Tsor,  or  Sor,  for  which  the 
Carthaginians  said  Tsar,  or  Sar,  and  the  Romans,  receiving  the 
name  from  these,  converted  it  into  Sarra,  whence  they  also  formed 
the  adjective  Sarranus,  equivalent  to  Tyrius.  Servius  erroneously 
deduces  Sarranus  from  Sar,  which,  according  to  him,  was  the 
PhcBnician  name  for  the  murext  or  shell-fish  that  yielded  the  purple. 
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608-510.  Hie  Uupet  attaniim  rosirUt  &e.  "  This  one  •tsnds  kMt 
in  stupid  amaxement  at  the  elo<iuene«  of  the  rostia," ».«.,  19  seized 
with  an  eager  desire  for  oratorical  fame,  while  he  listens  witb 
amazement  to  the  powerful  eloquence  of  soae  indlTiduel  wiio  in 
haranguing  the  people  from  the  rofttra.*-^i2«'<rM.  The  s(age  in  the 
forum,  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  w«e  called 
Rostra^  or  "  the  Beaks."  It  was  originally  called  tempbun^  becaose 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  I^atin  war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the 
beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.  (Ltv.,  YvLt  14.— -^dor.! 
i,  II.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  5,  U.) 

Huno  plausiis  hianttm,  &M.  '*  This  one,  hie  lipe  parted  in  silent 
wonder,  the  applause  (that  rolls)  along  the  seats  of  the  theatre, 
(for  it  is  the  redoubled  applause  of  both  the  commons  and  the 
fathers)  has  aroused,"  t.  e.,  this  other,  on  bearing  the  loud  buivt 
of  applause  with  which  all  classes  greet  the  entrance  into  the 
theatre  of  some  popular  favourite,  is  seized  himself  with  a  strong 
desire  of  coficiliating  the  favour  of  the  people. — HianUm.  Literals 
ly>  "  gsping  (with  wonder)." — Cuneos.  The  term  aineus  was  ap^ 
plied  to  the  compartment  of  seats  in  circular  or  semicircnlar  tbea^ 
trea,  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the 
theatre,  and  diverge  towards  the  external  walls  of  the  buildings 
with  passages  between  each  compartment  Hence  the  name  cm* 
neuSf  applied  to  each  of  these  compartments,  from  its  wedge-like 
form. — Geminalus  emm.    For  geminatus  enim  plausus  est 

610-^15.  Gattdeni  perfuM  sanguine  fratrum,  '*  Others*  again,  take 
delight  in  being  bedewed  with  their  brothers'  blood,"  t. «.,  delight  in 
civil  conflicts,  and  in  shedding  fraternal  blood.  The  participle  is 
here  employed>  according  to  the  grammarians,  for  the  infinitive 
mood,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom.  The  literal  constnictioB, 
however,  is,  in  reality,  as  follows :  "  Being  bedewed,  dtc.»  rejoice 
thereat." — Agricola  incurvo,  &jc.  '*  The  hu^andman  (meanwhile) 
has  been  turning  up  the  earth  with  the  bending  plough."  Observe 
here  the  beautiful  uae  of  the  perfect.  While  all  these  scenes  of 
violence,  and  bloodshed,  and  misdirected  energies  are  passing  with- 
out, the  husbandman,  within  the  precincts  of  his  little  farm,  has 
been  calmly  pursuing  the  peaceful  employments  of  rural  life,  and 
discharging  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  country  and  to  those 
around  hm.-^Hifu  anni  labor.  "With. this  commences  the  labonr 
of  the  y^ar."  Heyne,  less  correctly,  regards,  anni  labor  aa referring 
to  the  annual  products  of  agricultural  labour. 
Hinc  patriav^  ^.    "  From  this  he  sustains,"  dtc.    Heyne  oh- 
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jects  to  patrianif  and  would  prefer  pareniem,  bat  he  is  well  answer- 
ed by  Wagner :  '*  Quidni  aulem  patriam  1  nonne  agtomm  proventu 
omnes  chet  aluntur  V*  There  is  also,  as  the  same  critic  remarks,  a 
pleasing  opposition  between  the  infataated  citizens  who  seek  to 
ruin  their  country,  and  the  husbandman  whose  labours  sustain  it. 
— MerUosque  juvencos.  "And  well-deserving  steers,"  i.  e.,  who 
have  merited  all  his  care  by  their  faithful  participation  in  his  labours. 
616>518.  Nee  requiet,  quin,  &c.  "  Neither  is  there-any  intermis- 
sion, but  the  season  of  the  year  is  either  exuberant  in  fruits,"  &c. ; 
literally,  "  neither  is  there  any  intermission,  so  that  the  year  be  not 
either  exuberant,"  &c.,  i.  «.,  there  is  no  intermission  to  the  year's 
being  either  exuberant,  dtc.  Observe  that  quin^  in  a  literal  trans- 
lation, is  equivalent  here  to  ut  nan.  {Zumpt,  L.  C,  ^  639.) — Cere- 
alts  mergite  eulmi.  "  With  the  sheaf  of  Ceres'  stalk,"  i.  e.,  with 
sheaves  of  com. — Proventu.  "With  increase." — Vincat.  "More 
than  fills,"  i.  e.,  proves  too  large  for. 

519-522.  Venit  kiemt,  "Winter  has  come."  Here,  again,  ob- 
serve the  beautiful  change  of  tense,  by  which  the  change  of  season 
is  brought  at  once  before  the  view.  Voss  makes  tenit  here  for  uU 
vent/,  and  the  clause  to  be  uttered,  as  it  were,  interrogatively,  which 
quite  destroys  all  its  spirit. — Sicyonia  bacca.  By  "  the  Sicyoniaa 
berry"  the  olive  is  meant.  Sicyon,  an  old  city  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
not  far  from  Corinth,  towards  the  northwest,  was  famed  for  the  ol- 
ives produced  in  its  vicinity. — Trapetis.  "  In  the  oil-mills."  For 
a  description  of  these,  consult  Cato,  R.  R.^  20.  (Compare,  also, 
Yarro,  L.  L.,  v.,  31,  and  R,  R.,  i.,  55,  5.) — GUmde  sues,  &c.  Wun- 
derlich  {ad  TibuU.,  i.,  3,  40)  connects  glande  in  construction  with 
redeuntf  incorrectly,  however;  the  order  is  glande  lati. — Arbuttu 
Consult  note  on  Eelog.,  vii.,  46. — Ponit.  "  Lays  down,"  i.  e.,  sup- 
plies.— Coquitur.    "  Ripens." 

523-526.  Cireum  oscula.  "  Around  his  lips  put  forth  to  kiss.'* 
A  beautifully  expressive  term.  OscvXa  is  here  equivalent  to  ora  ad 
osculandum  porreeta. — Casta  pudicitiam,  6lc.  "  The  chaste  abode 
preserves  all  its  purity,"  t.  e.,  purity  of  principle  reigns  unimpaired 
throughout  the  chaste  abode.— -Demiltunt.    "  Hang  down." 

627-531.  Ipse  dies  agitat  festos.  "  The  farmer  himself  celebrates 
festal  days." — Ignis  uH  in  medio.  "  Where  there  is  a  fire  burning 
in  the  midst,"  i.  e.,  on.  a  rustic  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  group.^ — 
Cratera  eoronant.  "  Crown  the  wine,"  t.  e.,  deck  with  garlands  the 
mixer  containing  the  diluted  liquor.  Buttmann,  in  his  Lexilogus 
(page  293,  seq.,  ed.  Fishl.),  has  very  satisfactorily  shown,  that  we 
are  not,  in  rendering  these  words,  to  think  of  the  Homeric  hrtarf' 
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^eoOai  froToto,  **  to  fill  high  with  wine,"  since  Virgil,  in  that  ease, 
woald  have  written  vinoque  ccronant. — Lenae.  **  Oh  !  god  of  the 
wine-press."  Consult  note  on  verse  7. — Pecorisque  magistrit,  6lc. 
**  And  sets  on  foot,  for  the  keepers  of  his  herd,  trials  of  skill  with 
the  fleet  javelin  (against  a  mark)  placed  on  an  elm."  Heyne  makes 
certanuna  equivalent  here  to  certaminit  prttmiOf  according  to  which 
explanation  the  farmer  places  the  **  prizes  of  the  contest"  on  the 
elm ;  but  Woiiderlich  is  more  correct  in  regarding  certamen  pono  as 
precisely  analogous  to  the. Greek  ayuva  irpoTtBrifii,  "I  institute  a 
contest." — Agresti  palaslra.  "For  the  rustic  wrestling-match.** 
We  have  adopted  palastrtz  with  Wagner,  as  far  superior  to  the  com- 
mon reading  paUzstrd.  The  dative  is  required  here,  not  the  abla- 
tive. 

532-535.  Sahini,  The  old  Sabine  race  were  remarkable  for  grav- 
ity of  character  and  purity  of  morals. — Creoit,  **  Grew  in  power." 
This  result  was  effected,  according  to  the  poet,  by  the  fostering 
care  bestowed  upon  agriculture. — Scilicet  H  Roma,  &jc.  "  Ay,  and 
Rome  has  become  (by  this  means)  the  fairest  of  created  things,"  i, 
e.,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  (Compare  the  Greek,  XPVI^^  KdXXia- 
rov.)  As  regards  the  force  of  scilicet  here,  compare  note  on  Gtorg.^ 
1.,  282. — Sepemque  una  sibi,  &c.  ^  And  though  a  single  city  has 
encircled  seven  heights  for  herself  with  a  wall."  The  reference  is 
to  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

536-542.  Sceptrum  Dicttei  regis.  Alluding  to  the  reign  of  Jove, 
who  is  here  called  the  Dictaean  monarch,  because  concealed  and 
nurtured  during  infancy  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Dicte  in  'Crete,  in  order 
to  escape  the  hands  of  Saturn,  who  wished  to  swallow  him. — Ante 
impia  quam,  &c.  The  eating  of  flesh  came  in  with  the  Brazen  Age. 
Mankind^  up  to  that  period,  lived  upon  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
— In  terris.  In  Latium,  during  the  Golden  Age.  Hence  Saturn  is 
here  called  "  golden"  {aureus)^  in  allusion  to  that  age. — Necdum  etiam 
audierant,  6lc.  Nor  had  they  heard,  as  yet,  of  wars  and  bloodshed. 
These  came  in  with  the  Brazen  Age. — Sed  not  immensum  spatiis^ 
&c.  **  But  we  have  traversed  in  our  course  a  field  of  vast  extent." 
A  figurative  allusion  to  the  races  of  the  circus.  The  whole  course 
was  called  spatia,  because  the  match  included  more  than  one  circuit. 
(Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  5l3.}^Teinpus.    Supply  est, 
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BOOK  III. 
AfuUpnt  •/  thi  Smbfeei. 

I.  OvNtiiAL  BtftteBMnt  of  the  contanto  of  the  boolc,  namely,  the 
BiaDafemetit  of  onttla  and  of  domestic  animals,    (v.  1-2.) 

II.  Novelty  of  the  subjeot^  as  contrasted  wHh  the  trite  and  faba- 
lous  topics  that  hare  occupied  the  attention  of  pretiotrs  bards,  (r^ 
8-Q.) 

III.  On  completing  this  theme,  the  poet  promises  to  celebrate  the 
Tictories  of  the  Romans,  under  the  auspices  of  Augvsttts,  in  aa 
epic  production,    (v.  10-39.) 

IV.  Invocation  of  Mttcenas.    (▼.  40-48.) 

v.  The  poet  now  enters  on  his  subject,  and  treats  of  horses  and 
cattle.    (V.  49-386.) 

(A.)  The  cow :  her  form.    (v.  61-69.)— Her  age.    (v.  60-71.) 
(B.)  The  horse,  and  its  characteristics,    (v.  72-74.) — Considered 

as  a  colt.    (Y.  76-82.)— As  now  grown  up.    (v.  83-94.)— The 

age  and  spirit  of  a  horse  to  be  diligently  considered,    (y.  96- 

101.)— And  also  his  fitness  for  the  chariot- race.    (y.  102-114.) 

—And  for  riding,    (v.  116-122.) 
(G.)  The  preparing  of  steeds  for  the  propagation  of  their  species : 

Of  the  sire.    (y.  123-128.)— Of  the  dam.    (y.  129-137.) 
(D.)  Care  of  the  female  after  conception,    (y.  138-146.)— Care 

to  be  especially  taken  in  guarding  against  the  gad-fly,  or  asilus. 

(Y.  146-166.) 
£.)  Care  to  be  taken  of  calves,    (v.  167-178.)— Of  colts,    (v. 

179-208.) 
(F.)  Of  preserving  the  strength  of  horses  and  bulls,    (v.  209-216.) 

— Description  of  a  combat  between  two  steers,    (v.  217-241.) 
(G.)  Violent  eflfbcts  of  love  in  animals  and  in  men.    (v.  242-265.) 

— Especially  in  mares,    (v.  266-270.) — Wind-conception,    (v. 

271-286.) 

VI.  Of  sheep  and  goats,  (v.  286-473.)— Introduotion.  (v.  286* 
298.) 

(A.)  Care  of  sheep  in  the  winter  season,  (v.  294-299.) — Care 
of  goats  during  the  same  season,  (v.  800-306.) — Goats  of  no 
less  value  than  sheep,    (v.  806-321.) 

(B.)  How  sheep  and  goats  are  to  be  managed  when  the  weather 
grows  warm.    (v.  822-388.) 
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(C.)  Pastoral  life  of  the  Afncans.  (t.  d39-348.)— Of  the  Scythi- 
ans.   (V.  349-383.) 

(D-O  Directions  about  taking  care  of  the  wool.  (y.  384-393.)* 
Care  of  the  milk.     (v.  394-403. ) 

(E.)  Protection  afforded  by  dogs,  and  care  to  be  taken  of  them. 
(V.  404-413.) 

(F.)  Precautions  to  be  taken  against  serpents,    (v.  414-439.) 

(G.)  Diseases  to  which  sheep  and  cattle  are  subject :  The  scab. 
(V.  440-463.)— The  pestilence,    (v.  464-473.) 

YII.  Description  of  the  great  pestilence  which  attacked  the  flocks 
and  herds  in  Noricum,  6lo.    (t.  474-566.) 

(A.)  Origin  and  general  nature  of  this  disease.  (▼.  478-485.) 
(B.)  Infection  of  particular  classes  of  animals :  I.  The  weaker 
kind,  each  as  sheep,  calTes,  dogs,  swine.  (▼.  486-487.  >—f. 
The  stronger  animals,  such  as  horses  (t.  498-514) ;  cattle  (t. 
515-536).— 3.  Wild  animals,  (t.  537-540.)— 4.  And,  finally, 
fishes,  serpents,  and  birds,  (v.  541-547.) 
(C.)  Inutility  of  the  remedies  emptoyed.  (▼.  548-550.)— Increas- 
ing Yidenoe  of  the  distemper,  (v.  551-558.)— The  skin  of  the 
dead  animals  useless,  and  the  wool  possessed  of  poisonous 
properties,    (v.  559-566.) 
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1-2.  TV,  guoque,  magna  Pales,  &.C.  The  poet,  intending  to  make 
the  management  of  cattle  and  domestic  animals  the  subject  of  his 
third  book,  unfolds  his  design  by  saying  that  he  will  sing  of  Pales, 
the  goddess  presiding  over  cattle  and  pastures ;  of  Apollo,  who  fed 
the  herds  of  Admetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amphrysus ;  and  of  the 
woods  and  streams  of  Lycaeus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  famoas  for 
its  sheep.  He  then  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  fabulous  poems, 
the  subjects  of  which,  be  says,  are  all  trite  and  vulgar,  and  hopes 
by  his  theme  to  soar  above  all  other  bards. — Pales,  Pales  was  the 
goddess  presiding  over  cattle  and  pastures.  Her  festival,  called 
the  Palilia,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  aqd  was  regarded 
as  the  day  on  which  Rome  had  been  founded.  —  Et  te,  memorande^ 
Ac.  "  And  of  thee,  deserving  of  every  mention,  O  shepherd  from 
the  Amphrysus.**  The  allusion  is  to  Apollo,  who,  when  banished 
for  a  period  from  the  skies,  for  killing  the  Cyclopes,  and  ordered 
by  Jupiter  to  become  a  servant  to  a  mortal  man,  chose  for  that  pur- 
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pose  Admetus,  king  of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly,  and  served  him  for  a 
whole  year,  tending  this  prince's  flocks  and  herds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amphrysus. — Ab  Ampkryso.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom, 
vo/ievc  *Afi<f>pvav^ev.  The  ordinaiy  Latin  form  of  expression  would 
be  Pastor  Amphrysie,  *<Amphrysian  shepherd." — Lyc<ei.  Consult 
note  on  Eclog.,  x.,  15. 

3-6.  Cetera.  "The  other  themes.'* — Omnia  jam  vuigata.  "Are 
sdl  by  this  time  become  common,"  i.  e.,  trite  or  threadbare. — Eurys- 
thea  durum.  "  Eurystheus,  severe  in  his  exactions."  Referring  to 
the  legend  of  Hercules,  and  Eurystheus,  who  imposed  upon  him  his 
memorable  labours. — Aut  Ulaudati  ButiridU  aras:  "  Or  the  altars 
of  Busiris,  in  whom  there  is  naught  deserving  of  praise,"  i.  e.,  of 
the  in  every  way  execrable  Busiris.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Voss :  "an  welchem  man  nichts  zu  loben  weiss."  The  true  force 
of  Ulaudatus  here  is  well  expreeaed  by  Aulus  Gellius  (ii.,  6) :  "  qui 
neque  mentione  aut  memorid  uUd  dignus,  neque  unquam,memorandua 
t9tV  Busiris,  who  is  represented  in  Greek  legends  as  an  execrable 
tyrant,  was  king  of  Egypt,  and,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  offered 
up  all  strangers  on  the  altar  of  Jove.  He  was  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les, whom  he  had  attempted  to  immolate  in  this  same  way. 
.  Cut.  "  By  whom."  Graecism  for  a  quo. — Hylas.  He'was  the 
favourite  of  Hercules,  and  accompanied  that  hero  on  the  Argonau- 
tic  expedition.  Having  gone,  however,  to  a  fountain  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water,  he  was  laid  hold  of  and 
kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the  spring,  into  which  he  had  dipped  hts  urn. 
^^Latonia  Dehs.  Delos,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  one  of 
the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  was  fabled  to  have  floated  about  under 
water,  until  Neptune  ordered  it  to  appear  and  stand  firm,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  Latona,  who  was  delivered  on  it  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.    Hence  the  epithet  "  Latonian." 

7-9.  Hippodameque.  Hippodame,  or  Hippodamea,  was  daughter 
of  GSnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  and  famed  for  her  beauty.  Her  father 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  the  one  who  should  conquer  him  in  the 
chariot-race,  but  all  who  failed  to  so  conquer  were  to  lose  their 
lives.  Pelops  won  the  race. — Humero  iimgnis  ebumo.  "Disthi- 
guished  for  his  ivory  shoulder."  This  was  the  shoulder,  according^ 
to  the  legend,  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Pelops,  to  replace  the  one  that 
had  been  eaten  by  Ceres  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  at  the  well-knowa 
banquet  given  by  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Pelops,  to  the  gods. — 
Acer  equis.  "  Spirited  in  the  management  of  steeds."  Referring 
to  his  skill  in  managing  the  four-horse  chariot  in  the  race  with 
CEnomaus. 
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Tentanda  via  est,  &.e.  The  poet  meaos,  that  some  theme  must 
also  be  selected  by  him,  in  the  management  of  which  he  may  dis- 
tance all  preceding  poets. — Vietorque  virim,  dec.  "  And  boTer,  Yie- 
torious,  o*er  the  lips  of  men."  Imitated  from  Ennius,  *'  Voliio  mvut 
per  ora  vtr^m." 

.  10-12.  I*rmus  ego  in  patriam,  dec.  As  the  first  Roman  poet  that 
has  sahg  of  rural  themes,  he  will  lead  tb*  Muses,  if  his  life  be 
spared,  from  ^he  summit  of  Helicon  into  Italy,  his  natiTe  land ; 
and,  as  the  first  Mantuan  that  has  cultivated  poetry,  be  will  bring 
glory,  also,  on  his  native  province. — Aonio  vertiee.  **  From  the  Aoni- 
an  summit,"  i.  «.,  from  the  summit  of  Helicon,  one  of  the  favourite 
abodes  of  the  Muses.  Helicon  was  in  Boeotia,  and  the  epithet 
**  Aonian**  is  here  applied  to  it,  because  Aonia  was  the  earlier  name 
of  Boeotia,  from  the  Aones,  its  inhabitants  after  the  Ectenes,  which 
last  were  the  first  dwellers  in  the  land. — Dedueam  MutdM.  To  lead 
down  the  Muses  into  one^s  native  land  is  equivalent  to  being  the 
first,  in  one's  own  country,  conspicuous  for  success  in  the  poetic  art 
generally,  or  in  some  particular  department  of  it. — Primus  Idumaus 
referam,  dus.  "  I  will  be  the  first  to  bear  away  for  thee,  O  Mantua, 
the  Idumean  palm,"  i.  e.,1  will  be  the  first  of  thy  sons,  O  Mantua, 
to  reflect  glory  upon  thee  by  success  in  the  poetie  art.  The  palm 
was  the  symbol  of  victoiy,  and  hence  to  bear  away  the  palm  is  the 
same  as  to  bear  away  victory  itself  The  epithet  "Idumean," 
moreover,  is  simply  an  ornamental  one,  the  palm-trees  of  Idumea, 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  being  particulariy  celebra- 
ted. Indeed,  the  palms  of  Judea  generally  were  in  high  repute, 
and  hence  Pliny  says,  '*Judaa  inclyta  palmis."    (H.  N.,  xiii.,  4,  6.) 

13-18.  Templum  de  marmore  poTuim.  The  conquering  poet  will 
erect  a  temple  near  his  native  place  to  Caesar  Ootavianus,  as  his 
tutelary  deity.  This  temple  is  to  be,  in  fact,  none  other  than  the 
noble  poem  of  the  iEneid,  in  which  Augustus  is  to  stand  enshrined 
for  the  admiration  of  coming  ages.  {Voss,  ad  loe.) — Propter,  Old 
idiom  for  prope,  (Compare  Eclog. ,  viii.,  87.  y—Prcetexit.  **  Fringes." 
— Mihi  Ccuar  erit.  **  S^all  my  Cesar  be."  The  datvsus  ethicus 
may  here  be  rendered  by  the  possessive  pronoun. — Templutnque 
tenebit.  **  And  shall  hold  the  temple  as  his  own,"  i.  e.,  no  other 
divinity  shall  share  it  with  him. — Jlli.  **  In  honour  of  him."  The 
consecration  of  this  temple  is  to  be  accompanied  by  splendid  games. 
— Conspectus.  **  Conspicuous."  Those  who  presided  over  public 
games  wore  the  praetezta,  a  white  robe  bordered  with  purple. — 
Centum  quadrijugos,  dec.  *'  Will  urge  onward  in  the  race  a  hundred 
four-horse  chariots  by  the  river's  banks,"  t.  e.,  will  mge  onward  as 
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iiMtitotor  of  the  s«iia«,  or,  in  other  woRls,  wfll  eiiMe  to  be  driren. 
The  poet's  gnoes  are  modelled  after  tboae  of  the  Roman  circns. 
Lb  theie  imt,  the  usHd  nunter  IhM  SUnei  for  each  noe  naa  four, 
Md  twemj-fiTfl  neet  were  thb  in  each  daj.  Heoes  bit  huadred 
diariots. 

IIMW.  CaMta  miU,  dui.  The  meaning  of  the  aUetorf  mw  be- 
giaa  to  be  more  afqmraat.  iJl  Groeco  ii  to  oome  and  oontend  at 
the  poet'a  gamea,  admovrtedgtiiK  tben  by  ibw  Tei7  act  to  bo  snpe- 
noTloher(><iniO[]>iapianBndNenteanoomta«ta.  The  poet'a  game*, 
then,  aro  notblBf  more  tbm  tbe  berote  decfa  of  the  RomaoB  from 
£neta  to  Augmltn,  m  mlBDded  te  be  Boag  by  Virgil  in  hia  Mani, 
aod  whioh  e*M  Greeoe  becself  wtH  coireas  lo  be  lai  before  Ute 
moM  brilliant  aehMraneMta  of  any  of  ber  ova  aooa. — Aipltatm. 
The  Otjnpie  gfiMM  were  caMrUnd  on  the  baiUu  of  Ae  Alpheos, 
•ad  aro,  tberelbte,  hwe  reftned  to.  The  Alpbeui  Sowed  Ibrougli 
Arcadia  and  Elia. — XmBufve  MvlanJu.  Mtriorehoa  «■•  a  Bhepberd 
«fao  lived  near  CleoaK.  in  Argolis,  and  bospHaUir  entertained  Htn- 
oulea  when  the  latter  wn  cnng  after  the  NemeaB  lion.  It  wa«  in 
commeiBoiBtion  of  the  deatraetioD  of  this  animal  that  the  Nonean 
gum  were  eithet  inatitated  or  retived.  They  ate,  therefore, 
mtKU  bote.  Obaerre^  al»o,  ttMt  the  other  Grecian  gamea  are 
taeant  to  be  oomiHVbended  umler  the  two  that  are  mentiiMeil  bj 

CnMb  eMAt.  -With  the  oi-hlde  eeatna."  CmMm  Mgnifted  the 
thoDga,  er  banda,  of  ox-hide,  which  were  tied  romd  the  hand*  of 
boxere,  ia  oidar  t«  render  tbetr  bhnra  mora  powerful  Aa  rou  ox- 
hide  waa  ongiBall;  oaed  fer  tbis  purpose,  we  aee  tba  propriety  of 
the  epitbat  tmSut  bore  enpl03>ed  by  tbe  poet  Leather  waa  after- 
ward aubatituted.  The  ceMss  became  nraai  formidable,  when,  aa 
-  waa  the  case  ia  later  times,  it  waa  ooverod  with  knota  and  oaila, 
and  leaded  with  lead  and  iroa.  Tbe  following  nowl-cat  representa 
fignrea  of  the  o 
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or  tonsilist  was  made  of  leayes  only,  stripped  or  shorn  from  tlio 
bough,  and  was  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  corona  nexilis, 
in  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. — Dotul.  **  Offerings." — 
Jam  nunc.  *'  Now,  even  now."  The  poet,  under  the  influence  of 
bis  ardent  feelings,  fancies  the  intended  games  already  begun,  and 
speaks  of  the  movements  connected  with  them  as  actually  going 
on. — SoUemnes  ducere  pampas.  "  To  lead  the  solemn  procession." 
The  poet^s  intended  games  are  here  again  modelled  after  those  in 
the  circus.  The  Circensian  games  always  commenced  with  a 
grand  procession  {pompa)^  in  which  all  those  who  were  about  to 
exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of  distinction,  bore  a  part. 
The  statues  of  the  gods  formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
show,  and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms  and  carriages. 

Vel  scena  ut  versis^  &c.  "  Or  how  the  scene  shifts  with  changing 
front."  Scenic  exhibitions  are  also  to  form  part  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  consecration  of  the  poet*8  temple.  The  reference  here  is  to 
what  was  technically  called  scena  versatilis^  when  by  means  of  ma- 
chines, termed  in  the  Greek  theatres  veplaKToi,  and  which  resem- 
bled in  form  a  prism,  a  total  change  of  scenery  was  produced  by  a 
single  turn.  Opposed  to  this  was  the  scena  ductiUs^  when  the  scen- 
ery parted,  and  disclosed  behind  it  the  interior  of  a  dwelling,  &c. — 
Vtque  purpurea,  &c.  **  And  how  the  inwoYen  Britons  raise  the  pur- 
ple curtain."  On  the  aulcta^  or  curtain  of  Virgirs  intended  stage, 
are  to  be  represented  Britons,  forming  part  of  the  texture,  and 
which  appear  to  rise  from  the  ground  and  raise  the  curtain  as  it 
ascends.  The  curtain  was  raised  at  the  end  of  the  ancient  perform- 
ances, and  lowered  at  the  beginning.  When  lowered,  it  was  rolled 
up  on  a  roller  under  the  stage. — Britanni.  The  Britons  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  Cssar  Octavianus,  when  in  Gaul,  and  preparing  an 
expedition  against  them  (A.U.C.  727),  and  had  sued  for  peace. 
Roman  pride,  therefore,  regarded  them  from  that  period  as  a  con- 
quered race.  They  are  here  represented,  then,  on  the  aulaa,  part- 
ly to  gratify  national  pride  by  this  allusion  to  a  recently  subjugated 
race,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great  stature  which  common  re- 
port ascribed  to  them  and  the  Germans. 

26-29.  Elephanto.  The  term  elephanius  is  used  here,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek,  for  ebur. — Gangaridum.  The  Gangarids  were  an  In- 
dian nation,  dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and,  in  poetic 
language,  said  to  dwell  on  the  farthest  confines  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Being  regarded  as  subject  to  the  Parthian  rule,  and  the 
Parthians  having  acknowledged  the  power  of  Augustus  by  deliver- 
ing up  the  Roman  standards  taken  from  Crassus,  the  poet  may  here 
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be  allowed,  in  the  ardour  of  the. moment,  to  speak  of  a  contest  with 
this  distant  people,  which  had  no  existence  whatever  in  sober  real- 
ity.— Quirini.  Under  the  name  of  Quirinus  (an  appellation  properly 
of  Romulas)  Au^stus  is,  in  fact,  meant. — Atque  hie.  Referring  to 
another  part  of  the  temple-gateway,  so  that  one  of  the  valva,  or 
sides  of  the  folding-door,  would  represent  the  conflict  with  the  Gan- 
garidse,  the  other  the  Nile. — Undantem  bello,  6lc.  "Swelling  with 
the  waves  of  war,  and  flowing  onward  with  a  copious  tide  of  wa- 
ters." An  allusion  to  Marc  Antony,  and  the  great  preparations 
made  by  him  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the  East,  but  which  had  been 
brought  to  naught  by  the  battle  of  Actium. — Navali  aurgentes,  &c. 
Servius  states,  that  Augustus  constructed  four  columns  from  the 
beaks  of  the  ships  captured  at  Actium,  which  Domitian  afterward 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  were  remaining  when  Servius 
wrote,  in  the  age  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.    (VosSf  ad  loc.) 

30-33.  Vrbes  Asia  domitat.  Voss  thinks  that  certain  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  are  here  meant,  which  had  been  punished  by  Augustus 
for  withstanding  his  authority. — PuUumque  NipkaUn.  "And  the 
vanquished  Niphates."  Niphates,  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  is  here 
put  for  that  country  itself,  and  the  poet  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  Tigranes  on  the  Armenian  throne,  by  the  Roman 
forces  under  Tiberius,  while  Augustus  himself  was  present  in  Lower 
Asia. — Fidentemque  fugd  Parihum,  &c.  The  Parthians  were  famed 
for  their  skill  in  discharging  the  bow  while  flying  from  an  enemy. 
— Duo  tropaa.  One  for  the  victory  over  Cleopatra  (A.U.C.  723), 
and  the  other  for  the  reduction  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain  (A.U.C. 
729.) 

Bisque  triumphatas,  &c.  "  And  the  nations  twice  triumphed  over 
on  either  shore."  The  nations  here  meant  are  the  Eastern  com- 
munities on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cantabrians  on  the  other.  The 
two  triumphs  in  the  former  case  are,  first,  that  over  Cleopatra;  and, 
secondly  (what  to  a  Roman  was  equivalent  to  a  triumph),  the  re- 
covery of  the  standards  from  the  Parthians.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
Cantabrians,  they  had  been  first  overcome  A.U.C.  729,  and,  be- 
coming again  tumultuous,  were  punished  a  second  time  by  Carisius 
and  Turnius,  A.U.C.  732. 

34-^6.  Parii  lapides,  &c.  "  Parian  marble,  breathing  statues," 
i.  e.,  breathing  statues  of  Parian  marble.  Pares,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  was  famed  for  its  statuary  marble.  The  statues  on  this  oc- 
casion are  to  be  those  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Julian  Ime.—Assa- 
raci  proles.  "  The  descendants  of  Assaracus,"  i.  e,,  the  progenitors 
of  the  Julian  line.    This  family  claimed  descent  from  lulus,  son  of 
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^neas.  Anchises,  father  of  ^seas,  was  son  of  Capys,  and  Capys^ 
was  son  of  Assaracus.  Assaracus,  again,  was  son  of  Tros,  Tros  of 
^richthonius,  Erichthonius  of  Dardanas,  and  Dardanas  of  Jupiter. 
.  Trcjti  CyfUhius  auetor.  A  statae  ojf  Apollo  is  to  be  added  to  the 
group.  This  god  was  called  Cynthius,  from  Hoant  Cynthus  in  De- 
les, where  he  was  bom.  Together  with  Neptune  he  built  the  walls 
of  Troy,  and  is  hence  styled  by  the  poet  **  Troja  auetor,"  This  is 
all  done  to  flatter  Augustus,  who  had  Apollo  for  his  tutelary  deity, 
and  was  e^en  believed  by  the  ignorant  moltitude  to  be  his  son. 
{Vossi  ad  loc.) 

37-39.  Inyidia  infelix.  Alluding  to  those  who  euTied  the  glory 
of  Augustus,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  many  at  Rome,  the 
former  partisans  of  the  opposite  side. — Metuet.  This  verb  is  equiv- 
alent here,  in  fact,  to  **  UrrebUur  adapechi^"  i.  e.,  "  videbit."  Envy 
shall  be  driven  down  to  Tartarus,  and  there  tremble  at  the  punish- 
ment that  is  to  come  upon  it. — Tortosque  Ixionit  angues.  Ixion 
was  fastened  to  a  wheel  beset  with  serpents :  "  religatuM  ad  rotam 
drcumfutam  scrpentibua."  {Sen.  ad  JEn.,  vi.,  601.)  —  Et  non  exmi- 
perainle  taxwn,  **  And  the  not-to-be-conquered  stone  (of  Sisyphus)," 
t.  c,  the  ever-rolling  stone. 

40-45.  Interea.  **  Meanwhile,"  i.  e,,  before  the  temple  is  reared. 
Jntactos.  **  Untouched."  Because  no  Roman  poet  had  as  yet  at- 
tempted such  a  theme  as  the  management  of  cattle,  dtc. — Tua,  hand 
moUia  jussa.  "  Tby  by  no  means  easy  commands,"  i.  e.,  a  difficult 
task,  which  tby  commaiids  have  enjoined  upon  me. — Nil  altum  tn- 
choai.  "  Enters  upon  nothing  lofly,"  i.  e.,  undertakes  no  lofty 
theme.  —  En  !  age,  segnesf  6lc.  Not  addressed  to  Mecenas,  as 
Heyne  thinks,  but,  as  Cerda,  Ruaeus,  Voss,  and  Wagner  maintain, 
by  the.  poet  to  himself. — Vocal  ingerUi  clamor e  Citharon^  &c.  The 
meaning  of  the  figure  is,  that  the  true  interests  of  this  branch  of 
husbandry  earnestly  demand  the  poet's  attention. — Citfueron.  A 
mountain  of  Bceotia,  midway  between  Thebes  and  Corinth,  and 
feeding  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  — Taygttique  eanes.  Mount  Ta- 
ygetus,  in  Laconia,  was  famed  for  its  hunting  grounds  and  its  hounds. 
The  reputation  of  the  Spartan  hunting  dogs  generally  was  very  high 
among  the  ancients. — Epidaurus.  Epidaurus,  in  Argolis,  and,  in- 
deed, all  Argolis  itself,  enjoyed  a  great  name  for  fine  breeds  of  hor- 
ses. (Compare  Horace,  Od.,  i.,  7,  9 :  **  Aplum  dieit  equis  Argos.^y^ 
Et  vox  asseiuu  nemorum,  dec.  "  And  the  cry,  redoubled  by  the  con- 
spiring assent  of  the  groves,  rolls  echoing  along." 

46-48.  Mox  tamen  ardentes,  6lc.  Hurd  regards  these  three  lines 
as  spurious  {ad  Horat.,  Ep.  ad  Aug.^  18).    Watson,  too^  thinks  the 

Go 
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expression  "  ardeniew  fugruLs*^  iraworthy  of  the  Ansnstan  age.  The 
objections  of  both,  however,-  are  clearly  hypercritical.  —  Aecvngtar 
dicere,  Obserre  the  unnsuaS  conaftmction  of  teeingar  with  the  in- 
finitive, instead  of  ai  with  the  gemnd  {ai  JReenium).  »^  Tot  per 
annosf  Tithoni,  6cc.  **  Through  as  many  years  as  CsMar  is  distant 
drom  the  ih'st  origin  of  Tithonos,"  I  e.,  from  Tithonus,  simply. 
Tithonns,  son  of  Laomedon,  was  among  the  most  distingnished  of 
that  family,  from  which  iBneas  was  descended.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, names  him,  though  not  one  of  the  direct  ancestors  of  Augus- 
tus.   {Valpfft  adloe.) 

49^3.  Seu  quisf  Olympiac'a^  dee.  Here  the  poet  enters  upon  the 
subject  of  this  book,  and,  in  the  first  place,  describes  the  marks  of 
a  good  cow.— 0/ymjmu:<e  paima.  **  Of  the  Olympian  prize.''  The 
Olympic  games,  as  the  moot  celebrated,  are  here  made  to  represent 
the  ancient  games  generally.  The  palm  was  a  general  symbol  of 
victory,  and  the  victors,  besides  wearing  the  crown  peculiar  to  the 
^mes  in  which  they  bad  contended,  carried  a  branch  of  palm  in 
their  hands.  Hence  palnut  here  for  victoria. — Fortes.  •♦  Sturdy." 
— Preeeipue,    **  With  especial  care." 

Optima  tortet  forma  hooitt  dec.  *<  The  form  of  the  sterh-eyed  cow 
is  best,"  dec.  Though  the  poet  here  does  not  directly  say  so,  yet 
he  evidently  means  the  expression  of  the  eye,  or,  as  we  would 
term  it,  the  look  to  be  taken  into-  account ;  and  therefore  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  when  giren  freely,  will  be  this :  **  the  best 
kind  of  cow  is  that  which  has  a  stem  and  lowering  look,"  dee. 
(Compare  the  description  of  a  good  cow  giTcn  by  Yarro,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  "  oculie  tnagni$  et  nigrii."  R.  JZ.,  ii.,  5,  7.) — Turpe. 
**  Disproportionately  large."  We  have  here  expressed  by  a  single 
term  the  blended  idea  conveyed  by  the  Greek  poi^  eipv/tiTuiroCf  and 
the  language  of  Columella,  "nee  ah  aspeetu  decoros*^  (vi.,  1, 2). — Plu- 
rima  cervix.  "  A  fleshy,  strong  neck ;"  literally,  "  a  very  laige 
neck."  As  cattle  were  at  this  period  bred  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draught,  strength  was  the  first  requisite.  The  description 
of  a  good  cow  here  given  is  not  to  be  understood,  therefore,  as  of  a 
good  milker,  or  of  a  breed  disposed  to  fat.    (Valpi/f  ad  loc.) 

64^9.  Twn  longo  mUiua,  dee.  *'  And  then,  again,  (there  should 
be)  no  ordinary  limit  to  her  long  side,"  t.  e.,  her  side  should  be  an- 
usually  long.  Compare  the  Greek  paMrrXevpoc,  **  deep-flanked." 
— Pes  etiam.  Etiam  is  here  emphatic,  as  an  extraordinary  case, 
because,  in  other  creatures,  generally,  a  large  foot  is  far  from  being 
a  beauty. — Maeulis  insignis  et  albo.  "  If  she  be  marked  with  spots 
of  white."    Hendiadys  for  macuHs  alhig.—Aspera  conat.    **  Thwat- 
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enifig  with  her  horn,"  i.  «.,  iihowin;  th«  Tffoar  of  her  frame  by  her 
threatening  moYements. — Fuetem.  **  In  general  appearance."  Ob- 
serve that  fiicies  is  not  merely  indicative  here  of  the  look,  but  of 
shape,  frame,  form,  dtc.  Hence  Voes  renders  the  clause,  *•  Nicht 
nnahnlich  dem  Stier  an  GuuU;'^  whereas,  in  verse  61  above,  he 
translates  the  words  '*  Optim€  torv^  forma  bovit"  as  follows :  "Trot* 
ziges  An^kns  sei  die  Koh."— ilnfifa.    **  TaH." 

60-65.  JBiMM  Luemam^  &c.  **  The  age  for  breeding  and  proper 
union.**— 0<lera.  "  The  rest  of  their  time,"  i.  e.,  either  before  the 
fourth  year,  or  stthsequent  to  the  tenth.  With  cetera  supply  atat. — 
FeUmree.  *•  For  bearing/*— Foitu.  *'  Strong  enough.'*— (?re^u#. 
The  number  of  females  in  a  herd,  or  flock,  exceeding  that  of  males ; 
this  term  is  to  be  applied  to  the  cows.  (Valpy,  adloe.)  —  Ltria  ju- 
ventoB.  The  period  reftrred  to  is  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  year. 
— J^rimMa,  Compare  GArg.,  ii.,  498.  ^  Peeaaria.  The  pastures 
put  poetically  for  the  herd. — Sujfiee.    "  Secure.*' 

66-71.  OpHma  quaque  diet,  dee.  "Each  best  time  of  Hfe  flees 
flrst  away  from  wretched  mortals."  A  sentiment  applying  prop- 
erly to  the  human  race  is  here  extended  to  cattle  also.— ita^. 
**  Hurries  them  away.** — Qaantm  mutari,  dec.  Columella  says,  the 
best  breedere  are  to  be  selected  every  year.— Semper  entm  refine. 
"Therefore  continually  replace;"  literally,  " refit,"  t.e.,  the  herd. 
Supply  armaUum,  Emm  is  here  regarded  as  eijuivalent  to  igiturt 
and  may  be  so  rendered  conveniently  enough.  In  truth,  however, 
it  is  the  very  term  to  bo  employed  here ;  since  in  the  words  semper 
erufU  qnarumy  dee.,  there  lurks  some  such  an  idea  as  this,  "  etmper 
inquire^  qum  boves  rejicUnidt  etnl."    {WunderUehf  adloe.) 

Ac,  ne  fo§t  omiMa  reqmraa.  **  And,  that  you  may  not  afterward 
seek  (when  it  is  too  late)  for  those  that  you  have  lost,**  t.  e.,  seek 
to  supply  their  place. — «4n^evem,  et  MoboUm,  dtc.  "  Be  beforehand, 
and  choose  for  the  herd  young  accessions  every  year."  Observe 
that  sortior  is  here  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  choosing  and  sub- 
stituting.—nSoAolem.  RefiBnring  to  the  young  females  brought  into 
the  herd  of  cows  eveiy  year,  to  supply  the  places  ofthose  that  have 
been  removed.  Compare  the  vereion  of  Ybss :  "  und  verjUnge  die 
Heerd*  in  jihrlichem  AmbaehM.^^ — A^rmmto.  The  herd  is  still  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  fetaales.    Compare  note  on  verse  63. 

73-74.  JVee  non  et  petori,  dee.  "  The  same  discrimination  is  also 
to  be  exereised  for  a  breed  of  horses." — Quos  in  spem  statues,  dec. 
"On  those  whom  you  shall  determine  to  bring  np  for  the  hope  of 
the  rece,*'  t.  e.,  thoso  on  whom  you  are  to  depend  for  the  increase 
of  their  species.    Obs«nre  that  quot  is  here  for  tt#  quos. — Submii' 
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fere.  Consalt  the  remarks  of  Heyne  on  this  verb.  — ConUmto  pee<h 
rw  generoti,  &>c.  "  In  earliest  yoath  the  colt  of  a  generous  breed 
walks  high  on  his  pasterns  throughout  the  fields."  There  is  no 
reference  here  to  loHiness  or  pride  of  carriage,  but  merely  to  pecu- 
liarity of  gait.  Compare  Varro,  **  Cruribus  reetis  et  atqvudihut'^ 
{R.  R.,  ii.,  7),  and  Columella,  "  JEqualibus  atque  uUis  reetUque  eru- 
ribus"  (vi.,  29)  — Et  moUia  crura  reponit.  "  And  places  flexile  limbs 
in  alternate  succession  on  the  ground."  By  moUia  crura  are  meant 
entra  mm  rigide  proterUa ;  JUxibilia.  Compare  Voss  :  **  und  setzt 
die  geschnuidigen  Schenkel."  It  is  the  same,  moreover,  as  the 
vypwc  Ko/iTTTeiv  yovara,  and  the  vyp&c  ^<f  oKiKtci  xp^^  ^^  Xeno- 
phon,  Eq.f  i.,  6 ;  x.,  16. 

77-83.  Primus  et  ire  viam,  dec.  Servins  understands  this  of  the 
colt's  walking  before  his  dam ;  but  it  seems  a  better  interpretation, 
that  he  is  the  first  among  other  colts  to  lead  the  way. -^Ignolo  ponti. 
<*  To  some  unknown  bridge."  Some  MSS.  have  pontot  but  the  com- 
mon reading  is  suflSciently  defended  by  two  passages  from  Colu- 
mella cited  by  Heinsios.  ( Colum.,  tI.,  2  ;  yi.,  29.) — Nee  vanos  horret 
strepitus.  Observe  here  the  force  of  vanoa:  unmeaning,  empty 
sounds  he  heeds  not,  but  he  is  delighted  with  the  din  of  arms.— 
Argutumque.  "Neatly  formed  and  quick  in  moving."  {Vom,  ad 
loc.)-'Obesaqut  terga.  "  And  brawny  back,"  t.  e.,  broad  and  brawny. 
— Luxuriatque  Unit  animosum  peciue.  **And  his  spirited  breast 
swells  luxuriantly  with  prominent  muscles." — Honesti  spadiees^  glau- 
cique.  "  Those  held  in  most  esteem  are  of  a  bright  bay  and  gray 
colour."  Spadix  is  from  the  Greek  anddii,  which  signifies,  first,  a 
branch  of  a  palm  plucked  ofiT  with  the  fruH ;  and  then,  the  fruit  of  the 
palm  being  of  a  shining  red,  anddi^  is  employed  as  an  adjective,  to 
denote  that  colour.  Spadix,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  may  be 
rendered  **  bright  bay." 

Glaucique.  Servius  explains  very  clearly  the  colour  that  is  here 
meant,  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  a  cat's  eyes :  "  Glauci  autem  eunt 
fiUneis  oculis,  id  estf  quodam  spleniore  perfiuis."  He  means  a  brigbt 
gray.  —  Gilvo,  *' Sorrel."  Servius  calls  this  "a  honey  colour" 
(melinut  color) ;  but  as  there  are  different  shades  in  the  colour  of 
honey,  the  matter  is  left  quite  uncertain.  Martyn  translates  it 
**  dun ;"  but  Valpy's  opinion  appears  the  more  correct  one,  who 
thinks  that  gihus  was  more  probably  a  shade  of  the  colour  termed 
sorrel.    (Compare  gUmu  with  the  German  gelb,  **  yellow.") 

84--88.  Stare  loco.  "  To  stand  still."— TVemtt  artus.  •*  Quivers 
in  every  limb." — Ignem.  Beautifully  applied  to  the  ardent  breath- 
ing or  smoke  of  his  nostrils.*— i>eii«a  juba^  dec.    So  Columella, 
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**  Denta  juba,  et  per  dextram  partem  proflua" — At  duplex  ufUur,  &e. 
"  But  a  double  spine  runs  along  his  loins  ;"  literally,  **  is  driven." 
A  double  spine  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject as  the  sure  mark  of  a  good  horse.  {Varrot  R.  R.,  ii.,  7,  6. — 
ColumeU.,  v'\.,  29,  2. — Geopon.,  xvi.,  1.)  In  a  horse  that  is  in  good 
case,  the  back  is  broad,  and  a  fullness  of  flesh  near  the  spine  is  in* 
dicated,  by  which  two  ridges  are  formed,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
bone.  This  is  what  the  ancients  mean  by  a  double  spine.  {Valpy^ 
ad  loc.)—Solido  comu.  The  poet  means  that  be  must  have  hard 
hoofs. 

89-94.  TaJis,  Cyllarus.  Supply  erat.  The  celebrated  steed  Cyl- 
larus,  one  of  those  given  to  the  two  brothers  by  Juno,  is  commonly 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Castor,  since  he  was,  it 
seems,  the  horseman,  whereas  Pollux  was  famed  for  his  skill  with 
the  cestus.  Sometimes,  however,  each  of  the  brothers  is  repre- 
sented sitting  on  horseback. — AymcUti.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
born,  or,  according  to  another  account,  brought  up  at  Amyclae,  ia 
Laconia,  whence  the  epithet  **  Amyclean,"  bestowed  on  each  of 
them. — El  magni  cumis  Achilli.  **  And  those  that  drew  the  chariot 
of  the  mighty  Achilles.''  Cumu  is  here  put  for  the  steeds  that 
drew  it.    A  similar  usage  prevails  in  Greek,  in  the  case  of  apfta. 

Talis  et  ipse,  6lc.  "  Such,  too,  was  Saturn  himself,  when  he 
poured  forth  the  horse*s  mane  along  his  neck,  swift  of  movement 
at  the  coming  of  his  spouse  ;*'  more  literally,  **  poured  (x.  e.,  spread) 
a  mane  along  his  equine  neck."  Saturn  having  become  enamoured 
of  the  ocean-nymph  Philyra,  and  dreading  the  jealousy  of  his  wife 
Rhea,  changed  the  former  into  a  mare,  and  himself  into  a  horse,  and 
thus  became  the  father  of  Chiron  the  centaur. — Conjugis.  Rhea. 
— Pelion.     Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  v.  281. 

95-96.  Hunc  quoque^  6lc.  Having  given  this  spirited  diescription 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  horse,  the  poet  now  observes  that, 
if  the  animal  happens  to  be  sick,  or  if  he  grows  old,  he  is  to  be 
confined  at  home,  and  restrained  from  keeping  company  with  others 
of  bis  species.  The  age,  therefore,  and  spirit  of  the  horse  are  to  be 
diligently  considered.  From  this  the  poet  passes  gracefully  into  a 
line  description  of  a  chariot  race,  and  an  account  of  the  inventors 
of  chariots,  and  of  the  art  of  riding  on  horseback.— Gravu.  "  En- 
feebled."— Abde  domo,  **  Hide  at  home,"  t.  e.,  remove  from  the 
pastures  and  the  stud,  and  keep  him  at  home,  in  the  stable,  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  With  domo  supply  tn,  so  that  in  domo  becomes 
equivalent  to  in  stabulo.  The  verb  ahde,  moreover,  is  intended  to 
mark  the  diange  from  a  life  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  to  one  of 

Go2 
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oomparative  obscurity.  (Compare  Voss^  ad  loc.)—Nec  turpi  ignosee 
senea^.  "  Nor  be  indulgent  to  inglorious  age,"  t.  e.,  do  not,  through 
a  mistaken  kindness,  allow  him,  now  that  his  powers  are  enfeebled, 
and  inglorious  old  age  has  come  upon  him,  to  continue  to  roam  in 
the  pastures  where  he  can  be  no  longer  of  any  service.  We  have 
given  here  the  explanation  of  Yoss  and  others,  which  is  far  more 
natural  than  the  one  recommended  by  Gronovius,  Ouwens,  See, 
and  advocated,  also,  by  Hand  (ad  Stat.,  Silv^  p.  59),  namely :  **  Spare 
his  not  inglorious  age.'* 

97-102.  Laborem  ingratum  trahit.  Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc. — 
Pralia.  Compare  JEn.,  xi.,  736. — Quondam.  **  At  times." — Incas" 
sum.  "  Impotently." — Animos  avumqut,  "  Their  spirit  and  age." 
Aristotle  says,  that  the  best  age  of  a  horse  is  from  three  years  old 
to  twenty.  Varro  says  it  should  not  be  younger  than  three,  nor 
older  than  ten. — Hine  alias  artes,  6lc.  "  And  then  their  other  qual- 
ities, and  the  (other)  offspring  of  their  parents,"  t.  e.,  and  what 
description  of  colts  may  have  proceeded  from  the  same  sire.  Some 
commentators  understand  the  words  prolem  parentum  in  a  different 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  "prolem  quam  procreant"  or  "puUos,  quorum 
parentes  jam  fasti  ««n/."  But  this,  though  sanctioned  by  great 
names,  is  decidedly  inferior. — Et  quis  cuique  dolor,  &c.  **  And  what 
degree  of  dejection  there  is  to  each  on  being  conquered,  what  glo- 
rying from  victory,"  i.  e.,  and  how  they  bear  defeat  or  victory. 

103-112.  Campum  eorripuere.  "They  hasten  over  the  plain.** 
The  aorist  here  implies  what  is  accustomed  to  be  done,  and  is  there- 
fore rendered  as  a  present.  (Compare  Mn.,  v.,  145,  where  this  is 
repeated.)^Cirrc«-«.  •*  From  the  barrier,"  i.  «.,  the  starting-place. 
(Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  612.) — Exsvltantiaque  haurit,  &c.  "  And 
agitating  excitement  causes  their  throbbing  hearts  to  heave." 
haurit  beautifully  describes  their  heavy  breathing,  exhausting,  as  it 
were,  the  air  from  their  lungs. — Pavor,  In  its  primitive  and  genu- 
ine meaning,  this  term  indicates  a  palpitation  common  either  to 
fear  or  joy,  or  any  violent  emotion.  {Crombie,  Gymnas.,  vol.  i., 
p.  290.y-Verbere  torto.  «'  With  the  twisted  lash."— Prom.  "  Bend- 
ing forward."— F».  To  be  joined  in  construction  with  volat.  Wake- 
field, however  {ad  Lucret.,  v.,  434),  connects  it  with  fervidus. — Ful- 
v(B  nimbus  arena.  "  A  storm-cloud  of  yellow  dust«"  Imitated  from 
Homer :  virh  6k  aripvocoi  kovCij  ^<ytor'  &eipofiivrf  tjore  ve'^f  ^e  ^eXka. 
(I/.,  xxiii.,  866.)  —  Spumis  flatuque,  "  With  the  foam  and  the 
breath." 

113-117.  Brichthonius.  King  of  Attica,  and,  according  to  one 
account,  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus. 
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Fable  made  the  lower  part  of  his  body  to  hare  terminated  in  a 
snake.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  that  used  the  four-horsed 
chariot. — Rapidusque  rotis  iruistere,  dec.  "  And  to  stand  Tictorious 
upon  the  rapid  wheels  ;'*  inore  freely,  **  and  to  tread  rictorious 
the  rapid  car.'* — Pelethromi  LapUka.  Tlie  Laptthe  are  called  **  Pe- 
lethronian,"  either  from  Mount  Pelethronium,  in  Thessaly,  a  branch 
of  Pelion,  near  which  they  dwelt ;  or  fVom  Pelethronium,  a  city  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  art  of  breaking  horses  was  inyented  {Sert.^  ad 
loc.) ;  or  from  Pelethronius,  one  of  the  Lapithe  who  iuTented  bridles 
and  housings  for  steeds.  (P/tn.,  H.  N.,  rii.,  66,  67.  — Hygin.,  Fab., 
274.) — Gyrosque.  "  And  the  wheelings  of  steeds,**  i.  e.,  the  art  of 
riding  round  in  a  circling  course,  and  thus,  by  dint  of  frequent 
wheelings,  rendering  the  horse  perfectly  obedient  to  the  rein. — 
Dedere.    «*  Invented." 

Intultare  solo.  **  To  spurn  the  ground,**  t.  e.,  to  bound  prancing 
along. — Et  gressus  glomerare  superbbt,  "  And  more  proudly  onward 
at  a  full,  round  pace."  We  have  given  here  the  explanation  of 
Valpy.  Compare  that  of  Lemaire :  **  Gressus  glomerare,  i .  e., 
edligere  reductis  et  in  areum  replicati*  cmr^tis  anterioribttSt  dum  potU- 
riora  tenduntur.** 

-IIS-ISS.  JEquus  uterque  labor.  The  meaning  commonly,  afrd  we 
conceive  correctly,  assigned  to  these  words  is  this,  that,  whether 
the  horse  be  broken  to  the  saddle  or  to  draw,  the  labour  is  alike. 
For  a  diffbrent  explanation,  however,  consult  Heyne,  ad  loc. — 
JEque.  "With  equal  care.** — Jwoenemque.  **  A  horse  young  in 
years.*'  Supply  equum. — Magutri.  *«  They  who  have  the  care  of 
steeds.*'  For  some  remarks  on  the  magittri  of  flocks  and  herds, 
consult  note  on  verse  549. — Caiidumque  animis.  "  And  ardent  in 
spirit,'*  i.  «.,  full  of  mettle., — Acrem.  "Eager.** — Qvamvis.  The 
connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  these  qufdities  are  aH 
important,  and,  if  a  steed  do  not  possess  them,  he  is  accounted  of 
no  value,  although  he  may  often  have  put  to  flight  the  foe,  &c. 

Et  patrtam  Epirum  refer  at.  "  And  may  tell  of  Epirus  as  his  na- 
tive country,**  i.  e.,  may  boast  of  being  from  the  country  of  Epirus. 
The  horses  of  Epirus  were  in  high  repute. — Forterque  Mycenas. 
The  steeds  of  Mycene,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Argolis,  enjoyed  a  high 
character.  (Compare  note  on  verse  44.)  —  Neptmnque  ips&,  &c. 
"  And  may  deduce  his  pedigree  from  the  very  original  of  Neptune," 
i.  e.,  from  Neptune  himself,  as  its  original  source.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  legend  of  Neptune  and  Ceres.  In  order  to  avoid  him,  the 
goddess  changed  herself  into  a  mare,  whereupon  the  god  also  as- 
sumed the  equine  form,  and  the  fhmous  steed  Anon  was  produced. 
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123^129.  His  animadversis,  ^c.  What  here  follows  has  refeF- 
ence,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  to  the  ball  as  well  as 
the  horse. — InttaiU  tub  tempos.  **  They  are  very  diligent  about  the 
time  (of  generation)/' — Densopingui.  "  With  firm  fat."  Observe 
that  jringui  is  here  put  for  pinguedine.-^Ptibentesque  herbas.  **  Full- 
grown  herbs,"  t.  «.,  herbs  covered  with  the  down  of  maturity,  and 
full  of  juices.  Many  editors  read  JhretUes,  on  MSS.  authority  ;  in 
defence  of  which  lection,  consult  the  remarks  of  Wagner.— Kuvi- 
osque  ministrant,  "  And  supply  him  with  plenty  of  water." — Far- 
raque.  Consult  note  on  Georg.^  i.,  73.  —  Superesse.  "To  prove 
adequate  to." — Invalidique  patrum,  dtc.  **And  lest  the  puny  ofT- 
spring  plainly  declare  the  feebleness  of  their  sires."  Jejunia  prop- 
erly refers  here  to  feebleness  resulting  from  want  of  sufficient  feed- 
ing. —  Ipsa  autem  made,  &c.  **  On  the  other  hand,  they  purposely 
attenuate  the  females,  by  means  of  a  scanty  diet."  Observe  that 
armenta  here  refers  to  both  the  mares  and  cows,  and  compare  note 
on  verse  63. 

132-137.  QwUiuni.  "  They  shake  them,"  i.  e.,  work  them  hard. 
-—ISole.  "  In  the  sun."  —  Ttaisis  frvgibus.  "  With  the  threshed 
grain."  The  beginning  of  the  Roman  harvest  was  about  the  latter 
end  of  their  June,  and  the  threshing  time  will  fall  in  the  month  of 
July. — Palea  jaetantur  tnanet.  "  The  empty  chaff  is  tossed  to  and 
fro." 

138-142.  Rursus  eura  patrum  eadere,  &c.  After  conception,  the 
whole  care  js  to  be  transferred  to  the  female.  The  asilus,  a  terri- 
ble plague  to  the  cows  in  Italy,  is  then  mentioned  by  the  poet. — 
Cwrapatrum»  "  The  care  (hitherto)  bestowed  on  the  sires." — Rur- 
sus sueeedere.  <*In  its  turn  to  succeed."  —  Saltu  superare  viam. 
**  To  clear  the  path  with  a  leap."  We  have  here  a  caution  against 
allowing  the  pregnant  animals  to  leap. — Et  acri  carpere,  &c.  '*  And 
to  gallop  over  the  meadows ;"  more  literally,  "  and  to  traverse  the 
meadows  in  rapid  flight." — Saltibus  in  vaatis  pascunt.  "Their 
keepers  feed  them  (at  such  times)  in  lonely  and  quiet  pastures. 
Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  vaevis  here,  the  explanation  of 
Heyne :    "  Saltus  vacui,  in  quibus  soU^t  quieUt,  otiosa  pascantur. 

We  have  preferred,  therefore,  to  render  it  by  a  double  epithet 

Pascunt.  In  the  sense  of  pascere  scUnt,  and  referring  to  the  armen- 
tarii,  or  keepers  of  the  herd.  The  common  text  has  pascant,  which 
is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  Latinity,  whether  it  he  taken  in  an 
intransitive  sense,  or  be  referred,  as  Voss  maintains,  to  the  keep- 
ers.   (Consult  WagneTy  ad  loc.,  and  Wakefield,  ad  LuereL,  ii ,  996.) 

146-148.  Est  lucos  SHari  ciraif  dec.    '*  About  the  groves  of  tiie 
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Silarus,  and  (Mount)  Alburnus  blooming  with  holm  oaks»  there  is 
In  very  great  abundance  a  flying  insect,  the  Roman  name  of  which 
18  asUus,  (while)  the  Greeks  have  turned  it  (into  their  language)  by 
calling  it  oestrus.''' — Silari.  The  Silarus  Was  a  river  of  Lucanta,  in 
Italy,  dividiog  that  province  from  Campania.  The  modern  name  is 
the  Silaro,  Its  banks  were  greatly  infested  by  the  gad-fly.^— il/*ttr- 
num.  Alburnus  was  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lucania,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Silarus  and  Tanager. — VolUans.  More  literally,  "  a  fly- 
ing thing."  Taken  here  as  a  kind  of  substantive. — asUo.  Observe 
that  asilo  is  here  in  the  dative,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  in- 
stead of  the  nominative.  The  asilus  is  called  by  Varro  the  taba- 
ntis.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  modern  Breeze.  This  wing- 
ed insect  still  retains  in  Italy  the  name  ofAsillo,  and  occasions  in- 
tolerable pain  to  the  cattle,  by  perforating  their  hides  with  its  sting, 
and  depositing  in  the  wound  an  egg,  which  is  there  hatched.  (Jlfar- 
iyn,  ad  loc.y-^CEstrum.  The  Greeks  called  it  ohrrpoc,  in  the  accu- 
sative olarpovj  whence,  in  Latin,  astrus  and  astrum. 

149-151.  Asper,  •*  Wrathful,"  i.  «.,  of  angry  sting.  What  the 
poet  ascribes,  in  popular  language,  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  in- 
sect, is,  in  fact,  an  instinct  of  nature,  which  prompts  it  to  this  mode 
of  depositing  its  ova.  The  sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through 
which  the  egg  is  emitted,  and  of  two  "  augers,"  which  make  way 
for  the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  cattle.  These  augers 
are  armed  with  little  knives,  which  prick  with  their  points,  and  cut 
with  their  edges,  causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is 
wounded  by  them.  At  the  end  of  the  sting,  moreoveir,  as  at  the 
end  of  that  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  there  exudes  a  venomous 
liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames  the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves, 
and  causes  the  wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an  issue.  The  egg  is 
hatched  within  the  fistula,  and  the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is 
ready  to  turn  to  a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  t&e 
liquid  that  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These  worms  remaia 
nine  or  ten  months  under  the  skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost 
to  maturity,  they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole,  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter  into  the  state  of  a 
chrysalis,  in  which  condition  they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  come  forth  in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly.    (Martyn,  ad  loc.) 

Acerba  sonaru.  "  Makin'g  a  sharp,  whizzing  noise ;"  more  literally, 
'<  sounding  sharply."  Acerba,  for  aeerbe.  The  insect  has  two  mem- 
branaceous wings,  with  which  it  makes  a  sharp  whizzing. — Diffu^ 
giunt  armefUa.    Homer  represents  the  suitors  when  fighting  with 
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Ulysses,  dispersed  on  the  raising  of  Minerm's  mgis,  as  cattie  are  on 
bearing  the  gad-fly.  {Od.,  xxii.,  300.) — Furit  nwgiiUnu  other.  Po- 
etic, for  /urU  mugituM  per  <uherem. — Sicd  ripa  Tanagri.  **  The  bank 
of  the  dry  Tanagms."  The  Tanagnia,  or  Tanager,  was  a  river  of 
Lucania,  rising  in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  emptying 
into  the  Silaroa.  It  is  now  the  Negro.  The  epithet  eicci  marks  the 
period  of  the  midsummer  heats,  when  the  waters  are  low  in  the 
river,  and  afford  no  protection  to  the  cattle,  the  gad-fly  not  attack- 
ing them  when  in  the  water. 

152-156.  Hoe  nunutro.  "  By  means  of  this  monster."  Alluding 
to  the  legend  of  lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  whom  Jupiter,  in  order  to 
conceal  her  from  the  jealousy  of  his  spouse,  changed  into  a  heifer. 
Juno,  however, 'discovering  the  deceit,  sent  a  gad-fly  to  torment 
her. — Exercuit.  ••  Wreaked. " — JnackuBpestem  meditala^  &c.  "  Hav- 
ing meditated  a  cruel  plague  against  the  Inachian  heifer,"  t.  e., 
against  the  transformed  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos. 
'—MedHs  fervoribus.  **  In  the  noonday  heat." — Gravido  pecori.  More 
elegant  than  a  gravido  pccore. — Dtueniihu.    For  adducentibuM. 

157-161.  Viiulot.  The  poet  begins  with  the  calves.  The  young 
horses  are  mentioned  at  verse  179.  (Compare  note  on  verse  123.) 
-^CotUinuo.  **  In  the  first  place." — Notas.  **  Marks,"  t.  e.,  showing 
their  several  destinations. — Genlis.  "Of  their  breed." — Ei  quos 
iaU  pecori,  dec.  **  And  (distinguish  in  this  way  those)  which  they 
may  prefer  to  employ  for  the  having  of  cattle,"  i.  e.,  for  the  increase 
of  the  herd.  With  et  supply  signant,  from  what  is  implied  in  notas 
inurunt.  Hence  the  construction  is,  et  signant  eoe,  pioe,  dec. — Sub- 
tnittere.  Consult  Heyne^s  note  on  verse  73. — Scindere.  "  For  cleav- 
ing." The  prose  form  of  expression  would  be  ad  scindendum. — Hor^ 
rentem.   "  Rugged."  An  epithet  properly  of  a  new  and  unbroken  field. 

162-165.  Pascantur.  We  have  adopted  this  form  with  Yoss,  on 
the  authority  of  two  MSS.  The  common  text  has  pascuntur^  which 
is  far  inferior,  since  the  precepts  commence  here,  and  cetera  refers 
to  the  following  line,  all  the  calves  being  meant  by  it  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  destined  for  the  yoke. — Ad  studium,  atque  nsum 
agreeum.  "  For  the  design  and  use  of  agriculture." — Jam  vitulo^ 
hortare,  "  Teach  while  they  are  yet  but  calves,"  t.  e.,  accustom  to 
labour  even  while  young. — Viamqiu  insiste  domandi.  "  And  enter 
on  the  path  of  breaking  them,"  t.  e.,  and  proceed  in  the  due  manner 
of  breaking  them. — FaciUi,  "  Tractable." — MohUis.  **  Governa- 
ble," t.  e.,  ea^  to  be  moved  or  influenced. 

166-169.  LaxQ$  circlos.    "  Loose  collars. "-^-Tpw  e  torquibust  dec. 
"  Join  together  bullocks  of  equal  atrength,  fastened  to  one  another 
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by  tbe  Tery  collars,  and  make  tbem  step  together."  This  particu- 
lar instruction,  of  fastening  the  bullocks  by  the  collars,  may  seem 
superfluous  to  those  who  are  not  informed,  that  it  was  customary, 
also,  among  the  ancients  to  yoke  the  bullocks  together  by  the 
horns.  This  is  mentioned  by  Columella  as  being  in  use  in  his 
days  in  some  of  the  provinces,  though  he  says  it  was  justly  con- 
demned by  most  writers  on  agriculture. — Apto9.  Used  here  in  its 
earlier  signification.  The  obsolete  apere,  whence  it  comes,  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  &in'u,  necto.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Festus :  **  Comprehendere  antiqui  vinculo  apere  dicebant ;  ujuU  aptus 
is,  qui  convenienter  alicui  junciug  etL"   {fidderUiUy  Lat.  Syn.,  iii.,  274.) 

170-178.  Rota  inanes.  "  Empty  wagons." — Summo  vestigia,  6lc. 
These  words  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  light- 
ness of  the  carriage,  which  the  young  bullocks  are  first  put  to  draw. 
The  weight  is  to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  will  not  cause  them 
to  make  deep  impressions  in  the  dust.  —  NiUns.  "Labouring." 
After  they  have  been  tried  with  empty  vehicles,  they  are  to  be  put 
to  draw  such  as  are  heavy. — Temo  areus.  "  The  brass-bound  pole ;" 
more  correctly,  **  bronze-bound."  —  Pubi  indomiia.  **  For  the  un- 
tamed bullocks."  —  Vescas.  **  Slender."  Philargyrius  explains  It 
by  *'  teneras  et  exiles." —  XJlvamque  palustrem'  "  And  marshy  sedge." 
{Martyn,  ad  loc.) — Frumenta  sola.  "  Corn  in  the  blade."  Equiva- 
lent to  herbas  novella  segetis.     (Compare  Varro,  R.  R.,  ii.,  6,  17.) 

Foeta.  "  Which  have  calved." — More  patrum.  They  who  lived 
in  the  earlier  ages  subsisted  much  upon  milk,  and  therefore  defraud- 
ed their  calves  of  great  part  of  their  natural  nourishment.  This 
practice  Virgil  condemns,  and  advises  those  who  breed  calves  to 
let  them  suck  their  fill.  Compare  Varroj  R.  J2.,  ii.,  2,  17 ;  Colum., 
Tii.,  4,  3 ;  and  the  Geoponica,  xviii.,  3,  where  a  similar  rule  is  laid 
down. — Consument  uhera  tota.  '*  Will  expend  the  entire  contents 
of  their  udders." 

179-186.  Sin  magis  sttuUum.  **  But  if  inclination  prompt  you  rath- 
er."— Turmasque.  "  And  troops  of  horse."  Each  iurma  consisted 
of  thirty  men,  and  was  divided  into  three  decuria. — Alphea  flumina 
Pisa.  "The  Alpfaean  streams  of  Pisa."  The  Alpheus  flowed  by 
the  city  of  Pisa,  and  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  on  its 
banks. — Jotis  in  luco.  Alluding  to  the  sacred  grove  Altis,  at  Olym- 
pia,  planted,  as  legends  tell,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.  In  a  part  of  this  grove  was  the  race-course. — Primus 
equi  labor.  **  The  first  labour  of  the  steed,"  ».  e.,  the  first  thing  to 
be  learned  by  the  steed. — Animos.  "  The  fierceness." — Lituosque. 
The  /t/tfifi,  or  "clarion,"  was  peculiar  to  cavalry ;  the  tubat  to  infan- 
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try.    The  tuj>a  waa  straight ;  the  lituiu  was  slightly  curved  at  the 
extremity,  as  in  the  following  wood-cut  from  Fabretti  • 


Traciugue  gementem,  &c.  "  And  to  bear  with  the  wheel  that  rat- 
tles as  it  is  dragged  along." — Et  atabulo  frtnot^  &c.  Varro,  also, 
says  that  colts  should  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  bridles  hang- 
ing in  their  stalls,  and  also  to  the  sound  of  them  when  rattled. — 
Blandis  laudibua.  "  The  coaxing  praises." — Plau8<B  ceroids.  "  Of 
his  patted  neck." 

187-189.  Atque  hac  jam  primoj  6lc.  <*  And  these  things  let  him 
venture  to  do,  when  how  first  weaned,"  dec,  t.  e.,  as  soon  as 
weaned.  Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  of  jam  primoy  equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  statim  ac. — Audeai.  We  have  given  this  reading  with 
Heyne  and  Yoss.  The  common  text  has  audiat.  —  Inque  vicem  del 
mtdlibus,  dec.  "  And  let  him  yield  his  mouth  by  turns  to  the  soft 
halter,"  t.  c,  and  let  him  change  about,  and  become  accustomed, 
also,  to  the  halter. — Inscius  avi.  "  Not  confident  in  his  strength." 
When  the  horse  has  attained  the  age  which  imparts  vigour,  he  may 
be  termed  conscius  ataiis :  before  he  has  attained  that  age,  he  is 
inscius  atatis  or  avi^  not  confident  in  his  strength.     {Valpyy  ad  loc.) 

190-195.  At,  tribtLs  exaetis,  dec.  Varro  says,  some  would  break 
a  horse  at  a  year  and  a  half  old,  but  he  thinks  it  better  to  wait  till 
he  is  three  years  of  age.  Columella  makes  a  distinction  between 
those  which  are  reared  for  domestic  labour  and  those  which  are  bred 
for  races.  He  says  the  former  should  be  tamed  at  two  years,  and 
the  latter  not  till  they  are  past  three. — Carpere  mox  gyrum  incipiat. 
"  Let  him  straightway  begin  to  wheel  in  circular  course."  Com- 
pare note  on  verse  115. — Gradibttsqtie  sonare  cornposiiis.  "And  to 
advance  to  the  sound  of  measured  steps,"  i.  «.,  with  sounding  hoofs 
and  regular  steps ;  literally,  "  to  sound  forth  with  regulated  steps." 
— Simutque  aUema  volumina  crurum.  "  And  let  him  arch  the  alter- 
nate flexures  of  his  legs,"  t.  e.,  let  him  bend  his  legs  alternately  in 
trotting,  or,  in  other  words,  let  him  trot.  When  a  horse  trots  he 
makes  semicircles  with  his  legs,  first  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and 
then  on  the  other,  so  that  the  hind  and  fore  feet  on  the  same  side 
occasionally  touch.   To  this  Virgil  here  alludes ;  and  that  he  is  here 
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.talking  of  the  tcot,  is  farther  obykms  from  liii  aliusioa  to  the  gtitap, 
which  immediately  foUowsy  namelx,  turn  curtilmt  awra$,  dtc.  The 
Greek  word  for  "  to  trot"  is  dtarpoxd^iv,  '*  to  make  two  wheels.*' 
{Donaidsw,  N€Uf  CratyUs,  p.  825.) 

193-201.  Turn  eursibit*  aurmst  ^co.  "  Then>  then  let  him  chid- 
leoge  the  winds  in  swiftoeas,"  i  «.,  then  let  him  learn  to  gattop. 
Observe  the  force  imparled  to  t^e  clause  by  the  repetition  of  Ami. 
The  common  text  has  ^ovocet  for  Turn  vocet,  but  voeei  of  itself  has 
the  moaning  here  oi  prwocttr^Per  apertm  aquora.  "  Over  the  open 
plains."— ri/y]9«ri0ret«.  Used  here  merely  in  the  .sense  of  Borealihu9^ 
**  Northern.^'  The  Hyperborean  regions,  strictly  speakinif,  are 
those  **  beyond  the-  northern  wind,"  and  wluch  were  fabled,  there- 
fore, to  enjoy  always  amild  climate,  Here,  however,  the  poet  is 
speaking  of  a  windstorm  from  the  sorth,  comparing  with  the  rapid 
march  of  thia  the  fleetness  of  the  youtig  steed.— ZVn«u«.  '<  Exert- 
ing all  its  energies."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne:  **qui 
magn4  cum  vt  it  impetu  UUe  fertur."'^8cythubqu€  kUmUt  dte.  "  And 
scatters  before  it  the  storms  of  Scythia  and  the  rainless  elonds." 
T^  poet  here  describes  a  violent  storm  of  wind  from  northern  re- 
gions»  driving  before  it  and  breaking  up  tlie  wintry  clouds,  but  un- 
accompanied  by  rain. 

C^mpique  naUmtts.  ^  And  the  waving  fields  of  oorn."  A  beanr 
tiful  image,  the  undulating  motion  of  the  ears  of  corn  being  com- 
pared to  the  waves  of  the  ae^.-^HojyesciaU  lenikus  flahris.  The  ex- 
jNression  f*-/6ni^«,/7a&m"  appears  to  be  somewhat  inoonsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a  powerful  blast.  Heyne  seeks  to  explain  it  by  the  r^ 
mark  that  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  blast  would  be  less  vio- 
lent. Wagner  ingeniously  refers  it  to  the  whisperings  sound  emitted 
by  the -waving  grain,  whereas  the  lofly  tree  tops  send  forth  a  louder 
noise.  (Qu««/.  Virfr.,  xxxv^  3.)  —  Jjongiqut  wrguent^  dec.  "And 
the  waves  come  pressing  on  from  afar  to  the  shores."  Observe  here 
the  peculiar  force  of  longi,  equivalent  to  ^'-^i  e  longinquo  veniunt," 
^Jlle.    Referring  to  the  wind.— /^^r^.    "  In  its  rapfd  course." 

202-204.  Hk:  '*^Such  a  steed  <as  this."— ii<i  EUi  metaa,  dco. 
>' Will  either  sweat  at /the  goals  and  the  long  courses  of  the  Elean 
j^lain,"  i  e.,  will  either  take  part  with  spirit  in  the  Olympic  contests. 
These  games,  oelebrated  in  Elis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpfaeus,  are 
iiere  put  for  games  generally.— itfe^oi.  Consult  note  on  Qtorg.^  i, 
v.  510-H.  —  Spatia,  Consult  note  on  Geargr.,  ii.,  verse  641.— 
Mdgica,  9€l  mollt,  dto.  *« Or. will,  better  (than  any  other),  bear  the 
JBelgiQ  war^car  with  obedient  neck,"  t.  e.,  he  is  such  a  steed  as  the 
Belgse  would  employ  to  drag  the  war-ohariot.    TherO'  is  na  r^foy- 
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ence  heve  to  Roman  customs.  The  RomaDs,  it  is  true,  adopted  the 
Gallic  essedum,  but  this  was  done -for  convenience  and  luxury,  not 
for  war.  The  essedam  is  here  called  "  Belgic ;"  it  was  used,  how- 
ever,  by  the  Gauls  generally,  and  also  by  the  Britons  and  the  Gerr 
mans. — MoUi.    Equivalent  here  to  domito. 

^05-208.  Crassdfarragine.  "With  the  fattening  mixed  proven- 
der." By  farrago  was  meant  a  mixed  provender  of  wheat,  bran, 
and  barley-meal.  The  epithet  cra^^d  is  explained  by  Heyne,  whom 
we  have  followed,  as  equivalent  to^"  qua  craasoa  reddii." — Jam  dam- 
iHs.  "  When  they  are  now  broken  in." — Ante  domandum.  **  Bis- 
fore  breaking  them  in,"  t.  <;.,  if  you  give  them  this  mixed  provender 
before  they  are  broken.  The  gerund  is  supposed  by  *8ome  to  be 
taken  here  in  a  passive  sense,  but  without  any  necessity. — Lupatu. 
Lupatum  was  the  name  applied  to.  a  species  of  curb,  or  bit,  which 
had  unequal  iron  teeth,  like  those  of  wolv«s.  .  W^en  the  horse  was 
unruly,  they  taught  it  submission  by  the  use  of  such  a  hit.  The 
poet,  therefore,  means  to  depict  a  veiy  headstrong  steed,  which  could 
not  be  governed  even  by  meai^ssuch  as  these. 

310-223.  Cad  amoris.  Compare,  as  regards  caci^  the  explana- 
tion of  Heyne :  "  non,  oculis  capti^  sed  ocemltii  clant  per  venas  ei  09»a 
stnierUis." — Opposiium.  Compare  the  remark  of  Bbrmann :  "  op- 
positum,  quia  impedit  conspeeivm  vacearwn.''^ — Salura  ad  proiiepia. 
"  At  the  full  stidls,"  t.  e.,  the  satisfying  stalls.-^ Fiiefulo.  "  By  tiieir 
beholding  her."  Another  imaginary  instance  of  the  gerund  used 
in  a  passive  sense. — DuUibus  ilia  quidenif  &c.  "  She  indeed,  too, 
by  her  sweet  allurements,  often  drives,"  6ic,  There  must  be  no 
comma  after  illecebris,  since  the  words  all  form  a  continuous  clausd. 
— Paadtur  in  magna  silvd.  *'  There  feeds,  (for  exaipple),  in  some 
OKtensive  forest,"  &c.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading 
tt/va,  for  which  Brunck,  Yoss,  Heyne,  Jahn,  and  Wagner  give  SiU^ 
against  the  express  authority  of  all  the  MSS.«  and  relying  merely  on 
a  remark  of  Servius,  who  states  that  some  read  SUd  for  tUtd.  By 
Slid  is  meant  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii, 
to  the  south  of  Consentia.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
the  whole  line  is  spurious.  The  similarity  of  termination  that  pre- 
vails throughout  gives  it  a  very  awkward  sound,  and,  besides  this, 
it  comes  in  quite  unnecessarily,  since  the  leading  idsa  has  already 
been  implied.  In  JSn.,  xii.,  715,  however,  the  case  is  quite  differ- 
ent, on  account  of  the  presence  of  tahumo  in  the  line. — AUenumtes, 

Compare  the  version  of  Yoss :  "  Wunde  mit  Wund^  abwechselnd.** 

Jnobnixos.    « Against  one  another  fiercely  struggling."— •-Lonsii* 
(Ujfmptu,    <«  The  disUnt  heavens." 
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SS4r>238.  Vna  stabHldre.  "  To  dwell  together  in  the  same  stall." 
Observe  here  the  employment  of  stalmlare  in  an  intransitive  sense* 
for  the  more  usual  slabulari,  the  deponent  verb.  During  the  win- 
ter season  the  ancient  husbandmen  kept  their  cattle  in  covered 
stalls,  but  during  the  summer  in  uncovered  ones :  the  latter  am 
here*  meant. — Multa  gemeni.  **  Groaning  much  and  often.*'  The 
plural  muUa  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  repetition,  which  wottid  not 
have  been  the  case  irthe  singular  multum  had  been  used.  (Con* 
suit  Kritz,  ad  SaH.  Cut.,  rxvii.,4. — Bremi,  ad  Nep.  Epam.^  vi.,  l^}— 
Adspectans.  **  Often  gazing  at/'  i.  e.,  often  turning  to  gaze  at.  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  frequentative,  implying  that  the  animal  keeps 
turning  again  and  again  to  look  at  his  former  abode,  as  he  slowly 
Retires — Excetsit.  ''He  has  left  at  last."  This  beautiful  use  of 
the- perfect  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  idea  implied  in  adgpectant. 

229-S31.  Et  inter  dufa  jacet  pemix,  dtc.  "  And  obstinately  lies 
amid  the  hard  stones,  on  an  unspread  couch,"  t.  e.,  on  the  bare  ground. 
Instrato  is  here  equivalent  to  non  strato,  zx^inHnUo  cuhili  is  the  same^ 
in  fact,  as  nudo  ado. — Ptmix.  The  greater  number  of,  and  the  best 
MSS.,  and  nearly  all  the  early  editions,  read  pernix,  which  has  heed 
adopted  in  conseqfience  by  Voss,  Jahn,  and  others.  The  old  gram^ 
marians,  too,  recognise  it,  and  derive  it  from  ptrmior  {pemixiu  or 
pernisus),  giving  it  the  force  of  peraeverang.  {Serv.,  ad  ioe.)  The 
common  reading  is  pemot.  (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loc.^  and  also 
DcderUin,  Lat.  Syn.<,  vol.  li.,  p.  126.) — Fnmdihua  hirsuHa,  dte.  The 
poorest  kind  of  nourishment  is  here  denoted,  which  the  animal  con- 
8ume»  witfa6at  exerting  himself  to  procure  better. — Carice  acuity. 
"Sharp  rushes.'*^  The  eartx  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the 
common  hard  rush.  Th6  soft  rush  was  called  juncua,  {Marttfn, 
ad  loc.)      -.      '       ' 

293*234.  Et'ientat^aeae,  &c.  "And  makes  frequent  trial  of  his 
strength,  and,  pushing  against  the  trufik  of  some  tree,  learns  to 
collect  his  wrath  into  his  hom&." — Iraad  in  comua.  We  have 
given  xhere  the  explanation  or  Voss,  which  is  approved  of  by  Wag- 
ner. For  a  different  view  of  the  phrase  in  question,  consult  Don- 
aldson {New  Crat.,  p.  217),  who  thinks  it  explicable  from  the  idea 
of  "looking  towards."  Compare,  also,  ^Inuley,  ad  Eurip.,  Baceh"., 
742,  and  the  passages  there  cited  in  relation  to  the  Greek  form  of 
expression,  eif  «^poc>  ix^hieh  Virgil  appears  to  have  copied  here.-^ 
Ventosque  Uteessit  ietUnu.  "And  dares'  the  winds  with  many  a 
blow."  Lemaire  thinks,  that  the  poet  means'  here  to  express  the 
same  idea  that  is  contained  in  the  gladiatorial  term  ventiUare, 
naiQely,  to  make  a  flourish  of  armis  before  entering  on  the  actual 
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co^iiet^^l^mrU  mrai^    Referring  to  the  habit  of  the  miinal  of 
(hrowiiW  vp  the  w«4  with  iu  leet  before  engagiiic. 

896-S4K  Sigiui  iMfft  **It  begins  the  mard^"  A  rattitary 
phraae.  When  the  army  took  op  iu  line  of  march,  it  waa  aaid  te 
move  Ibrwant  the  ataadaide  — Ltrngiu*.  **  Afar."  We  have  placed 
a  comma  after  this  wosd,  with  Veae,  thoa  oonaeoting  it  with  what 
preoedea»  aad  maluiig  it  an  iautation  of  the  Homeric  or  Epic  idiom. 
— JSa  al(ifM<  aiimm  trMt.  **  And  drawa  ita  hollow  boeom  from  the 
deep.*'  A  beautifully  accurate  deacriptioa  of  a  aiurfe  awelling  up* 
wvd.^SuiiuUi,    ''  Raiaea  np.*' 

S4S-S40.  A^.  «*  Indeed/'— .^igtMrcyfik  *<  Inhabiting  the  ocean 
plaina.'*-^FKi«.  <*Of  painted  phimageJ!' — In  fi^rw  ignemquA 
'*Inln  maddening  flres."  Obaerve  the  hendiadya.^-J<^ia.  "Hae 
the  aame  power.'*  Supply  <#l — Informer.  '<  Unshapely.'' — Savu^ 
wftT.  Compaie  note  on  Yeoree  256. — iJJbya.  Africa  was  regarded 
\iy  the  ancienta  as  abounding  in  the  fiercest  wild  beasts*  the  hsat 
ef  the  elimate  increasing  their  savage  nature, 

360-667.  F^rUnUi.  *'ThriUa  through."-*- 5t  UntHm  notw,  &c. 
The  prose  tern  of  expresaion  would  be,  at  ^aiaai  ^wrtt  iwhtm  ttttiU- 
arvfil  0dar€m.^J€m.  **Any  longer  now."-**Jll0fi/M.  «^Iminenae 
ntonea,"  t.  «.,  fragments  of  mountain  rocks.  Schrader  raahly  coi^ 
jeotures  fomUt^  which  Wakefield  aa  vashly  receives  into  the  text. 
'^SaJbtUitm*  $ua.  **  The  Sabine  boar,"  i.  <.|  the  boar  from  the  Sa- 
.bine  mountains.  Senrius  says,  that  Virgil  here  means  the  tame  boar, 
having  already  spoken  of  the  wild  one  in  verse  248,  and  Umt  he 
wiahea  to  show,  that,  on  occaaions  auch  as  those  aUuded:to  in  the 
text,  even  domestic  aaimala  may  be  roused  to  fury.  Wagner,  on 
the  ether  hand,  maintains  that  Virgil  here  nods.  {QuatnL  Virg.^ 
xxxx.,  2.)  Voss  agrees,  in  effect,  with  Servius,  and  supposes  that 
a  boar  from  a  forest-herd  is  meant,  aa  distiagniabed  from  a  wild 
one.  — 

Pramhigit,  ^  Teara  up."  Compare  Servius :  "fodU  4i  pedibnt 
imptUit  dkerruM." — Hunurod.  The  oommon  text  has  k^mtrotqut, 
which  Heyne,  amoag  others,  adopts.  It  is  rejected,  however,  by 
Wagner  and  others.  {QuaM.  Virg,,  xxxv.»  23.>~iWai.  For  in- 
dur4U. 

268^266.  Quid  jv9ems,  <&a  Supply /octt  Lest  it  should  be  ob- 
jected that  theae  are  toerely  animals,  not  governed  by  reason,  the 
poet  now  refers  to  the  effect  of  this  same  passion  apon  man ;  and 
keinatancesthecaseof Leander.  iValpyttdloc.)-^Nempe.  <*Why, 
to  be  suM."-r-iiMcpit«  proeUHs,  "  By  bursting  Btorms."^^<«s. 
Alluding  to  tl|»  Hellespont.— ^Ai^iiit  pma  cmH.    <«  Jhd  i^t  puM 
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at  the  feky .*'  Fdelic«  for  ealum  ipmm.'^XeeUmknL;  '<  Resoond .  ''-*- 
dVec  iiiortftmi  ncjper,  lAte.  **  Not  the  maideii,  too,  about  to  perish  by 
e  cruel  death/'  OheervB  here  the  foroe  of  iuptr^  **  too/'  <'  besides.*' 
Voas  ooiietnies  it  nvith  enitfeli  ^ner^  but  inoorrectiy.  <Coiiipare 
£n.t  iv.,  308.) — Virgo.  Alhidrng  to  Hero,  the  loved  one  of  Leaii- 
der,  whoy  in  despair  at  -his  deMh,  threw  herself  down  from  her 
tower,  and  perished  in  the  seh. 

Lffwe*  imritt  Bwcki.  *•  The  spotted  omiees  of  Bacchus.*'  The 
ounce,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard  are  said  to  have  been  the  animals 
by  which  the  chariot  of  Bacchus  was  draw»ofi  his  irioasphal  retain 
'from  Indih.  (Consult  noto  Oti  Etlog.t  tiii.,  t.y^Quii^  gtut  intbelles, 
i&G.  **  Why  tell  what  conflicts  the  nnwarlike  stags  wage  (at  times 
SBoh  as  these)/*  t.  e.,  when  under  this  influence. 

366-^08.  Se^tcetAnBedmnegfAxs.  ^*ThefuryofthemarestindeedY 
is  conspicnens  abOYe  thai  of  all  (other  animals).*'  Observe  here 
the  force  of  sciHeeL  '  Why  taiention  other  instances,  when  the  meet 
remarkable  of  all,  indiedy  is  that  of  the  mares. — Mentem.  **  That 
same  madness.** — Quo  tempore  Bhuti,  <&c.  «'What  time  his  Pot- 
nian  mares  tore  Glaucus  linib  from  Itmb  withlheir  jaws.*'  A  Hading 
to  the  legend  of  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus,  and  a  native  of  Potnis, 
in  B<eoti&)  to  the  southwest  of  Thebes.  He  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  four  mares  that  drew  his  chariot. — Quadriga.  E<}uivalent  here 
'to  tquuRt  with  a  reference,  at  the  same  time,  to  number. 

S69-t7d.  Oargara.  ConsuH  note  on  Oeorg.^  i.,  102. — A^atnmm. 
Ascanlns  is  prttpetfy  the  name  of  a  lake  in  Vbe  western  part  of  Bi- 
thynia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Cianus.  Here,  however, 
a  river  ^  the  same  hahie,  and  iesuing  fhmi  it,  is  supposed  to  be 
meant.  Of  such  a  river  mention  appears  to  have  been  ma4e  by  the 
poet  Euphorion;  from  whom  Yirgtl  is  thought  to  have  copied  on  this 
oc<;asion.  (Compare  <9/raA.,  Jtiv.,  p.  999,  C.)  —  Fluminu  tranani. 
Imitated  from  Lucretius  (i.,  15) — Cantinuogue.  **And  straight- 
way. **~N(>ns  ornnes  verttBi  dto.  Consult  Martya^s  note  on  the  whole 
of  this  subject. 

•  278-1^6.  In  B&rean  Caurumqv^  'V(But)  towards  the  north  and 
the  northwest."  Compare  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.^  vi.,  18 :  '^ovm  i^ 
ef&n  irpoc  iw,oifre  irf)dc  ^fffiat^f  dXXa  itpdc  &pKTOv  )?  vSrov. — Piitvio 
ftigore.  Compare  Gtmrg.,  iv.,  26 1. — Frigidus  Auster.  In  the  Vat- 
ican M$.  »idere  a(^peafti  fmfrigore,  of  which  Ifeinsius  and  Burmann 
do  not  disapprove ;  but  sidere  certainly  appears  out  of  place,  when 
the  attusion  is  merely  to  the  effects  of  the  southern  blast.-*— i7I^7M^• 
maneg.  Consult  Martyn,  ad  loc.,  and  Bayte,  Diet.,  vol.  x.,  p.  358, 
Eng,  ed. — MitaterurUque  herbtu,  &e.     '*  And  have  mingled  teM 
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therewith,  and  not  ioBOxioas  charms."  Allndinf^to  filtere  and  in* 
caatations,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  impure  passion  in  the 
breasts  of  others.  Heyne  instances  the  case  of  Ph»dra  and  Hip- 
polytos,  which,  however,  is  hardly  in  point.  (Consult,  as  reguds 
the  line  itself,  the  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  198.) 

Singula  dum  ca^„  dus.  **  While  enamoured  (of  our  theme),  we 
are  borne  around  (and  examine  minutely  into)  each  particular  (con- 
necled  with  it)."  Ck>mpare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  **  Dum  om- 
nia hoc  de  armentorum  curd  9igillatim  pertractamuB,  nngula  perbutra- 
mtM,  cafii  karum  rtrum  studio" 

286-288.  Hoc  satia  armentis.  The  poet  now  proceeds  ta  treat  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  states,  how  well  aware  he  is  of  the  difficulty 
of  managing  properly  in  verse  so  humble  and  undignified  a  theme  ; 
atill,  such  is  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  poesy,  that  he  is  willing  to 
encounter  the  risk  of  failure,  being  animated,  besides,  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  the  ficst  Roman  bard  that  has  attempted  to 
clothe  such  a  subject  in  verse. — Agitata.  <'  To  manage ;"  t.  e.,  to 
treat  of  the  management  of. — Hinc  laudem,  dec,  "  Hence  hope  for 
praise,  ye  active  husbandmen ;"  t,  e.,  for  such  praise  as  a  prudent  and 
attentive  master  of  a  farm  ought  to  aspire  to.-^For^.  Not  mere* 
ly  ornamental  here,  a»  Heyne  maintains,  but  equivalent,  rather,  to 
sirenuif  or  laboriosi, 

289-293.  Ntc  sum  anim  dubius.  **  Nor  am  I  at  all  ignorant ;" 
literally,  "  doubtful  in  mind." — Verkis  ea  wincere.  "  To  master  these 
things  in  (poetic)  language,"*  t\  «.,  to  express  them  in  language  that 
may  comport  with  the  true  dignity  of  verse. — Angusiis  rebus.  "  To 
lowly  subjects." — Pamassi  dcstrta  per  ardua.  **  Along  the  lonely 
height^of  Parnassus."  Virgil  here  speaks  of  himself  as  pursuing 
a  course  untravelled  by  any  Roman  poet  before  him,  and  therefore 
to  a  Roman  a  lonely  and  an  arduous  one. — Juvat  ire  jugis^  dec, 
<'It  delights  me  to  roam  over  the  mountain  tops,  where  no  beaten 
track  of  earlier  bards  turns  away  by  a  gentlo  descent  to  Castalia,'? 
t.  e.,  where  all  is  wild  and  lonely,  and  no  path,  travelled  by  earlier 
bards,  leads  gently  downward  to  the  fountain  of  Qastalia.  The  poet, 
acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  bis  subject,  expresses,  at  the  eam^ 
time,  his  delight  in  handling  it.  It  is  one  that  wiU  lead  him  along 
the  rugged  heights  of  Parnassus,  far  away  from  the  pa>hs  of  other 
bards,  and  far  away,  too,  from  the  Castalian  fount,  the  source  of 
poetic  inspiration,  the  descent  to  which  will  be  for  him  a  new  an4 
a  difficult  one ;  that^s,  it  will  cost  him  much  time  and  labour  to 
adapt  so  novel  a  theme  as  the  present  one  to  the  requirements  of 
MWigf  and  draw  from  it  poetic  inspiration. 
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CasUUiatn.  The  Castaliaii  fottnt»  on  Parnassos,  waa  sacred  tp 
the  Muses,  and  to  poetic  inspiration.  Above  the  city  of  Delphi 
were  two  kifty  rocks  called  Phatdriades.  Between  these  rocks  the 
Gastalian  spring  flowed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fountain,  and 
the  water  was  ip  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square, 
•where  it  was  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  priests  of 
the  Oracle  of  ApoUo.  Virgil,  it  will  be  perceived,  talks  of  descend- 
ing to  this  fount,  bis  nigged  theme  having  carried  him  away,  in  the 
first  instance,  among  the  higher  and  more  rugged  regions  of  the 
mountain. 

294-299.  Pales.  Consult  note  on  verse  1. — Magnonune  ore,  dus. 
"  Now  must  I  sonnd  forth  in  elevated  strain,"  t.  e.,  now  must  I 
raise  my  strain.  The  allusion  is  to  what  has  just  been  stated  in 
verse  289,  &c.  He  now  resolves  to  clothe  his  humble  theme,  if 
possible,  in  elevated  language. — StahUis  in  mollihus,  &jc.  "  To  feed 
in  soft  folds,"  t.  e.,  to  be  foddered  in  soft  sheepfolds.  The  stafnda 
here  meant  are  covered  ones,  for  the  winter.  They  were  to  be 
built  facing  the  south,  low,  the  length  exceeding  the  breadth,  and 
the  ground  strewed  with  plenty  of  straw,  &c.  {CobimeUa^  vii.,  3.— 
Varro^  ii.,  2 — Geapon.,  xviii.,  2.) — JEstas,  Tire  farmer  must  wait 
for  the  settled  weather  of  suinmer,  when  the  sheep  can  pasture 
securely  in  the  open  air. — Mulid  stipuld,  6lc,  *'  With  plenty  of 
straw,  and  bundles  of  ferns."  The  agricultural  writers  are  partic- 
ularly-careful  to  give  instructions  about  keeping  the  sheep  clean 
and  dry  in  their  folds.  Varro  says,  the  pavement  should  be  laid 
sloping,  that  it  may  easily  be  swept  clean,  because  wet  spoils  the 
'  wool  and  breeds  disorders  among  the  sheep.  He  adds,  that  fresh 
litter  should  be  often  given  them,  that  they  may  lie  soft  and  clean. 
{Varro,  I.  c.) 

MoUe  pecus.  Columella  says,  that  sheep,  though  they  are  the  best 
^othed  of  all -animals,  are  nevertheless  the  most  impatient  of  cold. 
(Cohtm.,  I.  c.) — Seabiem.  **  The  scab."  Columella  observes,  that 
no  animal  is  so  subject  to  the  scab  as  sheep.  He  adds,  that  it 
usually  arises' on  their  being  injured  by  cold  rain  or  frost;  or  after 
shearing,  if  they  are  not  weU  washed,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to 
feed  in  woody  places,  where  they  are  wounded  with  brambles  and 
briars ;  or  if  they  are  folded  where  mules,  or  horses,  or  asses  have 
stabled ;  or  if  they  are  lean  for  want  of  sufficient  pasture,  than 
which  nothing  sooner  brings  the  scab.  {Colum.,  vii.,  5,  6.) — 7Vr- 
pesqwe  podagras.  *<  And  the  offensive  foot-rot."  By  podagra  ap- 
pear to  be  here  meant  what  Columella  has  described  under  the 
jiame  qfclam.    He  says  there  ate  two  sorts:  one,  when  there  is 
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filth  and  galliAg  in  the  parfifbg  of  the  heof;  the  other,  wheo  there 
18  a  tubercle  in  the  same  place,  wHh  a  hair  in  the  middle  and  a 
worm  under  it.    {Colum.,  vii.,  S,  11.) 

800-304.  Hine  digrtsBus,  "  Having  left  these/'  t.  e.,  le«Tki|r  tfae 
sheep. — Frondentia  arkUa.  <*Arbute  leaves."  These  foma  a  &- 
▼ourite  food  for  goats.  Striotly  speaking,  ^rbuitu  is  the  aibiite- 
tree,  and  arbutum  is  its  firuit :  here,  however,  as  in  many  previous 
instances,  the  fruit  is  taken  for  the  tree  itself.  (Consult,  as  regards 
the  arbute,  the  liote  on  Eelog.,  vii.,  46.>-r:2l  ventim*  **AsrBy  from 
the  winds."  The  cold  northern  blasts  are  especially  meant.-^i>inii 
oUm  jam.  <*  Until  at  length  now."  The  conunen  text  has  ^tmm, 
for  which  we  have  given  dum,  with  Voss,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  MSS.  The  sense  cleariy  requires  the  Obange.  The  goats 
are  to  be  foddered  and  protected,  not  when  Aquarius  sets,  but  du- 
ring tiie  wh(de  winter,  mtuU  he  sets.  Aqwarius  rises  about  tbe 
middle  of  January,  and  sets  about  the  middle  of  Febrdavy,  which 
would  be  near  the  close  of  the  agricultural  year,  that  coosmeDoed 
in  tbe  spring.  This  would  also-be  near  the  end  of  the  old  Roman 
year,  which  began  with  March. — Irrorat.  **  Pour  forth  his  waters." 
Alloding  to  the  representation  of  Aquarius  on  the  aodiac,  as  empty- 
ing a  water-urn,  as  well  as  to  the^iroumstance  of  its  befng  a  taiuf 
sign. 

-  306-307.  Ha  fuoqucf  &c.  Goats  are  to  be  tended  with  no  leas 
care  than  sheep,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  less  vstlue.  Tbe  ad- 
Tantages  arising  from  goats  are  then  enumerated  tit  verse  308, 
'6iC.~^Quamvu  Miltsia  magno,  &c.  "  Although  tfae  fleeces  of  Mite- 
tns,  on  having  been  dyed  with  the  crimson  hsies  of  Tyre,  are  ex- 
changed for  a  large  sum,"  »..<.,  goats  are  no  less  valuable  ^an 
sheep,  even  though  the  fleece  of  the  latter  command  so  high  a 
Vrice  on  being  stained  with  theTyrian  dye. — Milesia.  Miletus,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Ionian  cities,  was  situate  on  tbe  sonlhem 
shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  River  Latmus  omptied,  and  about 
eighty  stadia  south  of -the  emboucbnre  of  the  Msander.  It  vnis 
famed  for  its  fine  fleeces,  and  its  woollen  cloths  and  carpets  wer* 
especially  esteemed^^JITu^e^iAirt  There  is  no  reference  here  t« 
mere  barter,  but  to  actual  purchase.  Compare  Columella,  vii;, «  : 
^' Lacteus porais  eareVnutandug  est,** — Ineoeia  ruborts.  A  HeUeoMa 
for  incocta  ruboribus. 

308-^13.  Hinc,  Referring  to  goats.  The  advantages  conMeet^ 
with  these  animals  now  begin  to  be  enomerated.^Xiaf^  eapia  lac^ 
tU.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  excellent,  and  has  been  thought  peoa*- 
liarly  servicaeahle  for  consamptive  pemoim.^^jLitta  mgif  ^mnuit 
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^c.  .  **  So  much  the  more  win  copious  streams  Ikrw  from  tfaefr 
compressed  udders/*^  Supply  tarn  befote  n^gis.^^Nee  minus  tnte- 
rea^  &.C.  *<  Nor  less,  meanwhile,  do  the  shepherds  Sheaf  the  beard* 
and  fioary  chins,  and  the  long  waving  hair  off  the  Onyphian  goat.*' 
The  Cinyps,  or  Cinyphus  (It/vi;^,  Herod. ;  K/vv^,  P/o/.,  Struh.)^  was 
a  small  river  t>f  Africa;  below  Tripolis,  fhllhig  into  the  cea  sowth- 
west  of  the  promontory  of  Cephalae.  The  ^oilnftryaitHiBd  this 
stream  was  famous  for  a  breed  of  long-haired  goats,  perliaps  of  the 
same  species  with  the  Angola  goats  of  moderii  dayB.>^3\>iMlM/. 
iSupply  pastores.  '  ' 

Usum  in  castrorum,  6tc.  The  hair  of  goats  "WOB  employed  to 
make  coverings  for  military  engines  against  the  fire-arrows  of  tb^ 
foe,  ropes  of  various  kinds,  Cloaks  for  travellei^,  ekyifaing  for  raaF^ 
iners,  4&c. 

3 1 4-32 1.  Pascuntur  silvdh.    ObsetVe  ihe  Greek  eonstnietioii  of 
the  accusative,  and  compare  Ge&rg.t  iv.,  181 :  ^paseuniur  arbuta.^* 
The  she-goats  are  specially  referred  to  here,  as  appfeavs  Itom  iptm 
in  verse  316. — Jjycai.     Consult  note  ori  Edog.,  x.,  15. — Rv^o9. 
According  to  Martyn,  the  rvbus  is  the  bramble,  or  blackberry  bosh. 
^z—Ipsoi.,    "They,  of  their  own  accdrd,"  t.  «.,  not  driven  as  sheep 
are. — Suos.    "  Their  kids. "r-Quo  minus  est  ilHs,  Ac.    The  sense  of 
the  whole  passage  appears  to  b^  this :  that,  as  goats  give  m  so  lit- 
tle trouble,  brpwsing  upon  any  wild  bushes,  which  sheep  will  not 
touch ;  as  they  wander  over  the  rocks  and  precipices,  where  other 
cattle  cannot  tread ;  as  they  come  home  of  their  ov(rn  accord,  Mich- 
out  requiring  the  care  of  a  shepherd,  we  ought,  in  justice,  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  allow  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fbod  in  win- 
ter, and  strive,  at  the  same  time,  to  shelter  them  again^  the  cold. 
.  Latus.    "  Cheerfully. "—-Fant/ta.     «'  YoUr  stores  of  hay ;"  more 
literally,  "your  hay-iofls.'*    The  poet  thus  far  speaks  of  winter 
treatment.    He  begins  in  the  ;iext  verSe  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
management  of  both  sheep  and^  goats  during  the  warm  season. 
.   322-326.  Zephyris  quum  lata  vocantiius,  dcc.     *•  When  the  warm 
weather,  rejoicing  in  the  zephyrs  that'  invite  it,  shall  sfeod  each 
flock,"  &c.,  i.  c,  shall  send  both  your  shc^ep  and  ydu'r  goats.-^ 
fistas.    Not.  the  summer,  but  the  warm  weather  generally,  and  iii^ 
eluding,  of  course,  the  mild  springtide.    The  zephyrs,  Or  western 
breezes,,  began  to  blow  as  early  as  February,  and  the  Warfli  weotli^ 
er  aet.in  about  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  or  the  fniddle  of  April.>— 
filiiut.    A  far  better  reading  than  mittest  which  woald  require  a 
comma  after  <zsta»t  and  an  ellipsis  of  erity  or  est^  after  lata. 
Luciferiprimo  cum  ndcrt.    "At  the  first  riailig  6f  the  mffiriiiil 
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Star."  The  planet  Veaim,  when  it  qipears  in  the  evening,  is  called 
Vesper,  or  Hesperus ;  but  when  in  tl^e  morning,  Lucifer,  or  Phos- 
phorus. The  latter  of  these  two  is  from  the  Greek  ^i^^poc^  and 
means  the  same  as  Lucifer,  namely,  *'  the  light-bringer.*' — Frigida 
rura  carpamus,  *'  Let  us  take  to  the  cool  fields."  The  common 
form  of  expression  is  carpere  viam,  carpere  iter ;  here,  however,  the 
local  substantive  rura  takes  the  place  of  the  K)rdinar7  one,  and  car- 
pamvM  rura  becomes  the  same  as  carpamut  vitan  ad  rura.  {Heyne, 
ad  Uk. — Freund,  Warterb.,  vol.  i.,  p.  679,  ^4.)  The  explanation  giv- 
en by  Sefvius,  and  which  some  adopt,  makes  carpamus  equivalent 
here  to  carpere  eogamus  animalia.  This,  however,  is  extremely 
harsh. — Canent.  "  Is  hoary  to  the  view."  Alluding  to  the  whitish 
or  silvery  appearance  of  the  grass,  as  the  drops  of  dew  still  rest 
upon  it. 

327-330.  Ubi  guartasitim,  6lc.  «*  When  the  fourth  hour  of  the 
sky  shall  have  brought  on  thirst ;"  literally,  **  shall  have  collected 
or  accumulated  thirst."  The  Romans  did  not  reckon  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  our  mode,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  but  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  Each  day,  whether  long  or  short,  was  divided  into 
twelve  hours.  At  the  equinox,  therefore,  the  fourth  hour  wf>uld 
correspond  to  our  ten  in  the  morning ;  but  at  the  solstice  it  would 
be  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in  Italy,  where  the  day  is  then,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  fifteen  hours  long. — Rumpent  arbusta.  "Shall  rend 
the  vine-clad  trees."  A  figurative  allusion  to  the  loud  and  shrill 
note  of  the  cicada^  an  insect  that  begins  its  song  as  soon  as  the  sun 
grows  hot.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.^  ii.,  13.) — Arbueta.  The  vine 
grounds  are  meant.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  v.,  64.) — IHgnis  ca- 
tuUibug,  **  In  oaken  troughs."  The  construction  is  &urrentem  ilig- 
fM  eanalibue. 

331 -33^.  JEsHbus  mediis.  **In  the  heat  of  noon." — Exquirere. 
Depending,  like potare^  on  jubeto. — Jqvis  ^uercue.  Compare  George 
ii.,  16. — Antiquorobore.  **  With  aged  strength.'*^ — Sacra  accubet  um- 
brd,  "  Lie  near,  with  its  sacred  shade,'*  i.  e.,  stand  near,  and  with 
bending  branches,  cast  a  deep  shade  over  the  ground.  Observe  the 
beautiful  personification  in  accvbet. — Turn  tenuee  dare  rureus  aquas, 
&c.  **  Then  (order  the  keepers)  to  give  them  again  the  limpid  wa- 
ter." Supply,  before  dare,  the  words  jubeto  custodes.  This  will 
save  ^ny  necessity  of  regarding  dare  and  pascere  as  infinitives  put 
for  imperatives,  as  Wunderlich  maintains. 

337-338.  Roecida  luna.  "  The  dewy  moon,"  i.  e.,  the  dew  that 
falls  while  the  moon  is  shining.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  moon 
lierself,  as  the  ptoducing  cause.    Other  poets,  however,  ascribe  the 
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dew  to  the  influence  of  the  stai^  Thus  we  have,  in  the  Perrigili- 
urn  Veneris,  v.  20,  **  Humor  ilU  quern  sereni*  astra  rorant  noclibus,** 
— Aicyoneiu  Consult  note  on  Georg.ti.^^dS.-^AcalanUiida,  J*  With 
the  goldfinch."  The  Acalanthis  {'AKaXav6lg)  is  the  same  with  the. 
Acanthis  (^A/cav^),  a  name  which  seems  to  he  derived  from  aicov- 
tftt,  *'  a  prickle,"  because  it  lives  among  thorns,  and  eats  the  seeda 
of  thistles.  Hence,  in  Latin,  it  is  called  earduelis,  from  carduus,  *'  a 
thistle,"  whenee  some  call  it  the  ikuUeJinch,  while  others,  from  a 
bea(utiful  yellow  stripe  across  its  wing,  term  it  the  gold/inch.  {Mar* 
tytit  ad  Ive.) 

339-341.  Quid  tUn^  &c.    Having  jnst  mentioned  the  care  of  keep- 
ing sheep  and  goats  within  doors,  the  poet  now  takes  occasion  to  di*. 
gress  into  an  account  of  the  African  shepherds,  who  wander  with^ 
their  flocks  over  the  vast  deserts  of  that  country,  without  any,  set* 
tied  itabitation. — Et  raru  luUktaia^  6ui,    **  And  the  portable  huts  in* 
habited  by  them,  with  their  roofs  appearing  here  and  there,"  t.  c.,  and; 
their  portable  huts,  few  and  straggling.    Thes^  were  a  kind  of  hut* 
or  cabin,  with  a  round  top,  which  were  conveyed  to  and  fro  on 
wheels,  and  accompanied  the  flocks.    In  the  JEntid  (i.,  431,  and 
iv.,  26$^),  the  term  employed  to  denote  these  stroctures  is  mdgalia^ 
with  the  initial  syllable,  long.    Here,  however,  we  have  mapalia^ 
with  the  first  syllable  short.    Both  words  are  Punic,  and  both,  ac<« 
cording  to  Servius^  mean  the  same  thing.    {Ad  Mn.^  iv.,  269.)    Gen 
senius,  however,  considers  magaliq,  to  be  the  original  term,  an4 
mapalia  to  have  been  fooned  from  it  by  a  species  of  corruption, 
(PkoBH.  Man, ,  p  392  )    The  ma^o/ia,  or  mapaUa^  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peculiar  to  tho  Numidians.    It  would  seem, 
however,  that  they  were  employed  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Africa 
generally. 

342-348.  Sine  uUi*  hogpiHis.  *<  Without  any  fixed  abode,"  Com- 
pare  the  explanation  of  Heyne  :•  "  Hospitia  suaviter  certa  sedes  ae 
donms,  quo  ee  reeipituU." — Jacet.  f*Lies  all  around." — Tectumque, 
Alluding  to  the  portable  hot  mentioned  above. — AmycUtum.  Amy- 
cle  wa9  a  city  of  Laconia,  the  whole  of  which  country  was  famed 
for  its  dogs.  The  term  *'  Amyclaean,"  therefore,  is  here  employed 
to  designate  merely  a  dog  of  excellent  breed. — Cressamque  phare- 
fram.  By  a  <*  Cretan  quiver"  is  here,  of  course,  meant  one  excellent 
of  its  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Amyclaean  hound"  just  mention? 
ed.    The  CreUna  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  archery. 

InfuetB^  sub  faoee,  «  Beneath  an  oppressive  load."  The  weight 
of  baggage,  dec.,  borne  by  a  Roman  soldier  on  the  march  was  sixty 
pounds,  without  including  their  armour.  (  VegeL,  i,  1 9^—  Cic ,  Tmc^ 
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R.,  l^.y-Anter  extpeetatum,  ^Before  he  is  expected."  Compare 
Ovid,  Met.,  it.,  790:  **Anie  expeeUUum  taatit  tamen,"  and 'agam 
(▼iii.,  5),  "Ante  expeetatum,  partus  temure  petito9"^^Stat  heati. 
**  Takes  his  station  against  the  foe." 

349-351.  At  norif  qua,  6lc.  "Not  so,  however,  ^here  are  the 
l^ythian  nations,"  dec. ;.  t.  «.,  not,  howerer,  in  this  way  «fe  the 
Hocks  tended  in  Scythia,  dtc.  The  castoiA  of  the  northern  ehep^ 
herds,  8a3rs  the  poet,  is  qaite  different  fh>m  that  of  the  AlKeav  ones, 
in  consequence  of  the  total  difference  of  eUmate.  The  foil  ex- 
pression would  be,  At  non  ita  pascitur,  itque  peeut, — Mai/tia  mnia. 
The  Palus  Maotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof ,  is  meant.— /tfer.  The  ordinary 
text  has  Hitter.  (Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  497.)  ■  Quique  redH  ms* 
dium,  dec.  "And  where  Rhodope  retttms,  stretched  out  beneaAi 
fhe  very  pole."  Obserre  here  the  force  of  redil.  Rhodope  was  "a 
mountain  range  of  Thrace,  forming,  in  a  great  degree,  hr^westem 
boundary.  It  then  turns  off  to  the  east,  and  fs  there  joined  with  the 
range  of  Haemus,  and  then  again,  parting  from  it,  it  retfuma  loathe 
northward. 

354-359.  Aggerihus  niveis  informis.  **  Befovmed  with  heaps  of 
snow." — Septemque  aseurgit  in  ulnas,  '*  And  rises  to  seven  eUs," 
f.  «.,  the  snow  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth  bf  seven  ells.  This 
is  one  of  the  instances  cited  by  Wagner,  where  the  finite  verb  with 
the  copulative,  in  the  second  clause  of  a  sentence,  tadces  the  place 
Of  a  participle.  Thus,  septemque  asMurgit  in  ulnae  is  equivalent  to 
eeptem  aseurgene  in  ulnae.  (  Wagiter,  Queeat.  Virg. ,  xxliiii. ,  8. )— iVI- 
lentee  umbrae.  "The  pale  shades."  Umbree  here  Yefers  to  the 
elouds  and  nebulous  matter  with  which  the  air  is  eontinnidly  filed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  darfcened.-~Jttt&n>  etquore.  *«  In  the  i^ddened 
surface  of  ocean,"  t.  e.,  in  the  western  ocean,  reddened  by  his  net- 
ting rays. 

'  36(K-366.  Suhita  erueta.  "Suddencmsts,"*.  e.,of  iee.->-F«rraliM 
orhee.  "  IroHHriiod  Wheels."  Compare  verse  m.-^Patulie  nune 
hospita  plauetrie.  The  common  text  hsr  the  point  after  patulie,  ma* 
king  it  agree  with  puppihus.  We  have  adopted,  however,  the  pune- 
tuation  recommended  by  Burmann,  acoording  to  which- ^oiteln  be- 
comes an  epithet  of  plauttrie,  and  far  more  signifieant.— UPm^iee 
dieeiliunt  wlgo.  <*  Bnmzb  ir\essels  burst  asunder  as  a  common  oo- 
enrrence,"  t.  ^.,  it  is  a  very  common  fhmg  fbr  bronse  veMOte,  con-^ 
taining  water,  to  burst  from  the  ihtfensity  of  the  A^iat. 

Cteduntqtie  eeeurihue,  dec.  **And  they  deave  with  axea  tl»  <at 
other  times)  iiuid  wine."  This  Dreeziag  of  wine  has  by  wtoe  been 
regarded  as  a  mere  poetic  fiotioR.    Ovid,  however,  who-waa  bant 
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Mbed  to  «  riforotfd  ofitimte,  iiteo  meiitkms  It  (7n««.,  fli.,  10, 29).  In 
modern  times,  too,  parallel  iMtanoeB  ure  often  cited.  Captain 
Monek,  a  Daae,  who  wintered  in  Greerrtttnd  m  1(KI1  and  1032,  re- 
iatea  tteat  no  wine  or  brandy-wan  strong  enougH  to  be  proof  against 
the  coM,  bat  firose  to  tbe  bottom,  and  that  tiie  Teeeels  split  in  pie- 
bes,  BO  that  ^ey  cot  tbe  frozen  tiqnor  wHh  hatcbets,  and  melted  it 
at  tbe  fire,  f  Maapertnis,  wbo«  with  some  olber  Freneh  academicians, 
in  1780,  measured  a  degree  •of  tbo  weridiatt  under  tbe  arctic  circle, 
says  that  brandy  was  tbe  only  liqaor  tbat  oeuld  be  kept  sufficiently 
fiuid  (br  tbem  to  drink.  He  mentions,  abo,  tbat  fb»  spirit  of  wine 
froce  in  their  ^ermometers. 

Bt  i0ia-^idam,  &c.  **£}ntire  pools,  also,  torn  into  solid  ice." 
Zaemui  means,  properly,  any  hollow  in  tbe  ground  containing  water. 
Some  eritiisa  object  lo  Uufwut  as  a  mere  repetition  after  line  960,  and 
Botfae  aocm^ingly  tHmjeotntiM  Ugeim  in  place  of  it.  Bat  tbe  poet 
is  merely  observ^lBg  here  a  regular  gradation.  First,  tbe  rirers  are 
bridged  over,  and  then  tbe  large  ponds  and  lakes  become  one  mass 
of  ice.  Besides,  it  is  rattier  diffionH  to  coticeite  bow  the  tessel  it* 
self  {Uigtnm)  can  beoome  solid  iee,  fdong  with  its  contents  f  —  Vertere. 
Used  as  an  4korist,  and  equivalent  here  to  vefiert  woUtu,  Supply  ««.-« 
indwrwU.    *«Stifiens."    Tm  iniuregeere  s6Ui. 

367-370.  Non  secius  mnguit.  **lt  snows  as  sererdy  ;"  literally, 
*'  it  snewB  not  othOi^vise/'  t.  e.,  tbe  snow  is  in  character,  and  is  as 
heary  and  inoesssitt  as  the  cold  is  serere.  Oonvpare  tbe  explana* 
tien  of  an  anonyinoife  critic  In  Seebode's  BiH.  €rii.,  t.  riii.,  toI. 
n.,  p.  1192:  "Non  seeicrs,  i.  r,  quafn  savum  fiigust  tarn  multa  suni 
iit»e«."— Pfwiiw.  For  nhilms. — Notti*  For  tnidUa.  Some,  how- 
ever^ regard  it  as  equivalent  Xo>reeen»  Utpta.  {Seebad,,  Bib.  Crit.y  I 
d.y^Hot  ii0tt  immUwig  cantftir*,  &c.  **  These  they  bunt,  not  by  means 
ef  dogs  set  upon  them,  nor  by  mean»  of  any  nets ;  neithler  do  they 
drive  them  eifwsrd  stricken  with  the  terrors  of  tbe  crimson  plu- 
Biage."  Observe  iSe  xeugma  in  agitant,  this  verb  becoming  equiv- 
alent to  tenantur  When  constrtred  with  canibus  and  cassibusf  though, 
in  faet,  only  one  operation,  after  all,  is  meant.  In  hunting,  it  was 
usni^  to  extend  net9  in  at^urved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  a^ 
in  part  to  surround  ti  space,  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase  were 
driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one  side.  This  tange  of  nets 
was  ilanked  by  cords,  to  which  feathers,  dyed  scarlet,  and  oththr 
bright  coMrs,  were  tied,  so  as  to  llare  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  The 
hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  ^slodged  the  animals 
from  their  coverts,  and  by  i^honts  and  barking  drove  them,  first 
Within  ihefmnido,  as  the  apparatos  of  strings  and  featfaers^raa  cdfl- 

Ii 
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ed,  and  tben,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance,  within  the 
circtiitof  the  nets.    (Compare  ^n.,  iv.»  121.)  ^ 

373-383.  Oppqtitum  maiUem.  "The  opposing  mass  of  snow." — 
Graviur  rudenU*.  **  Loudly  bjvying."  This  term,  here  applied  to 
stags,  is  also  applied  to  lions  (^n.,  vii.,  16),  and  to  Cacus  (^x., 
Tiii.,  284). — Ipsi^  in  defotti*  speeuhu,  dec.  The  mode  of  life  pursued 
by  the  ancient  Thracians  and  Sarmate,  and  in  part,  also,  by  the  Ger-; 
mans,  is  here  ascribed  to  the  northern  nations  generally...  Observe, 
moreover,  the  force  of  tjwi  here.  While  all  other  things  are  locked 
up  in  the  frozen  embrace  of  winter,  they  tkemsdvts  give  loose  to  fes- 
tal joys. — Advolvere.    For  advoivere  soUnt, — Dedere,    For  dare  9aknt. 

Ducunt,  *' They  prolong.]*— Et,p9eula  Ueiit  6iC.  ** And,  joyous, 
imitate  wine  by  means  of  fermented  liquor  and  the  acid  services." 
Bj/ermetUum  is  meant,  in  particular^  beer  made  from  steeped  and 
fermented  grain. — SorU*.  From  ihe  j  uice  ef  the  ser? ice<4ree  an  acid 
liquor  was  made,  resembling  cider. — Pocula  viteet.  Poetic  for  vi^ 
ffum.'^Hyperlwreo.  Consult  note  on  line  l^^^-^Septem  suijeeta  tri- 
put.  Tmesis,  for  euijecla  SeptenUriotu.  —  JUujMto  iundiiur  Euro, 
**Are  buffeted  by  the  IUiip«an  southeastern  blast."  The  sontl^ 
east  is. put  here  for  any  stormy  Mast,  and  the  epithet ''  Rhip«an'*  is 
merely  added  to  mark  a  cold  and  northern  one.  (Consult  note  on 
Georg.t  i.,  240.)  .  . 

384^93.  Si  Ubi.lamHum  euro,  dec.  The  poet  here  gives  direc- 
tions abou^  taking  care  of  the  wool.  He  observes,  that  prickly 
places  and  rich  pastures  are  to  he  avoided,  and  then  gives  diree-^ 
tions  about  the  choice  of  the  sheep,  and  particularly  of  the  rama. — . 
AsperA  nha,  **  Prickly  bushes." — Lappmque  trtbuU/jwi,  Consult 
note  on  Georg.,  i.,  153. — Pabula.  laia.  Wool  of  sheep  (ed  on  poor 
pasture  is  still  observed  to  be  of  finer  staple  than  that  of  the  samoi 
breed  on  rich  pasture.  (Fo/py,  ad  locy^CtnUtnuoque  gregee^  dec 
**  And  from  the  very  beginning-  choose  flocks  that  are  white  witlv 
soft  wool."  The  rules  laid  down  in  this  verse,  and  in  those  t^at: 
immediately  follow,  are  in  full  accordance  with  the  remarks  of  the. 
ancient  agricultural  writera.  Compare  Geop<m»,  x?iii.,  6. — Varrot  R, 
R.,  ii.,  2,  4.—Colum.,  vii,  2,  B,-^PaUad.,  viii.,  4,  2.-~2Uum  aulem^ 
qvamvief  dec.  **  That  ram,  however,  even  though  he  be  white  aUover, 
reject,  unto  whom,"  dec.  With  ilium  supply  am/jnn,  so  that,  in  Ir^na* 
lating,  earies,  in  the  succeeding  clause,  becomes  equivalent  merely- 
to  ille.  Observe,  top,  that  ipse  distinguishes  the  whole  ram  from  a 
particular  part,  and  is  to  be  rendered  accordingly.«;~iVi|^a  embett 
udo,  &,c.  Aristotle  {Hist.  An^  vi.,  19)  asseits,  that  the  polour^  of 
|lie  veins  under  the  ram's  ton|^ue  governs  the  colour  of  tbo- 
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lamb's  fleece.    Thi*  Columella  (▼!!.,  3)  and  others  repeat.    (Jlfor- 
tyn,  ad  ioe,} 

Munere  meo  lantt,  6^0.  **  Captivated  by  the  snow-white  allure- 
ment of  a  fleece,"  t.  c,  by  the  alluring  appearance  of  a  snow-white 
fleece,  or  of  snowy  wool,  Macrobius  (v.  23)  has  preserred  a  fable 
of  Selene,  or  Luna,  following  Pan  transformed  into  a  white  ram. 
Compare  Philargyrius  {ad  loc.).  **  Pan  cum  Luna  amoreflagrarei,  ut 
iUi  farmotUM  viderelur^  ntvm  vdierihu  se  cireunuUdit" — AdspenuiUL 
Supply  es. 

894-397.  Ai9  eui-lMtU  tmor,  &c.  This  paragraph  informs  us» 
that  those  who  feed  sheep  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  must  supply 
them  with  abundance  of  proper  nourishment. — Cylisum,  Consult 
note  on  Edog.,  i.,  79.-^Lo^m.  **  Wfttec-lilies."  The  lotus  here 
meant  is  the  Lotus  aquaiieus,  under  which  head  the  ancients  compre^ 
bended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the  water-lily  tribe.  The  lotus 
mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  the  Georgics  («.  64)  is  c|uite  diflfer* 
ent. — Salsas.  **  Sprinkled  with  salt.*^  Compare  Voss :  "  mU  Salai 
bestreuUs,** — Hine  et  amant  fluvios  magis.  "  Hence  they  both  love 
the  rivers  more,"  t.  e.,.  this  both  makes  them  fonder  of  drinking.— 
Tendunt.  For  distendtmt.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  w^ 
find  the^pinioa  prevalent  that  drinking  makes  sheep  fatten.  {Arist,^ 
Hut.  An.t  viti.,  10.) — Et  salts  oecukunif  dtc.  "And  they  return  ii^ 
their  milk  a  faint  savour  of  the  .salt." 

;  308-400.  MtUti  jam  excrctos^  6lg.  "  Many,  moreover,  separate  and 
keep  apart,"  t.  s.j,  separate,  and  carefully  Ipeep  so.  Observe  that 
jam,  as  Heyne  remarks,  is  equivalent  here  to  porro. — Excretes, 
Not  from  exereseo,  as  some  maintain,  but  from  excemo,  and  hence 
excretos  prokibent  is  the  same  as  yexcemunt  et  proh^gnt, — Primaqua 
ferratis,  &c.  "And  they  fix  spiked  mu^^es  of  iron  around  the 
snout."  These  are  still  in  use  lo  prevent  calves  from. sucking. 
They  are  not  such  as  to  confine  the  mouth  of  the  young  animal,  for 
then  it  could  not  eat ;  but  they  are  iron  spikes  fasteoed  about  the 
snout,  which  prick  the  dam  if  she  offers  to  let  her  young  one  suck. 
— Ora.  Observe  the  literal  construction  of  the  clause:  '**  they  tx^ 
the  snouts  in  front  with  spiked,  muzzles  of  iron." 

401-403.  Prsmunt.  *'Tbey  put  under  press,"  i.  e.,  for.  making 
cheese. — Calathis,  **  In  basket-shaped  vessels."  CaUuhus  properly 
means  a  basket  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lily,  that  is,  narrow  at  bot- 
torn,  and  swelling  out  and  bendiog  over  at  the  top.  Here,  however,  a 
milk  vessel  of  the.  same  form  is  ^meant,  made  either  of  wood  or 
metal ;  Servius  says,  of  bronze.  Martyn  erroneously  confounds  this 
species  of  vessel  with  the  ordinary  whey-basket,  used  in  making 


ChteM.—AdU  oppida  pastor.  As  the  meanftg  ©f  this  whole  pas- 
sage has  heen  much  contested,  it  may  be  as  well  to  stale  what  np* 
pears  to  be  its  troe  sense.  The  milk  dbtaMd  in  Ae  nornivg  And 
during  the  day  is  pert  vtnder  press  at  nighty  mud  eonirerted  into  a 
kind  of  cheese  ftr  present  use.  What  is  ohMlnedv  however,  im  .ttM 
evening,  remains  cedl  Boring  the  night,  tttA  is  «fth€Ar  taken  to  the 
dty  in  the  eool  of  the  toorniffg  for  sale,  or  etoe  preaswd  and  eritod 
rbr  vfinter-eheese.  Sehiraeh  sAggests,  indeed,  a  di^reot  esplana* 
tion.  He  thinks  that  the  milk  obtained  in  the  evening  waa  coih 
verted  into  butter  for  the  whiter.  A  wflgular  opraion.  Batter  ap- 
pears to  hate  heen  very  IRtle  fchowo  to,  w  «aed  by,  the  Gveefca  and 
Hotaans  till  the  time  of  Galen,  1h«  is,  at  the  «ni4  of  tiie  second 
century.  It  appears,  lAse,  Hhitt  ^he&'^bey  Had  fcamed  the  an  of 
tttaking  it,  they  emplc^ed  ic  on^  its  an  ^intiMBt  in  their  hatha,,  and 
jwrtlcttlarly  in  medicine.  Pliay  {W.  N.,  xicnti^  19)  reeonmends  it, 
toixed  wfth  honey,  to  Ite  tubbed  over  eM14f8D*a  gatts^  in  eider  to 
ease  the  paih  of  teethlTYg,  imd  idse  ihr  ulesM  in  the  moa^.  Tbe 
Homans,  in  general,  seem  to  ftave  used  bMter  for  aaOinting  the 
hodies  of  their  children,  to  render  them  pliMa  iTertuU.,  ocfo.  Jfer- 
eion.y  iii.,  13.)  If  we  exeept  a  «h»g!e  passlige  wf  Bioscoridas  (Mat 
Hied.,  ii.,  SI,  p.  IfOT),  we  find  fio  pweT  whaMrvSf  t^t  It  was  oaedby 
the  Ore6ks  and  Romans  in  cookery,  or  in  tbe  -preparation  of  food. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  ancietats  having  entirely  aceos* 
tomed  themselves  to  the  ose  of  oil ;  lAid,  ta  lifcemaifAert  botterat 
present  is  very  little  employed  ih  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
sonthertiTJafts  of  France. 

'  404-40Y.  Nie  tibi  mra  «aMufH«  dta.  laifnediately  filter  tbe  ahe^ 
^nd  goats,the  poet  makes  memioiLOfdvga;  sonleof  #hioii-we  neeea* 
sary  to  deffsnd  the  (bids  against 'robhei%  anrd  wohre^,  and  others  are 
of  service  in  hunting.— ITjw.  '*T^etber  with  ttie  floek.''—  S^orie 
eaiuhs.  Compare  i)P6te  on  vetise  d45%-^Wot9«s».  This  bveed  had 
its  name  from  'Mok)S8is,  a  district  orCplrnis.  Martyn  thinks  that 
the  Molo^sian  dog  was  .the  same  with  the  English  tnaatiff.  Ac- 
cording to  Anstotle,  Ihere  we're  two  kinds  of  Mohmsian  dogs :  one, 
used  for  hunting,  was  not  different  fVom  the  comaron  sort  of  dog ; 
hut  that  WhKh  Was  irsed  hy  the  shep^rds  was  large  of  s^,  and 
fierce  against  wild  beasts.  {lint.  An.,  iac^  1.) — Sero  pingui.  '*  Wi^ 
thctenirrg  whey."  Colomella,  in  tike  manner,  remarks:  "Qiaaca 
^ne  diseriymne  earUs  trdeateH  farini  eum  seto  c&mmsde  pasdf*  (vit, 
12,  10).  Varro,  m  giving  directions^  to  feed  dogs  with  hread  and 
tnilk,  assigns  this  reason  for  it :  **  Quod  to  consueii  dbo  iUi,  a  peeort 
mm  tito  descisoMt.^^'  {R.  R.,  ii.,  Ot>  '  • 
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408-413.  il  /^ri'o.  While  tke  »bepberd  it  l^adiBf  liis  flodi, 
eordin^  to  the  cii»tc«n  in  Italy,  the  sfieep-stealen  migfot  easily  coohi 
behititl  and  pick  up  a  sheep,  were  there  not  dogs  to  waioh. — Imp»- 
iMtos  Iberot.  "The  reettesa  Iheri "  By  the  Iberi  are  meant  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  so  infamous  fbf  ^tmt  robbems  and  diefts  of 
this  kind,  thattheir  name  is  here  employed  todesignate  eattle  tbietes 
in  general.  The  ^rm  imp^cates  refers  to  thrir  reatieBS  and  oidy 
half-subdued  state.  -^  Onagrot.  Wad  asses  were  not  known  in 
Italy,  and  these  anhnals  are  merely  mentioned  here  by  way  of  poetid 
embellishment,  and,  since  they  are  remarkable  kft  speed,  their 
name,  in  all  probability,  is  introduced  in  order  to  ejcpress  the  0x00!* 
lence  of > the  dogs.  {VeUpyy  md  loc.)  The  wild  ass  was  ftMHid  eape> 
cially  in  Phrygia,  Lycaofiia,  and  other  warm  eoantries.  At  thB 
present  day,  it  id  met  with  most  frequently  in  Syria.    ( Vo9$^  td  he.) 

Volueabfis  jmhoi  sUvegtribus.  "  Dislodged  from  their  slooghs  in 
the  woods."  Volutabrvm  property  signifies  the  maddy  plaees  in 
which  swine  delight  to  roll. — Turbahis  agent,  "  Yon  shall  4jfive  in 
alarm ;''  more  literally,  **  driving  onward,  you  shall  alarm." — Freme9. 
**  Shall  urge  onward." 

414-41S.  Disce  et  odoratantf  6cc.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  show 
the  injuries  to  w^hich  cattle,  &c.,  are  subject,  and  begins  with  a 
striking  account  of  serpents. — Cedrum.  Consult  note  on  Geotg,,  ii., 
443. — Oalbaneoque  agitare,  Ac*  "And  to  drive  away  with  the 
(strong)  perfume  of  Galbanutn  the  fetid  chelydri."  The  chelydms 
was  an  amphibious  kind  of  serpent.  (Cptnpare  note  on  Oeorg.,  ii., 
214.)  It  was  remarkable  for  the  very  venomous  nature  of  its  bite, 
and  for  its  exceedingTy  offensive  smell. — Galbaneo.  Galbanum  is 
the  concreted  juice  of  a  plant  called  Bubon  galbdniferum.  IMoscori- 
des  describes  it  as  growing  in  Syria,  and  the  juice,  or  gnm,  as  having 
a  very  strong  smell,  so  that  it  drives  away  serpents  with  its  fbmes. 
This 'gum  resin,  at  the  present  day,  cdmes  in  large,  soil,  ductile 
masses,  of  a  whitish  colour,  becoming  yellowfsh  with  age,  and  hav- 
ing an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  with  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour. 

416-420.  Sub  immotis  prcBsepibus.  "*tJnder  the  mangers  that 
tiave  not  (for  a  long  time)  been  moved,"  t.  «.,  that  have  not  for  a 
long  time  been  swept  and  cleaned.  Columella  recommends,  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  diligent  sweeping  and  cleansing  of  the  sheep- 
cotes,  dec,  not  only  to  free  them  from  mud  and  dung,  but  also  from 
noxious  serpents.' — Mala  taetu.  "Of  harmful  touch;"  literally, 
"  harmful  to  be  touched."— Ccb/mib.  "  Tlie  fight,"  i. «.,  the  light  let 
in  when  the  collected  filth,  &c.,  is  rem0ved.~.4tt/,  Utto  adsuetui 
cdluherf  dec.    ^  Or  that  snake,  tlie  cruel  plague  of  kine,  which  is  a(^- 
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costoined  to  creep  beaeath  a  roof  and  into  some  shady  place,  has 
kept  dose  to  the  gimind."  Martyn  thinks  that  the  serpent  here 
meant  is  what  Pliny  calls  the  boa,  an  opinion  altogether  untenable. 
Voss,  with  more  probability,  declares  in  favoar  of  the  collared  ad- 
der, or  Caiuier  nairix  of  Linneue. 

4SI-424.  TMeniem  mtiuM,  6te.  *'  Rearing  his  angiy  head,  and 
eaosing  his  biasing  neck  to  sweU  (with  irey-^amque  fugd  timidum, 
dec.  «<  And  now,  4n  his  flight,  ^has  he  hidden  deeply  his  coward 
head.  whOe  his  middle  folds,  and  the  tortuous  moyemento  of  the 
extreme  tail,  are  relaxed,  and  the  farthest  winding  drags  along  its 
littgeringepires."  The  snake,  in  its  flight,  manages  to  bury  its  head 
dee^yja  the  earth,  but  stiU  there. remains  enough  of  its  body  be- 
hind on  which  a  blow  may  easily  be  inflicted. 

425-434.  Est  ^etiam  Hit  malus,  dec.  It  ia  universally  agreed  that 
the  poet  heie  describes  the  Chersydrus,  which  abounded  in  Calabria. 
The  name  is  derived  from  x^P^^C*  "  land,'*  and  £dcjp,  **  water,'*  and 
refers  to  the  amphibious  nature  of  the  Tepiile.-r-RumpuiUurfoniilnut 
*<  Burst  forth  from  their  springs."  Rumpuniur  is  here  for  rumpuiU 
se,  or  erumfunt. 

Hie  piscilms  airamt  dec.  The  construction  is  well  explained  by 
Wagner,  as  follows  :  **Hic  quidem^  instagnis,  jnsdbus  ingluviem  ex- 
pUt,  std  poslquam  exiuta  palus,  in  ugris  samt,  homines  et  pecudes 
mordefu.''  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  our  reading  hine  for  kic, 
as  some  propose,-  on  the  authority  of  a. single  MS. — Asper.  <*  Ex- 
asperated.*'— ExUrritus.  "  Rendered  wild.*'  Compare  Voss :  **  tmt 
Hitze  verwilderU* 

436-439.  Dorso  nemoris.  <*  On  some  wooded  acclivity.**  Com- 
pare Burmann :  **  Locum  in  nemore  editiorem  et  ideo  siedorem  puto  in- 
ielligi,  in  quo  tunquam  in  ptdvino  jaeens  quis  dormiat.  ** — Catulos.  *'  Its 
young.*'— JSi  Unguis  micat,  dtc.  Literally,  "  and  makes  a  rapid  quiv- 
ering motion  with  its. three  forked  tongue  in  its-mouth,**  t.  c,  makes 
its  three-forked  tongue  quiver  rapidly  in  its  mouth. 

440-444.  Morborum  quoque,  dec.  The  poet  now  describes  tbedis- 
eases  to  which  sheep  are  subject. — Scabies.  Consult  note  on  verse 
JJ99 — Ad  vivum persedii,  •*  Has  pierced  them  to  the  quick;"  more 
literally,  "  has  sunk  or  settled  down.'*— Illoius.  "  Not  baring  been 
washed  oS"—Et  hirsuH  secuerunt,  d:c.  They  would  be  peculiarly 
exposed  to  being  wounded  by  brambles  in  their  recently  shorn  state. 

445-451.  Magistri.  "The  keepers.**  (Consult  note  on  verse 
549) — Missusque  stcundo,  dLC.  "And  is  sent  to  float  down  the 
stream  ;**  literally,  *^  and  being  sent,  floats  down,**  &c. — Tritti. 
."  JBitter.'* — AmurU.    Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  194, — Spumas  or- 
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gekH.  <*  Litbarge."  This  is  a  semi-eryatalline  protoxide  of  lead, 
obtained  in  separating  silver  from  lead  ores. — Et  suljura  vtva. 
**  And  natiTB  suiphar."  We  have  given  the  reading  of  Wagner,  hi 
preference  to  the  ordinary  one»  **viv^ue  stUfinra"  whfob  m^kes  an 
awkward  bypermeter. — Idaasque  pices,  t' Add  Idean  pitch.*'  Pitch 
is  called  "Idaean;**  because  pitch-trees  abounded  on  Mount  Ida. 
The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  pitch,  one  called  aWiia,  or  gicea,  what 
we  properly. term  pUch;  and  the  other  called  Itquida,  the  same  as 
our  tar.  The  latter  is  here  meant.  Pliny  says  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  scab  in  cattle.    {H.  N.,  xxiv.,  7,  24.) 

Fingtug  unguin^  eeroM,  **  Wax  fat  with  unctuous  properties,"  t. 
«.,  fat,  unctuous  wax,  or,  in  other  words,  wax  and  oil  forming  ce- 
rate.— ScUlamquf,  <*  And  squills."  The  squill,  or  sea-onion,  is  a 
large  bulbous  root,  like  an  onion,  but  much  exceeding  it  in  sixe.  It 
grows  on  the  seashore. — EUebarosque  graves.  **  And  strong  helle^ 
bore."  There  are  two  kinds  of  hell^re,  the  white  and  the  black. 
The  former  is  meant  here.  Columella  expressly  mentions  the 
white  bellebore  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  liniment  which  he 
recommends  for  the  scsIk  (yii.,  6,  7.) — Bitumen.  Bitumen,  or,  as 
the  Greeks  called  it,  ad^oArof,  is  a  fat,  sulphureous,  tenacious,  in- 
flammable substance,  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  or  floating  upon  wa-^ 
ter.  Pliny  also  mentions  a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  pitch  as  good 
for  the  scab  in  sheep. 

452-456.  Magis  prasens /(frtuna  Miborum.  **More  ready  remedy 
for  their  sufTerings." — Tegendo.  "  By  being  covered."  A  genuine 
instance  of  the  gerund  in  a  passive  sense. — Medicos.  «*  Healing." 
•—Aut  meliara  deos,  6lc.  "  Or  sits  supine,  asking  the  gods  (in  prayer) 
for  better  omens  (of  health),"  i.  e.,  sits  supine,  praying  the  gods  for 
aid,  and  trusting  to  prayer  alone. 

467-463.  Dolor.  "The  malady."— Jncc«*<%f  €estus.  «*The  kin- 
dled inflammation." — Et  inter  ima  ferire  pedis^  <&c.  **  And  to  strike 
the  vein  spouting  with  blood  between  the  under  parts  of  the  foot.*^ 
— Btsalta.  A  people  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Lake  Bolhe  and 
tlie  Strymon.  They  were  of  Tbracian  origin.-^.^cer^i<e  Gehnu*, 
"And  the  fierce  Gelonian."  (Compare  Georg.,  ii.,  115.)— Qtmm 
fugit  in  Rhcdopen,  &c.  "  When  he  roams  towards  Rhodope,  and 
into  the  deserts  of  the  Getae."  Observe  thai  fugit  here  refers,  not 
so  much  to  any  actual  flight  before  a  foe,  as  to  the  rapid  movements 
generally  of  wandering  hordes,  mounted  on  fleet  steeds,  and  chan- 
ging their  settlements  from  time  to  time,  either  in  quest  of  new  pas? 
tures,  or  in  consequence  of  intestine  commotions.  (Compare  Voss^ 
ad  loc.y-Rhodopen.    (ponault  note  on  verse  351.    A  diatiactioa 
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nmt  le  drawn  here.  The  Qelmd  were  maeli  tearer  the  eDlftaies 
of  (he  GeUB  itiab  Meant  Rhodope^  end)  in  oider  to  errive  at  the  let* 
ter,  wonld  have  to  eroee  the  Dannbe  and  Monnt  Haemoe.  Tl^  Bi- 
aolUB,  therefoie^  roan  towaide  Rhodope,  and  the  Gehmi  into  the 
deeerts  of  the  QetK.  (Consolt  Wagner^  md  Joc.>r-^I^e'erfc  Getamau 
By  thta  ie  meant  the  ttact  of  eoeatry  between  the  Danube  and 
Tyraa  (or  DnuHier),  fotminy  part  of  what  ianow  Lower  MeUamm. 

Ei  Ue  cmcrsimiif  &e.  Thia  oaatoni  ef  drinking  milk  and  iierse'e 
blood  ia  aaeribed  by  Dieayaiua  the  feographer  to  the  Maaaagets, 
a  Scythian  peo^.  Pliny  mentione  the  Sarmatv  as  auxing  aaiUet 
with  the  milk  oC  maiea,  or  with  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their  lega. 
{H.  N.,  ZTiii.,  10,  34.) 

464-^ie».  QmLm  proeulf  ^tc.  <«  WhateTor  one  (of  yonr  ahe^)  you 
ahaltaee  ^standing)  at  a  diatanee  from  the  reat.*^ — CmrpenUm  igmt- 
vnw.  "  Cropping  more  laaily  (thaa  usual).  "*-^£x<reHi«m.  ^  Last  in 
order/'  t.  e.,  behind  the  rest. — Et  wera  9oUm  dtuiere  nocti.  "  And 
1^  herself  to  yield  to  ^he  late  night,"  i.  «.« to  return  akme  late  at 
night. — CanHmto  cutpam  fern  compene.  **  Without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, check  the%?ii  t^  the  steel,"  i  «.,  kill  the  sheep,  and  thus  check 
an  evil  that  would  otherwise  oontamiaate  the  whode  flock.  Culptm 
ia  here  equivalent  to  eauMm  laof M,  or  malum  sii^iy.— ^Jbcau/iHii  ml* 
gu9..  *'  The  uawary  flock." 

470^71.  iVofi  torn  erebery  dec.  "  No  whirlwind,  driring  along  the 
wintry  storm,  pours  down  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  ao  many  a 
tiiick-eoming  rata^Klrop,  as  many  as  are  the  plagues  of  flacks  and 
herda."  We  have  given  here  the  interpretation  of  Wagner,  which 
appeaiB  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Heyne.  The  latter  makea 
the  meaning  to  be  this :  **  turn  tarn  erehri  et  frequenies  turkinte  m  pimri 
exoriufUur."  Bat  creber  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
thick,  dense  rains,  aLBdaquore  is  merely  added  by  way  of  embellisb- 
ment,  storms  at  sea  being  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  any.  iZa- 
ere,  moreover,  is  often  applied  to  the  rapid  descent  of  rain.  The 
order  of  conatruction,  therefore,  according  to  Wagner,  ia  as  fel- 
lows :  non  turbo^  agent  iktcmein,  lioa  creher  mil,  and  not  sum  tern  treher 
tufboj  mgetu  hiememt  ruU, 

P€9te9.  The  poet  cannot  mean  that  pestilence  er  murrain  ia  as 
common  among  tbe  flocks  and  herds,  as  the  raia-drop  is  thick* 
coming  in  tempests.  Petit*,  in  truth,  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  general  wordj  and  inclodea  all  the  several  great  misfortnnea 
that  attend  them,    (ilfar/yit,  ad  he.) 

472-478.  T4Ha  awHva.  «*  Whole  flocks  and  herda."  JEtttpa  {weiL 
ioea,  or  paecua)  piopeOf  denote  the  aummer  ^uanera  of  oattle^taken 
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liere  fbr  the  cattle  tbemeeHee.^^^fi^em^tMi  ^9gemfu$i  dtc.  "  Both  the 
yoQn;  onee  and  their  daise  together ;''  litera|]y»  **  both  the  hope 
and  the  fliiek  at  the  eame  lime."  Ohaeive  how  heaotifoUjr  f^em  ia 
here  employed  u>  deeignate  those  on  whom  the  Aoek  ie  to  place  its 
hope  of  perpettiityt  namely,  the  yoang.— *C«siciatnfM  «^  ongiitc  in- 
tern. Obeerre  that  the  poet  prefera  here*  to  a  aiaiple  appoeUion, 
this  epexegetioal  claiiee  wiih  the  eooneotiog  ooqjueolion,  in  order  to 
add  force  to  the  eentenoe^  {Wkgrnr,  Qna»i.  Virg.t  XJUuii.*  7.)  Simi- 
lar iiistancea  occar  at  Terse  641  of  this  book,  and  in  JSn,,  vii ,  85. 

474-477.  Turn  $ciat.  «*Thea  may  one  kaew  the  truth  of  this," 
i.  e.y  that  whole  flocks  and  herds  are  wont  to  be  swept  away  by  pe»- 
tilenoe.  Observe  the  foice  of  turn,  and  its  emphatic  employment 
at  the  beginning  of  the^sentenae :  then  nay,  one  learn  fal\y  this  sad 
troth,  when  he  has  witnessed  the  desolation  that  still,  aiier  so  long 
an  interval,  prerails  from  this  eaose  aoud  the  moaetain-pestures  of 
Che  Alps,  the  Noricdiitte,  and  the  fields  adjacent  t»  the  River  Tim- 
ams. — Nmicatatul^  in  tumidtM.  **  The  Moric  moaotaiorahodes  on 
the  hills/*  t.  «.,  the  mountain-abodes  on  the  Noric  hills.  Observe 
that  coBtdU  here  are  not  fortified  plaees«  or  strong«hoId8,.but  mere- 
ly the  mountaia*hahitalionsof  the  shepherde»perohed,  like  so  many 
castles,  high  op  on  the  elevated  proands.-— iVbnc<b  Noricum  was  a 
region  of  ancient  Qermany,  conreaponding  to  the  modern  Styritk, 
Canntkia,  Salxhurg^  and  part  of  Austria  and  B§varid.  It  was  boond- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  and  oa  the  seath  by  Ulyricum  and 
Gallia  Cisslpina,  where  it  bordered  npen  the  Alps. — lafydis  arva 
Tvmti.  •'And  the  fields. of  lapydiaa  Tiraavos."  The  Timavus 
was  a  small  Ihoagh  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venetia,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  It  ia 
here  called  *'iapydian,'*  from  the  lapydes,  a  people  of  lUyrioum, 
whose  territory  reached  at  ooe  time  to  its  banks. 

pMi  tanto,  ** After  so  long  a  time ;"  literally,  '*  so  long  after.*' 
For  tmUo  iemport  posL^Xegna,  ^  Realms.'*  Ilquivalent,  in  fact,  to 
agro9,  or  foscua. 

478..491.  Mc  ftumdam.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  fearful  pestilence  that-  swept  away  whole  flocks  and 
herds  from  the  regions  just  desenbed.  His  description  of  this,  ca- 
lamity is  adoH^Mrated,  in  aome  degree,  from  the  account  givep  by 
Luoretiua  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  and  in  which  this  latter  poet 
had  Thucydidee  for  hia  nodal.  The  Atheniao  pestilence,  how- 
ever, affected  both  man  and  beast ;  whereas,  the  one  described  hy 
Virgil  coa^ned  Hs  ravages  to  aaiiBals.  They  who  thiak  that  the 
'pool  ia  here  dalinealiag  Hm  Athoni^a  plagno  W9  altogether  wrong. 
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seasoii  aroBe,  through  the  ntiaied  aiale  vf  the 

horned  with  ail  the  heat  of  antmnn.*'— Tifg  mmrtmmm,  Ae,   The 

poet  does  not  meaa,  as  some  soppoee,  that  the  peatilenee  r«ged 

dofiDg  the  whole  of  antanm,  bnt  merd^  that  the  weather,  while 

the  malady  eootniaed,  was  waatked'bj  the  mast  intense  beat,  as  if 

it  had  heen  the  eonceotiated  heat  of  the  whole  antnmnal 

— Infedi  fohmU  i^fo.    *«  Infected  the  pastoiea  with 


482-486.  Nee  vis  swrfw  end  wmtfUx.  "  Nor  was  the  pnth  of 
death  one  and  the  same.**  Variens  explanations  ha^e  heeo  given 
of  these  words  ;  the  best  appears  to  he,  thatdeath  did  not  present 
itself  in  a  sin^  shape.  The  poet  immediate  explains  his  mean- 
ing bjT mentioning  two  difiierent  symptoms  of  the  same  distemper, 
which  seem  direetly  contrary  one  to  the  other.  The  cattle  wens 
parched  with  heat  to  sodi  a  degree  as  to  contract  their  limbs,  and 
again  were  ewleOed  with  hnmoors,  as  if  dn^ieaL  (AUnoorcA, 
ndloc.) 

Ignem  siitM.  '*  The  homing  heat."  By  siiis  is  here  meant  a  parck- 
ing  heat  and  thirst  that  attend  all  malignant  fevers. — Vans  «■»- 
hus  acta.  ■*  Driv^  throogh  every  vein,-"  i,  c,  penetrating  i«|HdIy 
throogb  every  part  of  the  frame. — Addtuerai.  **B»d  drawn  to- 
gether," 1.  4.,  had  contracted. — Ahumiabai  JIuidut  Uqiur,  The  con- 
trary sjrmptom  is  here  meant.  They  now  sweHad  with  hnmonrs, 
as  if  dropsical. — Ommaque  in  se,-  dtc.  **  And  gradoally  converted 
into  its  own  substance  all  the  bones,  piecemeal,  oonsomed  by  the 
disease."  The  bones  became  carious,  and  were  gradoally  di»> 
solved. 

486-493.  In  honors  de6m  medio.  "  In  the  midst  of  a  sacrifiee  to 
the  gods." — Hoetia.  The  sheep  is  here  probably  meant,  as  this  ap- 
pears to'  be  the  osoal  expiatory  victim.  (Compare  .£».,  vL,  153. 
Valjfy,  ad  loe.) — Lanea  dutn  ntveo,  &c.  "  While  the  woollen  wreath 
is  getting  encompassed  by  the  snow-white  fillet."  The  t s/kls  was 
a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which  was  slightly  twisted,  drawn 
into  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  fillet,  and  osed  by  the  Romans  for  os- 
nament  on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacrificing*  it  had  the 
villa,  a  riband  or  fillet,  twisted  round,  it,  which  served  to  hold  to- 
gether the  loose  flocks  of  wool,  and  the  whole  was  worn  aroond 
the  bead  of  the  victim,  and  also  of  the  priest. — Monbunda.  « In 
the  agonies  of  death." 

Aut,  si  quam  ferro,  &c.  "  Or,  in  case  the  priest  had,  (before  this 
coaM  happen),  immolated  any  victim  with  the  ateel ;  neither  do  the 
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aitaTB  blaze  when  the  entrails,  taken  from  the  anhnal,  are  pTaced 
thereen ;  nor  can  the  diviner,  on  being  consnlted,  give  any  respon- 
ses therefrom." — Quam,  ToraliquamtaoA.hostiam, — Ante.  Eqaiv- 
alent  to  antequam  fhffrient  caderet. — Jfide.  For  ex  ed^  seil.  hostid. — • 
Neque  impositi*  ardent,  dtC.  More  poetic  and  elegant  than  neptt 
impoaiiiB  ardent  altaribus  fihrUy  though  this  would  convey  the  more 
precise  meaning.  Observe,  moreover,  that  fihriM  is  here  employed 
in  ihe  general  sense  of  extii.  The  special  meaning  of  the  term 
jE^a  may  be  ascertained  frdm  the  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  484. — Nee 
responsor  potesty  &c;-  When  the  exta,  on  being  examined  by  the 
diviner,  were  found  to  be  either  deficient  of  diseased,  they  were 
thought  not  to  disclose  the  will  of  the  gods.  On  such  occasions, 
therefore,  the  diviner  pronounced  them  muta,  and  could  give  no  an 
awer  from  their  examination. 

Ac  vix  supp&siti,  dtc.  **  The  knives,  too,  applied  (to  the  throat) 
beneath,  are  scarce  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  but  just  stained  with  poor  and  dormpted  gore,"  t.  «., 
when  the  sacrificial  kntfb  is  dpplied  to  the  throat  of  the  victim,  but 
little  blood  proceeds  from  the  wound,  and  that  poor  and  corrupted. 

464-497.  LiEiiM  in  herhis.  "  Amid^he  abundant  pastures."  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  epithet  l^etis.  The  pastures  are  merely  re* 
ferred  to  as  abundant,  since  otherwise  they  were  fhiught  with 
death.  And  so  of  plena  prtuepiay  immediately  after.  (Compare 
verse  481 :  **  in/ecit  pahula  taboy)^*Reddunf.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Wakdfield  (ad  Lueret.,  vi.,  1196)':  *<  Reddunt,  redonant,  re" 
nUttunt  in  iUum  atbera,  unde,  primum  spiritum  haurtenteiy  vitam  euam 
arcesnverint."  * 

Hinc  cambtu  'idandiay-6L0.  **Nezt,  madness  comes  upon  the  fond 
dogs/*  i,  e.y  the  dogs  are  next  attacked,  and  the  malady,  in  their 
case,  becomes  of  a  rabid  character.  Observe  the  opposition  here 
between  Uandis  and  ralnes.  The  infection  spreads  to  the  dogs, 
from  their  being  employed  in  guarding  the  fi6cks  and  herds.  —  Et 
quatit  agro9y  &4i,  **And  a  panting  cough  shakes  the  sickening 
swine,  and  obstruets  theii*  swollen  throats."  Swine  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  coughs,  and  inflammatory  swellings  in  the  throat. 
Hence  the  propriety  here  of  the  term  angiiy  whence  comes  an^ 
gina,  the  Latin  appellation  for  quinsy. — Obetis,  We  have  followed 
the  authority  of  Servius,  who  makes  the  term  equivalent  here-  to 
tumentilms.  '' 

498--&03.  Studionim  atque  immemor  herha.  "  Forgetful  of  the 
race  and  the  pasture."  Compare  Yoss :  "  wie  des  Kampfs  unein^ 
gedenk,  so  des  Grases."     Studionim  beautifully  marks  the  fond 
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eagenesB  for  vietoiy  tiiat^oBoe  ^laT«cteri«ed  tlie  sinkuig  steed. 
WakefieU  reeomineiids  tbe  icpioTal  of. the  oomma  after  imftHpc,, 
9mA  tbe  jammg  of  vrfdix  ttmHanim  in  eoastnic|ioa.  Wagner,  alaow 
apiifOTes  of  this,  and  explains  imfelig  studiorum  bj  "  act  nikU  pr^^ 
muu  simdim  mm,  vktary^  t^orUim."  Jahff,  however,  is  correct  ia 
Gharactefiws  Uie  as  inetevant,  when  mi  of  a  haiae.warqt  out 
by  disease. 

FmU€sfU€  mertittir.  "  And  tonus  with  ^veraioa  from  (the  asoe 
frequented)  springe."  Observe  the  Gnscism,  or,  mcue  correctlj 
speabipg.  perhapSj  the  veib  bee  here  a'middle  feree:^**he  tonis 
himself  away  4s  regards  the  sfriags." — Cr&brm.  "  Ofteotimes.'* 
The  neuter  phnal  of  the  edjeetire  teben^  adveihiaUy. — buoerlMt  tit- 
das  mdpr,  dus.  "  A  sweat  bvr^  forth  at  inegnbur  intervals  around 
the  same  parts,  and  this,  indeed,  a  cold -one,  when  ihey  are-ahont  to 
die  i"  literally,  *«for  them  about  to  die."  By  imcertmM  ndor  is  meant 
a  sweat  that  comes  and  goes,  oncevtaio^  and  kregidarly. — JbUemu 
Referring  to  oiuvf ,  and  eqaiKaknt,  therefore,  to  ^trcs  seref  ^  A 
sweating  of  tbd  liead.*-ilre<  feUu,  d^  "  The  skin  grows  dry, 
andt  on  being  tonshed,  is  hard  and  unyiehliag  onto  him  that  tooehea 
it."  CNiserTe  that  «d  tmUtim  is  beie  equivalent  to  lseft%  or  cum  ts»- 
^tf/vr,  and  trmeimnU  to  iangenH.  This  diyness  of  the  skin  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  sweating  jost  mentioned.  We  must,  tberefoie» 
suppose,  either  that  the  poet  means  the  skin  of  all  the  oUier  part» 
of  the  body,  except  tbe  region  of  the  ears,  which  is  very  nnhkely  ;^ 
o€  else,  that  all  the  eymptoms  described  by  him  were  out  found  isn 
every  horse,  but  that  they  were  variously  tfected.  Tbe.eoid  swe^ 
18  a  sign  of  the  diminution  of  the  vital  powers ;  and  the  drynes% 
and  hardness  of  the  skin  show  that  there  is  a  great  inward  heat, 
and  an  obstro^ioa  ef  tbe  matter  which  ought  to  be  .perspiiedi 
through  tbe  pores  of  the  skin.    {Mariifn,  ad  he.) 

$Ui^6Q6.  Sin  in  proccMsu,  dtc.  '*  But  if,  in  process  of  time,  the 
malady  begins  to  grow  move  violent.''  Crudejtcere  is  here  for  soviet 
fitri.  After  meotioniog  the  syttiptorae  that  appeared  during  the 
first  stages  of  tbe  attack,  be  now  prooeeds  to  mention  those  which 
ensued  when  the  disorder  increased  in  vio](ence.  —  Alq^l^  aUractuM 
ab  aUo,9piriiu$t  dec.  "  And  tbe  breath  was  fetched  deep,  and  some- 
tio^es  loaded  with  a  groa^ ;  while  with  a  lopg  sob  they  distepd  Uieir 
lowest  flanks."  Some  regard  ilia  ai9  a  nominative,  and  supply  «# 
after  ienduni.  Tbe  construction  which  we  have  adopted  is  thf 
more  natural  one.  (Compare  dani,  in  verse  W^y-Et  oh*$9$a9  fau- 
ces frewnit  ofpera  iingua,  **  And  the  rough  tongue  cleaves  to  their 
.ideerated  jaws."    The  toegne  is  rough,  apd  swoUeu  with  ipflam> 
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mation,  and  hence  presses  against  or  oleares  to  the  jaws,  which 
are  themselves,  also,  swollen  and  beset  (obsesaa)  with  ulcers,  an  ul- 
cerated swelling  of  the  fauces  being  a  common  symptom  in  this 
disease.  (Compare  Lucretius,  v.,  1146  :  "  Ulceribua  vocU  via  septa 
coibae.*') 

509-510.  Profuii  inserto,  &c.  "  At  first  it  proved  of  service  to 
pour  the  Lentean  liquor  into  (their  throats)  by  means  of  an  inserted 
horn,"  t. «.,  to  pour  wine  down  their  throats  through  a  horn  insert- 
ed into  their  mouths. — Lenaos.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  7. — 
The  ancients  gave  wine  to  their  horses,  along  with  other  medica- 
ments, in  several  complaints.  (Co/tim.,  vi.,  80.  —  Geopon.,  xvi.,  8, 
4.)  It  was  either  poured  through  the  jaws,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, or  through  the  nostrils.  This  was  done,  in  the  latter  case, 
for  the  removal  of  pituitous  matter,  or  to  stop  bleeding.  The  wine 
was  poured  through  a  horn.  Even  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  unto  the  weary  steeds,  at  evening,  wine  mixed 
with  water ;  and  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad,  performs  this  task  for 
the  horses  of  Hector.     (//.,  viii.,  188.) 

511-514.  Furiisque  refecH  ardebant.  "And,  being  recruited  (by 
the  wine),  they  burned  with  furious  rage."  The  liquor  threw  them 
into  a  state  of  furious  excitement. — Ipsique  suoSf  jam  morte  sub  agrd, 
&c.  "  And  they  themselves,  when  now  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
tore  their  own  mangled  limbs,  with  teeth  laid  bare  to  the  view." — 
Morte  sub  agrd.  Observe  the  employment  of  sub  to  denote  the 
proximity  of  time. — Nudis.  The  poet  intends,  by  this  epithet,  to 
express  the  horrid  grinning  of  the  horse  in  the  agonies  of  death. — 
Dt  meliora  piiSj  &c.  Supply  dent,  or  ferant.  The  ellipsis  is  suppli- 
ed in  Terence  {Phorm.,  v.,  8,  16),  **  mi  homo,  Dii  meliora  duintP*  and 
also  in  Tibullus  (iii.,  4,  i.),  "Dl  meliora  ferant  !** — Errorem  Ulum, 
**  Such  derangement  as  that." 

515-519.  Durofumans  sub  vomere.  "  Smoking  beneath  the  heavy 
plough."  Intended  to  describe  the  animal  in  the  midst  of  his  work, 
and  smoking  with  perspiration. — Extremosque  eiet  gemiius.  Observe 
the  beautiful  etTect  of  the  pause  after  these  words,  and  the  air  of 
sadness  which  it  imparts  to  the  line. — Meerentem  abjungens,  6lo. 
The  melancholy  march  of  the  spondees,  in  this  verse,  is  in  admira- 
ble keeping  with  the  subject. — Reliquit.  We  have  given  this  read- 
ing, with  Voss,  on  MS.  authority,  as  far  more  graphic  than  the  re- 
Unquit  of  the  ordinary  text. 

520-534.  Non  umbrtE  altorum  nemiorum,  &c.  Heyne  expresses 
himself  in  doubt  whether  to  apply  these  words  to  the  survivor,  or 
the  animal  that  has  just  fallen,  or  to  the  cattle  in  general.    Accord- 
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iDg  to  Wagner,  the  last  is  the  true  view  of  the  subject. — Purior  eUc- 
tro.  "  Purer  than  amber."  The  term  dectrum,  among  the  ancients, 
was  applied  to  two  substances :  1,  to  amber ;  and,  2,  to  a  species 
of  compound  metal,  containing  four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver, 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  pale  amber.  Commentators 
differ  as  to  the  substance  which  the  poet  had  in  view  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  Servius  is  in  favour  of  the  metal,  and  Heyne  and 
Voss  agree  with  him.  It  appears,  however,  far  more  poetical  to 
make  the  allusion  be  to  amber,  and  the  words  of  the  text  will  then 
refer  to  a  stream  exceeding  even  this  fossil  in  translucent  proper- 
ties, not  to  one  having  merely  a  brighter  surface  than  the  metal 
electrum.  Compare  Milton  (P.  L.,  iii.,  359) :  **  Rolls  o'er  Elysian 
flowers  her  amber  stream." 

•  Solvuntur.  "Grow  flabby,"  literally,  "are  relaxed." — Urguei. 
"Presses  upon."— -^<i  terramque  fluii,  &c.  "And  his  neck  sinks 
slowly  to  earth  with  its  drooping  weight."  Observe  the, beautiful 
employment  offluU  to  denote  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  neck  to 
earth. 

525-^631.  Quid  labor,  out  benefacta  juvant.7  "  What  do  his  toils  and 
his  good  services  now  avail  1 "  Scaliger,  the  detractor  of  Homer  and 
panegyrist  of  Virgil,  afler  regarding  the  whole  description  given  by 
the  latter  poet  of  the  dying  ox  as  Apollo's  work  itself,  and  as  hav- 
ing fallen  from  the  skies,  declares  that  he  would  rather  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  six  lines,  in  particular,  from  525  to  530  inclusive,  than 
to  have  a  Croesus  or  a  Cyrus  obedient  to  his  mandate.  {Seal,, 
Poet.,  v.,  ii.,  p.  264,  b.) 

Atqui  non  Matsica,  &c.  "And  yet  no  Massic  gifts  of  Bacchus, 
no  banquets  of  many  courses,  have  ever  harmed  them."  In  order 
to  excite  the  more  compassion  for  them,  and  to  show  how  little 
they  have  deserved  to  die  such  a  death,  by  reason  of  any  excesses 
in  which  they  may  have  previously  indulged,  the  poet  exclaims, 
"  And  yet  they  have  led  simple  lives ;  there  has  been,  in  their  case, 
no  quaffing  of  the  liquor  of  Bacchus,  no  luxurious  feasting ;  their 
drink  has  been  the  river's  stream,  their  food  the  simple  herbage," 
&c. — Massica.  The  Massic  was  the  best  grovirth  of  the  Falemian 
vineyards.    (Consult  note  oq  Georg.,  ii„  143.) 

Epui<t  repo9ta.  The  .meaning  of  reposta  here  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  The-  best  explanation  is  that  of  Wagner, 
who  makes  epula  reposta  to  be  a  banquet  of  many  courses,  where 
the  viands  are  served  up  again  and  again,  in  long  succession,  thus 

forming  a  prolonged  and  luxurious  feast.    {Quagt.  Virg.,  xxxxi.) 

Et  vichi  8implici9  herba.    "  And  on  the  sustenance  afforded  by  the 
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simple  herbage,"  i.  «.,  on  the  plain  grass. — Poeula.  Torpoiio. — £x- 
ercita  cursu.  "  Exercised  with  running,"  t.  c,  purified  by  running. 
The  reference  is  to  pure,  running  water,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  stagnant.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wakefield  :  **  Longorum 
lapsuum  agitationibus  per  lapillos  et  arenas  tUierenies  atgue  exereentCM 
percolata."    {Ad  LiLcret.t  v.,  263.) 

532-583.  Quasitas.  "  Were  sought  for,  (but  sought  in  vain)."  In 
the  sacred  rites  of  Juno,  milk-white  heifers  were  requisite  to  drag 
the  car  containing  the  priestess  and  her  sacred  implementsr  The 
pestilence,  however,  had  swept  them  all  off,  and  the  chariot  had  to 
be  drawn  by  wild  cattle,  ill  matched.  Observe  that  the  rites  of 
Juno  are  here  put,  in  fact,  for  religious  rites  generally. — Uris.  Con- 
sult note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  374. — Donaria.  Literally,  "  offerings."  Put 
here,  however,  for  the  place  where  the  offerings  were  consecrated 
and  laid  up,  namely,  the  temple  itself. 

534-536.  Ergo  agre  rastria^  &e.  **  With  diflSculty,  therefore,  do 
men  break  up  the  ground  with  hoes."  The  cattle  having  been  all 
swept  off  by  the  pestilence,  plQughing  the  ground  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  husbandmen  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  make 
use  of  the  raster  HdmSf  or  two-pronged  hoe,  and  hack  and  break  up 
the  earth  with  this,  a  labour  which  they  with  difficulty  aceom- 
plished.  Rimantur  forcibly  expresses  the  hardship  of  this  employ- 
ment, and  its  inferiority  to  ploughing.  With  all  their  efforts,  they 
make  mere  rimaj  or  chinks  in  the  ground,  in  place  of  the  broad  fur- 
row wrought  by  the  share.  Observe,  too,  how  well  the  succession 
of  spondees  marks  the  slow  progress  of  the  work.-^Riutris.  Con- 
sult note  on  i.,  164. 

Et  ipsts  unguibusi  &c.  *'  And  they  plant  the  corn  with  their  very 
nails,"  i.  e.,  through  the  want  of  furrows  and  under-ploughing,  they 
w^re  obliged  to  insert  the  corn  into  the  earth  with  their  fingers, 
and  then  scrape  the  ground  over  it  with  their  nails. — ConUntd  eer- 
viee.  **  With  strained  neck."  They  strained  their  own  necks  be- 
neath the  yoke  in  drawing  the  heavy  wagon. — Stridentia.  Refer- 
ring to  the  loud  creaking  made  by  the  peculiar  w^eel  used  in  wag- 
ons. It  was  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  by 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tfee. across  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  by 
'  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requisite  shape  and  size. 

637-540.  Ncn  msidias  explorat.  *'  Seeks  not  where  he  can  lie  in 
ambush." — Nee  gregihus  noetumus  obambuku.  "  Nor  does  he  prowl 
by  night  against  the  herds."  The  poet,  having  already  mentioned 
the  destruction  that  was  niade  among  the  cattle,  now  represents 
this  wasting  pestilence  as  extending  itself  through  earth,  sea,  and 
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air. — Aerior  euro.  Referring  to  the  anguish  of  the  disease,  under 
which  he  himself  is  now  a  snfferer.-^iii/tfr^iM  caneSf  &c.  The  cir- 
oumstaooe  of  deer  wandering  among  dogs  proves  that  the  pesti- 
lence had  dopriyed  the  former  of  their  fear,  the  latter  of  their  fero- 
eity.    iValfy,udloe,) 

641-547.  Jam  maris  immensi  proUm,  dec.  Observe  that  jam  is 
here,  as  usoal,  the  particle  of  continuation,  in  the  sense  of  **  too,*' 
or  "  moreover.  **  As  re^^hrds  the  clause,  et  genu*  omne  tuUanium,  con- 
Bult  the  Role  on  verse  473. — Ceu  naufraga  corpora,  dec.  The  poet, 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  openly  contradicts  Aristotle,  who  says 
that  a  pestilential  disease  doea  not  seem  ever  to  attacJc  fishes.  {Hist, 
An.,  viii.,  19, 80.)  That  a  great  mortality,  however,  does  occasion- 
ally take  place  among  the  finny  tribes,  modern  and  very  recent  ex- 
perience folly  testifies.— -iVoM^  "  Washes  up."-— Ifuolit4t.  "Un- 
accustomed so  to  do,"  t.  c,  aocuatomed  to  dwell  in  the  sea,  unac- 
customed to  river8.-^JS/  aUoniti  squamu  adstarUibus  hydri.  "  And 
the  astounded  water^nakes  with  acalea  erect"  Auoniti  is  proper- 
ly equivalent  here  to  torpcntes  or  rigenies.'^Non  aquut.  '*  Becomes 
wakind.^^-^Praeipiies.    "  Falling  headlong." 

548-4165.  MuUri  pabukL  **  For  their  pastures  to  be  changed." — 
QuatiUzqw  nooont  artes.  **  Remedies  sought  out  (from  the  expe- 
rienoe  of  otherB)  prove  injurious."  These  are  remedies  obtained 
by  inquiry  fVom  others,  in  opposition  to  the  domestic  remedies 
aooustomed  to  be  applied.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  regular 
prescriptions  of  medical  science,  as  contradistinguished  from  do- 
nestic  praotice.-«wCe«Mre  magiUri.  "The  keepers  (themselves) 
yielded  (to  the  evil),"  t.  t.,  gave  over  all  attempts  to  withstand  the 
malady  by  the  application  of  remedies.  The  keepers  or  overseers 
of  flocks  and  herds  were  termed  magiHri,  and  on  large  estates  were 
under  a  head  keeper  or  superintendent,  called  villicus.  These  nui- 
gUtri  had  commonly  many  subordinates,  of  servile  origin,  who 
were  the  immediate  keepers  of  the  flock  or  herd,  and  they  were 
required  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  tbe  number  of  animals  under 
their  efaarge,  and  also  to  be  in  possession  of  written  rules  for  heal- 
ing, prescriptions,  dec.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cure  withput  the  aid  of  a 
pfaysieian.  {Vooo,  ad  loc.)  Now  the  poet  says,  on  the  present  oo- 
casion,  that  even  the  most  skilful  of  these  magistri  could  do  no  good 
in  the  healing  way.  Instead,  however,  of  stating  this  in  so  many 
words,  he  selects  two  names  from  mythology  of  eminent  practition- 
ers of  medicine,  and  makes  even  these  to  have  yielded  to  the  evil. 

PkUlyrides  Chiron,  dec.  Chiron  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Phil- 
yra,  and  was,  in  form,  a  centaur.    (Consult  note  on  verse  9a.)    He 
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was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  rirtoes  of  plants, 
and  became  eminent  as  a  physician.  Melampus  was  the  son  of 
Aroythaon,  and  celebrated  as  a  soothsayer  and  physician. — Tui- 
phone.  One  of  the  Furies. — Agitante.  '*  Drives  on  before  her,"  t  «., 
from  the  lower  into  the  upper  world. 

556-560.  CatemUim  dot  atragtm.  "  She  deals  destruction  (among 
them)  by  crowds,"  t*  « ,  by  whole  flocks  and  droves. — Turji  dilaps^ 
tabo.  "Rotting  away  with  foul  corruption." — Coriis  usum.  **Any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  hides." — Nee  vitcera  quiaqummf- 
<S&c.  "  Nor  is  any  one  able  to  get  rid  of  the  flesh,  when  divested  of 
the  skin,  by  the  river's  aid,  or  to  consume  it  by  the  flame.**  So  gen- 
eral was  the  mortality,  that  it  was  found  difficult  either  to  consume 
the  dead  animals  by  fire,  or  to  float  them  away  in  the  rivers.  The 
hide  J>eing  also  useless,  the  carcasses  were  buried  whole.  (Valpy, 
adloc.) — Vitcera.  The  flesh  of  the  animal  when  skinned,  or,  as 
Servius  expresses  it,  quicquid  sub  corio  eat.  Observe  that  the  term, 
as  here  employed,  does  not  mean  that  the  animals  were  actually 
deprived  of  their  skin,  but  the  flesh  that  would  have  remained  if 
they  had  been  skinned. 

561-566.  Pereaa.  **  Corrupted  ;"  literally,  "  all  eaten."— 7V- 
laa  jnUrea,  '<The  infected  yarn  spun  from  the  wool."  (Compare 
the  explanation  of  Voss :  "  Te/^s,  hier  die  Gespionste  oder  Faden 
zum  Weben.")— Pfl;w/<8.  "  Pustules."— iSc^u^Ao^wr.  •*  Spread  over." 
— Nee  longo  deinde  moranti,  &c.  **  And  then,  after  no  long  interval, 
unto  him  decaying  (to  throw  oflTthis  garment),  the  sacred  fiiB  began 
to  prey  upon  bis  infected  limbs,"  i.  e.,  in  case  he  delayed,  even  for 
a  short  time  only,  to  throw  it  off;  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  continued 
to  wear  it  only  for  a  short  time. — Saeer  ignia,  A  species  of  ery- 
sipelas, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  St.  Anthony's  fire. 
(Consult  Columella,  vii.,  5,  16.— Xucr«/.,  vi.,  U65. — Voaa,  ad  he.) 

Kk3 
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BOOK  IV. 

Analysis  of  the  Subject. 

I.  General  statement  of  the  subject  of  the  book,  namely,  the 
history  and  management  of  the  bee ;  accompanied  by  an  iDTocation 
to  Mscenas,    (t.  1-7.) 

II.  Habitations  for  bees.    (v.  8-50.) 

(A.)  A  place  should  be  sought  for  the  hive  that  is  sheltered  from 
the  winds,  from  the  encroachment  of  quadrupeds,  from  lizards, 
and  from  the  bee-eater  as  well  as  other  birds,    (t.  8-17.) 

(B.)  It  should  be,  moreover,  well  supplied  with  water  and  trees 
(v.  18-28),  and  rich  in  flowers,    (v.  30-32.) 

(C.)  Beehives,  out  of  what  they  are  to  be  made.  (v.  33-34.) — 
Ought  to  have  narrow  entrances,  and  to  be  very  close ;  that  is, 
to  have  no  cracks  or  unstopped  crevices,  (v.  35-41.) — ^An  al- 
lusion to  the  abodes  which  bees  oftentimes  construct  for  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  in  rocks,  and  in  hollow  trees,  (v.  42-44.) 
— ^Additional  protection  ought  to  be  given  by  man  to  the  abodes 
of  bees,  by  a  covering  of  mud  or  clay  on  the  outside,  (v.  45-46.) 
— Care,  too,  must  be  taken,  not  to  let  any  yew-trees  grow  near 
the  hive ;  nor  to  burn  near  it  anything  that  may  produce  an 
unpleasant  smell ;  nor  to  have  it  near  the  mire  of  stagnant  fens, 
on  account  of  the  noisome  odour  from  the  same ;  nor  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  place  where  there  is  a  loud  echo.    (v.  47-^.) 

III.  Swarming  of  bees.    (v.  51-148.) 

(A.)  Rearing  of  the  young,  and  the  flying  forth  of  the  same  when 
reared,    (v.  51-62.) 

(6.)  How  to  cause  them  to  settle,    (v.  62-66.) 

(C)  How  to  stop  their  contests.  By  throwing  dust  at  them  (r. 
67-87),  or  by  killing  one  of  the  leaders,  (v.  88-90.) — ^Mode  of 
distinguishing  between  the  two  leaders,  so  as  to  select  for 
death  the  worse  one  of  the  two.  (v.  91-94 )— Mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  better  and  the  worse  kind  of  bees.  (t. 
95-102.) 

(D.)  How  to  keep  swarms  from  straying  off.  By  plucking  off 
the  wings  of  the  leader  (i.  e.,  queen  bee),  and  by  planting  at- 
tractive gardens  near.    (v.  103-115.) 

(E.)  Description  of  such  a  garden,    (v.  116-148.) 

IV.  Polity  of  the  bees.    (v.  149-227.) 
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(A.)  Social  habits,    (t.  153-157.) 

(B.)  Industry,    (v.  168-177.) 

(C.)  Duties  assigned  to  different  classes  of  the  community,    (t. 

178-190.) 
(D.)  Foresight,    (v.  191-196.) 
(E.)  Propagation  of  bees.    (v.  197-209.) 
(F.)  Attachment  to  their  monarch,    (v.  210-218.) 
(G.)  Intelligence  of  bees.     (v.  219-227.) 

y.  RemoYal  of  the  combs  from  the  hive.    (▼.  228-250.) 

(A.)  How  and  when.    (v.  228-238.) 

(B.)  Of  sparing  their  stores  against  a  necessitous  winter  (v. 
239-240),  and  the  a^d  to  be  afforded  them  even  in  such  a  case, 
although  no  honey  be  obtained  from  the  hive.  (v.  241-247.) — 
At  other  times,  but  little  should  be  left  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  the  more  diligent  in  repairing  their  loss.   (v.  248-250:) 

VI.  Diseases  of  bees,  and  the  remedies  for  the  same.    (v.  251- 
280.) 

(A.)  Symptoms,     (v.  254-263.) 
(B.)  Remedies,     (v.  264-280.) 

VII.  Artificial  generation  of  bees.    (v.  281-314.) 

(A.)  Exercised  in  Egypt,    (v.  287-294.) 

(B.)  Description  of  the  process,    (v.  295-314.) 

VIII.  Aristsus,  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of  generating  bees. 
(V.  316-658.) 

(A.)  Complains  to  his  mother  Cyrene  of  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained,    (v.  317-332.) 

(B.)  Abode  of  Cyrene  described,  and  an  account  of  her  sister- 
Nymphs,  and  their  employments,    (v.  333-356.) 

(C.)  Visit  of  Aristseus  to  his  mother's  abode,    (v.  357-378.) 

(D.)  His  reception  there,    (v.  374-386.) 

(£.)  He  is  directed  by  his  mother  to  apply  unto  Proteus  (▼.  387- 
397),  and  in  what  way  to  compel  that  deity  to  give  him  the 
information  of  which  he  is  in  quest,    (v.  398-414.) 

(F.)  Proteus  is  accordingly  sought  out,  and  surprised  and  fet- 
tered by  Aristaeus,  while  lying  asleep  in  a  cave  on  the  shore, 
(v.  415-440.) 

(G.)  The  fettered  sea-god  at  last  complies,    (v.  441-452.) 

(H.)  Proteus  now  proceeds  to  intimate  to  Aristeus  that  his  mis- 
fortunes are  all  owing  to  the  just  anger  of  the  Nymphs  at  the 
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death  of  Eurydice,  occasioned  by  his  unhallowed  passtQns,  and 
to  the  imprecations  of  the  bereaved  Orpheus,    (v.  463-629.) 

(I.)  Death  of  Eurydice  described,    (v.  467-469.) 

(J.)  Lamentations  of  the  Nymphs  and  Orpheus,    (v.  460-466.) 

(K.)  Descent  of  Orpheus  to  the  lower  world  in  quest  t»f  Eurydice. 
(V.  467-484.) 

(L.)  Eurydice's  return,  which  is  cTentually  frustrated,  howeTer, 
by  the  impatience  of  her  spouse,    (v.  486-603.) 

(M.)  Fresh  lamentations  of  Orpheus,    (v.  604-619.) 

(N.)  His  death,    (v.  520-529.) 

(O.)  Cyrene  now  instructs  her  son  as  to  the  propitiatory  offer- 
ing which  he  is  to  render  (v.  630-547),  and  out  of  this  a  new 
supply  of  bees  is  to  be  procured  by  bim.    (v.  648-668.) 

IX.  Conclusion  of  the  poem.    (y.  569-666.) 


BOOK   IV. 

1-2.  Protenus  aerii  mellis,  &c.  "Next  in  order  will  I  pursue 
(as  my  theme)  the  heayen-sent  gift  of  the  aerial  honey."  ProUnus 
marks  the  immediate  succession  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  after 
those  portions  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous  books. 
The  present  book  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  management  of 
the  bee,  an  insect  that  has,  for  many  ages,  claimed  the  attention 
and  study  of  the  naturalist.  Pliny  informs  us  (H.  i\r.,  xi.,  9),  that 
Aristomachus,  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  devoted  fifty-eight  years  to  tbe 
study ;  and  that  Philiscus,  the  Thasian,  spent  his  whole  life  in 
forests,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  their  habits.  But,  in  con- 
sequence (as  we  may  naturally  infer)  of  their  imperfect  methods  of 
research,  assuming  that  what  they  did  discover  was  known  to  Aris- 
totle, Columella,  and  Pliny,  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  tbe 
statements  of  these  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  embellished  poeti- 
cal pictures  of  Virgil,  to  be  nothing  more  than  eon jecture— almost 
in  every  particular  erroneous,  h  was  not,  indeed,  till  1712,  when 
glass  hives  were  invented  by  Maraldj,  a  mathematician  of  Nice, 
that  what  we  may  call  the  in-door  operations  of  bees  could  be  ob- 
served. Since  tHen,  the  labours  of  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  Bon- 
net, Schirach,  Thorley,  Hunter,  Huber,  and  more  particularly  Be- 
Tan,  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  these  interesting  little 
creatures. 

Aerii  meUia^  &c.  The  ancients  believed  that  honey  fell  from  the 
sky  in  dew,  and  was  collected  by  bees ;  and  hence  the  epithets 
ojfrtt,  and  caUstitt^  here  employed  by  the  poet.    This  opinion  prob- 
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ably  arose  fVotn  the  appearanee  of  what  Ss  eten  yet  tenntd  AoMy 
tfetr,  a  name  applied  to  those  sweet  clanntiy  dropa,  that  glitisr  on 
the  foliage  of  many  trees  in  hot  weather.    Honey  dew,  howeTor, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  is  either  a  seer etion  from  the  surikee  of  th« 
leaf,  or  a  deposition  from  the  hody  of  the  aphis.    Modern  iit^rie* 
show,  that  the  occopation  of  the  working  bees  is  to  eoHect  honey^ 
pollen,  and  propolis,  to  build  combs,  and  to  attend  upon  tfait  young. 
Honey  is  collected  from  the  neetarfferoos  glaods  in  ttte  enp,  or  chal- 
ice, of  flowers.    It  cannot  l>e  said,  howoTer,  to  be  a  purely  fegettp- 
ble  production,  for,  after  being  ccrflected  by  the  protioscis  #f  the  in* 
sect,  it  is  transmitted  to  that  distention  of  the  oesophagus  termed 
the  crop,  socking  stomach,  or  honey  bag,  where  it  is  elaborated, 
and  again  disgorged,  in  be  deposited  in  the  cell  of  the  honey  comb. 
PoUen  is  collected  from  the  anthertt  of  flowers,  and  ts  carried  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  tibis,  of  middle  joint  «f  the  hinder  legs. 
This  part  of  the  leg  is  very  broad ;  on  one  side  it  is  concave,  and 
furnished  with  a  series  of  strong,  curved  hairs  on  Hs  margins, 
forming  a  natural  basket,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.    This  substance,  mixed  with  honey,  forms 
the  food  of  the  larvae,  for  which  object  alone  H  is  oofleoted.    The 
gathering  of  the  pollen  affords  a  striking  lllastrntion  of  the  means 
indirectly  employed  by  Nature  to  second  her  purposes.   The  pollen 
is  the  fertilizing  dust  of  flowers ;  it  is  necessary  for  some  of  it  to  fall 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  pistil,  in  order  that  the  flower  shall  give 
place  to  fruit,  enclosing  the  seed  of  a  future  plant.    Now  ft  has 
been  remarked  by  a  great  number  of  naturalists,  that  the  bee,  when 
it  collects  the  pollen  from  one  plant,  does  not  go  to  a  diflRftrent  sort 
of  plant  for  more,  but,  labouring  to  collect  the  same  kind  of  fertil- 
izing dust,  it  seeks  only  the  same  kinds  of  flowers.    Since  the  fe- 
cundation of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  effected  in  no  small  degree 
through  the  medium  of  irisects,  which,  while  searching  for  their 
own  food,  unconsciously  sprinkle  the  fertilieing  pollen  on  the  re- 
productive organs  of  plants,  it  fbllows  that,  had  the  bee  gone  fh>m 
one  kind  of  flower  to  another,  this  would  have  given  rise  to  hybrid 
plants,  and  thus  have  contravened  the  purposes  of  Nature.    Propth 
liSf  the  third  substance  which  bees  coHect,  is  an  odoriferous,  res- 
inous gum,  obtained  from  the  buds  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the 
birch,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar.    It  is  more  tenacious  and  exten- 
sible than  wax,  and  well  adapted  for  cementing  and  varnishing.    If 
is  not  only  used  in  lining  the  cells  of  a  new  comb,  but  is  some- 
times kneaded  with  wax,  and  employed  in  rebuilding  weak  parts, 
and  in  stopping  all  the  crevices  in  the  interior  of  the  hive.    When 
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the  bees  begin  to  work  with  this  substance,  it  is  soft,  and  of  the 
oolour  of  garnet,  but  every  day  it  acquires  a  firmer  consistence, 
until  at  length  it  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  much  hard- 
er than  wax.  The  ancients  called  it  propolis  {nponoXii),  from  np6 
and  fcoXiCi  "  before  the  city,'*  because  principally  employed,  as  they 
thought,  upon  the  projecting  parts  of  the  hire.  (Compare  Varro, 
R.  R,y  iii.,  16.— Pftn.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  7.) 

Hanc  etiam  Macenasy  6lc.  **  Deign,  O  Maecenas,  to  look  upon  this 
portion,  also,  (of  my  song)."  No  lengthened  invocation  here  en- 
sues, as  in  the  previous  books,  but  the  poet  enters  at  once  upon  his 
subject. 

3-7.  Admiraftda  lemvm,  &c.  **  Wondrous  spectacles  of  minute 
things."  Spectacula  here  is  very  graphic,  this  book  being,  as  it 
were,  the  representation  of  a  busy  kingdom  in  miniature. — Studia. 
"  Zealous  pursuits." — Poptdos.  "  Tribes,"  •'.  e,,  different  kinds. — 
Inieimi.     **Is  about  an  humble  theme." — Qium.    For  aliguem. 

Numina  lava.  **  The  adverse  deities."  Great  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  Ueva  here,  and  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  double  signification  which  the  adjective 
Ubvus  has  in  Latin,  namely,  both  "  adverse"  and  "  propitious."  Ser- 
vius  declares  in  favour  of  the  latter,  explaining  lava  by  prospera^ 
and  he  is  followed  by  Heyne  and  Voss.  Aulus  GeUius,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  gives  the  term  in  question  the  meaning  of  "  adverse,"  or 
"  unpropitious,"  which  certainly  suits  the  spirit  of  the  passage  much 
better.  It  seems  intended,  in  fact,  to  carry  with  it  an  air  of  mod- 
e^  distrust,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  in  his  own  abilities.  He  thinks 
that  one  will  be  able  to  derive  reputation,  even  from  such  a  theme 
as  this,  provided  no  adverse  deity  interfere  to  prevent;  that  is»  in 
effect,  provided  he  fail  not  in  the  management  of  a  subject,  in  which, 
from  its  very  nature  and  its  humble  range,  the  risk  of  failure  is  so 
great. — Attditqtie  vocatus  Apollo.  He  now  alludes  to  a  propitious 
deity,  Apollo  Nomius  (N<$/££Of),  or  the  pastoral  Apollo,  the  god  pre- 
siding over  pastures,  shepherds,  <ScC.  Observe,  moreover,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  view  we  have  taken,  that,  in  the  case  of  adverse 
deities,  it  is  tinunt,  implying  the  probability  of  refusal ;  whereas,  in 
that  of  a  propitious  divinity,  it  is  merely  audit,  implying  a  readiness 
to  hear. 

8-15.  StaUo.  A  military  term  is  here  employed,  the  organization 
of  the  bees  being  regarded  as,  in  many  respects,  that  of  a  military 
conomunity. — Pabula.  "Their  food."  The  honey  and  pollen.  The 
honey  intended  for  early  use,  and  for  the  nursing  bees  and  drones, 
is  deposited  in  cells,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  open,  while  the 
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finest  honey,  which  is  laid  up  in  store  for  winter,  is  placed  in  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  hive,  and  closed  in  the  cells  with  wax- 
en lids. — FUribus  itifuUent.  *<  May  trample  upon  the  flowers." — 
AtUrat.  "May  bruise." — Picti  squaleruia  terga  laeerti.  "Lizards 
streaked  as  to  their  scaly  backs,"  t.  e.,  with  scaly,  party-coloured 
backs. — Pinguibus  a  stabtUis.    "  From  the  rich  hives." 

Meropesque.  "And  bee-eaters."  The  bird  here  meant  is  the 
Merops  apiaster  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Russia,  in  India,  and  especially  in  south- 
em  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  guide  the  Hottentots  to  the  wild  honey 
in  the  woods.  It  has  been,  though  very  rarely,  seen  in  England. 
A  flock  of  bee-eaters  is  recorded,  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  to 
have  appeared  in  Norfolk  in  1793,  and  one  of  these  birds  was  also 
shot  in  Devonshire  in  1827.  The  bee-eater  feeds  on  winged  in- 
sects generally,  but  more  especially  on  bees.  In  the  form  of  the 
body,  mode  of  flying,  locality,  &c.,  there  is  some  analogy  between 
these  birds  and  the  swallows ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  these  birds  most 
abound,  the  Dutch  colonists  call  them  mountain  swallows.  (Gn/- 
JUVs  Cwfier,  vol.  vii.,  p.  420.) 

Aliaque  vohicres.  In  America,  the  king-bird,  the  protector  of 
cornfields  from  the  depredations  of  crows,  is  said  to  be  a  great  de- 
stroyer of  bees.  {BetatCs  Honey  Bee,  p.  72,  Am.  ed.) — Ei  fnanibua 
JProcne,  6cc,  "  And  Procne,  marked  as  to  her  breast  by  her  bloody 
hands."  The  allusion  is  to  the  well-known  story  of  Procne,  Philo- 
mela, and  Tereus.  Procne,  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Philo- 
mela, mnrdered  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  up  his  flesh  to  his^fa- 
ther  Tereus.  She  was  transformed  into  a  swallow  ;  and  hence,  by 
Procne  in  the  text  is  meant  that  species  of  bird  which  is  number- 
ed by  the  poet  among  the  enemies  of  bees.  Procne  is  here  de- 
scribed as  having  her  bosom  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  her  son, 
which  drops  upon  it  from  her  reeking  hands ;  and  several  species 
of  swallows  are  described  by  naturalists  as  having  red  or  rufous 
breasts,  such  as  the  Hirundo  fuscata,  the  H.  ruiiLat  d&c.  {Grifith's 
Cuvier^  vol.  vii.,  p.  64,  seqq.) 

16-^20.  Ipsasque  volantes.  "  The  bees  themselves  while  on  the 
wing."  Supply  apes,  with  which  both  ipsas  and  volarites  are  to 
agree.  Swallows,  in  particular,  take  their  food  while  flying. — Nu 
di*  immitHnis.  "  To  their  cruel'young."  Nidis^  for  puUis ;  the  nests 
for  the  young  that  occupy  them.— Liquidi  fonies.  Varro  often  in- 
culcates this  precept,  that  bees  should  have  clear  water  near  them. 
—  Tenuis  rimig*     "A  gentle  rivalet."    A  strong  current  would 
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sweep  the  bees  off.  Varrd  recommends,  tbat  the  stream  of  water 
be  not  deeper  than  two  or  three  fin^rs'  breadth,  and  that  shells  or 
small  stones  be  placed  in  it,  projecting  a  little  above  the  surface, 
in  order  that  the  bees  may  alight  oa  these  and  drink.  {Varro, 
R.  R.,  iii.,  16,  27,) 

"  Rtges.  The  ancients,  and  also  the  naturalists  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  supposed  the  sovereign  of  the  bees  to  be  a  male.  It  is  now 
well  known  to  be  a  female.  Every  association  of  bees  comprises 
three  descriptions  of  individuals,  and  each  desoription  is  distin- 
guished by  an  appearance  and  cast  of  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  queen  is  at  once  the  mother  and  mistress  of  the  hive,  and 
reigns  from  her  very  birth.  She  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  society  by  a  more  measured  movement,  by  the  great  length  of 
her  body,  the  proportional  shortness  of  her  wings,  and  her  eurved 
sting.  Her  colours,  alsp,  distinguish  her  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  much  as  her  shape :  the  upper  surface  of  her  body  is  of  a 
much  brighter  black ;  the  under  surface  and  the  legs  are  of  a  dark 
orange  or  copper  colour,  that  of  the  hinder  legs  being  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  rest.  Next  in  order  come  the  working  bees.  These 
are  by  some  called  neiUers,  or  mules ;  by  others,  female  non-breeders. 
The  latter  is  the  more  appropriate  title,  it  being  now.  agreed  by  the 
best  apianans  that  the  workers  are  steril  females,  with  undevel- 
oped ovaries.  In  a  single  hive,  the  number  of  these  varies  from 
12,000  to  20,000.  Where,  however,  by  affording  room,  swarming 
is  prevented,  a  single  family  in  summer  may  contain  60,000  or 
60,000.  They  are  the  smallest  members  of  the  community,  are 
furnished  with  a  long,  flexible  apparatus  known  by  the  name  of 
proboscis,  have  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  on  the 
latter  of  which  are  small  hollows,  or  baskets,  to  receive  the  pollen 
and  propolis,  which  they  collect,  and  they  are  armed  with  a  straight 
sting.  Upon  them  devolves  the  whole  labour  of  the  colony ;  they 
rear  the  young,  guard  the  entrances,  elaborate  the  wax,  collect  and 
store  the  provision,  and  build  the  cells  in  which  it  is  warehoused, 
as  well  as  those  that  contain  the  brood.  Thirdly,  there  are  the 
drones,  or  mtUes,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  1500  or  2000,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  family.  These  make  their  appearance  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  are  never  to  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  Au- 
gusty  except  udder  very  pecutiar  circumstances.  They  are  one 
third  larger  than  the  workers,  somewhat  thicker,  and  of  a  darker 
ecriiour.  They  make  a  great  noise  in  flying,  are  destitute  of  baskets 
on  their  thigha,  and  have  no  sting.  The  males  take  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  labours  of  the  community,  but  are  idle,  cowardly,  and 
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inaetire.  They  serrti  no  otber  purpose  than  that  of  impiregnating 
sach  of  the  yoang  queens  as  may  lead  forth  swarms  in  the  seasoBf 
or  be  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  parent  hire.  {Benin's  Hmuy 
BeeSf  p.  9,  seq.f  Am.  ed.) 

Prima  examina.  Virgil  makes  the  **  new  menarofaa*'  lead  off  the 
first  swarms.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  The  old  queen  bee  always 
eondaeta  the  first  swarm,  bat  never  quits  the  hive  befhre  depositing 
eggs  in  the  royal  cells,  fVom  which  other  qneena  will  proceed  afler 
her  departure.  First  swarmS  are  much  more  particular  in  select- 
ing a  fine  day  for  their  emigration  than  after-swarms.  This  fas- 
tidiousness probably  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  first  swarms 
being  the  most  important  to  the  preservation  of  the  species;  which 
renders  them  instinctively  more  careful  of  themselves  than  after- 
swarms.— ^Vere  suo.  *'  In  their  own  spring."  The  spring  of  the 
bees  commenced  in  Italy  and  Greece  with  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
is  here  distinguished  flrom  the  spring  of  man,  which,  among  the 
Romians,  commenced  the  6th  day  before  the  Ides  of  February,  or 
the  9th  day  of  the  month.  According  to  Hyginus  (ap.  Colum.f  ix.^ 
14),  the  bees  began  to  fly  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  to  swarm 
from  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  about  the  7th  of  May,  until  the 
longest  day.  According  to  modem  authorities,  the  most  advan- 
tageous period  for  a  swarm  to  be  thrown  off  is  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June,  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
remaric  of  Hyginus.  {Bevan,  Honey  Bee,  p.  49.)  Servius  takes  »ub 
here  in  a  difi^rent  sense,  as  equivalent  to  eiU  grata  et  dptiesimo,  so 
that  vere  suo  will  mean,  according  to  this  view,  *Mn  the  spring 
which  they  love.'^  But  this  wants  point. — Deeedere  eatori.  <*  To  re- 
tire firom  the  heat.**^  Obviaque  hospitii*,  dtc.  **And  the  confVofiting 
tree  may  (receive  and)  detain  them  in  its  leafy  shelter.*' 

3&-32.  In  medium,  dec.  **  Into  the  midst  of  the  water,  whether  it 
Shall  stand  motionless,  or  shall  flow  onward."  Observe  that  mer* 
here  by  no  means  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  stagnant  piece  of 
water.— IVawwtfr JO*.  "  Crosswise,"  t.  e.,  across. — Sparserit.  •«  May 
have  sprinkled  them,"  t.  e.,  with  rain.  Bees  dislike  rain  excessive- 
ly ;  though,  when  the  sky  is  totally  overclouded,  they  are  not  de- 
terred from  collecting,  and  in  such  case  the  conmienceraent  of  soft 
rain  does  not  alarm  tYtem.-^Nepiuno.  **  In  the  water."  Observe 
the  amplification  here  in  the  employment  of  I^eptumig  fbr  the  sim- 
ple o^a. — Ciuiat.  Compare  note  on  £c/oi^.,  ii.»  49.: — SerpfUa,  Com- 
pare note  on  Edog. ,  ii. ,  1 1 . — Bt  gtamter  spiranHs,  dec.  **  And  plenty 
of  strong-scented  savory."  The  thymbta  of  the  ancients  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  have  been  some  species  of  jatoreta,  or  savory.    It 

Ll 
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has  a  strong  aromatic  amell  like  thyme.  On  the  anbject  of  bee  pas- 
turage generally,  consult  the  remarks  of  Beran,  Honey  Bee,  p.  26. 

33--36.  Seu  cortieibus  tibi  euta  cavati9>  *'  Whether  they  shall  have 
been  formed  for  thee  of  hollow  pieces  of  cork  sewed  together." 
Beehives  made  of  cork,  still  in  use  in  Spain,  were  preferred  by  the 
ancients  to  all  others,  as  being  neither  too  cold  in  winter,  nor  too 
warm  in  summer.  {CohLmeU.f  ix.,  6. — Plin.,  N.  H.^  xxi.,  14,  47.)  A. 
representation  of  one  may  be  seen  in  Broukhusius's  edition  of  Ti- 
buUns,  p.  205.  There  is  no  evidence  that  hives  were  ever  made  by 
the  ancients  of  straw.— il/«e«na.  The  strict  Latin  term  for  a  bee- 
hive is  aheue^  or  a/viu,  and  the  place  ^i^here  the  hives  stand  is  prop- 
erly called  aheare^  alvear,  and  alvearium.  Hero,  however,  and  also 
elsewhere,  these  latter  words  are  employed  to  denote  the  hive  it- 
self.— Cogii.  "Coagulates.'* — Eadem  liquefacta  rendttit.  ** Melts 
the  same,  and  causes  it  to  run.'* 

87-41.  UtraquevU.  "Either  extreme,"  t.,  e.,  of  heat  or  cold.-:- 
Neque  iU<t  nequidquAm,  die.  "  And  not  for  nothing  do  they,  in  the 
interior  of  their  abodes,  vising  with  one  another,  smear  over  with 
wax  the  slender  crevices."  By  "  wax,"  the  poet  must  be  here  un- 
derstood to  mean,  in  reality,  propolis.  He  has  the  same  substance 
still  in  view  when  using  the  expressions /uco  etfloribu*  and  gluten. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees  ought  to  be  very  close. 
If  it  contained  any  cracks  or  unstopped  crevices,  other  insects  might 
enter  the  hive,  or  the  rain  might  penetrate  into  the  interior,  which 
would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Any  deficiencies  in 
these  respects,  which  may  arise  either  from  the  un^kil fulness  or 
negligence  of  man,  the  insects  supply  by  their  own  industry,  so  that, 
when  they  take  possession  of  a  new  abode,  their  first  and  principal 
care  is  to  close  up  all  crannies  with  propolis.  {Nat,  Hist,  ofJntects, 
p.  66.) 

.  Fucoque  etfloribue  ora*  expUnt,  "  And  stop  op  the  openings  with 
fucus  and  flowers,"  t.  e.,  with  a  red-coloured  juice  obtained  from 
flowers.  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  the  bees  plaster  their  hives 
with  flowers,  but  with  a  juice  obtained  from  them.  This  juice, 
which  is  called  gluten  in  verse  40,  is  nothing  more  than  the  propolis 
already  referred  to ;  which  the  bees,  however,  obtain,  not  from 
flowere,  but  from  the  buds  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the  birch,  the 
willow,  and  the  poplar.  When  first  proctired,  it  is  a  transparent 
juice  of  the  colour  of  garnet,  but  it  subsequently  acquures,  as  al- 
ready stated,  a  firmer  consistence,  and  assumes  a  brown  colour. 
Fueus  properly  means  a  species  of  sea-weed,  anciently  used  in  dye- 
ing red ;  and  then  any  kind  of  colouring  material,  as  here  the  red< 
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cioloured  propolis. — ColUetutnque  hoc  ipsaj  &c.  '*  And  collect  and 
preserve  for  these  very  purposes  a  gliitinoas  substance  more  tena- 
cious than  both  bird  lime  and  the  pitch  of  Phiygrian  Ida.*'  This 
gluten,  as  just  remarked,  is  only  another  name  for  the  propolis.— 
Phrygia  jtice  Ida.    Consult  note  on  Georg.,  iii.,  460. 

42-44.  Effoisis  latehrisj  &c.  "They  have  dwelt  beneath  the 
earth  in  excavated  hiding  places ;"  literally,  "  they  have  cherished 
their  household  god.*'  This  description  suits  some  classes  of  wild 
bees,  and  particularly  what  are  called  mining  bees,  or  andrena. 
These  are  very  small  of  size,  many  of  them  not  being  larger  than  a 
house  fly,  and  they  dig  in  the  ground  tubular  galleries,  little  wider 
than  the  diameter  of  their  own  bodies.  The  whole  labour  of  dig- 
ging the  nest,  and  providing  food  for  the  young,  is  performed  by 
the  female.  The  males,  like  the  drones  of  the  honey  bees,  are  idle, 
while  the  females  are  unprovided  with  labourers,  such  as  the 
queens  of  the  hives  command.  (Insect  Architecture,  p.  43.) — Peni- 
tiisque  reperta,  Sec.  "Bees,  too,  have  been  found  deep  down  in 
both  hollow  rucks,  and  in  the  cavity  of  a  tree  eaten  out  (by  time),"' 
t.  «.,  the  cavity  of  a  decayed  tree.  Pumex  is  here  employed  gener* 
ally  for  any  rock.  Wild  bees  are  again  alluded  to,  and*  among  the 
number  the  mason  bee  in  particular,  which  constructs  its  nest  either 
of  clay,  or  of  sand  kneaded  into  a  kind  of  mortar  by  the  admixture 
of  the  insect's  saliva.  Reaumur  speaks  of  nests  of  the  mason  bee 
that  were  harder  than  many  kinds  of  stone,  and  which  might  easily, 
therefore,  be  mistaken  for  that  substance. 

45-50.  Tu  iamen  e  /m,  &c.  "  Do  you,  nevertheless,  carefully 
cherishing,  smear  their  creviced  chambers  all  around  with  soft  mud." 
The  poet>  meaning  is  this,  that,  careful  as  bees  are  to  secure  their 
abode,  and  fill  up  the  crevices  with  propolis,  you  should,  neverthe- 
less, give  them  additional  protection  and  warmth  by  a  covermg  of 
mud  on  the  outside.^— Lm  timo.  Literally,  "  with  smooth  mud,"  i. «., 
mud  well  worked  up  with  water,  and  calculated  to  make  a  smooth 
coating  for  the  hive. — Fovens.  Referring  to  the  additional  warmth 
imparted  by  the  process. — Raras  super  injice  frondes.  A  light  cov- 
ering of  leaves  and  straw  will  preserve  the  coating  from  the  weath- 
er, especially  from  the  rain.  (Compare  Columella,  ix.,  14,  14): 
"  Congestu  culmorum  etfrondium  super tegemusV — Taxum.  The  yew 
is  well  known  to  poison  with  its  leaves  both  men  and  cattle.  As 
regards  the  honey  tainted  by  it,  consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ix.,  30.-^ 
Rubentes  eancros.  "Red  Crab-shells"  It  was  customary  among 
the  Romans  to  bum  crab-shells  to  ashes,  and  to  employ  these  ashes 
as  a  remedy  for  burns  and  scalds.    The  red  colour  refers,  of  course, 
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to  the  change  of  hoe  proda«^  by  the  actkm  of  tlie  fire.    These 
shells  emitted,  wbem  burninK,  a  sneU  thought  Co  be  mjttriotts  to  bees. 

Alut  Ncs  er^  pahidi.  Is  deep  fess  there  sTe,  of  cosrse,  so  stones 
for  the  beee  te  rest  spoa^  sad  hence  each  plaoes  mast  be  dsageroas 
for  them.— (Mor  cant  gramt,  "  There  is  s  strong  smell  of  mire." 
Nothing  can  be  more  offedsiTe  to  the  bee  than  the  smeH  emitted  by 
the  mire  of  stagnant  fena. — Aut  uH  concMni,  &c.  "  Or  where  the 
hoUow  rocks  resound  ea  being  struck,  and  the  image  of  the  voice, 
on  haTiog  been  brought  into  eoatact  with  them,  lea|>s  bade/*  t.  e., 
where  there  is  a  loud  redoabting  of  the  echo  from  hollow  rocks. 
This  woaM  alarm  the  bees,  and  cause  the  swarm  to  take  up  a  new 
abode  elsswfaere.  Observe  the  beaaUfuOy  poetic  expression  •*  vocts 
inugo,"  to  denote  the  eofao^  or  r^^aim  of  the  vtHoe,  and  oompare 
HoraeSf  Od.,  i.,  13,  4. 

61-69.  Quodw^emt.  Coasoltftoteon  6««r^.,  ii.,846.'•^I7M^ttI- 
falll  hienum,  6lg.  Consult  note  on  Verse  S8.— 'OsAMiifM  reelugit, 
**  And  has  opened  the  heavens."  The  sky»  during  the  winter  ses- 
son,  is  conceived  of  as  ebat  in  and  obscured  by  ctouds  ahd  tem« 
peBU.~^Pwrfmt09que  meiutU  Jtores.  **  And  collect  the  harvest  of 
the  bright-bued  flowers^  and,  light  of  pinion,  sip  the  sarface  of  the 
stresms."  Meiunt^  iacorrectly  rendered  by  some  *<crop,"  refers, 
figurativ^y,  to  the  harvest  of  honeyed  sweets  which  is  yielded  by  the 
flowers.  Any  bright  colour  was  expressed  by  jwryur«ti#,  because, 
ia  the  ancient  purple^  not  only  its  colour,  bat  its  bright  soHace  alsO) 
was  admired.  Thus,  Pedo  Albiaovaaus  (ii.,  99)  applies  this  epithet 
to  snow,  "stvem  furjmremm ;"  Lactantius  {4e  Fhmn.^  74)  to  the  air, 
«<  a<rs  purpwrewm ;"  and  Virgil,  elsewhere  {JBn.^  i.,  690),  uses  it  fig- 
uratively, in  speaking  of  the  season  of  youth,  '*  Iwmtnfue  juttnUt  pur- 
pureum,"  Compare  the  similar  usage  in  Greek,  in  the  case  of  irop- 
f  tijpcoc,  together  with  the  remarks  of  Bdckh,  luL  Find.,  Pytk.,  iv.,  903. 

Nine.  **  From  these  sources,"  t.  e.,  from  the  flowers  and  streams. 
^^Nescio  qui  dulcsdinc  Uita.  Consult  note  on  Chorg.^  i ,  419. — Pro* 
geniem  mdosque  fovent.  **  They  support  their  progeny  and  hives," 
t. «.,  the  young  brood  of  their  hives.  The  young  brood  of  the  hives 
are  not,  as  Virgil  supposes,  the  offspring  of  the  working  bees ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen 
bee  after  impregnation  by  the  drones.  Schirach  says,  that  a  single 
^ueen  will  lay  from  70,000  to  100,000  eggs  in  a  season.  This 
sounds  like  a  great  number,  but  it  is  much  exceeded  by  some  other 
insects.  The  female  of  the  white  ant  extrudes  not  less  than  sixty 
eggs  in  a  minute,  which  give  8,419,900  in  a  lunar  month,  and  the 
enormous  number  of  911,449,600  in  a  year. 
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Hine  arte  reeeniUf  &c.  **  From  tbeae  they  akilfallj  elaborate  the 
new  wax."  The  ancients  believed  that  wax  waa  obtained  from 
flowers.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  secreted  by  certain  amall  sacklets 
on  the  body  of  the  bee,  as  occasion  requires,  for  coBstructing  the 
combs. — Hine,  uH  jam,  &c.  "  After  this,  when  now/^  dto.  Hine 
now  changes  its  meaning,  and  refers  to  the  order  of  time  and  woric. 
— Nate  per  agtatemiifuidam.  "  To  float  amid  the  clear  summer  air." 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  "per  airem  Uquidtim,  aestiod 
serenUatCf*'  and  also  Gray^s  imitation,  **  float  amid  the  liquid  uoon.** 
{Ode  on  Spring ,  verse  27.) 

60-63.  Obecuramque  traki,  &o.  "  And  shall  view  with  wonder  a 
dark  doud  (of  them)»  getting  carried  along  by  the  wind,"  i.  e.,  and 
shall  with  wonder  see  them  so  numerous  as  to  resemble  a  dark 
cloud,  &c. — ConiempkUor.  "  Then  observe  (them)  closely."  (Com- 
pare note  on  Georg.,  i.^  IWt.y^useos  ^aporee,  '*  The  strong-scent- 
ed herbs  that  are  (here)  directed  (to  be  employed)."  These  are 
mentioned  immediately  after. — Trita  mtliephyUa.  "  Bruised  balm." 
The  name  nulisphyllum  is  contracted  from  nuUeeephyUum  {fuXtooo- 
^v^ov),  and  means  '*  bee  leaf,"  or  "  bee  herb.'*  The  regular  Latin 
appellation  is  apiaetrum.  It  is  the  modern  balm. — Cerinihm  ignobiie 
gramen,  *"  The  common  plant  of  honey  wort."  The  name  of  this 
plant  is  derived  from  xfifUov,  "  a  honey  comb,"  because  the  flower 
abounds  with  a  sweet  juice  like  honey. 

64-66.  Tinnitusgtu  cie.  **  Call  forth,  also,  tinUings,"  t.  «.,  make 
a  tinkling  noise  with  brazen  vesseis.  A  tinkling  noise  is  generally, 
though  erroneously,  considered  to  be  useful  in  inducing  bees  to  set- 
tle ;  it  is  usually  made  by  drumming  smartly  upon  a  frying-pan  with 
a  large  key ;  and  the  cottagers,  according  to  Sevan,  call  it  tanging 
or  ringing.  It  was  probably  practised  at  first,  as  Butler  says,  to 
proclaim  to  the  neighbours  that  a  swarm  was  up,  serving  as  a  pub- 
lic notification  to  them  from  what  quarter  the  swarm  proceeded. 
"This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed,"  says  Bevan,  **  by  the  opin- 
ion prevalent  in  some  districts,  that  unless  the  apiarian  can  prove 
the  tanging,  he  cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  the  swarm,  if  it  happen 
to  cluster  on  the  premises  of  a  neighbour.  The  origmal  of  this  pro- 
ceeding seems,  however,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  what  was  founded 
on  reason  has  been  continued  from  habit ;  consequently,  the  prac- 
tice is  regarded  by  most  of  the  cottagers  as  quite  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settling  of  the  bees.  Most  scientific 
apiarians  discountenance  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  It  is,  however,  a  very  ancient  practice,  older  than 
the  days  of  Aristotle."    (Honey  Bee,  p.  60.) 

Ll2 
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Et  mains  quote  eymhala,  &c.  "  And  clask  roand  about  the  cym- 
bals of  the  mother-goddess,"  t.  e.,  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  At  the  festivals  of  this  diWaity  her  priests  used  to  cla^ 
brazes  cymbals.  The  cymbal  is  here  figuratiTely  used  for  any  load- 
sounding  brazen  br  metal  implement. — Medieaiit  sedHus.  "  On  the 
places  (thus)  medicated  to  receive  them,"  t.  e.,  on  the  sprinkled 
boughs,  or  other  places  where  the  flight  of  bees  is  expected  to  set- 
tle. —  C»nabula.  "  Cells ;"  literally,  "  cradles."  Beautifully  ap- 
propriate in  speaking  of  a  young  swarm. 

67-72.  Sin  atUem  ad  pugriam  exierintf  &,e.  These  beautiful  lines 
describe  in  a  very  poetical  manner  the  fighting  of  the  bees.  The 
anger  of  these  insects  is  not  confined  to  man  and  other  large  ani- 
mals ;  it  is  sometimes  vented  upon  their  own  kind,  not  only  in  sin- 
gle combat,  but  in  conflicts  of  organized  masses.  Cases  of  the  for- 
mer kind  every  observer  must  have  noticed  ;  and  of  the  latter,  sev- 
eral have  been  related  by  Reaumur,  Thorley,  Knight,  and  others. 
The  engagement  witnessed  by  Thorloy  lasted  more  than  two  days, 
and  originated  in  a  swarm's  attempting  to  take  possession  of  an  al- 
ready occupied  hive.  The  wars  of  bees  were  also  observed  by  the 
most  ancient  naturalists, 'and  are  recorded  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny. — 
Nam  sape  duolniB^  dto.  We  have  adopted  here  the  punctuation  and 
arrangement  of  Voss,  Qiaking  a  parenthesis  commence  at  tiam  «cb- 
pe^  and  terminate  with  the  76th  line.  After  this,  the  general  idea 
implied  in  the  words  sin  auUm  ad  pugnam  exierint  is  repeated  at  line 
77,  and  then  a  new  parenthesis  commences  at  non  densior  in  verse 
80,  and  terminates  at  subegit  in  verse  85.  The  words  Hi  motus  an- 
imorum,  &c.,  resume,  atter  this,  what  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
second  parenthetical  clause. 

Regiims.  The  poet's  "  kings"  are,  as  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, well  understood  now  to  be  qaeen  bees.  (Consult  note  on  verse 
21.) — Continuoque  animoSf  &c.  "  And  you  may  straightway  know, 
from  the  very  first,  the  sentiments  of  the  (insect)  populace,  and 
their  hearts  impatient  for  the  conflict."  Observe  that  bello  is  here, 
as  Voss  correctly  remarks;  in  the  dative. — Trepidantia.  Not  re- 
ferring to  any  emotion  of  alarm  or  fear,  but  merely  to  the  agitation 
of  feeling  brought  about  by  strong  excitement.— /^rac^w  sonitus  tu- 
barum.  "  The  broken  sounds  of  trumpets,"  t.  «.,  the  interrupted, 
irregular  sounds.  Poetical  exaggeration,  of  course ;  still,  however, 
it  is  well  astertained  that  bees  emit,  when  irritated,  a  piercing 
shrillness  of  sound,  very  diflferent  from  the  soft,  contented  noise 
which  they  make  when  coming  home  loaded  on  a  fine  evening. 
iBcvan's  Honey  Bee,  p.  102.) 
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73-75.  Trepida.  "In  high  excitement."  (Compare  note  on 
trepidantia,  iu  verse  dd.y^Spiculaque  exacuunt  rottri*,  **  And'  whet 
their  stings  upon  their  probosces."  This  is  all  an  error,  arising 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  a  bee's  sting.  This  weapon 
never  requires  to  be  'whetted,  and,  if  it  did,  it  could  not  be  reached 
for  that  purpose  by  the  proboscis,  or  totfgue.  The  formidable  instru- 
ment consists  of  an  extensile  sheath,  enclosing  two  needle-sbaped 
darts,  much  finer  than  a  human  hair.  The  latter  can  seldom  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  what  is  usually  taken  for  the  sting 
being  only  the  sheath.  Swammerdain,  however,  could  never  as- 
certain whether  the  bee  can  wound  or  pierce  the  skin  with  the 
sheath  only ;  being  very  sharp,  it  may  possibly  be  used  to  make  the 
first  puncture,  before  the  darts  are  thrust  out.  The  two  darts  are 
distinctly  separate,  even  to  the  base ;  and,  though  so  very  close  to 
one  another,  they  can  be  made  to  act  independently,  for  Swam- 
merdam  has  often  seen  one  thrust  out  farther  than  the  other.  To- 
wards their  extremity,  these  darts  are  armed  with  ten  minute  teeth, 
standing  obliquely,  like  those  of  a  saw,  and  hence  it  happens  that, 
when  they  are  plunged  into  a  bit  of  leather,  or  the  human  skin,  the 
bee  can  seldom  withdraw  them  again.  The  consequence  is,  that 
both  they  and  their  sheath,  with  all  the  parts  connected,  are  forci- 
bly  wrenched  out  of  the  insect's  body,  a  mutilation  which  must 
prove  fatal.    {Insect  Miscellanies^  p.  324.) 

Aptantque  lacertos.  **  And  prepare  their  sinews  (for  the  fight)." 
Lacertos  is  to  be  taken  here  in  a  general  sense,  not  with  any  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  arms  merely,  which  would  form,  as  Voss  well 
remarks,  rather  a  comic  picture. — Ipsa  ad  pratoria.  **  At  the  very 
prietoriom."  The  pretorium  was  the  name  of  the  generars  tent  in 
a  Roman  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the  name  of  the  chief 
Roman  magistrate  was  originally  prcttory  and  not  consul.  The 
term  is  here  used  figuratively  for  the  royal  cell,  the  queen  bee's 
abode. 

77-81.  ErgOi  uhi  ver  nacta  svdum,  &c.  "Therefore,  as  soon  as 
they  have  got  clear  spring  weather  and  an  open  sky ;"  literaUy, 
"  and  open  fields  (of  air),"  t.  «.,  a  sky  fVee  from  clouds,  forming  a 
clear  battle-field  in  which  to  engage.  Observe,  with  regard  to 
ergOy  that  this  particle,  like  sed^  is  sometimes  employed,  when  a 
subject,  which  has  been  interrupted,  is  again  taken  up.  It  here 
resumes  what  had  been  broken  ofiT  by  the  parenthesis  after  ex- 
ierint,  in  verse  67.  {VosSy  ad  loc.)^Concurr%tur ;  athere  in  aUo^  Ac, 
The  asyndeton  here  renders  the  description  a  more  animated  one.— 
Glandis,    According  to  Falladius  (xii.,  14)^  acorns  were  gathered 
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in  the  beginning  oi  Noiremlier,  bj  women  and  ohfldren,  and  were 
laid  np  as  winter  food  for  swine  and  cattle. 

62-^7.  /ptt>  *'  The  leaders  themselves,"  t.  e.,  the  kings,  or,  as 
we  would  say,  the  qneen  bees.  Wagner,  without  any  necessity, 
thinks  that  a  verse  has  fallen  out  between  lines  83  and  83,  because 
there  is,  in  his  opinion,  notfiing  to  which  ip»i  can  properly  refer, 
and  because  the  whole  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  wanting,  as  he 
thinks,  in  concinnity.— ^/nnj^m^iu  alit.  **  With  wings  distinguished 
from  the  rest."  The  wings  of  the  queen  bee  are  short  and  small 
in  proportion,  scarcely  reaching  more 'than  half  the  length  of  the 
abdomen.  This,  however,  is  not  what  the  poet  means ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  assigns  to  his  leaders  wings  of  a  more  conspicuous  char- 
acter, which  18  contrary  to  the  fact.-^FefM»t    **  Elert." 

Utfue  adeo  abnixi  non  cedere^  dec.  "Struggling  obstinately  not  to 
yield,  even  for  so  long  a  time,  until  the  dread  victor,"  dtc. — Hi  nuh- 
tu9  anitnommf  dec.  These  words,  coming  in  after  the  parenthesis, 
refer  back  to  ergo  ubi  ver  nacta,  dtc.,  in  line  77,  and  also,  beyond 
these,  to  Sin  autem  md  jmgnam  eanerint,  in  verse  dl.-^Puluris  esigui 
jaclu,  4tc.  **  Will  cease,'  being  checked  by  the  throwing  (among 
them)  of  a  little  dust."  The  bees,  it  is  thought,  mistake  this  for 
rain,  of  which  they  have,  in  general,  a  great  dislike.  When  bees 
are  disposed  to  stray,  also,  the  throwing  handfuls  of  dust  or  sand 
among  them  will,  on  some  occasiona,  cause  them  to  descend  and 
cluster.  Swarms  have  been  arrested  in  this  way  by  labourers  in 
the  field.     {Sevan's  Honey  Bee,  p.  60.) 

89-90.  Deterior  qui  visue.  "  That  appears  the  worse  of  the  two." 
Deterior  is  opposed  to  melior,  in  verse  92,  the  reference  being  mere- 
ly  to  the  **  worse"  and  the  **  better,"  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  and 
not,  as  some  think,  to  the  vanquished  and  the  victor.  As  regards 
the  precept  itself,  however,  it  is  of  no  value,  being  altogether 
founded  in  error.  The  queen  bees  are  all  the  same  in  appearance, 
except  so  far  as  age  makes  a  difference.  Virgil,  however,  is  not  to 
blame,  but  his  Grecian  authorities. — Nc  prodigiu  obsit.  "  J^st  he 
prove  injurious  as  a  wasteful  devourer,"  t.  e.,  lest  he  do  harm  by 
wasting  the  honey.  There  is  never  more  than  one  queen  regnant 
in  a  hive,  so  that  what  is  here  said  about  putting  to  death  a  rival 
ruler  is  not  at  all  required  on  the  part  of  man.  The  bees  attend  to 
this  matter  themselves.  When  two  or  three  young  queens  escape 
from  the  cells,  where  they  have  been  hatched,  at  the  same  time, 
the  strongest  stings  the  others  to  death,  and  becomes  ruler  of  the 
hive.  So,  again,  when  a  stranger  queen  is  introduced  into  a  hive, 
while  there  is  aheady  a  queen  remaining  there,  both  the  stranger 
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and  the  reigning  queen  are  surrounded  by  the  worllers,  and  the 
cape  of  either  being  thus  prevented,  they  are  aoon  brought  into  eoa« 
tact.  A  battle  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  death  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  other  then  becomes  ruler  of  the  hi^e.^-^Mdior  vaeuA^  dto. 
**  Let  the  better  one  reign  in  a  palace  freed  from  a  rival  ;'*  literal- 
ly, "  in  an  empty  hall/*  i.  «.,  empty  as  regards  a  rival 

91-94.  Alter  erit  mactdit,  &o.  The  ]K)et  now  proceeds  to  state 
bow  the  better  one  of  the  two  may  be  diatiaguished  from  the  inle- 
rior  one.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  poetry,  and  has  no  foundation 
whatever  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  The  error,  how- 
ever, is  not  Yirgirs,  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  thai  of  his  Gre« 
cian  authorities.  Observe  that  dUer  refers  to  the  same  leader  who 
is  styled  meli&r  in  the  next  line.-^ififro  MpuUeuHku.  <*  Overlaid 
with  gold.'*  The  poets  frequently  use  sqtuUere  when  speaking  of 
anything  that  is  overlaid  or  incrusted  with  another  substance. 
(Heyrut  ad  loe.) — Nrnm  duo  sunt  genera,  6lc.  **Tor  there  are  two 
kinds  (of  leaders) :  this  one,  the  better  of  the  two,"  dco.  Observe 
that  hie  melior  refers  back  to  alter.  The  source  of  Virgil's  error 
with  regard  to  the  two  leaders  may  be  found  in  Aristotle  (Hist, 
An.f  ix.,  40.  Compare  the  Qeoponieay  xv.,  2,  l6).~-IUe  horridus  alter. 
The  poet  merely  copies  Aristotle,  who  makes  the  inferior  kind  of 
leader  dark  and  spotted,  and  twice  as  large  as  the  working  bee. 
Some  think  that  the  drone,  or  male  bee,  is  erroneonsly  meant.-^ 
Ijatam  alvum.  This  is  meant  to  be  indicative  of  a  glutton,  who 
feeds  upon  the  produce  of  another's  labour.  The  abdoinen  of  the 
drone  (supposing  that  the  poet  has  one  in  vtew  here)  is  mnoh  broad* 
er  than  that  of  either  the  queen  or  working  bee. 

95-103.  Ita  corpora  plehie.  Another  error.  The  working  bees  are 
all  alike.  The  eaptaine,  as  they  are  termed,  with  their  light-colour- 
ed top-knots  on  the  centre  of  their  frontlets,  j^annot  be  meant  here, 
since  they  are  only  few  in  number,  and  seen  occaaionally ;  neither 
can  the  poet  refer  to  what  are  called  black  bees ;  for  these  are  only 
casual  inmates  of  the  hive,  and  are  soon  expelled  by  the  workers. 
Pliny,  indeed,  divides  bees  into  wild  and  tame,  and  makes  the  for- 
mer rough,  in  their  appearance ;  but  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  Yir- 
gil's  meaning — TSirpee  horrent.  <*  Have  an  ugly  roughness." — Pulr 
vere  aJb  alto,  "  From  a  dusty  road ;"  literally,  *<  from  deep  dust."— 
Et  eicco  terram  epuit,  &c.  "  And,  thirating,  spits  the  dirt  out  of  his 
mouth."  (Compare  Voas :  *<  Scaub  ausspeit.")  This  singular  com- 
parison is  somewhat  aoltened  down  by  Sotbeby :  <<  Who  spits  with 
fiery  lip  the  dust  away." 

Ardentea  auro,  dtc.    **  Glittf ling  as  to  their  bodies  covered  all 
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over  with  gold  and  equal  spots,"  i.  c,  their  bodies  glittering  with 
golden  spots  of  equal  size  and  appearance.  Virgil  here  follows  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  {Hitt.  An.^  ix.,  40. — Compare  Colum.t  ix.,  3, 
2 ;  and  Varro,  R.  R.^  iii.»  16, 19).  If,  however,  the  description  givea 
by  Aristotle  suits  any  kind  of  bee,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  species 
of  the  genus  Anikidiumf  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  hive  bee, 
and  has  a  series  of  bright  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. Aristotle's  language  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  work- 
ing bee  of  the  hive.  This  insect  has  always  one  and  tbe  same  ap- 
pearance. It  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  approaching  to  black,  and 
the  head  has  black  hair  on  the  vertex.  The  legs  are  black,  and 
the  plants  of  the  hinder  legs  are  transversely  striated  qn  the  inner 
side. — Hac  potior  soboUs.  Untrue,  of  course,  as  will  appear  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  note. 

Cali  tempore  eerto,  "  At  certain  seasons  of  the  sky,"  t.  e.,  of  the 
year.  The  seasons  here  alluded  to  are  spring  and  autumn.  (Con- 
sult note  on  verse  321.) — Liguida.  "  Pure."— £/  durum  Baceki,  dtc. 
"  And  fitted  to  overcome  the  harsh  taste  of  wiue."  When  the  wine 
was  deficient  in  saccharine  quality,  it  was  mixed  with  honey,  and 
was  then  called  olvoueXiy  fuXirlrifg ;  and,  in  Latin,  mulsum.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary  hero  Aristteus,  and 
was  considered  roost  perfect  and  palatable  when  made  of  some 
rough,  old  wine,  such  as  Massic  or  Falernian,  and  new  Attic  hon- 
ey. The  proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponica,  were  four,  by 
measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  honey ;  and  various  spices  and  per- 
fumes, such  as  myrrh,  cassia,  costum,  roalobatbrum,  nard,  and  pep- 
per, might  be  added.  MuUum  was  considered  the  most  appropriate 
draught  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  was,  therefore,  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast  began.  Another 
kind  of  mulsum  was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  very  rich  fruit  sirap,  in  no  way 
allied  to  wine.  {Plin.,  H.  iV.,  xiv.,  4;  xxii.,  4. — Geopon.,  viii.,  26. 
— Isid.t  Orig.j  xx.,  3,  ^  11.) 

103-108.  Aty  quum  incerta  volani,  dec.  This  paragraph  treats  of 
the  means  to  prevent  the  bees  from  leaving  their  situations. — Con- 
terknuntqiu  favos.  **  And  contemn  their  combs,"  t.  e.y  disdain  work, 
and  leave  their  labours  in  filling  the  combs  unfinished.  —  Frigida 
iecta.  "  Their  (in  consequence)  cooled  abodes,"  i.  e.,  cooled,  be- 
cause abandoned  by  the  bees.  The  temperature  of  insects  not 
gregarious  is  generally  that  of  the  medium  which  they  inhabit ; 
but  bees  possess  the  power,  not  only  of  preserving  a  higher  temper- 
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atare  during  the  coldest  months  of  winter,  but  of  raising  that  tem- 
perature under  particular  circumstances.  Experiments  have  clear- 
ly shown  that  this  is  accomplished  by  the  increased  activity  of  their 
respiratory  organs.  Juch,  a  German,  plunged  a  thermometer  into 
a  beehive  in  the  winter,  and  saw  the  mercury  stand  27  degrees 
higher  than  it  did  in  the  open  air.  Hunter  found  the  heat  of  a  hive 
vary  from  73°  to  84°  Fahrenheit ;  and  Huber,  who  says  that,  in  a 
pro^erous  hive,  the  thermometer  in  winter  commonly  stands  at 
from  86°  to  88°,  and  in  summer  between  95°  and  97°,  states  that 
he  has  observed  it  on  some  occasions  to  rise  suddenly  from  92°  to 
above  104°.     {BevatCs  Honey  Bee,  p.  98.) 

Tu  regibtu  alas,  &c.  Modern  experiments  fully  confirm  what  is 
here  said,  excepting,  of  course,  the  allusion  to  a  plurality  of  sov- 
ereigns. The  extent,  indeed,  of  the  bees'  loyalty  to  their  queen  is 
80  great,,  that  when  a  person  gets  possession  of  her,  he  can  cause 
a  swarm  to  settle  wherever  he  pleases,  or  confine  it  to  any  particu- 
lar spot.  {Bevan^  p.  bl.y^^Vellere  signa.  "To  pluck  up  the  stand- 
ards." An  allusion  to .  Roman  discijlfine.  When  they  pitched 
their  camp  they  stuck  their  military  ensigns  into  the  ground,  and 
plucked  them  forth  again  when  they  broke  up  their  encampment. 

109-116.  Inmteni  horti,  ''Let  gardens  (also)  invite."  Other 
means  are  now  stated  of  preventing  their  departure. <:-£/,  custosfu- 
rum,  &c.  "  And  let  the  protection  of  the  Hellespontic  Priapus,  that 
guards  against  thieves  and  birds,  armed  with  his  willow  scythe,  pre- 
serve them  from  harm."  Observe  that  HeUesponliaci  hUela  Priapi 
is  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  HeUesporUiacus  Priapus,  and  custos  to  qua 
eustedit.  Priapus  was  a  rural  deity,  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
Lampsacus,  a  city  on  the  Hellespont.  He  was  not,  as  is  supposed 
by  some,  from  the  employment  usually  assigned  him  by  the  Romans, 
after  they  had  adopted  his  worship,  merely  the  god  of  gardens,  but 
of  fruitfulness  in  general.  Hence  bees  are  also  placed  under  his 
care,  and  these  he  protects  by  driving  away  the  birds.  He  was  usu- 
ally represented  with  a  sickle  or  short  scythe  in  his  hand,  made  of 
wood.  Hence  Maligna  is  here,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  general 
epithet  ligned. 

Thymum.  Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  wild  thyme.  Hence 
Mount  Hymettus,  in  Attica,  which  is  covered  almost  everywhere 
with  wild  thyme  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  has  always  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  bees,  and  famed  for  its  honey.— Feraces  plantas. 
"  Fruitful  trees. " — Et  amicos  irriget  imbres.  "  And  bedew  them  with 
friendly  showers,"  i.  <,,  water  them  well  by  means  of  irrigating 
Streams  from  springs  or  rivers.    Observe  the  construction  here  of 
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irrigo  with  the  accusative  of  imber,  in  place  of  armeU  irriget  imbri^ 
hus  plantas.  A  similar  construction  occurs  in  Cato,  R.  R.,  S6: 
"  Amurcam  irrigare  ad  arbores."  Hence  the  expressions  fans  irrigu* 
ust  and  aqua  irrigtut, — Jmhres.  Employed  here  in  a  general  sense 
for  water. 

116-124.  Atque  equidem,  &c.  The  poet,  having  mentioned  the 
advantage  of  gardens  with  respect  to  bees,  takes  occasion  to  speak 
of  them  cursorily,  but  in  language  so  appropriate  and  beauttftil,  that 
every  reader  must  wish  he  had  expatiated  on  the  subject. — Extreme 
nijam  tubjlne  labomm,  &c.  *' Were  I  not  now  furling  my  sails  at 
the  very  close  of  my  labours."     TVoAam,  for  contraham.    (Compare 

f 

Lucretius,  vi.,  966 :  "  Ignis  coria  et  eamem  trahit  et  conducit  in  unum") 
— Pingues.  **  Rich,"  i.  «.,  productive. — Biferique  rosaria  PcBsti. 
**  And  the  rose-beds  of  the  twice-bearing  Ptestum."  Paestum,  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  Posidonia,  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  or  Neptune,  was 
a  city  of  Lucania,  below  the  River  Silarus,  and  not  far  from  the 
western  coast.  It  was  famed  for  its  roses,  which  bloomed  twice  a 
year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn ;  and  hence  the  roses  of  Paestum  be- 
came proverbial  with  the  poets.  In  modern  times,  the  Rosa  Indica, 
or  Chinese  Rose,  far  exceeds  this,  since  it  blossoms  six  or  eight 
times  in  the  year.  It  is  found  wild  in  China,  about  Canton,  and 
was  brought  to  England  in  1789. — Quoque  modo  potis,  &c.  *'  And 
how  endives,  and  banks  green  with  celery,  delighted  in  the  rills 
drunk  by  them,"  t.  e.j  in  drinking  the  rills.  Observe  that  poius, 
though  commonly  active,  is  here  eifiployed  in  a  passive  sense ;  and 
compare  Horace,  Od.,  iii.,  16,  ult. — Intuha.  Consult  note  on  Georg., 
i.,  120. — Apio,  There  were  various  kinds  of  apium  (in  Greek,  aiXi- 
vov).  The  one  meant  here  is  the  Apium  palustre,  or  celery,  wiiiok 
delights  in  wet  situations. 

Tortusque  per  herbam,  dec.  **  And  how  the  melon,  winding  along 
the  grass,  swells  into  a  belly>"  The  melon  is  meant  here,  not^he 
cucumber.  The  term  cueumis,  like  oIkvoc,  or  altcvc,  in  Greek,  eom- 
prebends  not  only  the  cucumber  (cucumis  agrestis,  fftxvc  aypioc),  but 
also  the  melon  (aUvc  ^f^cpog,  edudiuo^,  oiref^ariac).  In  the  classifi- 
cation of  Linnaeus,  also,  the  melon  and  the  cucumber  both  fall  under 
the  general  head  of  eucumis,  the  former  being  the  cucumis  melo, 
{Voss,  ad  loc.)'-8era  eomantem  ridrcissum.  "  The  late-flowering  daf- 
fodil." Sera  is  here  used  adverbially  for  sere,  as  in  Oeorg,,  iii,  600» 
erebra  for  erebro.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  nareis* 
sus  of  the  ancients  is  some  species  of  that  which  we  now  call  nar- 
cissus, or  daffodil.  The  only  difficulty,  however,  attending  this  de- 
termination is,  that  the  species  of  dafibdil  known  among  us  flower 
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early  in  the  spring,  and  seldom  later  than  May ;  whereas  Theophras- 
tus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny  place  their  season  in  September.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  in  Greece  these  flowers  may  appear  much 
later  in  the  year.  Busbequius  says  he  was  presented  with  daffo- 
dils near  Constantinople  in  December.  Tournefort  found  the  yel- 
low daffodil  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  in  December, 
and  another  sort,  about  the  same  time,  near  Ephesus.  {Martyn,  ad 
loc.) 

Aut  flexi  vimen  acanthi.  **  Or  the  twiggy  branch  of  the  flexible 
acanthus."  The  term  ojcanthut  here  may  be  best  interpreted  of  the 
spinous  kinds  of  broom.  (Compare  note  on  verse  137.) — PallenUs 
hederas.  Consult  note  on  Eclog.f  iii.,  39. — Amantes  littora  myrto9. 
Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  \\%. 

125-129.  Sub  CSbalicB  turribus  altis.  **  Beneath  the  lofty  towers 
of  QBbalia.'*  By  GBbalia  is  meant  Tarentum,  in  Magna  Grsecia, 
founded  by  Phalantus,  who  led  thither  a  colony  from  Sparta,  of 
which  city  CEbalus  was  one  of  the  ancient  kings.  Heyne,  follow- 
ing merely  Arusianus  Messius,  reads  ards  for  altis,  but  this  latter, 
which  is  the  common  reading,  is  defended  by  Voss  {ad  loc.)  and 
Weichert  {Comment,  de  Tit.,  Scptim.,  &c.,  p.  8),  and  restored  by 
Wagner. — Galasus.  A  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  bay  of 
Tarentum.  The  poets  have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  fed  on  its  fertile  banks,  whose 
fleeces  were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  by  bathing  in  the  stream. 
{Mart.,  Ep,,  ii.,  43 ;  iv.,  28.^Horat.,  Od.,  ii.,  6,  10.) 

Corycium  senem.  "An  old  man  of  Corycus."  Corycus  was  a 
small  town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  the  seacoast,  and  to  the  east  of 
Seleucia  Trachea.  The  adjacent  country  was  famed  for  its  saffron. 
It  has  been  asked  how  the  old  man  of  Corycus  came  into  Italy. 
The  answer  is,  that  Pompey*  at  the  close  of  the  war  against  the 
Cilician  pirates,  had  transported  to  Dyme  in  Achaia,  and  to  Cala- 
bria in  Italy,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cilicia,  including 
many  of  the  people  of  Corycus,  of  whom  this  old  man  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one.  Some,  however,  think  that,  as  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  is  celebrated  by  the  poet  for  his  skill  in  garden- 
ing, and  as  the  Cilicians,  in  general,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  on 
thi^  same  account,  the  epithet  '*  Corycius'*  may  be  merely  meant  as 
a  complimentary  one.  {Voss,  ad  loc.}—Relicti  ruris.  "Of  aban- 
doned ground,"  t.  e.,  of  ground  which,  on  account  of  its  unproduc- 
tive nature,  had  been  allowed  to  lie  waste  and  without  an  owner. 
— Necfertilis  ilia  juvencis,  6lc,  "  Nor  was  that  soil  rich  enough  for 
the  labours  of  oxen,  nor  fit  for  pasture,"  dtp.    Observe  here  the 
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employment  ofseget,  in  a  general  sense,  for  solum^  or  anmm.- 
vends.    Literally,  "  for  steers,"  t.  «.,  for  the  plough. 

130-132.  Hie  rarum  tamen,  &c.  "  And  yet  he,  planting  pot-herbs 
wide  apart  in  rows,  within  a  hedge  of  thorns,"  &c.  -Observe  that 
rarum  does  not  mean  here,  as  some  suppose,  a  few  scattered  ones, 
which  would  be  strange  gardening,  but  standing  wide  apart  in  reg- 
ular rows.  {Vo89,  ad  /ac.)— P»*«n«t*.  Compare  Georg.,  ii.,  346.— 
Albapie  lilia.  The  white  lilies  are  those  which  were  most  celebra- 
ted and  best  known  among  the  ancients.  Theophrastns  speaks  of 
red  lilies  only  by  hearsay.  —  Verbenas,  The  verbenat  whence  the 
English  name  vervain  is  derived,  was  a  sacred  plant  among  the 
Romans.  -^  Veseumque  papaver,  **  And  the  small-grained  poppy.** 
Veseum  is  here  equivalent  to  tenui  grano.  (Compare  Georg.,  iii., 
176.) 

Animo.  This  is  the  true  reading,  not  animism  as  the  common 
text  has  it.  Compare  the  remark  of  Wagner :  "  Bene  animo ; 
nee  unquam  de  mente  et  senientia  animi  jUurali,  sed  animus  singulari 
numero.** 

134-138.  Carpere.  Historical  infinitive  for  earpehat. — Saxa  rum- 
peret.  Compare  Georg.,  iii.,  363. — lUe  eomam  moUis,  dec.  We  have 
restored  the  common  reading,  for  which  Heinsius,  Yoes,  and 
Heyne  read  "  lUe  eomam  mollis  jam  tondebat  hyacinthi ;"  translating 
eomam,  therefore,  "  the  flower,"  whereas  in  the  common  lection  it 
means  *<  foliage."  By  the  acanthus  is  here  meant,  not  the  brank- 
ursine,  as  most  commentators  suppose,  but,  as  before  remarked 
(note  on  verse  123),  the  spinous  kinds  of  broom,  the  foliage  of  which 
the  aged  Corycian  shears  for  the  benefit  of  his  bees.  {Classical 
Museum,  No.  vii.,  p  9.) — JEstatem  seram,  "The  late  summer," 
t.  e.,  slow-coming. 

13d-143.  Ergo  apihus  fatis,  &c.  **  This  same  one,  therefore, 
was  the  first  to  abound  with  pregnant  bees,"  &c.  For  the  error 
committed  by  the  poet,  in  the  expression  "  apibus  fctHs,*^  consult 
remarks  on  the  queen  bee,  as  the  great  mother  of  the  hive,  in  the 
note  on  verse  56. — Tilia.  Columella,  contrary  to  all  other  author- 
ity, says  that  limes  are  hurtful  to  bees. — Quotque  infiore  novo,  &c. 
<*  And  with  as  many  fruits  as  the  fertile  tree  had  clothed  itself  in 
early  blossom,"  i.  e.,  whatever  the  promise  of  fruit  from  the  blos- 
som.— Ille  etiam  seras,  dec.  **  He  also  transplanted  into  rows  the 
far-grown  elms,"  i.  e.,  elms  of  considerable  growth  and  size.  The 
elm  certainly  bears  transplantation  at  a  later  period  than  most 
other  trees.  {Valpy,  ad  loc.y—Spiiufs.  " The  wild  plum-trees." — 
Jamque  ministrantem,  dec.    <*And  the  plane-tree  now  spreading 
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fbrth  a  deep  shade  for  those  who  drink  (beneath)."  The  plane-tree 
18  remarkable  for  its  broad  leaves.  In  all  that  has  just  been  said, 
the  old  man's  skill  is  meant  to  be  commended :  the  elms  were  far 
grown ;  the  pear-tree  was  of  a  hard  substance ;  the  wild  plums  al- 
ready  bore  fruit ;  the  phines  were  of  sufficient  aise  to  shade  per-  ' 
sons  sitting  under  them.  His  skill  and  success  in  remoTing  trees 
of  advanced  age  proved  him,  therefore,  to  be  an  experienced 
planter.    {Valpy,  ad  loe.) 

149-152.  Nunc  agty  dee.  Here  the  poet  begins  to  speak  of  the 
polity  of  the  bees,  by  which  aH  their  actions  contribute  to  the  pub* 
lie  good.  He  tells  us,  in  this  passage,  that  Jupiter  bestowed  this 
extraordinary  quality  on  the  bees  as  a  reward  U>t  the  service  which 
they  rendered  him,  when  an  infant,  by  feeding  him  with  their  hon- 
ey, in  the  cave  where  he  was  concealed  from  the  devouring  jaws 
of  his  father  Saturn. — AddidU.  This  word  implies  that  these  pecu- 
liar natures  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  bees,  but  were  added 
by  the  favour  of  Jupiter. — Pro  qua  merctde.  "  For  which  reward,'? 
i.  e.,  the  reward  for  which.  The  plain  construction  would  have 
been  pro  mercede  ejus,  quod  eum  puerum  olim  psMnm/,  "  as  a  reward 
for  this,  namely,  that  they  fed  him  when  a  boy,'*  dtc  The  allusion 
is  to  the  fable  of  Oybele's  concealment  of  Jupiter  in  a  cave  of  the 
Dictean  mountain,  in  Orete^  when  his  father-Saturn  sought  to  de- 
vour him.  The  Curetes,  in  order  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  infant 
cries,  set  up  a  clashing  of  cymbals.  The  noise  attracted  a  swarm 
of  bees  to  thecaVe,  and  their  honey  nourished  the  infant.  Hence, 
according  to  the  poets,  the  origin  of  ringing.  The  reward  be- 
stowed upon  them  for  this  service  was  not  the  art  of  making  and 
collecting  honey,  for,  according  to  the  legend,  they  knew  this  al- 
ready ;  but  it  was  their  social  principle,  their  habits  of  subordina- 
tion, pursuit  of  a  common  object,  and  division  of  labour,  ]^raits  which 
distinguish  them  lh)m  solitary  bees,  and  on  account  of  which  Aris- 
totle styles  them  ^  icoXtrtKd.    {Valpy^  ^d  loe.) 

153-164.  CommuneM  gnalot.  **  Offspring  in  common."  Untrue, 
of  course. — Consonia  teeta  urbit.  **  The  buildings  of  a  city  that  are 
shared  in  common."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wunderlich : 
**  Tecta  consortia  sunt  quet  cmnmum  possessione  tenentur^  ut  haredi- 
ias  fratrum  germanorum.^'^Magnis  Ugibus.  **  Stringent  laws." — 
Certos  PauUes.  '*  A  fixed  abode." — In  medium.  Consult  note  on 
Georg.,  i.,  127.— Fierii  inv^fHanif  dtc.  "  Are  intent  on  collecting 
food,  and,  by  settled  agreement,  are  employed  in  the  fields."  Ob- 
serve that  tietu  (literally,  **  for  food")  is  the  old  fonn  of  the  dative 
for  tichU.^-^Septa.    **The  Miclosores." — Nardssi  lacrimam.    The 
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flower  of  the  daffodil  forais  a  cup  or  calyx,  imd  Ibe  sweet  drop  con- 
tained in  this  was  fabled  to  be  one  of  the  tears  of  the  young  Nar- 
cissus, who  pined  away  until  he  was  ebanged  into  this  flower, — 
Lentum  glmUn.  *'  The  viscotts  bee-f  Ine.''  This  is  only  another 
name  for  propolis,  or,  at  least,  of  one  of  the  three  varieties  of  it 
mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

Prima  fmt  funiamina*  Pliny  calls  the  first  foundation  of  the 
combs  commo«t#,  a  gammy  substance,  by  which  he  means  one  of  the 
tarieties  of  propolis  (H.  N.,tI,  7).  The  true  foundation,  how- 
ever, is  laid  with  wax,  impregnated  with  a  frothy  liquid  supplied 
by  the  tongue  of  the  insect.  Propoha  is  employed  in  attaching  the 
combs  to  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  dwelling. — SusptndunL  This  ia 
correct.  Bees  always  work  downwaid,  suspending  their  comb  from 
the  top  of  the  hive. — Adidtot  tdMcutUjatutT  If  this  refers,  as  it 
probably  does,  to  the  leading  forth  of  new  swarms,  it  is  incorrect, 
since  they  are  each  led  forth  by  a  queen-bee. — Stipant.  *'  Stow 
dosely  away." 

165-167.  Sorti,  The  old  form  of  the  ablative,  in  place  of  sorte. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  others,  though 
Heyne  states  that  he  sees  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be  taken 
as  a  dative.  Voss  is  in  favour  of  this  latter  case.  The  ablative, 
however,  is  decidedly  preferable.  (Consult  Dra^MtiorcA,  ad  SU, 
JtaL,  vii.,  369— #*orfrtf0r,  ad  lAteret.^  i.,  VH .y^Speculantwr  aquag  et 
nohila  eati.  The  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  bees  to- 
wards th^  hive  often  aflbrd  a  hint,  to  the  observer  of  their  proceed- 
ings, that  a  storm  is  at  hand,  of  which  he  has  received  no  intimar 
tion  from  any  other  quarter.  That  bees  can  foresee  bad  weather, 
is  a  fact  beyond  denial ;  though  we  know  not  through  the  medium 
of  what  sense  that  faculty  is  exerted.  We  ere  oiten  surprised  to 
find,  even  with  a  promising  appearaace  of  the  sky,  their  labours  sud- 
denly cease,  and  that  those  which  are  abroad  hurry  home  in  such 
crowds  that  the  door  is  too  small  for  their  admission.  Sot  on  ' 
strictly  examining  the  heavens,  we  may  dison-n  seme  small  and 
distant  clouds,  which,  insensibly  collecting,  soon  afler  desoend  in 
rain.  If  bees  wander  far  from  home,  and  do  not  return  till  late  in 
the  evening,  it  is  a  prognostic  to  be  depended  on,  that  the  fol- 
lovring  day  wOl  be  fine ;  but  if  they  remain  near  their  habitatioasy 
and  be  seen  frequently  going  and  returning,  although  no  indication 
of  wet  should  be  disi^overable,  clouds  will  soon  arise,  and  rain  come 
on.    {Bevan*s  Honey  Bee,  p.  104.) 

168-169.  Ignavum,  fttcos,  &c.    These  are  the  drones,  or  male 
bees,  which,  after  subserving  the  purposes  of  fecundation,  are  ei- 
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tber  massacred  by  the  workers,  or  driven  oat  of  the  bive.  After  the 
swarming  season  is  over,  namely,  towards  the  end  of  July  (in  dry 
snmmers,  sooner),  a  general  massacre  of  the  drones  takes  ptace. 
The  business  of  fecundation  being  now  completed,  tfaey  are  regard- 
ed as  useless  consumers  of  the  fmits  of  others'  tobow.  Many^ 
however,  appear  to  be  merely  expelled,  or  disabled  in  their  wings. 
(Bevan*8  Honey  Bee^  p.  22.) 

170-175.  Ac  vehtti,  &c.  The  poet  compares  the  labovr  of  the 
bees  to  that  of  the  Cyclopes  in  forging  thundOr-bolts ;  and  then 
speaks  of  the  various  offices  which  are  assigned  to  these  political 
insects  in  their  form  of  government,  and  of  the  cautions  they  nse 
in  defending  themselves  against  rising  winds. — LenHt  moMtU.  **  Out 
of  the  masses  of  metal  rendered  malleable  by  heating. "-^TcMrtmt. 
"Of  buirs  hide." — Kedduntque.  "And  give  back  again." — Loot. 
*;Into  the  water  of  the  trough.*'— iG/na.  One  of  the  workshops 
of  Vurcan,  according  to  the  poets. — In  numerum.  "  In  regular  ca- 
dence." 

177-179.  Cecropias  innatus  apes,  &c.  **  Does  the  innate  love  of 
gain  prompt  the  Cecropian  bees,  each  in  his  distinct  office."  By 
"  Cecropian,"  which  is  here  merely  an  ornamenlal  epithet,  is  meant 
"  Attic,"  from  Cecrbps,  the  earliest  monarch  of  the  country  aAer 
Ogyges ;  and  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ath- 
ens, was  celebrated  throughout  Greece. — Grandavis  oppida  eura. 
This,  of  course,  is  mere  poetry,  and  has  no  foundation  in  reality .-« 
Munire  favos.  The  cells  containing  honey  in  daily  consumption  re- 
main open ;  while  those  which  are  stored  for  winter  consumption 
are  closed  with  wax. — Dctdala.    *'  Ingeniously  constructed." 

180-183.  Minores.  This  is  true  of  the  working  bees  in  general, 
not  merely  of  the  younger  ones. — Crura  thymo  plencB.  **  Loaded  as  to 
their  thighs  with  thyme."  The  bees  return  home  loaded  with  fari- 
na and  propolis,  not  with  the  mountain  or  wild  thyme  itself.  Aa 
regards  the  hollows,  or  baskets,  on  their  thighs,  in  which  they  con- 
vey these,  consult  note  on  verse  l.-^Pascuntur  et  arbuta  passim, 
&c.  On  the  subject  of  bee  pasturage,  consult  Sevan,  Honey  Bee^  p. 
25,  segq.  The  willow,  in  particular,  yields  an  abundance  of  honey. 
So,  also,  the  common  lime-tree  {Tilta  Europaa).  The  kowno  honey, 
in  high  repute,  is  extracted  almost  exclusively  from  the  flowers  of 
the  lime-tree.  So  celebrated  is  this  honey,  that  dealers  are  said  to 
imitate  it  by  bleaching  common  honey  by  steam. 

Casiam.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  213. — Croeumqtte  ruheniem. 
The  petal  of  the  saffron  flower  is  purple,  but  the  three  divisions  of 
the  style,  which  are  the  only  parts  in  use,  are  of  the  colour  ctf 
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fire. — Ferrugineos.     **  ]>eep>ooloured."    (Consult  note  on  Eclog.<, 
ii.,  18.) 

184-190.  Onvnibus  una  quUs  operunit  &c.  "  There  is  to  all  one 
common  respite  from  toils,  to  all  one  common  labouring.*' — Vesper. 
"The  evening  star."— Citran/.  "They  refresh."— 5o»i<«*.  "A 
murmuring  noise." — Mussant.  "They  hum." — SiUtur  in  noctem^ 
&c.  "  They  are  silent  for  the  night,  and  a  deep  sleep,  peculiarly 
their  own,  takes  possession  of  their  wearied  limbs."  Observe  the 
force  of  swu ;  a  sleep  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  from  their 
previous  exertions,  and  one  peculiar,  at  the  same  time,  to  so  mi- 
nute a  race.  That  the  bee  sleeps,  seems  evident  from  the  almost 
motionless  quietude  of  the  workers,  which  often  occurs  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  together,  each  bee  inserting  her  head  and  thorax 
into  a  cell,  where  she  might  be.  supposed  to  be  dead,  were  it  not 
for  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  segments  of  her  abdomen. 
The  drones,  while  reposing,  do  not  enter  the  cells,  but  cluster  b& 
tween  the  combs,  and  sometimes  remain  without  stirring  for  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours.  Ruber  says,  that  he  has  seen  the  workers, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  apparently  wearied  with  exer- 
tion, insert  half  their  bodies  into  the  empty  cells,  and  remain  there, 
as  if  taking  a  nap,  for  half  an  hour  or  longer ;  at  night  they  regu- 
larly muster  in  a  sleep-like  silence.  This  state  of  repose  may  oHen 
.be  witnessed  in  those  cells  which  are  situated  against  the  windows 
of  a  hive,  where  the  glass  forms  one  side  of  the  cells.  Here,  du- 
ring the  busy  and  fatiguing  season  qf  honey  gathering,  tlie  bees 
may  be  observed  lying  at  full  length,  their  heads  at  the  bottom, 
and  every  limb,  apparently,  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  while  their  lit- 
,tle  bodies  may  be  seen  gently  heaving  by  the  process  of  respiration. 
{Bevan*s  Horuy  Bee,  p.  105.) 

191-197.  Nee  vera  a  sUibulis,  &,c.  Consult  note  on  verse  166. 
,-^Aut  credunt  cado.  "  Or  i^ace  any  confidence  in  a  serene  sky." — 
Circum  ....  sub  mmnibtis.  Yoss  renders  this  "  dicht  um  die  Mau- 
.ern;^*  it  should  rather  be  **ring8um  an  den  Mauern"  {Hand,  Tur- 
sell.,  ii.,  p.  53.)— £/  sape  lapillos,  &,c.  "  And  ofltimes  take  up  little 
stones,  as  boats  that,  totter  on  the  tossing  wave  take  ballast."  The 
ancients,  not  content  with  admiring  the  actual  qualities  and  instincts 
of  the  hive-bee,  imagined  others  to  which  it  had  no  just  preten- 
sions. Seeing  bees  flying  with  little  gravel  stones,  the  older  nat- 
ural ista  (as,  for  example,  Aristotle,  whom  Virgil  here  copies)  thought 
that  they  did  so  to  prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  wind. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  these  instances,  the  mason-bee 
was  mistaken  for  the  hive-bee.    The  mason -bee  collects  together 
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a  sufficient  number  of  grains  of  sand  to  form  a  heap  of  the  size  of 
a  small  shot,  and  then  cements  the  mass  together  with  a  viscid 
liquor  ejected  upon  it  from  the  mouth.  With  the  grayel  and  ce- 
ment it  mixes  a  little  earth,  which  renders  the  whole  firmer  and 
more  tenacious.  The  little  pellet  of  well-tempered  mortar,  thus 
formed,  is  instantly  conyeyed  by  the  bee  to  the  spot  selected  for 
the  nest,  where  the  foundation  is  formed  by  a  circle  of  these  little 
balls  deposited  in  regular  succession.    {Insect  Architecturty  p.  93.) 

198-203.  Quod  nee  eancubiiu  indulgent,  &c.  The  ancients  seem 
to  have  been  very  solicitous  to  establish  for  the  bees  a  character  of 
inviolable  chastity.  As  regards  the  true  parentage  of  the  tenants  of 
the  hive,  consult  note  on  verse  66. — Verum  ipsa  e  foliis  natos,  d&c. 
'*  But  they  themselves  gather  their  young  with  their  mouth  from 
leaves  and  sweet  herbs.''  By  foliis  the  poet  appears  to  mean  the 
petals,  or  leaves  of  flowers ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  parts 
of  fructification  in  flowers.  Aristotle  gravely  states,  that  the  ol- 
ive, the  cerinthus,  and  some  other  plants  have  the  property  of  gen- 
erating young  bees  from  their  purest  juices  !  {Hist.  An.f  v.,  22.) — 
Parvosque  Quirites,  "  And  the  little  citizens."  A  beautifully  play- 
ful application  of  a  grave  term,  designating  the  citizens  of  the  Ro- 
man state,  and  here  the  young  tenants  of  the  hive. — Aulasque  et 
eerea  regna  refingunt.  ''And  repair  their  palaces  and  wazea 
realms,"  u  e.,  by  means  of  pollen,  &c.  Observe  that  by  cerea  regna 
are  meant  not  the  mere  combs,  as  some  suppose,  but  the  hives 
themselves. 

203-206.  Sttpt  etiam  duris,  &c.  Verses  203,  204,  and  205,  are 
generally  regarded  a^out  of  place.  Since,  however,  no  very  suit- 
able place  can  be  found  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  Wagner 
thinks  that  Virgil  wrote  them  in  the  margin  after  the  Georgics 
were  completed,  and  that  from  the  margin  they  eventually  found 
their  way  into  the  text. — Duns  in  cotibus.  "Among  the  flinty 
focka.*^ -—Altrivere.  "  Have  they  bruised."  The  result  of  their 
eager  and  strenuous  performance  of  duty,  as  stated  in  verse  206. 
— UUroque  animam,  dec.  "  And  voluntarily  yielded  up  life  beneath 
their  burden."~-Tan^ti«  amtfrflorum,  dec.  As  an  additional  illustra^ 
tion  of  this,  it  is  remarked  by  Huber,  that  when  the  lime-tree  and 
black  grain  blossom,  they  brave  even  the  rain,  depart  before  sun- 
rise, and  return  later  than  ordinary. 

206-209.  Ergo  ipsas  quamvis,  dec.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  term  of  the  bee's  life,  was  extremely  vague  and  in- 
definite. The  length  of  life  allotted  by  them  to  the  working  bee 
was  from  seven  to  ten  years.    In  later  times,  writers  on  bees  have 
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regarded  it  as  not  much  exceeding  a  year ;  but  the  notions  of  both 
ancients  and  moderns  upon  this  subject  have  been  purely  conjec- 
tural. Indeed y  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
length  of  life  which  the  former  seem  to  have  attributed  to  individ- 
ual bees  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  existence  of  each  bee  com- 
munity; though  the' language  they  make  use  of  fully  justifies  the 
former  construction,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Columella,  who 
clearly  regarded  the  ten  years  as  applicable  to  the  latter.  From  a 
number  of  experiments,  Be  van  infers  ihat  the  life  of  the  working 
bee  is  extended  to  about  six  months ;  that  of  the  drone  to  about 
four  months.     {Honey  BeCy  p.  108.) 

Neque  enim  plus  septimat  &c.  "  For  neither  is  more  than  the 
seventh  summer  prolonged  (for  them).'*  Plus  is  here  Anr  plusquam. 
— Multosque  per  annos,  &c.  Compare  the  curious  account  given 
of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  under  the  leads  of  the  study  of 
Ludovicus  Vives,  in  Oxford,  who  was  appointed  professor  of  rhet- 
oric in  that  University,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  bees.  These  bees  and  their  posterity,  which 
were  always  known  by  the  name  of  Vives^s  bees,  kept  possession 
from  1520  to  1630,  in  which  year  a  decay  of  the  leads  caused  them 
to  be  disturbed,  when  they  were  found  to  have  stored  an  almost 
incredible  mass  of  honey.  —  Et  avi  numerantur  avorum.  *'And 
grandsires  of  grandsires  are  numbered,"  t.  e.,  they  can  number 
grandsires  of  grandsires. 

210-211.  Praterea  regem,  &c.  On  the  respect  paid  by  bees 
to  their  sovereign,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  consult  Be- 
van^  Honey  Bee,  p.  51 ;  and,  among  the  ancient  writers,  JElian^  v., 
11. — Plin..,  H.  N.,  xi.,  17. — Non  sic.  •*  Not  w^ith  so  much  rever- 
ence."— JEgyptus.  The  Egyptians  are  well  known  to  have  held 
their  monarchs  in  the  highest  veneration.  {Consult  WUhnsont 
▼ol.  i.»  p.  ^bl.y^Ingens  Lydia.  Lydia  is  here  called  "great,''  not 
80  much  with  reference  to  other  nations,  as  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  Croesus,  its  well-known  kiijg. — Hydaspes.  The  Hydaspes, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  river  of  India,  and  empties  into  the  Indus. 
As  it  rose,  however,  in  that  part  of  the  Persian  territories  (the 
country  of  Paropamisus)  which  bordered  upon  India,  it  is  here 
called  "Median"  (t.  e.,  Persian),  and  is  meant  to  indicate  tho  Per- 
sian empire  generally.    {John,  ad  loc.) 

212-218.  Mens  omnilnu  una  est.  "There  is  one  mind  nnto  all,** 
f  «.,  they  all  remain  united. — Rupere  fidem.  "  They  have  severed 
their  allegiance,"  t. «.,  their  society  is  dissolved.    This,  of  course. 
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is  not  true.  Bees,  when  depriTed  of  their  qaeen,  adect  otib  or 
more  worker-eggs,  and  eon^ert  them  into  queens,  by  feeding  them 
with  what  is  termed  roytU  jelly.  In  the  mean  time,  the  movements 
of  the  hive  go  on  as  usual. — CotutrueUique  metla.  **  The  (abric  of 
their  honey.*' — Crates  faxmum.  "  The  atmeture  of  their  combs  "— 
Ille.  The  bee-inonareh,  or,  as  we  would  say,  the  bee-queeo.— 
Fremitu  denso.  **  With  repeated  humminfs."—- <9/fpan/^iM  frequen' 
tes.  This  is  all  perfectly  true.  All  the  wonderful  tricks  which 
"Wildman,  the  bee-conjurer,  performed,  were  effected  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  instinctive  loyalty  of  bees.  He  made  them  follow 
him  wherever  he  would,  hang  first  on  this  hand,  and  then  on  thit, 
or  settle  wherever  his  spectators  chose.  His  secret  consisted  io 
having  possession  of  the  queen,  whom  they  clustered  round  wher- 
ever he  might  move  her.    (Quarterly  Review,  May,  1842.) 

219-330.  Hie  eignie.  ^  From  these  appearances,"  t.  f.,  aligning 
from  these. — Eese  apibue  partem,  dec.  **  That  bees  have  a  portion 
of  the  divine. mind  (within  them),  and  draughts  of  ethereal  intelli- 
gence.** The  Pythagoreans,  who  were  followed  in  this  by  the 
Platonists  and  Stoics,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  Soal  of  the 
World,**  or  Anima  Mundi,  namely,  a  spirit,  or  eaaenoe,  gifted  with 
intelligence,'  and  pervading  and  animating  matter,  .and  all  things 
formed  out  of  matter.  Men  and  animals,  birds  and  fishes,. reptiles 
and  insects,  derived  not  only  life  and  being,  hot  a  principle  of  inteHt- 
gence  also,  from  this  great  fountain.  (Compare  Mn,,  vi.,  724,  eeqq.) 
— Haustue  tetkerioe.  Referring  to  the  ethereal  emanations  from  the 
great  soul  of  the  universe,  which  are  drunk  in,  as  it  were,  by  men 
and  animals  at  the  hour  of  their  birth. 

221-227.  Dettmire  per.  *<That  Deity  pervades.**— ^Quem^ue  eibi 
tenues,  &c.  **  Each  being  at  its  birth  derives  for  itself  the  slender 
beginnings  of  existence.**-— A^t/i6e^  Aim  reddi,  6lc.  *'That  to  this 
same  (fountain-head)  they  are  all  subsequently  given  back,  and, 
being  decomposed,  are  returned  (to  this).'*  We  have  here  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  anima  mundi,  namely,  that 
the  principle  of  life  and  intelligence  which  animates  the  mortal 
body  returns,  on'the  death  of  that  body,  to  the  heavens,  whence  it 
originally  emanated. — Nee  fnoNi  eeee  Ibeum.  <' And  that  there  is  (in 
its  case)  no  room  for  death.'*  The  bodyis  deoomposed  Into  its 
pristine  elements,  but  the  sool  never  dies.  — *  Sed  viva  volare,  dec. 
*<  But  that  they  fly,  alt  living,  into  (and  become  part  of)  the  number 
of  the  Btars^  and  rise  up  to  the  high  heaven.**  The  alhisioir  is  still 
to  the  principles  of  intelligence,  or  portions  of  the  divine  sonl  that 
animated  the  corporeal  tnxoM  daring  the  liib  of  the  tetCen-^iSNe- 
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eeden.  A  critic  (in  the  Biblioth.  der  aUen  LU,  und  Kutut,fase.  vii., 
p.  140)  thinks  that  tiUo  suceedere  codo  comes  in  rather  languidly  after 
^pcUre  in  siderU  numerum ;  it  is  intended,  however,  according  to 
poetic  usage,  to  amplify  what  precedes. 

239-290.  Si  quando  sedem  angtutam^  &c.  "  If  at  any  time  yoa 
shall  open  their  narrow  mansion,  and  the  honeys  pfeserved  in  their 
treasures."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  removal  of  the 
combs  from  the  hive,  and  of  the  means  of  guarding,  on  such  occa- 
sions, against  the  anger  uf  the  bees,  by  injecting  smoke  into  the 
hive.  We  have  read  angustam  here,  with  Wagner,  as  in  much  bet- 
ter tast^  than  gugiuUm,  which  Heyne  and  Voss  prefer.  The  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  latter  reading  is,  that  the  poet  had  just  repre.- 
sented  the  hive  as  containing  the  palace  of  a  sovereign,  and  had 
celebrated  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  subjects.  This,  however,  is 
of  little  weight,  and  will  not  free  Mugustam  from  the  charge  of 
grandiloquence. — Rdmeg.  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  opening  of 
amphorae,  cloeed  by  a  cork  smeared  with  pitch  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  vine,  sometimes  with  plaster. 

Priu9  hmuslu  sparnu  aquarum,  6cc.  **  First,  sprinkled  as  to  your 
person,  gargle  your  mouth  with  a  drau^t  of  water.''  The  true 
reading  here  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  the  variations 
in  the  MSS.  The  one  which  we  have  here  adopted  is  given,  how- 
ever, by  the  larger  number,  and  is  adopted  by  Heyne  and  Voss.  In 
explaining  it,  we  follow  the  latter  critic.  The  poet  directs  that,  be- 
fore one  approaches  the  hive  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  hon- 
ey, he  should  cleanse  his  mouth  careAilly  with  water,  and  also 
sprinkle  his  person  with  the  same  element.  Of  all  the  senses  of 
bees,  none  appears  to  be  so  acute  as  that  of  smell,  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  have  a  particular  ayersion  to  the  human  breath,  if  in 
the  least  degree  tainted^  as  also  to  any  disagreeable  odour  from 
the  person. 

Fumotque  nwnu  ffrtBtende  sequMces.  «<<  And  bear  in  your  hand  be- 
fore you  the  searching  smoke."  On  these  occasions,  according  to 
Columella  (ix.,  15),  the  person  held  in  his  hand  an  earthen  vessel, 
conUiniog  either  galbanum,  or  dried  dung  and  coals  of  fire.  At  the 
end  turned  towards  the  hive  was  an  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke,  and  at  the  other  a  broad  opening  for  blowing  into  the  ves- 
ael.  The  bees,  impatient  of  the  smell  and  thick  smoke,  either  left 
the  hive,  or  else  clustered  in  the  inside  at  the  top,  and  thus  aban- 
doned the  combs  to  the  invader.  The  object  of  this  proceeding,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  not  to  destroy  the  bees,  according  to  the 
cruel  practice  of  modern  days,  but  merely  to  remove  them  for  a 
while,  untU  their  honeyed  stores  conld  be  laid  under  contributioii. 
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S31-236.  Bis  gravidoM  eoguntfoUtu,  ^.  **  Twice  (in  the  year)  do 
they  collect  the  abundant  produce  ;  there  are  two^seasons  for  its 
harvest,"  t.  e.,  twice  in  the  year  the  bees  accumulate  a  store  of 
honey ;  twice  in  the  year  do -men  take  it  from  the  hives.  Virgil 
here  follows  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.,  ix.,  40),  who  says,  that  there  are 
two  seasons  for  making  honey  {ry  tov  fieXiro^  kpyaaig,),  namely, 
spring  and  autumn.  With  these,  according  to  the  poet,  coincide 
the  seasons  for  taking  it.  Varro  (JR.  jfi.,  iii.,  16, 34)  mentions  three 
periods  for  taking  honey.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  spring,  at 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  honey  obtained  was  called  spring 
honey.  {Geopon*,  xv*,  5. — Plin,,  H.  N.,  xi.,  14,  seqq.)  The  second 
was  in  August,  and  the  honey  was  called  ripe,  or  summer-honey, 
being  made  out  of  wild  thyme  and  savory.  The  third  period  was 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  wild  or  buckwheat  hon- 
ey was  procured.  This  last,  however,  was  regarded  as  the  poorest 
kfxfd,  and  many  left  it  to  the  bees  for  their  winter  consumption. 
On  the  other  hand,  Columella  recommends  that  the  spring  honey- 
harvest  take  place  in  June,  and  even  later ;  and  the  autumnal  one 
about  the  time  of  the  equinox,  or,  as  Palladius  (xi.,  13)  says,  in 
the  month  of  October.    ( Vossy  ad  loc.) 

Targets  simul  osy  6lc.  **  As  soon  as  the  Pleiad  Taygete  has  shown 
her  fair  face  to  the  earth."  The  Pleiades,  according  to  Columella 
(xi.,  2,  36),  arise  with  the  sun  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  on  the  7th  of 
May  they  rise  in  the  morning.  According  to  Mollweide  {Comment. 
Mathemat,  Philolog.,  p.  366),  the  latter  rising  is  here  meant. — Oceani. 
Homer's  Oceanus  is  here  meant,  the  great  stream  encircling  the 
plane  of  the  earth,  and  from  which  the  sun  and  stars  were  supposed 
to  rise,  while  they  descended  into  it  at  their  setting. — Aut  eadem  si" 
<2u«.  &c.  "  Or  when  the  same  (star),  flying  from  the  constellation 
of  the  watery  Fish,  has  descended  in  sadness  amid  the  wintery 
waves."  The  setting  of  the  Pleiades  was  on  the  28th  of  October. 
With  eadem  supply  stella,  or  Pleias. — Piscis  aquosi.  Martyn  thinks 
that  the  Dolphin  is  meant.  This  constellation  rises  on  the  27th  of 
December,  sooner  after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  than  any  other 
fish  delineated  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Voss,  also,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Dolphin  is  meant,  but  not  on  any  astronomicid  ^grounds. 
The  Pleiad  sets  with  saddened  visage,  because  her  bright  portion 
of  the  year  is  ended,  and  the  winter  is  coming  on.  Now,  since  in 
Italy  the  winter  was,  for  the  most  part,  rainy,  the  poet  merely 
names,  without  any  special  allnsion  to  the  time  of  its  rising,  a  con- 
•teUation  that  shall  be  a  fit  type  of  the  rainy  season. 

236-238.  Bits  ira  modwn  supra,    **  They  are  (by  nature)  wrathful 
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beyond  measmre."  He  dow  assigns  a  reason  for  the  precantioDS 
that  are  to  be  taken  when  the  honey  is  to  be  removed  ;  because 
otherwise,  being  animals  of  strong  resentment,  they  wonld  retaliate 
fiercely  on  the  invaders  of  their  hive.-^XkMtf.  "  When  provoked ;" 
more  literally,  "when  injured." — Venenum  fnorsibu*  msptran/. 
"Breathe  venom  into  their  stings."  The  poison,  which  renders 
the  sting  of  the  bee  so  painful,  is  secreted  by  two  glands  or  ducts 
at  the  root  of  the  sting. — Et  spicula  eaca  relinquuni,  &c.  "  And, 
fixed  thereto,  leave  their  hidden  stings  in  the  veins,"  t.  e.,  and,  fix- 
ing themselves  thereto,  &c.  Observe  that  ajffixa  has  here,  in  some 
degree,  a  middle  force.  As  regards  the  fact  itself  stated  in  the 
text,  consult  note  on  verse  73. — Vents.  More  poetic  and  forcible 
than  euti  would  have  been. — Animiuque  in  vulnere ponunt.  "And 
lay  down  their  lives  in  the  wound  (which  they  inflict)."  (Consult 
note  on  verse  73.) 

239-240.  19111,  duram  metutns  hiemenif  6lc.  **  If,  however,  fearing 
a  hard  winter  (for  the  bees),  you  shall  both  be  sparing  for  the  future, 
and  shall  compassionate  their  bruised  spirits  and  shattered  affairs," 
i.  e.,  if  you  shall  be  afraid  lest  the  bees,  in  consequence  of  the  poor 
supply  of  honey  which  they  may  have  procured,  may  be  about  to 
pass  a  necessitous  winter,  and  shall  therefore  take  compassion  upon 
their  weakened  state,  and  refrain  from  depriving  them  of  any  por- 
tion of  their  stores,  &c.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  this,  according  to 
the  poet,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  take  some  pains  to  preserve 
them,  though  we  get  no  honey  from  their  hive. — Metuent.  We 
have  adopted  the  reading  of  Voss  and  Heyne.  The  common  text 
has  metues,  which  is  far  less  elegant. — CorUusos  animos  et  re*  frac- 
tas.  In  consequence  of  their  poor  success  in  collecting  honey. — 
Miserabere.  By  compassionating  is  here  meant  sparing  their  little 
stock ;  taking  no  portion  of  it,  but  leaving  it  all  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  bees  themselves. 

241-244.  At  sujffire  thymo,  &c.  "  Tet  who  will  hesitate  to  fumi- 
gate them  with  thyme,  and  to  cut  away  the  empty  waxen  cells  !• 
t.  e.,  yet  who  will  hesitate  to  take  pains  to  preserve  them,  by  fumi- 
gating the  hive,  and  thus  driving  off  enemies  from  it,  and  by  taking 
away  the  superfluous  wax,  lest  the  empty  cells  should  aflbrd  room 
for  noxious  animals. — Sujffire.  This  fumigation  is  recommended 
also  by  other  authors.  Varro  says,  it  should  take  place  twice  or 
thrice  a  month. — Inanes.  In  consequence  of  the  smair  quantity  of 
honey  which  the  bees  have  collected. 

Ignotus  stetlio,    "The  skulking  lizard.^    tlie  9tellM  is  a  small 
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spotted  lizard,  called  abo  a  awift.  The  epithet  ignoius  refers  to  its 
habits  of  coneeahnent,  and  its  creeping  into  holes  and  comers. — 
Et  htcifugia  eongestaf  &jc.  **  And  chambers  filled  with  light-shunning 
cockroaches/'  t.  e.,  and  cockroaches  in  crowded  chambers.  We 
have  altered  the  pointing  of  this  whole  passage,  with  Wunderlich 
and  Wagner,  so  that  with  eMlia  we  are  to  understand  adederunt, 
and  with  fucutf  in  the  next  line,  adedii.  There  is  nothing  7ery  re- 
markable in  this  construction  of  cubUia,  since  the  whole  clause  is 
mer^y  employed  to  indicate  a  large  number  of  the  insects  in  ques- 
tion.•^/mmunw^e  sedetu,  dtc.  "And  the  drone,  that  sits  free 
from  labour  at  the  repast  belonging  to  another,"  t.  e.,  that  feeds  on 
the  honey  which  the  labours  of  the  working  bee  ha^e  collected.  As 
the  drones  are  never  seen  settling  on  any  flowers,  nor  laying  up 
honey  in  the  cells,  they  most  probably  feed  at  home,  and  hence 
folly  answer  the  description  here  given  of  them  by  the  poet. 

246-350.  Cmhro.  The  poet  merely  mentions  the  hornet ;  but  wasps 
as  well  as  hornets  are  formidable  eneihies  to  the  bees. — Imparibtu  ie 
immiseuit  armis.  **  Has  introduced  himself  among  them  with  une- 
qual arms,"  i.  e.,  possessed  of  strength  far  superior  to  theirs. — Aut 
dirumy  Hne€ty  genu*.  *'  Or  the  moths,  a  dire  race.'*  The  wax  moth 
{Tinea  melloneUa)  Is  a  rery  dangerous  enemy  to  the  bees.  A  small 
number  of  these  diminntiye  insects,  having  formed  a  settlement  in 
a  hive,  perforate  and  break  down  the  cells,  and  with  the  fragments 
construct  new  edifices,  or  galleries,  for  their  own  lodgment  and  ac- 
commodation. This  species  of  moth  flies  only  by  night,  and  is  of 
a  whitish  or  brown-gray  colour.  Huber  notices,  also,  the  Sphinx 
atropos,  or  death's  head  hawk-motht  as  a  formidable  foe.  It  is  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  size.  Wherever 
moths  have  gained  possession  of  a  hive,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
destroy  the  bees,  or  to  drive  them  into  another  hive. 

Jnvisa  Minerva.  Alluding  to  the  legend  of  Arachne.^Jranea. 
Moths  and  spiders  should  be  watched  and  destroyed  in  an  erening, 
as  the  former  are  thCn  bovering^tibout,  and  the  latter  laying  their 
snares.-^Quo  magU  exhaustct  fueriwty  dec.  If  has  been  observed  by 
the  writers  on  agriculture  that,  if  the  bees  have*  too  much  honey 
left  them,  they  will  be  idle ;  whereas,  if  you  leave  them  but  little, 
they  wUl  be  diligent  in  repairing  their  loss. — Oeneris  lapsi  sarcire 
rvinas.  "To  repair  the  ruins  oftheir  fallen  line." — Complebuntque 
fuToty  dbc.  "And  will  fill  their  rows  of  cells,  and  construct  their 
receptacres  from  flowers."  The  rows  of  cells  are  here  called  /on, 
from  their  resembling  the  decks  of  a  ship,  tier  upon  iist.-^Flanbus 

Nn 
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korrcM.  teweni.  In  accordance  with  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  bees  obtained  wax  from  flowers.  (Consult  note  on  verse 
66.) 

251-263.  Si  vero,  Ae.  The  poet  now  speaks  of  the  diseases  of 
bees,  and  the  remedies  for  the  same,  and  hence  takes  occasion  to 
give  a  beautiful  description  of  a  plant  which  he  calls  AnuUiu, — 
Canu.  "  Misfortunes."— iVbn  dubiis  sigfiu.  "  By  no  doubtful  in- 
dications," t.  e.,  by  undoubted  signs. — Alius  color.  "A  different 
colour."  Varro  observes,  that  a  rough  look  is  a  sign  that  the  bees 
are  sick,  unless  it  is  about  the  time  of  their  beginning  to  work,  for 
then  they  look  rough  with  labour,  and  grow  lean* — Tristia  funera 
ducufU.  Aristotle  only  says,  that  the  bees  bring  out  those  which 
die  in  the  hive :  rag  &  airodv^aKoi&aac  tuv  fAeXiTTm>  ktucofUCovatv  1^. 
Pliny,  however,  informs  us  gravely,  that  they  accompany  the  dead 
bodies  ailer  the  manner  of  a  funeral  procession.  The  carrying  oat 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  confirmed  by  modern  inquiries,  and  is 
one  among  the  many  instances  that  might  be  cited  of  the  cleanli- 
ness of  bees.  This  trait  is  also  exemplified  by  their  covering  over 
with  propolis  the  bodies  of  snails,  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
which  they  cannot  remove.    {Insect  Transformations,  p.  6.) 

Pedibus  connexa.  **With  their  feet  drawn  together."  Heyne, 
imagining  that  this  referred  to  several  bees  hanging  together  in 
death,  like  a  cluster,  and  being  aware  that  this  was  denied  by  apia- 
rians, supposes  the  reading  to  be  incorrect,  and  conjectures  conntxa. 
But,  as  Wagner  remarks,  the  poet  is  here  speaking  of  individual 
bees,  with  their  feet  drawn  together,  as  is  customary  in  dying  in- 
sects.— IgnawBque  fame,  6lc,  **Both  faint  with  hunger,  and  slug- 
gish with  contracted  cold."  Poetically  said  for  **  sluggish  and  con- 
tracted with  cold." — Gravior,  *•  Deeper  than  ordinary." — Tractim^ 
que  susurrant.  "And  they  emit  a  long-drawn,  whisperine  moan," 
t.  e.,  continued,  prolonged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indicative  of  mourn- 
ing.— FrigidMs  ut  quondam,  dec.  We  have  here  three  similes  in 
succession,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  imitated  from  Homer 
(JL,  xiv.,  394,  seqq,).^Quondam.  "  At  times." — Ut  mare  soUicitum, 
&c.  **  As  the  troubled  sea  sounds  hoarsely  with  its  refluent  wa- 
ters," i.  e.,  when  its  waters  are  rolling  in  from  mid-ocean,  and  dash- 
ing on  the  shore.  (Compare  the  Homeric  kv/m  fiod^  irori  x^P*n9 
UovTodev  bpvvfievov,  k.  t,  X.)~-Clausis  fornacibus.  "  Within  the  pent- 
np  furnace."  Homer  merely  speaks  of  a  fire  raging  amid  the  mount- 
ain forests ;  Virgil  changes  the  simile,  as  if  comparing  the  pent-np 
furnaces  with  the  hive. 
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864-^70.  GManeat  oioret,  Consttlt  note  on  Gtorg.,  iii.,  416. — 
MeUmque  wrundiMeUt  ^.  Colmnella  says  the  honey  should  be  boil- 
ed :  **  arundineU  infusi  catudibu*  ojftruniur  ciH,  maxime  decocti  meUu^*^ 
&c.  {Colum.t  iz.,  16.  5,y^UUro  hortanUm,  "  Kindly  urging."^ 
Fes9€s.  "  The  enfeebled  bees,"  t.  €.,  enfeebled  with  sickness. 
Supply  ap€s. — Tttiwttfit  gaUa  admtscere  taporem,  "  To  mingle  (with 
the  honey  which  you  introduce)  the  savour  of  pounded  galls.*'  The 
gall  is  an  excrescence  formed  on  the  oaks  in  Italy,  aAer  the  same 
manner  that  oak-apples  are  in  England.  All  parts  of  the  oak,  es- 
pecially the  galls,  are  astringent ;  they  are  very  proper,  therefore, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  purging  to  which  bees  are  subject  in  the  spring, 
occasioned  by  their  feeding  greedily  upon  spurge,  after  their  win- 
ter penury,  according  to  Columella.  Other  causes  of  this  malady 
are  mentioned  by  Bevan,  p.  69. 

Aut  igni  pinguiOf  &e,  *'  Or  inspissated  must  thickened  over  a 
strong  fire."  When  must  was  inspissated  to  one  half,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  defnUum.  (Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  296.)— Fe/  Psytk- 
U  pMso$t  &jo.  "  Or  raisins  from  the  Psythian  vine."  ((Consult 
note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  93.)— Ceercrptum.  Cecrops  was  the  earliest 
king  of  Attioa  after  Ogyges ;  and  Mount  Hymettus,  in  Attica,  was 
famous  for  its  wild  thyme. — Centaurea,  '*  Centaury."  ~  This  plant 
was  so  called  from  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  was  said  to  be  there- 
by cured  of  a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules. 

271-276.  Cut  nomen  atnellot  dec.  "Unto  which  the  husbandmen 
liave  given  the  name  of  Amellus."  Observe  that  cut  nomen  ameUo 
is  a  GrKcism,  and  compare  cut  nonun  aaUo.  {Gecrg,,  iii.,  147.) 
Martyn  makes  the  flower  here  meant  to  be  the  Aster  Aiiiau,  or 
purple  Italian  starwort,  the  Aster  amellus  of  Linnaeus.  {Fee,  Flore 
de  Virg^,  p.  16.) — Namque  utw  ingentem,  dec.  **  For  from  one 
fibrous  root  it  sends  forth  a  great  number  of  stalks."  Obserre  that 
cespes  here  does  not  signify  the  earth  or  turf,  but  radix  eespUosa, 
that  is,  a  root  whose  fibres  are  thickly  matted  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  turf.  *'  Non  de  terrd,  sed  de  radice,**  says  Philargy- 
rius.  {Martyn,. ad  loc.)~'Aureus  ipse.  "  The  disk  of  the  flower  it- 
self is  of  a  golden  hue." — Foliis,  By  folia  are  here  meant  the  ra- 
diating petals,  or  the  purple  leaves  surrounding  the  yellow  disk  of 
the  flower  like  so  many  diverging  rays. — VioUe  sublucet  purpura 
nigra, '  The  play  of  light,  under  such  circumstances,  obsenres 
Valpy,  may  be  remarked  in  a  piece  of  purple  silk  when  a  little 
crumpled. 
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276-580.  Nexis  torquibus.  "With  fe^toorid  (of  this  flower).*' — 
Tonsis  in  vaUihus.  "In  pastured  ralleys,"  t.  e.,  in  valleys  where 
Hie  flocks  have  graced.  The  she^pherds,  namely,  gather  it  thet© 
as  they  follow  their  flocks.— 3fe/te.  By  the  Melki  is  here  meant  a 
stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mantoan  territory,  mentidned  by  Ca- 
tullus ( Carm.t  63).  There  were  serera!  others  of  thersame  name. — 
Odorato  Baccko.    "  In  fragrant  wine." 

281-286.  Proles  omnis.  "  The  whole  stock.*' — Genurnava  ttirpU. 
•'The  hreed  of  a  new  family."— ilrcarfn  memoranda,  &c.  "The 
memorable  discovery  of  the  Arcadian  master."  The  allusion  is  to 
Aristsus,  son  of  Apollo,  by  the  nymph  Cyrene,  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  Peneus.  Aristteus  was  a  mortal,  but  ascended  to  the  dimity 
of  a  god  through  the  various  benefits  whtch  he  conferred  upon  man- 
kind. He  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  deities  in  ancient  mythol- 
ogy :  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shepherds, 
of  vine  and  olive  plantations :  he  taught  men  to  hunt  and  to  keep 
"bees,  and  averted  from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
well  as  other  causes  of  destniction.  His  worship  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  and  he  is  named  in  the  text  in  connexion 
with  Arcadia,  where  he  was  the  protector  of  flocks  and  bees. — 
Magistri.  Observe  that  magister  here"  is  synonymous  with  pastor, 
i.  e.,  the  guardian  or  protector  of  flocks.    (Compare  veree  317.) 

Quoqiu  mode,  dec.  "  And  how,  after  bulfoeks  have  been  slalir, 
their  corrupted  gore  has  often  already  given  birth  to  bees."  (Com- 
pare, as- regards  insincerus,  the  explana'tioh  of  Heyfte,  "iorrapttu  ex 
putredine.*^  The  generation  of  bees  from  a  putrid  citi^ass  was  a 
common  belief  with  the  ancients,  arising,  probably,  from  the  resem- 
blance between  bees  and  flesh-flies,  the  latter  being  frequently 
Ibund  in  great  numbers  preying  upon  carrion.  Consult  note  on 
verse  314. 

287-290.  Pellai  gens  fortnnata  Canopi.  "The  fortunate  tiation 
of  the  Pellasan  Canopus,"  t.  e.,  tfie  fortunate  peeple  of  the  Delta,  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Canopus  was  a  city  of  Egypt,  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  12  miles  north- 
east of  Alexandrea.  It  is  called  "  Pelican"  from  its  vicifiity  to  the 
latter  city,  the  founder  of  which,  Alexander  the  CJreat,  was  born  at 
Pella,  in  Macedonia.  Canopus,  being  situate  in  the  Delta,  is  here 
placed  poetically  for  the  whole  of  that  region,  so  highly  favoured  in 
point  of  fertility,  and  this  fertility  being  wholly  owing  to  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile. — Phdsclis.  The  small  boats  used  during  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile. 
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Quaque  fharetrata,  &c.  "  And  where  the  riyer,  brought  down 
from  the  swarthy  Indians,  presses  upon  the  confines  of  quiver- 
bearing  Persia,"  &c.  The  river,  supposing  the  text  to  be  correct, 
is  the  Nile,  and  the  poet,  alter  having  mentioned  the  western,  or 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  stream,  now  turns  to  the  ettstem,  or  Peln- 
siac  one ;  thus  giving,  in  genei«l  language,  the  extent  of  the  Delta, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  expression  vicinia  Per' 
sidis  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Persian,  that 
is,  the  Parthian  territories  extending,  in  one  sense,  to  the  confines 
of  Egypt,  the  Arabians  being  at  one  time  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
the  Parthians,  at  another  time  in  alliance  with  them.  As  to  the 
Nile's  rising  among  the  Indians,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
latter  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients  not  merely  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  but  also  to  the  people  dwelling  in  the  tnterior  of  Af- 
rica. Thus  far  we  have  given  the  ex^anation  of  this  passage  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  others.  Wagner,  how- 
ever, rejects  verses  291,  292,  293  as  spurious,  foutiding  his  objec- 
tions on  both  the  sense  and  the  Latinity  of  the  passage,  and  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  vicinia  as  the  plural  of  vicinium,  in  the  light 
of  an  open  departure  from  the  classical  idiom.  According  to  the 
reading  which  he  himself  adopts,  vicinia  is  the  nominative  dingular, 
and  the  subject  of  urguet.  Wagner  also  makes  line  299  refer,  not 
to  Egypt,  but  to  Syria. 

295-298.  Ipsos  ad  usus.  "For  this  very  purpose." — Hune  aU" 
gustigucy  die.  "  This  they  both  cover  with  the  tiling  of  a  narrow 
roof,  and  enclose  it  within  confining  walls,'*  i. «.,  cover  with  a  nar- 
row roof  of  tile,  and  shut  in  with  waits,  confining  between  them  a 
narrow  space.  Observe  the  zeugma  in  premunt. — hnhriee.  Tiles 
were  originally  made  perfectly  flat ;  they  were  afterward  formed 
with  a  raised  border  on  each  side.  In  order  that  the  lower  edge 
of  any  tile  might  overlafp  the  tipper  edge  of  that  which  came  next 
below  it.  Its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge  downward.  The 
following  wood-cut  represents  a  tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the 
joint  tiles  are  removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  cover  the 
lines  of  junction  between  the  rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done 
by  the  use  of  semicylindrical  tiles  caUed  mbrieet. 
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QvuUuor  a  ventis,  **  In  the  direction  of  the  four  winds,"  t.  e.« 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  (Compare  Zumpi,  L.  G.f^  304,  b.) 
— Obhqua  luce,  **  With  slanting  light,"  t.  e.,  admitting  a  slanting 
and  half-excluded  light. 

299-302.  Bimd  fronte.  The  reference  is  to  a  steer  two  jrears 
old,  and  just  bending  its  horns.  In  the  Geoponica  (xv.,  2,  23)  it 
is  called  TpuucwTQfirivov  Povvy  '<  an  ox  thirty  months  old." — Spiri- 
tus  oris,  "  The  breathing  of  its  mouth,"  t.  «.,  the  mouth  itself — 
ObstUtur.  This  stopping  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth  is  done  in 
order  that  the  animal  may  die  the  sooner  under  the  blows  in- 
flictedk  According  to  Democritqs,  however  (Geopon.,  I.  c),  the 
animal  is  to  be  first  killed  by  blows,  and  then  all  the  openings 
are  to  be  stopped. — Turua  per  integram,  dec.  **  The  crushed  in- 
ner parts  are  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass  throughout  the  skin  that 
remains  entire,"  t.  e.,  the  skin  that  encloses  them  remaining  entire 
and  unbroken.  Observe  that  by  viscera  are  here  meant  all  the 
parts  beneath  the  skin,  namely,  flesh,  bones,  and  entrails.  (Com- 
pare JSn.,  i.,  211.) 

'  303-307.  In  dauso.  **  Shut  up."  According  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  Geoponica,  the  4oor  and  windows  are  to  be  coated 
with  thick  mire,  to  allow  no  ingress  to  the  external  air.  On  the 
2l8t  day,  however,  light  and  air  are  to  be  admitted,  except  from 
the  quarter  where  the  wind  may  blow  strongly.  After  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  bas  been  admitted,  the  building  is  to  be  again  closed, 
and  cemented  as  before.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  this,  when 
you  again  open  the  door,  you  will  find  the  place  full  of  clusters  of 
bees.  (Geopon.f  xv.,  2.,  27,  seqq.) — Ramea  /rdgmenta.  For  ratno- 
rum  frMgnunta. — Canas.    Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  213. 

Zepkyri*  primum,  dtc.  The  beginning  of  spring  is  meant.  Ac- 
oordiog  to  Pliny,  the  wind  Zephyrus  began  to  blow  about  the  8th 
ofFebraary.    (J£.  N.,  ii.,  47,y-'Rubeani,    "Bloom."    Equivalent 
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io  ^floreani.^Hirundo.     Columena  says,  that  the  swallow  Tisits 
Italy  on  the  SOth  or  23d  of  February,    (xi.,  2,  22.) 

308-314.  Interea  teneris,  &c.  "Meanwhile,  the  moisture,  grow- 
ing warm  in  the  tender  bones,  ferments.''  The  epithet  teneri*  re- 
fers to  the  bones  as  in  a  comminuted  and  dissolving  state ;  while 
kumoTj  though  specially  connected  in  the  text  with  oMStbua,  de- 
notes,'  in  fact,  the  putrefying  fluid  generally  that  is  contained  with- 
in the  skin  of  the  animal. — Visenda  modis  mirU.  **  Strange  to  be 
seen  ;**  literally,  "  to  be  seen  in  strange  ways." — Trunca  pedum, 
A  Grecism  for  trunca  pedibus. — Tenuemque  magit,  6lc.  "  And  speed 
forth  more  and  more  to  the  thin  air."  Observe  that  aira  carpunt 
is  like  viam  earpuntf  and  is  here  equivalent'  to  volant.  For  tnagris 
fnagigf  some  manuscripts  read  magis  ac  magi*,  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  tenuem  for  tenuemque.  But  magi*  magi*  may  be  defended 
by  the  example  of  Catullus  (xiii.,  274). — Nervo  puUante.  *<  From 
the  impelling  string ;"  literally,  **  from  the  striking  string,**  i.  e., 
from  the  string  striking  the  bow,  and  of  course  impelling  the  shaft. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  which 
is  here  advanced  by  the  poet.  Neither  flies  nor  bees  are  produced 
by  putrefaction ;  but  as  flies  are  found  abdut  animal  bodies  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  the  ancients  fell  into  an  error  which  accu- 
rate observation  alone  could  explode.  With  respect  to  bees,  it  be- 
comes even  more  absurd  to  refer  their  generation  to  putrefaction, 
when  we  consider  that  they  uniformly  manifest  a  peculiar  antipathy 
to  dead  carcasses.  This  was  remarked  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  Varro  asserts  that  bees  never  alight  upon 
an  unclean  place,  nor  upon  anything  that  emits  an  unpleasant  smell. 
This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  carrying  out  of  the  hive  the 
bodies  of  their  companions  who  chance  to  die  there ;  and  in  their 
covering  ovisr  with  propolis  the  bodies  of  snails,  mice,  and  other 
small  animals  which  they  cannot  remove.  These  facts,  which  are 
unquestionable,  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  contradict  the  Scrip- 
ture history  of  Samson,  who,  having  killed  a  young  lion  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Timnath,  "  after  a  time  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of 
the  lion ;  and,  behold,  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  honey,  in  the  carcass." 
{Judges,  xiv.,  8.)  It  only  requires  us,  however,  to  examine  the 
facts,  to  show  that  this  does  not  disagree  with  the  preceding  state- 
ment. Bochart,  in  his  Sacred  Zoology,  tells  us,  that  the  word  ren- 
dered *'  carcass'*  literally  signifies  skeleton ;  and  the  Syriac  version 
still  more  strongly  renders  it  a  dried  body,  Bochart  farther  con- 
tends, that  the  phrase  "  after  a  time"  is  one  of  the  commonest 
Hebraisms  for  *<  a  year."    But  when  we  consider  the  rapid  de8i&> 
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cation  caused  by  the  summer  sons  of  Palesttnef  tbfs  extenaion  of 
time  will  be  unnecessary ;  for  travellers  tell  us  that  tiie  bodies  of 
dead  camels  become  guite  parched  there  in  a  few  days.  **  It  is 
probable/*  says  Swammerdam,  "that  the  notrigbtly  understanding 
Samson^s  adventure  gave  rise  to  the  popular  opinion  of  bees  spring- 
ing from  dead  lions,  oxen,  and  horses.*'  {Inject  Tran§fonMUitm»,  p. 
6,  seqq.) 

315-316.  Quit  deus  hanct  &c.    The  poet  concludes  the  Geoi|fic8 
with  the  fable  of  Aristsefus,  which  includes  that  of  OrpheQs  aod 
Eurydice.    This  para^ph' contains  the  complaint  of  Aristaens  for 
the  loss  of  his  bees,  and  his  mother*B  permissioii  to  hitn  to  enter 
the  watery  realms,  and  hold  communion  with  her.'-^Hane  exiudii 
artem.    "  Struck  out  this  art,**  i.  «.,  devised  or  invented  this  art  of 
producing  bees. — Unde  nova  inp-essus,  dtc.     **  Whence  did  this  new 
experience  on  the  part  of  men  take  its  rise  V*    The  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  in  the  episode  that  follows.    The  inventor  of  the 
art  in  question  was  Aristaeus.    According  to  Donatus,  in  bis  life  of 
Virgil  (X.,  39),  and  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Tenth  Ec- 
logue (v.  1),  this  whole  episode  respecting  Aristseus  was  a  -subse- 
quent insertion.    The  fourth  Georgic,  it  seems,  if  we  believe  these 
authorities,  contained  originally,  from  the  middle  to  the  end,  the 
praises  of  Gallus,  the  well-known  friend  of  Virgil,  and  governor  of 
Egypt  under  Augustus.    When,  however,  that  individual  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  and  had  ended  his  career  by  snidde,  Virgil,  at  the 
command  of  Augustus,  erased  the  whole  eulogiuro  on  Oallus,  and 
substituted  the  episode  of  Aristaeus.    Voss  is  inoNned  to  doubt  the 
whole  story,  and  thinks  that  if  any  omission  Was  adtnalfy  made,  it 
was  merely  that  of  an  incidental  compliment  to  GaHns,  prefixed  to 
the  passage  relating  to  Egypt,  a  country  famed  for  this  art  of  pro- 
ducing bees. 

317-320.  Pastor  AristcBua,  Compare  note  on  Otwg.,  i.,  14.—* 
Fugiens  Pineu  Tempe.  "  Flying  from  Peneian  Tempo.'*  Alloding 
to  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Tempe,  in  Thessaly,  Iwtween  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  watered  by  the  River  Peneus.  (Compare  Oeorg..,  ii.,  469.) 
Arista;us,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene,  who  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  river  god  Peneus,  is  here  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  a  dweller  in  the  vale  that  was  watered  by  the  stream  of 
his  grandsire,  until  the  anger  of  the  nymphs  at  his  having  oeca^on- 
ed  the  death  of  Eurydice,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  flocks  and 
bees  (compare  verse  464,  geqq.),  drove  him  from  his  accustomed 
haunts.  He  flees,  thereupon,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Peneos, 
and  prays  to  his  mother  for  relief,  quitting,  for  this  purpose,  Ihe 
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Talley  itself,  and  passiogover  to  the  chain  of  Mount  Plndus,  where 
the  river  had  its  rise. 

CajnU.  Bormann  {ad  loc.  $  4d  Vol.  Flacct  v.,  Sdl ;  ad  Lucan.,  il, 
63),  De  la  Malle.(a4i  Val,  FUac.,  Tol.  ii.,  p,  496),  Weichert  {Com^ 
tuent.  de  turgido  Alpino,  p.  6),  add  Jahn,  all  think  that  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  here  meant,  than  which  4)othing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
(Consult  Bekkery  EUg.  Rom.^  p.  39,  and  Vom  and  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

331*328.  GurgilU  hujus.  **  Of  this  bubbling  fountain."  Refer- 
ring to  tbe  spring-head,  or  sources  of  the  stream,  bubbling  forth 
from  among  the  rocks  and  whirling  away  in  eddies.  The  sources 
of  rivers  were  the  fabled  abodes  of  the  river  god  and  other  divin»- 
ti^s  of  tbe  stream.— -Qu«in  perhibet.  "  Whom  thou  makest  to  be 
such,"  t.  e. ,  as  thou  maintainest.— TAym&rtfux  ApoUo.  "  The  Tbym- 
brsean  Apollo."  This  deity  was  so  called  from  Thymbra,  a  plain  in 
Troas,  through  Which  a  small  riv«r,  called  Thymbrius,  flows  in  its 
course  to  the  Scamander.  He  had  a  temple  here,  and  in  it  Achilles 
is  said  to  have  t>een  mortally  wounded  by  Paris. 

Qtdd  me  calum,  du$.  The  sons  of  thei  Nymphs,  even*  though  9 
god  were  their  fiither,  were  mortal ;  as,  for  example,  Orpheus,  Poly- 
phemus, dec.  They  might,  however,  be  deified  far  their  merits^ 
and  translated  to  the  skies.— -Aitnc  ipsum  vUa  mortalis  honorem. 
Referring  to  the  bi|^  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  among 
men,  from  his  successful  culture  of  the  fields,  and  his  care  of  cattle 
and  bees.  —  Frugum,  Tbe  productions  of  the  earth  in  general, 
grain  and  fruits. — Pecudum.  Tbe  idea  of  bees  appears  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  this. — TV  matre.  "  Though  thou  art  my  mother." — lUlinqtM. 
**  I  am  abandoning." 

32^*333.  Et  ipsa  manu^  d&o.  In  his  despair,  he  bids  his  mother 
complete  the  evil  work  left  unfinished  by  the  Nymphs. — Felices  eU- 
vas.  **  The  productive  groves.'*  Referring  to  the  orchards  of  fruit- 
trees,  the  dumps  of  olives,  dec.  —  Interfice  meseee,  "  Destroy  the 
crops."  Observe  here  the  employment  of  interjicio  in  the  case  of 
inanimate  things.  Nonius  (vi.,  9)  cites  a  parallel  instance  irom 
the  (Economics  of  Cicero:  ^^herbas  arescere  el  tnterficiy—rMesMet, 
Referring  to  the  gathered  stores  of  grain,  hs^y,  dec.  —  Ure  sata. 
**  Consume  with  fire  my  plantings."  Sata  refers  alike  to  the  sown 
corn  and  to  the  young  trees  planted  out  as  supports  for  the  vines. 
— -Jtfoitre.  •♦  Ply." — Bipennem.  Equivalent  here  simply  to  securim. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  bipermis  means  a  battle-axe,  that  is,  a 
species  of  axe  having  a  fedade  or  bead  on  each  side  of  the  haA. 

333-335.  At  vfMUr,  &c.  His  mother  Cyrene  is  represented  as 
sitting  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Peneus,  far  away  amid  the 
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deep  waters  of  the  stream  at  its  fonntain-head,  and  hearings  only  m 
an  indistinct  manner  the  supplication  of  her  aon.-^Thalamo  subjlu- 
minis  oitL  **  Far  away  in  a  chamber  of  the  deep  river;"  literally, 
**  beneath  a  chamber/'  i.e.,  deep  in  a  chamber. — MiUna  vellera  car^ 
pebant.  "  Were  carding  the  Milesian  fleeces,"  t.  e.,  Milesian  wool. 
This  belonged  to  the  choicest  kind  among  the  Greeks.  (Compare 
note  on  Georg.^  iii.,  306.) — Hyali  saturo  fucata  colore,  **  Dyed  of  a 
saturating,  glass-green  colour/'  t.  e.,  dyed  through  and  through. 
(Compare  Heyne,  "  Saturo,  hyali  quo  ipsa  vellera  satur^a  sunt.") 
The  epithet  hyalis  is  of  Greek  origiir,  this  being  one  of  t^e  technical 
terms  brought  in  by  the  Greeks  with  the  knowledge  of  their  arts 
and  manufactures.  The  Greek  term  for  glass  is  HaXoc,  and  the 
green  colour  mentioned  in  the  text  suits,  of  course,  the  case  of  a 
marine  deity. 

336-344.  Dryfuoqutj  Xanthoque,  &c.  The  ancient  poets  were 
fond  of  such  enumerations  as  these,  both  on  account  of  the  air  of 
erudition  which  it  imparted,  and  also  from  the  pleasing  efibet  pro- 
duced on  an  ancient  ear  by  the  various  meanings  of  the  names 
themselves,  as  indicated  by  their  etymologies.  Most  of  this  is  kwt 
for  us.  The  names  here  given  are  imitated,  in  part,  from  Homer 
(i7.,  zviii.,  37,  segq. — Compare  Hymn,  in  Cer.t  ^18»  ^q- — Hesioi, 
Theog.,  264,  seqq.,  240,  seqq.j  dec.) — 338.  Thik  verse  is  not  found  in 
the  best  MSS.,  nor  in  very  many  others.  Brunck  and  Wagner  both 
regard  it  as  spurious.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed  hither 
from  u£n.,  v.,  8S6.  We  have,  therefore,  enclosed  it  within  brack- 
eto.~FZaoa.  *«  Golden-haired."— Oeeaiii/uiet.  **  Daughters  of  Oce- 
anus."  These  are  the  only  two  Oceanides  m^itioned  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  rest  are  Nereids.  The  whole  number  of 
Nereids  was  50 ;  of  Oceanides,  3000.    (ApoUod.,  i,  2,  2,  7.) 

Amha  aurot  dec.  **  Both  girt  with  gold,  both  with  spotted  skins," 
t.  e.,  with  golden  zones  and  the  variegated  skins  of  vrild  animali 
killed  by  them  in  the  hunt. — Asia  Deiopea.  **  The  Asian  Deiopea." 
The  epithet  "  Asian"  here  refers  to  that  portion  of  Lydia  which 
was  watered  by  the  Cayster.  (Compare  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  383.)— 
Etj  tandem  positis,  dec.  Another  huntress  nymph  is  here  men- 
tioned, who  now  sits  employed  at  the  spindle,  her  arrows  being 
laid  aside.    (Compare  note  on  Eclog,,  x^l.) 

348-366.  Jhtm  fusis  moUia  pensa,  dec.  "  While  they  wind  their 
soft  tasks  around  the  spindles,"  t. «.,  the  soft  wool  which  they  had 
tasked  themselves  to  card  and  then  wind  off.  The  wool,  flax,  or 
other  material  having  been  prepared  for  spinning,  was  rolled  into  a 
ball,  which,  however,  was  sufllciently  loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be 
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esBilf  drawn  out  bj  Ihe  hand  of  the  Bpinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  diBtafi'  wa<  then  inaerted  into  this  mnaa  of  wool  or  flax,  end 
the  tower  part  wae  held  nnder  tbe  led  ana,  in  lueh  a  pcwiUoR  as 
was  most  cooTenient  for  condaetirtB  the  (^ration.  Tbe  tbreo 
were  drawn  oat,  and,  at  the  same  tiroe,  apjrtlly  twisted,  chiell]i  by 
the  nse  of  the  foreBoger  and  thumb  of  tiie  rigfat  hand ;  and  the 
thread  to  produced  was  wound  upon  th(>  spindle  natll  the  quantity 
was  as  great  as  it  would  carrj'.  The  accompaDying  wood'«nt 
shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at  the  moment  when  llie  woman 
bas  drawn  oat  a  sufficient  length  of  yam  to  twist  It  ^whiilinf  th* 
Bpiodlo  with  her  right  Uinmb  and  forefinger. 


Viinajue  tidUihit.  "  In  their  glassy  seats."  The  abodes  of  the 
marine  deitin  are  adorned  with  seats,  and  other  articles  eilber  of 
use  or  ornament,  formed  out  of  crystal,  amber,  ooni,  Ac — Antifn- 
tficiau.  "Looking  forth  beyond." — Sonm:  Not  to  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a  sense,  bat  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  nympbs  aaaem- 
Ued  there,  as  well  Nereids  as  Oceanidea.  —  Nm  frtutra.  "Not 
Without  reason." — Pttm gtmitariM.     "Of  thy  sire  Peoeos." 

857-361.  ttoPS /armidint.  "With  the  sudden  alarm."  EquiTa- 
lent  to  reptnlina  ttrrore. —  Qua  jmtmt  grttna  infarel.  "  Where 
the  youth  might  enter,"  i.  e,,  for  the  youth  to  enter.  —  CunaU  m 
noniii  fadem.  "Arched  lilte  a  mountain."  The  waters  fonned  a 
kind  of  orer-arching  entrance,  throogfa  which  the  yoath  might  de- 
scend to  the  subterraneouB  ]riaees,  in  which  were  tbe  receptacles 
and  sources  of  rivers,  and,  smong  these,  of  the  Peneus  itself. 

364-370.  Sptlu)ia*f»t  laeut  clautot.  "And  the  lalces  enclnssd 
in  oaTems."  These  are  so  many  reserroirs  for  tbe  different  rirers 
on  earth.— IiMMfw  tmmiU*.    As  the  streams  ^ich  flow  from 
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tbe  caverns  just  mentioned  proceed  some  distance  under  the  earth 
before  they  come  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  their  banks  in  the  world 
below  are,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  decked  with  groves  that  re- 
echo to  the  roar  of  the  waters. — Diper^a  heU,  Poetic  for  dtversi* 
locis. 

Phanmque.  The  Phasis  wa3  a  river  of  Asia,  fallipg  into  tbe 
£uxine,  after  passing  through  parts  of  Armepia,  Iberia,  and  Col- 
chis. It  is  commonly  called  a  Golchian  stream.  This  river  was 
famous  in  mythology,  from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its  vicinity 
the  golden  ieece.  Its  modern  name  is  Rum,  or  JUoni,  which  would 
seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Rheon,  one  of  its  tributaries. 
The  Turks  call  it  the  Fasch. — Lycumque.  Tbe  Lycus  here  meant 
was  a  river  of  Pontus,  emptying  into  the  Phasis. — Enipeus.  A 
river  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Pieria,  rising  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus.— TiberinuM.  The  Tiber. — Aniena  ftuenta,  "The  streams  of 
the  Anio."  Aniena  here  is  from  Anientts.  The  Anio,  now  the 
Teverone,  flowed  into  the  Tiber  three  miles  above  Rome. — Saxo- 
tumque  tonan*  Hypanis.  "  And  the  Hyp^nis  roaring  over  rocks.*' 
A  river  of  European  Scythia,  now  the  Bog.  It  falls  into  the  Bo- 
rysthenes  (or  Dnieper),  after  a  southeast  course  of  400  miles,  and 
with  it  into  the  £uxine. — Mystique  Caieus.  "And  the  Mysian 
Caicus."  The  Caieus  was  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the  iEgean 
Sea  opposite  Lesbos.  On  its  banks  stood  the  city  of  Pergamus, 
and  at  its  mouth  the  port  of  Elaea. 

371-373.  Gemina  auratusj  dec.  "  Having  the  visage  of  a  boll 
gilded  as  to  both  the  horns."  River  gods  were  sometimes  repre- 
wMnted  merely  with  the  horns  of  a  bull ;  sometimes  M^ith  the  body 
of  ^  bull  and  tbe  head  of  a  human  being ;  and  sometimes,  again,  with 
the  taurine  form  complete.  {MuUer,  Archaol.  der  Kunst,  p.  616,  ^ 
403.)— £ruiantf«.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  482. — Jn  mare  pur- 
pureum.  **  Into  the  dark  and  troubled  sea."  We  have  preferred 
rendering  purpureum  here  by  a  double  epithet.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  Greek  Trop^/oeoc,  &a  said  of  the  troubled  sea,  whence  fiioc  nop^ 
fvpoi>^  ^aXdaaioSi  "a  seaman's  troublous  life."    (Eur.  Sthen.,^.) 

374-379.  Postquam  e»t  in  thalamic  dec.  <*  After  he  had  come  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  chamber  hanging  with  pumice-stone."  The 
reference  is  to  a  subterranean  cave,  eaten  out  of  the  pumice-rock, 
and  fashioned  like  a  chamber. — Cognavii,  "  Became  acquainted 
with,"  t.  e.,  learned  from  him  their  cause.  •— Jiuitka.  .  Occasioned 
by  so  slight  a  misfortune. — Fontet.  Por  aquam. — Gtrmana.  "  Her 
sisters." — Tomit  villis,  "  With  the  nap  shorn  off,"  t.  e.,  smooth. 
^-^Beponuni.    <•  Place  anew  thereon,"  i  «.,  after  having  been  pre- 
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TkMJBly  emptied.  (Compare  Wagner,  Quatl.  Virg.,  xxsxi.>— Pan- 
chaii  adoUtatitl  ignibut  ars.      "  The  allare  blace  high  with  Pan- 

ebKsn  fires,"  i.  e.,  are  beaped  np  with  blazing  iacente.  EquWaleot 
to  tm  etmutUtntuT  tkure  iiicetuo.  (Compare  Vc*t  and  Jaeoit,  ad  Ik. 
CodbdIi,  also,  BH  regarda  tbe  exinesatOD  "PancAais  ignibui,"  the 
note  on  Oeerg.,  ii.,  139.> 

380-968,  Mamii earthfit  Batehi.  "Bowls  of  MROniati  wine," 
Mfsoniaa  is  hers  equiTalent  to  "  Lydiao,"  and  the  reference  is  to 
the  wine  of  Tmolus,  a  mountain  of  Lydia.  Thia  wine  being  of  a 
Boperior  quality,  is  here  put  for  ezftellent  wine  in  general.  (Con- 
■nlt  note  on  Georg.,>i.,SS.)  The  carcketium  wat  a  beaker,  ordrink- 
ing-c^up,  used  by  tbe  Oreeks  in  very  early  times.  It  was  slightly 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two  handles  eituided  from  the 
lop  to  tbe  bottom.  It  was  much  employed  in  libations.  Tbe  an- 
aexed  wood-CDt  repreaents  ■  magnilicent  carclutiut»,  presented  bj 
Charles  tbe  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys. 


Ocetnutnpu  jMrtm  renifn.  Not  in  imitation  of  Homer  {IL,  xir., 
M6),  as  some  suppose,  but  drawn  probably  from  the  philosophic 
dogma&of  the  Ionic  sohool,  and  implying  tbat  water  is  the  primary 
element  of  all  things.  (Consult  Htyjie,  ad  toe.) — Nymphiaque  to- 
Torti.  Her  sister-nymphs  generally  deriving  their  common  origin 
from  Oceaniis. — CerOtm.  A  definite  for  an  indefinite  namber,  as 
in  Mn.,  vi.,  796,  "cmlum  comjileza  nepoUi."  The  Oceanides,  ao- 
cOTdiog  to  Hesiod,  were,  as  already  remarked,  3000  in  nnmber. — 
StrBaal.     "  Inhabit."     Compare  verse  469. 

384-3S8.  Ntciart.  Cyrene,  sB  a  goddess,  drinks  nectar,  and 
poors  the  same  npoa  tbe  flames  of  the  altar ',  her  mortal  guest, 
Aristtsus,  pours  after  her  the  M«onian  wine.  (Consult  Yoas,  td 
lot.) — VttUim.  Tot  igntJ%. — Subjtcta.  In  a  middle  sense,  for  sui)- 
jieimu  it.     "HoODting." — Omjiu  juv.     The  Same,  thrice  rising  to 
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the  roof,  gave  a  faTOjirable  omen.    {Volpy,  ad  loe.)—FirtMns  «»- 
mum.    '*  Confirmed  in  mind." 

387-389,  Carpathio  gurgiU,  The  Carpathian  Sea  was  adjacent 
to  the  Island  of  Carpathus,  which  latter  lay  between  Rhodes  and 
Crete.  Virgil  here  imitates  a  similar  fable  in  the  Odyssey  (iv., 
364),  wl^ere  Menelaus  attacks  Proteus  in  the  Island  of.  Pharos, 
and  learns  from  him  the  fortune  that  is  to  attend  his- return  to  his 
native  country.— jPi#ctto*  et  juncto^  &c.  **  With  fishes,  and  with 
his  chariot  having  two-legged  coursers  joined  to  it."  Equivalent 
to  curm  piscibu*  et  efuU  bipedibut  juncto.  The  chariot  of  Proteus  ia 
here  represented  as  drawn  by  a  species  of  marine  coursers,  having 
their  fore  parts  shaped  as  horses,  their  hinder  as  fish. 

390-391.  Hie  nunc  EmaihuB,  dec  In  assigning  Proteus  an  abode 
in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  Virgil  imitates  Homer;  fgrthe  Island  of 
Carpathus  faces  Egypt,  and  Homer  makes  him  dwell  in  the  Isle  of 
Pharos.  In  this  latter  part,  however,  wiiere  jnentian  is  made  of 
Emathia  and  Pallene,  our  poet  follows  some  earlier  legend,  prob- 
ably an  Orphic  one. — Emathia.  Macedonia  is  meant,  of  which 
country  Emathia  was  the  more  ancient  name.  (Compare  note  on 
Georg.,  i.,  492.) — Pallenen.  Pallene  was  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia, 
one  of  the  three  belonging  to  the  district  of  Chalcidice.  From  this 
peninsula  Aristeeus  had  not  far  to  travel  before  he  reached  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Peneus. 

392-395.  Grandtevtu.  An  epithet  applied  with  great  propriety 
to  Nereus,  as  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods.  (Com- 
pare Hesiod,  Tkeog.y  233.0 — Qua  mox  ventura  trahantur.  "What 
may  be  getting  drawn  onward  (by  the  fates)  as  presently  about  to 
happen."  There  is  no  need  whatever  of  construing  trahantur  here 
in  a  middle  sense,  as  Voss  directs. — Quippe  ita  Neptuno  visum  eat. 
The  poet  means,  that  Proteus  received  this  gift  of  prophecy  from 
Neptune.  He  would  either  seem,  therefore,  to  follow  the  mytholo- 
gical authority  of  those  who  made  Proteus  the  son  of  that  deity,  or 
else  to  have  neglected  the  comnK>nly  received  legend,  which  as- 
signed to  Proteus  an  origin  as  well  as  honours  far  earlier  than 
those  of  Neptune. 

Immania  armerUa.  Referring  to  the  Various  monsters  of  the  deep. 
The  phoccR  form  part  of  these. — Turpeg,  "Ugly."^— Piwcif.  The 
poets  always  assign  to  Proteus  the  task  of  keeping  the  sea-calves, 
or  seals,  as  well  as  other  marine  animals.  (Compare  Homer,  Oi., 
v.,  411. — Horat.j  Od,^  i.,  2, 7.) 

396-400.  Ut  omnem  expediat,  &c.  "That  he  may  explain  the 
whole  cause  of  the  malady,  and  give  a  favourable  turn  to  what  haa 
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happened.*'  Bj  evenhu  are  meant  the  evils  that  have  happened  to 
AristsQs  in  the  lose  of  his  bees,  &e.,  while  9€cundet  imfdies  a  chaa* 
ging  of  this  evil  fortune  into  good,  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  way 
in  which  his  losses  may  be  repaired.— >iV«m  nne  vt,  dee.*  Homer 
states,  that  he  must  be  seized  in  order  to  maJ^e  him  discoTer  what 
is  required  of  him.  {Od.^  iv.,  388,  4:\5.}^Tend€.  **  Employ." 
Equivalent  here  to  adhibe, — DoH  drcum  hacy  dec.  '*  His  wiles  will 
be  finally  overcome  and  rendered  powerless,  if  thou  sbalt  do  these 
things ;"  literally,  "  around  these  things."  Cireum  hoc  is  equivalent 
here  to  m  Iubc  fteerit.  (Compare  Wagner^  ad  Georg.,  ii.'»  424.)*— 
Inanes,    Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  ut  inanes  nni,  i 

401-406.  MtdioM  tutug.  "  His  noontide  heats." — In  secreta  senu. 
'*  To  the  secret  haunts  of  the  aged  sea-god."  Equivalent  to  m  se-> 
creiam  senis  sedem. — Smnno  jaeewtem,  *  "  As  he  lies  buried  in  sleep." 
— Manihu*  vinelisgue.  Some  MSS.  have  numieis  for  mambus ;  but, 
in  that  case,  vineluj  which  follows,  ought  to  have  an  epithet  added 
to  it.  (Compare  jEn.,  ii.,  14§.) — Turn  varia  eludentj  dec.  "  Various 
forms  and  visages  of  vrild  beasts  wiH  thereupon  seek  to  baffle  thee," 
i,  e.,  he  wall  seek  to  elude  thy  grasp  by  assuming  the  forma  of  vari- 
ous wild  animals.  Proteus,  according  to  the  well-known  legend, 
had  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  any  ^hape  at  pleasure. 

407-414.  Su*  horridtts.  "A  bristly  boar."— ii^ro.  Equivalent 
here  to  ^teva.-^Fulvd  eermee.  "  With  tawny  mane." — Aut  acrem 
flamma,  dec.  ^'  Or  he  will  give -forth  the  fierce  roaring  of  flame," 
t.  f .,  win  change  himself  into  a  fierce  roaring  fire. — Cmtende  temada 
vmda.  **  Draw  tightly  the  confining  chains." — Donee  taltM  m/,  dec. 
Until  he  resume  the  form  under  which  Aristaeus  found  him  sleeping. 

415-418.  lAquidutn  ambrosuBj  dec.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
impart  fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  the  youth,  and  enable  him,  con- 
sequently, to  secure  the  Bea-go^^-^Perduxii.  For  itidnTit. — IhUcU 
«iira.  **  A  sweet  perfume."-— 'ifoitZu.  **  Fitting,"  t.  «>,  rendering 
him  fit  for  executing  the  intended  enterprise. 

419^24.  Quo  jdurima  vento,  dec.  "  Whither  very  many  a  wave 
Is  driven  in  by  the  wind,  and  divides  itself  into  receding  curves." 
The  reference  is  to  the  curvature  of  the  broken  waves  after  they 
have  been  dashed  back.  (Compare  JSn.,  i.,  160. y^Deprenns  oHm, 
dee.  "  A  very  safe  station  sometimes  for  marinera  overtaken  by  a 
tempest."  Heyne  thinks  the  meaning  of  the  poet  to  be  this,  that 
the  vessels  which  run  in  for  shelter  east  anchor  in  a  kind  of  bay,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  the  cave  in  question.  Yoss  adopta  the 
same  view; 

Obfke,   .<<  By  means  of  the  opposing  barrier."    The  iffose  i^gm 
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of  ezprMtioii  w^old  be  okfeOu^^Averw^im  a  humm,  **  Coooealed 
from  the  light,"  t.  <.,  in  a  part  of  the  cave  to  which  tho  light  from 
the  eotranco  did  oot  poMtrate.*— iV^Aulw  0buwr^,  *'  Shrouded  in  a 
miatjr  cload/'  Ae  a  goddeea  of  the  waters,  she  envelops  herself 
in  sncfa  a  mist  as  is  accastomed  to  rise  from  their  sorfoce. — 12cms- 
Ht.    **  Takes  her  station." 

435^96.  Jam  rtfidiit  torrent  dec.  "  Now  Tdhemeat  Siriua, 
•eorcbing  the  thirsting  Indi,  was  Uasiag  in  tiie  sky,  and  the  ilery 
•an  had  finished  half  his  course."  Here  tiie  poet  employs  a  beanti* 
fttl  circomlocntion  to  express  the  middle  of  one  of  the  hottest  days 
in  sunmier.  Sirius,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  month  of 
the  Dog,  rises  abont  the  time  of  the  eun*s  entering  into  Leo,  to- 
wanU  the  latter  end  of  July,  bnoging  with  it  what  we  call  the  dog- 
days,  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  during  which  the  heat  is 
particularly  intense  in  Egypt  and  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
poet  shows  it  to  be  the  time  of  noon,  by  aaying  that  the  son  had 
finished  the  half  of  his  coarse.  All  these  words,  rapidtw,  torrent^ 
titUnietf  lnio9y  ardthti,  igneuit  are  expressive  of  great  heat.  He 
enlarges  on  the  idea  by  representing  the  grass  burned  np^  and  the 
riven  boiled  to  mud.  It  was  the  violent  heat  that  caused  Proteus 
to  retire  into  the  cave,  wherr  he  would  be  the  more  easily  surpri- 
sed, being  fatigued  and  disposed  to  slumber.    (-Jfartyn,  ad  lee.y 

Et  cavaflumuutt  dto.  **  And  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  boiling  to 
mud  the  hollow  rivers  wanned  with  their  dry  channels,"  t.  c,  even 
to  their  dry  channels.  The  expression  ««•«  Jbtmina  shows  the  efl^t 
of  the  heat  in  diminisfaiog  the  voiunte  of  ^ater,  and  thus  mcreasing 
the  height  of  the  bUnks.— Fatfct^.    Pot  here  for  a/sctt . 

481-444.  R&retn  amaruni.  "  The  bitter  spray,''  t.  e.,  the  drops  of 
sea-water. — Divena,  **  In  dififerent  quarters."  The  proee  form  of 
expressiott  would  be  dmerais  in  heis. — Stomno.  *«'For  sleep."  The 
dative. — Vesper  uH  reducit.  Poetic,  for  uhi  Ule  redncit  vetperi.'^ 
Numerumque  reeetuei.  After  counting  bis  herd,  as  here  expressed, 
Profeus  lays  himself  down  to  TepoBe.-^-CQmpmtere,  *'  To  adiust," 
t.  #.,  for  repose. — Oeevpat  •*  Confines  him  before  he  is  aware." 
Observe  the  force  ofoc<fupal;  literally,  *<  anticipates  him." 

Minaeula  rertm.  **  Wondrous  shapes."— FaZ2acM.  Heyne  reads 
p^acia,  after  Helnaius.  But  the  true  lection  is  faUaeia.  Yoss  cor- 
rectly maintains,  that  all  the  examples  adduced  by  Hefnsioe  {ad 
he.)  and  by  Bentley  (ad  Horat.,  Od.,  iii.,  7,  20)  merely  provO' what 
aervius  teaches  us  (ad  JEtl,  ii.,  90),  that  peUax  and  peHieere  are  said 
of  those  who  make  use  of  blandishments,  and,  as  Yoss  adds,^of 
aoMfio  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  another.    On  the  present 
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occasion,  howerer,  Proteus  wished  to  terrify  Arisf  eiis»  not  to  aU 
lure  htm  on.  Pellmcia,  therefore,  is  not  camct.-^HominU  ore,  dtc. 
He  reassemes  the  hitman  laee,  in  order  that  he  may  speak  to  and 
be  understood,  when  prophesying,  by  AristaBus.    (Vuljr^y  cd  loe.) 

446-447.  iVsin  quU,  For  quisiwu^  esceept  that  the  position  of  the 
nam  before  quu  is  intended  to  mark  strong  exciteBient  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker. — Nequeett  te  fidkre  fuidquam,  **  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  deceive  thee  in  aught."  Observe  here  the  employment  of  est, 
like  the  emphatie  ievL,  in  Greek,  in  the  sense  of  heei,  or,  rather, 
dwoTw  ioTL  Observe,  also,  the  use  of  ^idqMom  as  equivalent  to 
m  aUqua  re.  We  must  be  careful  not  te  construe  this  guidqutm  as 
an  acensative  before  fmUere,  since  est  lor  licet  is  not  accustomed  to 
be  joined  with  the  aocusstive  before  the  infinitive.  . 

448T-46t.  Desme  teUe.  "  Cease  te  wish  (to  impose  upon  roe)." 
Supply  f€dUr€  after  veile.-^Ltpais  rekts-  ^  For  our  mined  affaixs," 
t.  e.,  MDtd  the  rein  that  has  faHen  apon  ay  raral  Ubours,  especially 
my  Tearing  of  bees.— ilniesABv  oeiUw,  dee.  **  Rolled  bis  eyes  flash* 
ing  with  bluish-green  light."  The  marine  deities  were  generally 
represented  with  falnish-green  eyes.  (GoBsult  Voss,  MytkoL  Brkfe, 
▼ol.  ii.,  9ft.>— AKis.  **  For  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  fates.'' 
(Compare  Heyru^  *^ adtdendafirtA.^*)  The  reUing  of  the  eyes  and 
gnashing  of  the  teeth  are  me«tioiied  by  the  poeU  as  so  many  out- 
ward signs  of  prophetic  iaspinitien, 

493-400.  -Non  u  mUims,  &c.  **  Ii  is-  net  the  anger  of  no  deity 
that  pnrsaes  thee,"  t. «.,  the  anger  «f  eome  deity  is  oertainly  por- 
Buing  thee.  Proteos  new  proceeds  to  intimate  to  Aristaeus  thai 
his  misfoTtcines  are  all  owing  to  ISm  inst  anger  of  the  Nymphs  at 
the  death  of  Eurydiee,  eoeariooed  liy  his  unhallowed  .passions,  and 
te  the  imprecatMns  of  the  bereaved  0»pheas,  whose  descent  to  the 
lower  world,  in  ^est  otf  his  anhappy  spease,  is  then  beautifully 
narrated. — Magna  luis  cammissa.  *■  Thoa  art  ataalng  ^r  a  faeineua 
offence.^* — MisermMis  Orpheus  keasifMMqmam,  dec.  •  '*  Orpheus,  plun- 
ged in  wretchedness,  (though)  by  no  means  on  account  of  any  desert 
of  his  'Own."  The  reftvenee  is,  m  Act,  to  the  shade  or  manes  of 
Orpheus,  whose  dealb  had  ocearred  pnevionsiy  to  the  time  when 
these  words  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken^— iVt  /ate  resistant, 
**  Unless  the'  fhtes  oppose,**  t.  «.,  aaless  it  happen  that  by  proper 
expiations  thou  avert  the  punishment  that  haags  over  thee.— J?d^ 
td.  Equivaleat,  as  Yoss  aad  Wonderlieh  eoneotly  mmark»  to  ns^ 
ie  ereptd. 

457-463.  Dum  te  fageret  per  JUukina  pntteeps.  ^'lUi^ng  with 
lieadlong  speed  idangthe  iivar*a  hank,  providad  anly  i(b»mM  at- 

Oo2 
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cape  from  thee.'*  Observe  the  foroe  of  dum  with  fuf^ret—^Serran' 
tern  ripas.  "  Occapying  the  margin  of  the  stream  ;"  literallyi 
**  guarding"  it,  f.  e.,  occapying  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  eonld 
pass  by  without  being  attacked  by  it.  — ^  Chants  tEquali*  Dryadunu 
^The  cboms  of  Dryads  with  her  brought  up."  Pot  for  ekoruM 
{Bqualium  Dryadum.  —  Supremos  monies.  **  The  sammits  of  the 
monntains.*'    Obserre  the  poetic  usage  of  supremos  for  summos. 

Rhodopdin  arces.  **  The  heights  of  Rhodope."  (Consult  note  on 
Eclog.j  Ti.,  30.)  The  lamentations  of  the  nymphs  are  heard,  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker,  throughout  the  whole  of  Thrace.  Rhodope 
and  Pangeus,  Thracian  mountains,  are  first  mentioned  ;<  Thrace 
itself  is  then  named  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  martial  land  of 
Rhesus,"  the  Thracian  monarch  who  in  later  days  le4  his  forces  to 
Troy ;  the  6et«,  hy  a  species  of  poetical  geography,  are  next  in- 
cluded in  the  account  as  a  Thracian  tribe ;  vthen  the  Hebrus,  a 
Thracian  riyer,  is  mentioned ;  and  the  enumeration  closes  at  last 
with  an  allusion  to  Orithyia,  who  was  carried  off  by  Boreas  to 
Thrace. 

Pangaa,  Pangeus  was  a  celebrated  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central  chain  of  Rhodope 
and  Hemus,  and  now  called  Pundhar  Dagh.  The  Greek  form  of 
the  name  is  UayyaXov  .{*cSL-  ^V'Of)*  9xA,  in  the  piural,  TLvyyaUL  {scU. 
^pn)t  which  Virgil  here  follows,  as  indicating  the  entire  range. — 
Geta.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  iii.,  462. — Hebrus.  A  large  river 
of  Thrace,  now  the  MaritsM,  rising  in  Mount  Scomius,  and  falling 
into  the  ^gean  near  the  city  of  Mnus. — Actims  Oritkyia.  *'  The 
Attic  Orithyia."  Attica  was  c^led  at  an  early  period  AcU  CAcnv), 
from  its  extent  of  shore,  a  name  which  remained  among  the  poets 
after  it  had  been  superseded  in  common  use  by  the  term  Auiea, 
Orithyia  was  the  daughter  of  £recfatheus»  king  of  Attica*  and  had 
heen  carried  off  to  Thrace  by  Boreas. 

464-470.  Solans.  <<  Striving  to  solace."  -*  Solo  in  Uttcare.  **  On 
the  solitary  shore.**— Tip  venUnie  die,  .dee.  Observe  here  the  beau- 
tiful effect  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  pronoun,  and.  consult 
the  remarks  of  Wagner,  ad  Eleg.  ad  Messal.,  p.  13. — Ttsnarias  fau" 
ces.  <*  The  jaws  of.  Tenarus."  T^eaarus  was  a  promontory  of 
Laconia,  forming  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  now  Cape  Matapan.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  which  Hercules  dragged 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  regions. — E^  caliganttm  nigral  6lc.  *<  And 
the  grove  all  pitchy  dark  with  black  hcmror."  The  grove  of  the 
lower  woiMi  thrau|rh  which  having  passed,  be  came  to  the  Cocy* 
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tus,  over  which  stream,  and  the  nine-times  encircling  Styx,  Charon 
ferried  him  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead.  (Vo««,  ad  loc.) — 
Mannteaeere.     **  How  to  relent/' 

471-484.  CarUu  commota.  "  Aronsed  by  the  strain."  The  shades 
of  the  departed  came  flocking  forth  to  hear  the  bard.  —  Ibant. 
"  Came  forth.'*  Observe  the  force  of  the  imperfect  in  denoting  the 
constant  flpcking  forth  of  numbers.  —  Quam  muUa  in  foliisf  &c. 
Compare  JSn.,  vi.,  309,  seqq.  —  MaCres,  atque  mrij  dec.  This  line, 
and  the  two  lines  that  follow,  occur  again  in  the  iEneid,  vi.,  306, 
Meqq.  —  Qttos  circwn,  dec.  **  Whom  on  every  side  the  black  mire 
and  squalid  reeds  of  the  Cocytus,  and  the  hateful  fen,  with  its  slug- 
gish water,  con^nes,  and  the  Styx,  nine  times  poured  between 
them  (and  the  upper  world),  restrains."  The  Cocytus  and  the  Styx 
keep  the  shades  from  returning  to  the  upper  world ;  the  former  a 
sluggish  and  miry  stream,  and  therefore  not  unaptly  called  in  the 
text  a  mere  fen ;  the  latter  nine  times  encircling  the  regions  of 
Erebus. — Quin  ip^is  stupuere,  dec.  **  The  very  abode,  too,  and  in- 
most Tartarus  of  Death  stood  astonished  at  the  sound,"  t.  e.,  tht 
very  abode  itself  of  Death,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus. 

Tenuitque  inhiaiu,  dec.  **The  gaping  Cerberus  also  restrained 
his  three  mouths,"  t.  «.,  Cerberus  also  restrained  the  barking  of  his 
distended  triple  jaws.  The  earlier  poets  assigned  to  Cerberus  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  heads,  the  later  ones  but  three.  His  abode  was  on 
the  farther  bank  of  the  Styx,  where  Charon  landed  the  dead. — At- 
quelxumii  vento^  dec.  <*  And  the  whirling  of  Ixion's  wheel  stopped, 
together  with  the  wind  that  had  impelled  it."  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  this  passage.  We  have  adopted  the  one 
that  appears  most  natural.  On  the  arrival  of  Orpheus  in  the  lower 
world,  when  seeking  for  his  lost  Eurydice,  the  sweetness  of  his 
strains  produced  a-  momentary  cessation  even  in  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  damned. 

485-491.  Jamque,  pedem  referens,  dec.  The  poet  proceeds  to  re- 
late the  return  of  Eurydice  to  the  light,  the  unhappy  impatience  of 
Orpheus  to  gaze  at  her,  his  lamentations  for  his  second  loss,  and 
the  miserable  death  that  he  encountered;  which  concludes  the 
speech  of  Proteus. — Catus.  " Dangers. "-^Fmte&a^.  "Was  fast 
approaching." — Manes.  "The  gods  below." — Jam  luce  sub  ipsA, 
"  Wlien  now  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  light." — Victusque  animi. 
**  And  completely  overcome  in  feeling,"  t.  «.,  by  fond  affection.  A 
Gratcism  for  victus  ammo. 

492-493.  Effusus.  "  Was  completely  thrown  away,"  i.  e.,  proved 
fruitless.    (Compare  the  Greek  kKKexvptivos.) — ImniHs  tyranni  fatr 
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dera.  "  The  compact  made  with  the  cruel  tyrant,"  t.  «.,  the  condi- 
tione  imposed  by  Pinto,  namely,  that  he  shonld  not  look  back  upon 
his  recovered  spouse  until  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness. — Terque  fragor,  dec.  <*  And  a  loud  crash  was  thrice 
heard  from  the  stagnant  waters  of  Avemus,'*  t.  e^  a  loud  peal  of  sub- 
terranean thunder  was  thrice  heard  from  the  lower  world. 

495-^503.  Quis  tarUtu  furor  1  "  What  so  great  phrensy  is  this  1** 
t.  e.,  what  mighty  madness  prompted  thee  thus  to  look  back  upon 
me  1 — Fata  vocant.  The  thunder  W2|s  the  signal  of  her  recall. — 
Condit.  **Is  sealing  up."— iVon  tua.  "No  longer  thine. " — Cev 
fumuM  in  auraa^  <Stc.  **  As  smoke,  mingled  with,  (melts  away)  into 
thin  air."  Supply  fugit. — Diversa.  **  In  an  opposite  direction,*'  t. 
e.,  back  to  the  lower  world,  or,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  they  were  proceeding.  —  Prentmntem  nequidquam  umbras. 
«  Grasping  in  yain  at  shadows." — Pr4Eterea.  "  After  this." — Objte- 
tarn  paludem.    **  The  interposing  fen." 

506->516.  Ilia  quidem  Stygta,  dec.  Heyne,  Meierotto,  and  Wag- 
tier  all  regard  this  verse  as  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  nar- 
rative, and,  therefore,  quite  out  of  place.  It  beion^d,  they  think, 
probably  to  some  other  poem,  by  a  different  author,  on  this  same 
subject,  and  having  been  written  by  some  one  on  the  margin  of  a 
manuscript,  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  text.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  if  we  examine  the  context  closely,  that  the  line 
in  question  is  genuine.  The  connecting  link  between  it  and  the 
verses  that  immediately  precede  is  sufficiently  plain.  After  the 
questions,  **  What  could  be  do  1"  dcc^,  we  must  merely  supply  in 
mind  as  follows :  "  He  s&w  but  too  clearly  that  nothing  whatever 
could  now  be  done,"  and  then  the  line  follows  naturally  enough, 
"  she  indeed,  was  already,*'  6Le,^Frtgida:    "  Cold  in  deai^." 

Exordme.  "In  succession." — Strynumis.  Consult  note  on  Geor^., 
i.,  120. — HiBC  evolviste.  "  To  have  unfolded  these,  his  sorrows." 
(Valpy,  ad  loc.) — Agentem.  **  Leading  along." — Qualis  populei,  &c. 
«  As  the  mourning  nightingale,  beneath  some  poplar's  shade."  The 
poplar  is  selected  here  by  the  poet  with  great  propriety,  since  its 
leaves,  trembling  with  the  least  breath  of  air,  make  a  sort  of  mel- 
ancholy  rustling.  Virgil  has  been  criticised  for  representing  the 
nightingale  singing  by  night,  in  the  shade ;  but,  as  Voss  remarks,  the 
term  umbra  well  expresses  the  deeper  darkness  under  the  foliage 
of  the  tree,  on  a  clear,  starlight  night. — Bums.  **  Hard-hearted.*' 
— Integral.    "  Reiterates." 

517-522.  Hyperbareas.    Put  simply  for  Borsaies.    There  is  no 
non  here  to  geography,  not  even  that  of  a  mythic  nature.    Or- 
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pheufl  is  merely  supposed  to  wander  through  the  wide-spread  re- 
gions of  Thrace. — Tatuum,  The  ancient  Tanais  answers  to  the 
modern  Don. — RhipaU,  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  240.— XtM^ro- 
hat,  **  Wandered  over."  (Compare  Eclog^  x.,  bb.y^Atque  irrita 
DiHs  dona.    "And  Pluto's  unavailing  gift." 

SpreUt  Ciconum  quo  mimere  tnatres,  "  By  which  display  of  coi^u- 
gal  afiectiott,  the  matrons  of  the  Cicones,  (fancying  themselves)  de- 
spised." According  to  the  meaning  here  given  to  this  passage, 
which  is  adopted  from  Heyne,  we  must  regard  munere  as  equivalent 
to  pietate  in  conjugem.  Many  different  explanations,  however,  are 
given  by  commentators ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  passage,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  corrupt,  since  the  employment  oftnunertia  the  sense 
which  we  have  adopted  from  Heyne  is  extremely  harsh.  Wagner 
ingeniously  conjectures  pro  mwure^  t.  e.,  as  a  remuneration,  or  re- 
turn, for  his  neglect. — Ciconum.  The  Cicones  were  a  people  of 
Thrace,  qtl  the  seacoast,  near  the  spot  where  Maronea  stood  in  a 
later  age. 

523-524.  Marmored  cervice.  ''His  alabaster  neck." — (Eagriut, 
The  Hebrns  is  here  called  (Eagrian,  from  CEagrus,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  father  of  Orpheus.  According  to  a  poetic  legend,  the  head  of 
Orpheus  was  oast  by  the  waves,  along  with  his  lyre,  on  the  shore 
of  Lesbos,  near  the  city  of  Methymna.  Meanwhile,  harmonious 
sounds  were  emitted  from  the  mouth  Of  Orpheus,  accompanied  by 
the  notes  of  the  lyre,  the  strings  of  the  latter  being  gently  moved 
by  the  breeze.  The  Metbymneans,  therefore,  buried  the  head,  and 
suspended  the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo ;  and,  as  a  recompense 
for  this,  the  god  bestowed  upou  them  a  talent  for  music,  and  the 
successful  culture  of  this  and  the  sister,  art  of  poetry.  The  night- 
ingales, too,  were  said  to  sing  most  sweetly  in  the  quarter  where 
the  head  of  the  bard  was  interred.  (Hygin.^  Poct»  AMtrou.,  ii.,  7.— 
Antig.  Cory  St.,  5.) 

629-531.  Spumantem  undam  suh  veriiee  torsU.  "  He  caused  the 
foaming  water  to  revolve  in  whirling  eddy."  Observe  that  Mub  ««r- 
tice  is  here  equivalent  to  ita  ut  vortex  JUret.  Martyn  renders  sub 
vertice  "  about  his  head,"  which  is  altogether  incorrect. — At  non 
Cyretu.  **  But  not  so  Cjrrene,"  i,  «.,  hut  Cyrene  did  not,  in  like 
manner,  cast  heiself  into  the  waves.  The  n^aipb  remains  by  her 
son ;  and,  as  Proteus  had  merely  explaiaed  to  him  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  that  had  befallen  his  bees,  ^bc:,  the  mother  now  directs  her  soa 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  offijnded  nymphs,  tnd  to  appease  the  manes 
of  Orpheus  and  Earydice.  Aristeus  follows  her  iostnietions,  aod 
is  surprised  to  see  a  swarm  of  bees  oome  fbrth  firom  the  oareasios 
of  the  oxen  offered  in  sacrifice. 
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&32-536.  Hvnc.  **  Od  this  account. '*—iZ2a.  Referring  to  Enryd- 
ice.  —  Tende.  "  Offer ;"  literally,  "  stretch  forth."  —  Et  faciles 
venerare  Napasas.  "  And  propitiate  by  suitable  worship  the  dell- 
nymphs,  easy  to  appease."  The  Napaa  are  the  nymphs  of  the  dells, 
or  woodland  vales.  The  term  is  of  Oreek  origin,  'Sairatai,  from 
vdmf,  "  a  woody  dell  or  glen." — VoHs.    **  To  thy  prayers." 

638-^5.  Eximiot.  **  Chosen."  An  epithet  specially  applied  to 
▼ictims,  because  in  sacrifice  the  best  were  always  selected.  (Com- 
pare Macrob.,  Sat.f  i!i.,  5 ;  and  Drakenb.,  ad  Liv.,  Tii.,  37, 1.) — Lyccei, 
Consult  note  on  Eelog.^  x.,  15. — Intactd.  Supply  jugo,  —  AUaad 
delubra,  Allading  to  the  steps  by  which  they  ascended  to  the  tem- 
•  pies. — Demitte.  "  Cause  to  fall." — Desere.  "  Leave." — Nana  Au- 
rora. The  poet  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  of  the  Sacra 
Noven^^iialia,  or  offerings  to  the  dead,  nine  days  after  the  funeral ; 
answering  to  the  Greek  ra  hn/ara.  —  Inferias  Otpkeit  &c.  "  Thoa 
wilt  offer  Lethean  poppies  as  a  funeral  oblation  unto  Orpheus." 
Observe  that  Orphei  is  here  the  dative,  and  compare  Eclog.,  iv., 
67.  The  poppies  were  intended,  as  Philargyrius  remarks,  to  in- 
duce, on  the  part  of  the  shade  of  Orpheus,  an  oblivion  6f  the  past. 
— Mittes.  The  oifferings  to  the  dead  were  thrown  or  poured  upon 
the  grave ;  and,  when  a  grave  was  wanting,  as  in  the  present  case, 
into  a  trench  dug  for  that  purpose.  Hence  the  pecnliar  force  of 
mitteM  here. 

546-547.  Et  nigram  maetabu  owm^  &c.  We  have  transposed 
this  line  and  ttie  one  that  follows,  with  Wagner  and  other  editors, 
on  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  Heyne  thinks  the  verse  PUum" 
iam  Eurydieertr  ice.f  to  be  spurious,  and  Jacobs  agrees  with  him. 
Brunck,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  defend  it,  observing :  <*  Cott' 
Bentaneum  erat,  Arittcmm  Eurydiees,  cut  causa  mortis  fuerat,  umhram 
ytacarCf  haud  minus  quam  Orphei  ;"  to  whidi  Wagner  replies :  **  Si 
consentaneum,  eerie  non  necessartum."  (Compare  verse  454,  seqq.y^ 
JRevises.  Voss,  who  is  one  of  those  that  make  the  transposition 
just  referred  to,  reads  revisens,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  his  M6S. 
But  this  authority  is  too  slight. 

546^^58.  Faeessit.  "  He  quickly  proceeds  to  ezecote." — Ezeitat. 
«  He  raises.^  For  mgit.^Mmutrtm  1  «« A  prodigy."-^Lt7t«e/aeta. 
"  The  decomposed.^-.* Fwtfera.  Consult  note  on  line  SOS.— iS^rwfet*. 
The  old  stem-conjuga*iob,  with  short  penult.  So  ^ffervere,  in  tift 
same  line.  (Compare ««or^.,i.,43&:>^jVWM.  "Cloud-Kfceswarms.«» 
^Con/h$ere,  "To  settle."— E/icnft«waf>i,^.  «« And  to  hang  like 
«tustors  of  grapes  from  the  bendtag  boughs."  Wkh  w«m,«ompai% 
the  Gtreek  Bsvfmd&v  (//.,  ii,  89). 
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569-662.  Hoe  8uper  arvorum  eultu,  ice.  Heyne  and  others  suspect 
the  whole  of  this  paragraph  (from  659  to  566)  to  be  spurioas,  and 
an  addition  merely  of  some  grammarian.  Wagner,  however,  de- 
fends it  very  successfully,  and  thinks  it  well  worthy,  in  point  of 
elegance,  of  coming  from  Virgil's  pen.  The  objection  which  is 
made  to  the  Latinity  of  super,  as  used  for  de,  is  easily  met  by  a  ref- 
erence to  other  passages  of  Virgil,  where  the  same  usage  occurs ; 
as,  for  example,  ^n.,  i.,  750;  iii.,  348;  z.,  839,  dtc.  —  Peeorum, 
Bees  are  included  under  this  term,  as  before  remarked. 

Fulminat.  Compare  the  expression  ftdtnina  belli,  as  applied  by 
the  poet  to  the  two  Scipios,  in  JBn.,  Ti.,  842.  The  time  referred  to 
in  the  text  is  A.U.C.  734,  when  Augustus  made  his  brilliant  cam* 
paign  in  the  East,  compelling  the  Parthians  to  deliver  up  the  Ro- 
man standards ;  giving  a  king  to  the  Armenians ;  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  cities  of  Asia ;  and  receiving  ambassadors  from  the 
Indi.  This  was  the  year  preceding  Virgil's  death.  —  Evpkralen. 
The  Euphrates  was  at  that  time  the  boundary  of  the  Parthian  do- 
minion.— Viamque  affecUU  Olympo.  **  And  is  striving  to  make  for 
himself  a  path  to  Olympus,"  t.  e.,  and  is  striving  after  an  undying 
name.     Olympo  is  here,  by  poetic  usage,  for  ad  Olympum, 

563-566.  Alehat,  This  usage  of  the  imperfect  after  a  present 
(fulminat)  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  correct  Latinity.  This  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  examples  which  Voss  has  cited  ;  one  will 
here  suffice :  **  Dum  ea  Romani  par  ant  consultarUque,  jam  Saguntum 
eummd  vi  oppugnabaturV  {lav.,  xxi.,  7.) — Parthenope,  The  earlier 
and  poetic  name  of  Neapolis,  or  Naples,  Virgil  was  residing  in  this 
city  at  the  time,  and  engaged  in  giving  the  last  correction  to  the 
present  poem. — IgnohUis  ott.  **  Of  inglorious  ease,'*  t.  e.,  far  away 
from  war  and  public  affairs.  When  Virgil  speaks  of  himself  here 
as  studiis  fiorentem,  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  he 
derives  reputation  from  these  pursuits,  inglorious  though  they  be. 
— Carmina  qui  lusi,  &c.  The  Eclogues  had  been  begun  by  Virgil 
when  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  finished  when  about  thirty- 
three.    {Valpy,  ad  loc.) 
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ECLOGUE  I. 

39.  Tityrus  hinc  abejro/.    Ip*\m  te,  lltjhrS,  i^nte. 

(aberat.     LtM  gyUabU  lengthened  by  ihe  arsis.y 
60.  Non  ln\8ueta  grav\eB  teotabont  pib61ft  fetaB. 

{The  u  tVi  insueta  to  be  sounded  a*  our  w.') 


ECLOGUE  II. 

24.  Amphfon  DircKus  Tn  Actc|d  J[ra|cynthd. 
fActseo.     Consult  note.*) 

63.  Addam  cerea  |  pruna  A5n|ds  er!t  huic  qudquS  pomd. 

(pruna.     Short  vowel  left  unelided.*) 
65.  Te  Cdryd|dn  O  J7{exl  trShlt  sfii  quemqnS  T51ilpt&B. 

(O.     Consult  note.*) 


ECLOGUE  III. 

6.  £t  SQoeus  p8c5|ri  et  |  lie  stbdncltar  ignis. 

(Pecoit.     Consult  rwie.^) 
63.  Mundrfi  rant  laEti|n  et  \  soav^  rubens  hyStSntliQS. 

(lauTi.     Consult  note  vn  Edog.,  ii.,  Hfte  24.) 
79.  Et  longum  ftnnoaS  viifi  m/I  |  inqnit  Toila. 

(Vald.     Consult  nsie  on  Eclbf.,  ii.,  line  65  ) 
96.  Htyrg,  paeodntSs  &  finnMnd  |  rHce  c2|pelli8. 

(rSIce.    Synaresisfor  r^WB,  t.  e.,  leiiee.) 

1.  Coiuralt  Anthon's  Latin  Prosody,  ed.  1849,  p.  90. 

3.  One  of  the  component  ■h'ort  vowels  of  the  long  vowel  o,  it  ent  off  hefore  the  in- 
itial vowel  of  the  next  word,  and  thien  tbm  Tvmaiiuag  one,  being  in  the  arsis  of  t^.  « 
foot,  is  lengthened  by  the  stress  of  the  voice.  ' 

3.  A  short  vowel  is  very  rarely  left  nnelided.  The  onfly  two  instances  of  this  m 
VifgA  CM  the  presmtt  lin*  aniJBk^  i.,  iM,  end  in  both  cases  them  is  ftfaose  after 
the  word  ending  with  the  short  vowed,  so  that  ia  repeating  the  line  the  effect  would, 
not  be  disagreeable. 

4.  One  of  the  component  short  vowels  of  the  long  o  is  cut  oflT  hefore  the  initial 
'Vowel  of  the  next  word,  bat  the  remaining  oae^  being  in  the  thentf  not  the  arsis  of 

the  font   iMimaini  ■hint      Gowaaia  aatA  ^ 

ft.  Same  priaoiple  a««tated  ia  note  S. 

Pf 
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97.  Tps*  &bl  tempas  S|n<  omn\ea  in  fSatS  lSv&b5.  > 
(eiit.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.f  ii.,  line  24.) 


ECLOGUE  IV. 

65.  Non  me  carmlnlbus  Tincet  nee  Tbracifis  |  Orph^is. 

(Orpheas.     A  disoyUahU,  etis  being  a  diphthong.) 
57.  Orpha  I  CalKSpeS,  Lind  formdsos  Apollo. 

(OrpbSI.    A  dissyllable,  ST  being  a  diphthong.) 
6L  M&trl  longS  dS|eem  tiUir\vLnt  fastidU  menses. 

(tuISrant.     Systole.^) 


ECLOGUE  VI. 

80.  Nee  tantum  Rbodope  mirantur  $t  Ismarus  |  OrphH.  . 

(OrpbeS.    A  dissyllable,  eE  lufiing  contracted  into  one  syllaiU 
by  syiuEresis.) 
42.  Caiicfisiasque  refert  volucres,  furtumquS  'Pr6\rnethei. 

(PrometbH.   A  trisyllable,  the  last  syllable  SI  being  a  diphthong.) 
44.  Clamassent  ut  littus  Hyl|a  Uyld  \  omnS  sonarent. 

(Hyla,  as  a  Greek  vocative  from  a  nominative  in  as,  has  the  final 
vowel  long ;  in  the  present  case,  however,  the  long  final  a  tn 
the  first  Hyla  loses  one  of  its  component  vowels  before  the  tit* 
t^Z  syllable  of  the  second  Hyla^,  btU  then  the  remaining  short 
vowel  is  lengthened  again  by  the  arsis ;  in  the  second  Hyla, 
the  long  final  a  again  loses  one  of  its  component  vowels  before 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  next  word,  but  then  the  remaining  short 
vowel,  not  being  in  the  arsis,  remains  short.)- 
58.  W  l£tu8  nlvdom  molli  fult|tM  A^djciiiihd. 

(fultus.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
78.  Aut  ut  miitatds  Te\rii  xarrjavSrit  artus» 

(TerSi.    A  dissyllable,  SI  being  a  diphthong  by  symsresis.) 


ECLOGUE  VII. 

7.  Vir  (^Sgls  IpsS  cap\er  deerr\iyliTU ;  atque.egS  Daphnin. 

(deerraverat.     To  be  pronounced  derraverat,  the  dSe  Mug" 
contracted  by  synteresis  into  de.) 
23.  V^rslbus  ill^  fic\it  out  \  si  non  possumus  dmnes. 
(facit.    hast  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 

1.  Ccnralt  Anthoii'a  Latin  Protody,  p.  190. 
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63.  St&Dt  et  j5iTp8r|t  it  |  ei8tSDS|S  Atr«|ute. 

(Janiperl.  CmuuU  note  on  Eelog.,  ii.,  line  24.  —  CattaneM, 
Sttme  principU;  the  diphthong  loae*  one  of  its  comptpieni 
vowdst  and  the  renuUning  one  is  lengthened  hy  the  arne. 
The  verse,  moreover,  is  a  spondaic  one.) 


ECLOGUE  VIII. 

41.  Ut  vidi  ut  peil|t  ut  \  me  roalus  abstiillt  error, 
(peril.     ConstUt  note  on  Eclog.,  \\.,  line  24.) 
44.  Zut  Tm&rds,  aut  Rhddopje  aiU  \  eztremi  GSramantes. 

(Rbodope.    Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  \\.,  line  24.     The  final  e  tii 
Rhodope  is  naturally  long,  being  an  ^  in  Greek,  Todoirif.) 
65.  Certfnt  et  cycnls  ululIF,  sit  Tityriis  |  OrpKeus. 

(Orph^s.    A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
70.  CarmiQlbus  Circe  sdclos  mutavlt  Dl|y«m. 

(UlyssSi.    A  trisyllable,  el  beifig  contracted  into  a  diphthong 
by  synearesis.) 
81.  Uno  «0|d§mque  igni,  sic  ndstro  Dapbnis  amore. 

(€<3dem  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  eo  forming  one  syllable 
by  synaresis,  and  hence  un*  eo,  a  spondee.) 

106.  Crddimvs  t  |  an  qui  dm  \  fint  ipsi  sibl  sdmnii  Hngunt  1 
(qal.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  line  65.) 


ECLOGUE  IX. 

66.  DesInS  plurfi  pu|er  it  |  qadd  nunc  Instfit  SgimuB. 
(pu$r.    Last  syUable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 


ECLOGUE  X. 

13.  UUfi  mSrftm  fecerS  ngque  A5n!|^  ^an|Tppe. 

(Aonie.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.    Thefifud  syllable  of 
Aonie  is  long  by  nature,  being  an  ij  in  Greek,  *lLovlii.) 
8.  in*  Stiam  lS&r|t  e^|ani  fleverg  myffce. 

(laari.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  \\.,  24.) 
60.  OmnK  vintirt  Smjor  et  |  dob  cedamus  Smdrl. 
(amor,    hast  syllable  lengthened  by  ike  Qxsi$,y 
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4.  Sit  pScdrjt  ^pt|bu8  qu&nt*  expSrlentlS  pards. 
(pecori.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  i\.,  24.) 
31.  Tequ6  sTbi  ggnSrum  Te\lhjfs  emat  \  omnibus  undis. 
(Tethys.     Last  syllabie  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
138.  P\eVi\das  JHy^jas  clar&mqoS  LycaonKs  arcton.  . 

(Pleiadas.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
166.  Virgdft  preterS|d  Cea\i  vitisque  supeilez. 

(CSleL     Three  syllables,  all  regtUoTy  the  original  Greek  name 
being  KeAeof,  gen.  KeXeov.) 
221.  Ante  tib'  ed|2  Atl\&nVidH  Sbscondantur. 

(Eos.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24,  and  remarks  on  Bdog., 
vii.,  63.) 
2T9.  Ceumqu'  TspStumquS  crSat  9e  vutnquS  Ty]phdeZ. 

(Typhd€a.     The  ^  forms  a  single  syllable,  by  synaresis,  as  in 
OrphSa,  Echg.,  vi.,  30  — pho  is  a  distinct  long  sylldble,  the 
o  corresfonding  to  the  Greek  w,  the  name  in  Greek  being  IV 
^evf.) 
281.  T£r  sant  conat|t  tfii|pdDSr6  |  PeUo  |  Ossfim. 

(conati.  Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  i\.,  24. — FeliS.  ConsttU  ntOe 
on  Edog.,  i\.,  66.) 

296.  lut  duJciS  must!  Yfilcano  decSquIt  |  humb^ 

r'  Et  foliis 

(hamor*  £t — synapheia  and  eKsian.) 
832.  JUt  Atho  I  ^t  Rhodopen  aut  alU  CSraunlS  telo. 

(Ath5.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  66.) 
841.  Tunc  piDgues  ag|m  et  |  tunc  mdUiasIail  vina. 

(Agni.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.) 
897.  Tenuui  |  Mc  liiiffi  p«r  cSlam  TdllSri  lenf. 

(TeDQia.     The  initial  syUabU  ten  w  Umg  by  p^sition^  ms  if  tnii- 
ten  teny,  the  a  hamng  here  a  force  like  that  of  a  consonant,  so 
that  tehv!S  makes  a  dactyl.^) 
487.  (fUuUd  I  et  PAja6\pea  et  \  Inoo  MSltcerte. 

(Glaacd.  This  is  an  anomaly.  The  final  long  o  in  Glaaco, 
after  losing  one  of  its  component  short  vowds,  o^kt  to  have 
the  rtnmimng  one  continue  short,  since  it  is  in  the  thesis,  not 
in  the  arsis.  In  mU  probabilityt  therefore,  the  line  contains  a 
false  reading,  and  for  Glauco  we  should  substitute  GUraooq^e.* 
— Panopes.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  65.    The  diphthong 

1.  Connilft  iUflMB'k  LatiA  PAwody,  p.  ISOl  S.  fUd.,  p.  111. 
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loses  one  of  its  wnoeU  by  eUsioH,  hiU  ihe  other,  being  in  the 
thesiSf  renMtns  short.) 
482.  Flund\rvLm  Hx  Eridinte  cimpdequS  p8r  obib^s. 

(Fluviorum.  To  be  pronounced  flavyorum,  the  i  being  here  re- 
garded  ao  a  kind  of  consonant,  end  heoing  n  sound  like  /hoi 
of  the  English  j  in  yoang,  yet,  &c.  Hence  the  first  syllable 
finv  becomes  long  by  position,  and  the  second  is  to  be  pronanmT 
eed  as  iftoriUen  yo.^  Same  make  fluvid  an  annpast,  but  the 
anetpisst  ie  not  admissibie  into  the  daetyUc  hexnmeter.) 


GEORGIC.  II. 

71.  CaaifSkxOm  GL\gus  dmlfisqu'  fncanvlt  ftlbd. 

(Fa^s.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 
86.  OrchidSs  et  IUldi|t  it  a|mara  paasla  bicca. 
(Radii.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.»  24.) 
121.  VellSrfiqu*  ut  f^lus  depecUnt  |  thnOa  \  S«re8. 

(tenuia.    To  be  pronounced  teaviS,  the  a  being  here  regarded  «f 
a  kind  of  consonant,  and  having  the  force  cfthe  EngUeh  T.') 
129.  JIf  wctte|runtqu'  herbas  et  non  inndxii  verba. 

(MiscuSrunt.    Systole*) 
144.  rmpIeverS  tSnent  dl§|3  ar|ineotSquS  leta. 

(Oie«.     Con^t  note  on  Eelog.,  ii.,  24,  and,  particularly,  re* 
marks  on  Eclog.,  vii.,  63.) 
180.  Tenuis  ub^  \  argiU*  et  dumdsis  calculus  arvis. 

(tenuis.  To  be  pronounced  X^yU,  Consult  remarke  on  Uncial,) 
200.  Non  liquTdi  grSglbus  fdntes,  non  grimlna.'^deerunt. 

(deerunt.     To  be  pronounced  derunt,  by  synaresis,) 
233.  Si  </Se|runt  rarom  pdcdriqu*  et  vftlbiis  almfis. 

(deerunt.     To  be  pronounced  derunt,  by  synareeis.) 
344.  Si  non  tanti  quies  iret  irlgiasqud  cal|drem- 
qu*  Inter    .... 
(caloremqu*  Inter — synapheia  attd  elision.) 
443.  Navigiis  pinos  domlbus  cedrosquS  ciilpresses- 
qu'  Hinc    .... 
(cupressosqu'  Hinc — synapheia  and  elision.) 
453.  Cortlclbusque  civis  vltiossqu'  ilicis  |  dived. 

(alveo.     To  be  pronounced  dlvo,  by  synaresis,) 


1.  CquqU  Anthon**  IaUa  FnMody,  p.  190.       1  Ibid.       3.  Ibid.,  p.  VH,  aoto. 
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464.  lUusSsqa*  Suro  Testis  ephy|rHa|qa'  Sri. 

(EphyrelS.  The  e  U  here  to  be  pronouneed  separatefy,  not  to  be 
formed  into  a  diphthong  with  the  foUowing  i.  Compote  the 
Greek  form  *E^p^Id  ) 

487.  Sperchi\uBqu*  et  Yirginlbus  bacchatS  LSeenis. 

(Sperchitts,  toith  the  long  penultf  from  the  Greek  lirepxeioc.) 

488.  Tiyge\V  o  qai  me  gSlidis  id  yalllbiis  Hemi. 

(TaygSt*.  Observe  the  quantity  here^  the  a  being  long  and  the 
y  ohort,  in  accordance  teith  the  Greek  form  Tdvyira.) 


GEORGIC.  III. 

44.  Tdyge\iiqu<i  canes  domltrixqu*  £ptdSarfis  Squdrum. 
(TaygStique.     Conoult  remarks  on  Creorg.,  ii.,  488.) 

60.  iEtas  Luclnam  jastosquS  pa|^  Ayme|n»d8. 

(pati.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.) 
76.  Altlas  ingr8dl|^ur  et  \  mdllia  crura  rSponit. 

(ingreditur.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
118.  iEqaQs  uterqu6  \ib\dr  ?|qui  juvSnSmqttfi  mSgistri. 

(labor.     Last  syllable  lengtherud  by  the  arsis,) 
1S5.  Acerbis  grfivldo  pdcdr|i  armjentiquS  pasces. 

(pecori.     Consult  note  on.Eclog.f  ii.,  24.) 
167.  CervicI  siib  |  necte  di\hinc  ab!  IibdrS  coila. 

(dShinc.     The  e  shortened  before  the  following  vowel.) 
189.  Invili|<2fl«  e/t|amque  tremens  Stl*  Inscliis  «▼!. 

(InvalidOs.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
.242.  Omn*  ftddo  ggnus  in  terris  hdmlnumquS  f^r|artin- 
qu*  £t  genus    .    .    .    .        ' 

(feranimqa*  Et — synapheia  and  elision.) 
283.  JlfMcilelruntqtt*  berbas  et  n5n  Tnndxia  verbi. 

(Miscofirunt.     Same  as  Georg.,  ii.,  129.) 
332.  Siciibi  magna  Jbv\is  an|tiqud  robdrS  quercoB. 

(Jovls.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
377.  Oil'  igunt  terra  cdngestaqud  robdri  |  tot&s^ 
qu*  Advolvere    .... 

(tttasqu'  Advolvere — synapheia  and  elision.) 


GEORGIC.  IV. 

84.  S€B  lento  f^rlnt  A\\vedfid  \  viminS  tixta. 

(alvearia.     To  be  prononnced  alvaria,  by  synaresis.) 
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line 

38.  Nequidqu*  la  tectXs  certalim  |  tenuid  \  cerSL 

(tenuia.    To  be  pronounced  tenvia.    Consult  remarks  on  Gecrg.f 
ii.,  121.) 
92.  Nam  duo  sunt  gSnSr*  hic  in$li|dr  tnlelgofo  8t  ore. 
(Melior.     Last  si^lable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
.232.  Tdyge\ie  slmul  ds  terris  dstendit  honestum. 

(TaygSte,     Observe  the  quantity  of  the  sl  and  y,  in  aecordanee 
with  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Tavyirti.     The  a  and  y  do 
not  form  a  diphthong,  neither  is  the  penult  ever  long.) 
243.  StellV  et  \  lucifugfs  cdngesta  cubiHa  blattis. 

(Stelli*  et.    To  be  pronounced  stell-yet,  a  spondee,  by  synaresis.) 
297.  Pdne/i|busque  premant  arctis  et  quatudr  addunt. 

(Parietibus.     To  be  pronounced  as  if  written  par>ySt-Ibu8,  thai 
is,  as  a  word  of  four  syllables,  the  i  having  here  the  force  of  a 
consonant,  like  the  English  y  in  yet,  &c.     Compare  remarks 
<m  Georg.,  l,  482.) 
343.  Atqu'  Ephyjre  a^|qu'  Opis  St  AsTS  Deiopea. 
(Ephyre.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24  ) 
355.  TristU  Anstefis  Pe|n^  ^^t|tdris  Sd  undam. 

(Penel.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
388.  Coeruleus  Prd|^2t<«  fna^|num  qui  piscibus  equor. 
(Proteus.     A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
392.  GrandfBYus  Ne|r^«  nd|vit  namqu'  omnia  vites. 

(Ner^s.     A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
422.  intus  se  Tasti  VTb\teus  tlglt  \  objicS  saxl. 

(Proteus.     Same  as  line  388.) 
429.  Cum  Vrb\teu^  cdn\sueta  pet\eTks  e  fluctlbus  antra. 

(Proteus.     Same  as  line  388. — ConsuetS.     Three  syllables,  by 
synaresis,  as  if  written  consweta.) 
447.  Scis  Prd\teu  sds  \  ipsS  ndqu*  est  te  iallSrS  quidquam. 

(Proteu.  A  dissyllable,  eu  being  a  diphthong.  Compare  Ime  388.) 
453.  Non  te  nulli|i»  ^xjercent  numinis  Irs. 

(Nullius.     Last  syUable  lengtherted  by  the  arsis.) 
461.  Implerunt  montes,  ilerunt  Rbddd|;>et«  |  arces. 

(Rbodopeiie.     The  diphthong  loses  one  of  its  component  sounds 
*  by  elision,  and  the  other,  being  in  the  thesis,  remains  short. 

Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.»  65 ;  and  remarks  on  Panopee, 
Georg.,  \.,  437.) 
463.  AtquS  Ggt|e  at  qu'  Hebrus  St  ActTas  Orithyla. 

(Gets.  Consult  remarks  on  Eclog.,  y'\\.,  53.— Oritbyia.  A 
word  of  four  syllables,  yi  forming  a  diphthong,  as  in  Greek. 
A  spondaic  verse.) 
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LhM 

628.  Hiic  Proj^^tU  ei  |  se  jaeta  dddft  equ6r  In  altum. 

(ProtSos.     Same  at  line  388.) 
545.  Inferias  OT\phTt  Le\ihwS,  papaveri  mittes. 
553.  InfSrlas  OrjphSI  miitit,  lucumquS  rSFisit. 

(OrphSI.    A  dissyllable f  j^hSl^being  a  diphihong.) 
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